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CHARLESTON. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  CHARLESTON  GENERAL  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD   ] 

Illustrations  :  Oil  the  Union  Picket  Line  —  Relieving  Pickets  (  W.  Tabcr)  —  Map  of  Charleston  Harbor 
and  Vicinity  (Jacob  Wells)  —  Map  of  the  South  Carolina  Coast  (Jacob  Wells)  —  Castle  Pinekney,  Charleston 
Harbor,  from  sketch  by  R.  K.  Sueden  (  G.  A.  Yanderhoof)  —  Interior  of  Fort  Putnam  and  South-east  Angle 
of  the  Confederate  Fort  Marshall,  from  Brady  photos.  (J.  O.  Davidson)  —  Colonel  D.  B.  Harris,  C.  S.  A., 
from  photo,  lent  by  Major  John  Johnson  —  The  Monitor  "  Weehawken,"  and  Effect  of  the  Shot  from 
Fort  Sumter  on  the  Plating  and  Smoke-stack  of  the  "Weehawken"  (Xanthus  Smith)  —  Charleston 
under  Fire  (Theo.  R.  Davis)  —  The  First  Breach  in  Fort  Sumter,  from  Cook  photo.— "The  Battery," 
Charleston  (J.  Wells  Champney)  —  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  from  Brady  photo. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  SUMTER  .  .MAJOR  JOHN  JOHNSON   23 

Illustration  :  Captain  Thomas  A.  Huguenin  in  the  Headquarters-room,  Fort  Sumter,  from  sketch 
lent  by  Captain  Huguenin  (E.  J.  Meeker). 

MINOR  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH   AT-  >         DD^CCcc^o  „„ccC,(  o 

LANTIC  SQUADRON  UNDER  DU  PONT.    }       -PROFESSOR  JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY  27 

Illustrations:  The  Union  Tug  "Plato"  (with  Torpedo  Bake  at  the  bow)  in  the  Stono  Eiver,  near 
Charleston,  from  sketch  by  Horatio  L.  Wait  (E.  J.  Meeker)  —  The  Monitor  "Montauk"  destroying  the 
Confederate  Privateer  "Nashville"  near  Fort  McAllister,  Ogeechee  Eiver,  Georgia  (J.  O.  Davidson). 

THE  EARLY  MONITORS  CAPTAIN  JOHN  ERICSSON   30 

Illustrations  :  Interior  View  of  the  Turret  of  a  Sea-going  Monitor,  from  litho.  lent  by  Capt.  Erics- 
son—  Section  of  the  Hull  of  a  Sea-goiug  Monitor,  from  plan  lent  by  Capt.  Ericsson. 

DU  PONT'S  ATTACK  AT  CHARLESTON  REAR-ADMIRAL  C.  R.  P.  RODGERS  32 

Illustrations  :  The  Monitor  "  Montauk"  beached  for  Repairs  (J.  O.  Davidson)  —  Map  of  the  Blockade 
of  Confederate  Ports  (Jacob  Wells)  —  Rear-Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  from  Brady  photo.  —  Bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  and  Adjacent  Forts  by  the  Union  Fleet,  April  7th,  1863  (J.  O.  Davidson)  —  Rear- 
Admiral  D.  M.  Fairfax,  from  photo.— The  Monitor  "  Weehawken"  capturing  the  Confederate  Iron-clad 
Ram  "Atlanta"  (J.  O.  Davidson) — Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  from  photo. —  Rear-Admiral  J.  A. 
Dahlgren,  from  photo,  lent  by  Horatio  L.  Wait. 

THE  BOAT  ATTACK  ON  SUMTER   REAR-ADMIRAL  THOS.  H.  STEVENS.  47 

Illustration  :  The  Boat  Attack  on  Fort  Sumter  (J.  O.  Davidson). 

THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  BLOCKADING  SQUADRON   51 

THE  ARMY  BEFORE  CHARLESTON  IN  1863   GENERAL  QUINCY  A.  GILLMORE   52 

Illustrations  :  Thirty-pounder  Parrott  Rifles  in  Battery  Hays,  from  photo,  lent  by  Colonel  W.  S. 
Stryker  (W.  Tabcr)  — The  Night  Assault  on  Battery  Wagner  (J.  O.  Davidson)  —  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
from  photo,  lent  by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell  —  The  Marsh  Battery  after  the  Explosion  of  the  "  Swamp 
Angel,"  from  photo,  lent  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Stryker  (W.  Taber)  —  Brevet  Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Serrell, 
from  photo,  lent  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Stryker  (V.  QHbayedoff)  —  The  Marsh  Battery  armed  with  Mortars, 
after  the  Explosion  of  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  from  sketch  by  Horatio  L.  Wait  (E.  J.  Meeker). 

THE  "SWAMP  ANGEL"  COLONEL  WILLIAM  S.  STRYKER   72 

Illustrations  :  The  "  Swamp  Angel"  in  position  (Theo.  R.  Davis)  —  The  "  Swamp  Angel"  mounted  as 
a  Monument,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  (Theo.  R.  Davis). 

THE  OPPOSING  LAND  FORCES  AT  CHARLESTON   74 


i  In  order  to  save  much  repetition,  particular  credit  is  here  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  to  Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand,  General  Albert  Ordway,  and  Charles  B.  Hall  for  the  use  of  photographs 
and  drawings.  War-time  photographers,  whose  work  is  of  the  greatest  historical  value  and  has  been  freely  drawn 
upon  in  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations,  are  M.  B.  Brady,  Alexander  Gardner,  and  Captain  A.  J.  Russell  in  the 
North;  and  D.  H.  Anderson  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  George  S.  Cook  of  Charleston,  S.  C— the  latter,  since  the  war, 
having  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  Anderson  negatives. 
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Illustrations  :  Provost  Guard  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (114th  Penna.  Infantry), 
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Illustration  :  Camp  of  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  Kilpa+rick's  Division,  on  the  Union  Left,  be- 
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FROM  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  COLD  HARBOR  GENERAL  E.  M.  LAW  H8 

Illustrations  :  Watering  Horses  in  the  Rapidan,  from  sketch  by  C.  W.  Reed  ( W.  Taber)  —  Union 
Troops  crossing  the  Rapidan  at  Germanna  Ford  (Edwin  Forbes)  —  Map  of  the  Field  of  the  Wilderness  — 
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Illustration:  Beating  the  Long  Roll  (Winslow  Homer). 
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Illustrations:  Unhorsed  Troopers  retiring  from  Sheridan's  Raid  (Winslow  Homer)  —  Major-General 
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Illustrations  :  Saving  a  Gun  (  W.  Taber)  —  Map  of  the  Region  from  Chattanooga  to  Calhoun  —  Major- 
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photo.—  Confederate  Intrenchments  near  New  Hope  Church,  from  Brady  photo.  (E.  J.  Meeker)  —  Union 
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Davis)  —  Major-General  John  M.  Corse,  who  "  held  the  fort"  at  Allatoona,  from  photo. —  Allatoona  Pass, 
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Illustrations  :  The  Battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22d,  (James  E.  Taylor)  —  Recapture  from  the  Confederates 
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Illustrations:  View  of  the  Battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  from  General  Hooker's  Position  (Theo.  R. 
Davis)  —  Lieutenant-General  Alex.  P.  Stewart,  C.  S.  A.,  from  photo. —  Major-General  W.  H.  T.  Walker, 
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Barnard;  View  of  the  Confederate  Line  at  the  Potter  House,  looking  Eastward,  and  View  of  Confeder- 
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Pass,  from  photo,  by  G.  N.  Barnard  ( 0.  A.  Tanderhoof). 
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Illustrations  :  A.  J.  Smith's  and  Porter's  Expedition  Starting  from  Vicksburg  for  the  Red  River, 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  CHARLESTON. J 


BY  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


TELEGRAM  from  General  Cooper,  dated  Richmond,  September  10th, 


1862,  reached  me  on  that  day  in  Mobile,  &  and  contained  the  infor- 
mation that,  by  special  orders  issued  August  29th,  I  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston.  The  next  day  I  left  for  my  new  scene  of  action, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  15th  of  September,  relieving  General  J.  C.  Pemberton. 

The  work  before  me  was  serious ;  all  the  more  so  that  it  had  to  be  executed 
without  loss  of  time.  Rumors  and  threats  were  afloat,  filling  the  columns  of 
the  Northern  journals,  to  the  effect  that  preparations  were  being  made  for 
such  a  land  and  naval  attack  upon  the  city  of  Charleston  as  would  prove 
irresistible.  This,  at  the  North,  was  deemed  all  the  more  easy  of  accom- 
plishment because  the  harbor  and  inner  defenses  were  believed  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  withstand  a  well-directed  and  prolonged  assault ;  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  there  existed  several  avenues  of  approach,  by  any  of  which,  it  was 
thought,  the  ulterior  object  aimed  at  could  be  attained. 

That  there  was  ample  cause  for  apprehension  on  our  part  became  apparent 
to  me  upon  my  first  conference  with  General  Pemberton,  in  which  I  learned 
that  by  his  orders  a  complete  abandonment  had  been  made,  not  only  of  the 

J  Condensed  from  the  "North  American  Review"  Bragg  in  temporary  command  of  the  Western  De- 

for  May,  1886.    See  also  articles  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  partment  and  of  the  army  which  had  been  with- 

40-83,  on  the  operations  in  Charleston  harbor  drawn  from  Corinth  before  Halleck.  Beauregard 

in  1861. —  Editors.  having  reported  this  action  to  the  War  Depart- 

3>  It  was  to  Bladon  Springs,  75  miles  north  of  ment,  Bragg's  assignment  was  made  permanent 

Mobile,  that,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1862,  General  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  20th  of  June.    On  the  25th 

Beauregard  had  gone  from  Tupelo  for  his  health,  of  August  General  Beauregard  officially  reported 

on  a  certificate  of  his  physicians,  leaving  General  "for  duty  in  the  field." — Editors. 
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system  of  coast  defense  devised  by  me  as  early  as  April,  1861,  but  also  of  the 
one  said  to  have  been  projected  by  General  R.  E.  Lee  while  in  command  of  the 
same  department  from  December,  1861,  to  March,  1862.  For  these  had  been 
substituted  another  and  an  interior  system,  rendering  our  lines  vulnerable  at 
various  points,  and  necessitating  more  labor  and  a  greater  armament  than  we 
could  command.  The  inspection  made  by  me  a  few  days  later  confirmed  that 
opinion ;  for  the  works  in  and  around  Charleston,  most  of  which  had  been 
badly  located,  were  not  in  a  state  of  completion,  nor  was  their  armament  by 
any  means  adequate  to  the  dimensions  of  some  of  them. 

The  defenses  of  the  harbor  existing  at  that  time  consisted  of  :  1.  Fort  Sumter, 
with  an  armament  of  79  guns  of  diverse  caliber,  from  32-pounders  to  8-inch 
Columbiads,  and  seven  10-inch  mortars,  and  manned  by  350  effectives  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  Artillery  (regulars).  2.  Fort  Moultrie,  with  38  guns, 
ranging  from  24-pounders  to  8-inch  Columbiads,  and  having  a  garrison  of 
300  effectives  belonging  to  the  First  South  Carolina  Infantry  (regulars). 
These  works  were  in  very  good  condition,  though  repairs  were  then  in  prog- 
ress in  the  former.  3.  Battery  Beauregard,  across  Sullivan's  Island,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  I  had  selected  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  advance  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  approach  from  the  east.  It  was  armed  with  five 
guns.  4.  Four  sand  batteries,  en  barbette,  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  and  bearing  on  the  floating  boom  then  in  process  of  construction 
across  the  Fort  Sumter  channel.  These  batteries  were  not  completed,  and 
had  at  the  time  only  four  guns,  two  of  them  being  10-inch  Columbiads.  No 
magazines  had  been  constructed  for  them.  5.  The  "  Neck  "  battery,  on  Morris 
Island,  afterward  called  Battery  Wagner,  an  open  work  erected  to  defend  the 
approach  to  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  intended  for  eleven  guns,  and  was  not  entirely 
finished,  even  as  originally  designed.  6.  A  small  work  (Fort  Ripley)  equidis- 
tant from  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Johnson,  not  yet  armed,  but  planned  for 
four  heavy  guns  en  barbette  [only  two  put  in. — Editoes].  7.  Castle  Pinckney, 
armed  with  nine  24-pounders  and  one  24-pounder  rifled,  a  work  of  no  value 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  8.  Fort  Johnson,  near  the  north-east  end  of 
James  Island,  with  one  rifled  32-pounder,  likewise  of  very  little  importance. 

Some  batteries  had  also  been  arranged  and  begun  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  proper,  but  no  heavy  guns  had  been  procured  for  them,  and  none  were 
disposable.  The  floating  boom  was  incomplete,  and  was  destined  to  remain 
so.  I  never  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  barrier  to  the  enemy's  fleet.  The 
defensive  line  on  James  Island  from  the  Wappoo  to  Secession ville  consisted 
of  "  a  system  of  forts,  redoubts,  redans,  and  cremailleresf  very  injudiciously 
located,  except  Fort  Pemberton  on  the  Stono  and  some  few  of  the  redoubts. 
There  were  also  two  batteries  on  the  Ashley  River,  for  its  protection  and  that 
of  the  entrance  of  Dill's  Creek  and  the  Wappoo.  One  of  them  had  no  guns ; 
the  other,  at  Lawton's,  was  armed  with  four  32-pounders,  but  could  be  of  lit- 
tle use.  The  works  at  Secessionville,  which  were  poorly  devised  and  poorly 
executed,  were  still  unfinished.  Their  armament  was  two  8-inch  naval  guns, 
one  18-pounder  howitzer,  six  32-pounders,  one  32-pounder  rifle,  two  24- 
pounder  rifles,  and  two  10-inch  mortars. 
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There  were  fonr  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island  be- 
tween Battery  Beauregard  and  Fort  Marshall,  the  latter 
being  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  map.  Between  Battery  Bee  and 
Moultrie  was  Battery  Marion,  and  another  work,  called 
Battery  Rutledge,  was  close  to  Fort  Moultrie  on  the  east. 
Secessionville,  near  the  center  of  James  Island,  will  be 


found  on  the  map  of  James  and  Folly  islands.  When 
Cumming's  Point  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates, 
Battery  Gregg  was  named  Putnam,  after  Colonel  Haldi- 
mand  S.  Putnam,  and  a  work  east  of  Battery  Gregg, 
and  facing  the  main  channel,  was  called  Battery  Chat- 
field,  after  Colonel  John  L.  Chatfield;  both  lost  their 
lives  in  the  assault  on  Battery  Wagner. 


The  line  of  defenses  constructed  on  the  Neck  to  protect  the  city  from  a  land 
attack  on  the  north  side,  was  made  up  of  a  continuous  "  bastion  line,"  which 
was  not  suitable  to  the  site  where  it  had  been  located. 

The  total  number  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  South  Carolina  at  that  time  was : 
infantry,  6564 ;  artillery  in  position,  1787 ;  field  artillery,  1379 ;  cavalry, 
2817, —  total,  12,547.  Adding  the  number  of  troops  then  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  7189,  the  aggregate  force  in  the  whole  department  amounted  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1862,  to  19,736  men.    Before  being  relieved,  General 
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Pemberton,  at  my  request,  gave  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  force  requisite, 
in  his  opinion,  for  the  department,  namely,  43,650  men  of  all  arms,  which  I 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  my  future  calculations. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  and  again  on  the  2d  of  October,  I  urgently  called 
on  the  War  Department  for  an  increase  of  heavy  ordnance  for  the  works 
intended  to  command  the  anchorage  in  the  Charleston  harbor  and  the 
entrance  into  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  I  asked  for  twenty  10-inch 
Columbiads,  five  banded  rifled  42-pounders,  and  five  banded  32-pounders ;  or 
"  fifteen  of  the  first  quality,  ten  of  the  second,  and  five  or  more  of  the  third." 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Randolph,  had  used  every  endeavor  to  assist  me 
in  my  efforts  to  be  ready  for  the  impending  attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  had 
just  at  this  time,  unfortunately,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Mr.  Seddon.  From  that  moment  my  demands  on  the  War 
Department  seemed  to  meet  with  much  less  favor,  and  I  had  to  rely,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  scant  resources  of  my  command  to  accomplish  the  work 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  State  authorities,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  people  of  South  Carolina,  were  equally  anxious  with  myself 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  my  preparations,  and  afforded  me  every  assistance 
in  their  power,  though  I  was  never  able  to  procure  the  necessary  amount  of 
slave-labor  required  for  work  on  the  fortifications.  By  great  exertion,  and 
with  no  assistance  from  the  Government,  was  executed  under  my  orders  the 
rifling  and  banding  of  guns  otherwise  too  inferior  for  the  proper  armament 
of  our  works.  This  was  done  at  the  rate  of  one  gun  in  two  and  a  half  days, 
whereas  it  had  required  thirty-five  days  to  remodel  each  gun  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  War  Department. 

My  anxiety  was  all  the  greater  since  the  enemy,  before  making  his  final 
attack  upon  Charleston,  and  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  distract  attention  from 
it,  had  been  for  some  time  past  preparing  a  descent  along  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic coast,  though  he  afterward  appeared  to  have  altered  his  original  purpose 
and  to  be  directing  his  course  toward  Cape  Lookout,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  With  the  inadequate  force  under  me,  my  only  hope  was  to 
endeavor  to  frustrate  any  demonstration  that  might  be  attempted  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  extensive  command ;  and  yet  the  War  Department,  through 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  was  at  that  very  time,  and  against  repeated  pro- 
tests on  my  part,  depleting  it  of  troops  to  reenforce  other  points. 

The  approaches  to  Charleston  were  five  in  number :  1.  The  enemy  could 
land  a  large  force  to  the  northward,  at  or  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Bull's  Bay, 
and  from  thence,  marching  across  the  country,  could  take  possession  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  all  the  north  shore  of  the  inner  harbor.  2.  A  large  force  of  the 
enemy  could  also  land  to  the  southward,  destroy  the  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah railroad,  and  invest  Charleston  in  the  rear.  These  two  avenues  of 
approach,  however,  were  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  enemy,  as  the 
strength  of  his  land  force  would  not  have  justified  such  an  attempt,  unaided 
by  his  iron-clads  and  gun-boats.  The  cooperation  of  the  Federal  fleet  was 
possible  for  any  one  of  the  other  three  modes  of  approach,  namely :  James 
Island,  Sullivan's  Island,  and  Morris  Island.    3.  Of  these,  the  approach  by 
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MAP  OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COAST. 


James  Island  was  unquestionably  the  one  to  be  most  apprehended.  The  Con- 
federate troops  stationed  there  were  insufficient  in  number  and  had  to  defend 
"  a  long,  defective,  and  irregular  line  of  works."  The  enemy,  after  overpow- 
ering them,  could  have  constructed  batteries  which  would  have  controlled  the 
inner  harbor,  taken  in  rear  our  outer  lines  of  defenses,  and  opened  fire  directly 
against  Charleston  itself,  thus  forcing  an  almost  immediate  surrender.  4.  By 
Sullivan's  Island  the  approach  was  also  a  very  important  one.  In  taking  it, 
Fort  Sumter  might  have  been  silenced  and  the  inner  harbor  thrown  open  to 
the  enemy's  iron-clad  fleet.  5.  The  approach  by  Morris  Island  was,  as  after- 
ward proved,  the  least  dangerous  to  us.  It  involved  none  of  the  contingen- 
cies threatened  by  the  other  modes  of  attack.  It  had  always  been  my  opinion, 
however,  that  the  enemy  would  elect  to  make  his  approach  by  that  route,  for 
the  reason  that,  being  already  in  possession  of  Folly  Island,  which  was  in  close 
proximity  to  Morris  Island,  he  would  thereby  enjoy  certain  facilities  for  the 
movements  of  his  troops,  while  close  at  hand  lay  the  harbor  of  Edisto,  con- 
venient as  a  shelter  for  his  fleet.  The  seizure  of  Morris  Island  would  also  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  North. 

The  preparations  of  the  North  were  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitude — with 
engines  of  war  "such  as  the  hand  of  man  had  never  yet  put  afloat " — that  they 
had  consumed  more  time  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Thus  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  me  to  perfect  our  means  of  resistance. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  during  which  I  succeeded  in  nearly  doubling 
the  strength  of  Sumter,  of  Moultrie,  and  of  all  the  defensive  works  of  the  har- 
bor, including  Battery  Wagner,  which  was  thus  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  I 
also  established  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  a 
continuous  line  of  signal  (flag)  stations,  by  means  of  which  constant  informa- 
tion was  furnished  department  headquarters  of  the  exact  movement  and  of 
the  least  change  that  took  place  in  the  Federal  fleet.  I  multiplied  the  laying 
out  of  torpedoes  in  all  navigable  streams  liable  to  be  ascended  by  Federal  gun- 
boats and  other  craft,  and  gave  close  attention  to  the  rope  obstructions  divid- 
ing the  outer  and  inner  harbors.  I  likewise  used  my  best  endeavors,  and 
importuned  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to  have  constructed  a  few  "  tor- 
pedo-rams," on  the  model  by  Captain  F.  D.  Lee,  with  which  it  was  my  firm 
conviction  more  injury  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  Federal  fleet  than  could 
be  hoped  for  from  all  such  gun-boats  as  the  Government  was  then  having 
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built  for  the  protection  of  Charleston  harbor.  That  this  appreciation  was  not 
exaggerated  has  been  shown  by  many  results  accomplished  at  a  subsequent 
date  by  torpedo-boats  in  our  own  war  and  in  naval  encounters  between 
foreign  nations,  notably  during  the  late  Franco-Chinese  war.  | 

There  were  two  Confederate  gun-boats  (iron-clad  rams)  at  that  time  in 
Charleston,  the  Palmetto  State  and  the  Chicora.  Lieutenant-Commander  John 
Rutledge,  C.  S.  K,  commanded  the  first,  and  Captain  John  R,  Tucker,  C.  S.  K, 

commanded  the  second.  Besides 
these  there  were  three  small  har- 
bor steamers,  to  be  used  as  ten- 
ders for  them.  The  Palmetto 
State  and  the  Chicora  were,  un- 
fortunately, of  too  heavy  a 
draught  to  be  of  much  practical 
use  in  the  defense  of  the  harbor. 
They  were  also  lacking  in  mo- 
tive power,  consequently  in 
speed  ;  and  their  guns,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the 
port-holes,  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  and  were  of  but  very  short  range.  Ably  officered  and 
manned  as  they  were  known  to  be,  they  proved  of  real  service  only  once 
during  the  whole  siege  of  Charleston. 

While  our  work  of  armament  and  of  general  preparation  was  progress- 
ing on  all  points  of  the  department,  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  two  gun- 
boats, inferior  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  could,  nevertheless,  by  a 
bold  night  attack  on  the  wooden  fleet  of  the  enemy,  cause  considerable 
damage  and  compel  it  to  leave  its  anchorage  outside  the  bar;  and  the 
time  to  do  it,  I  suggested,  was  before  the  threatened  arrival  of  the  Fed- 
eral monitors.  |)'  Commodore  Ingraham\  agreed  with  me,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  attack.  It  took  place  on  the  early  morning  of  January  31st.  it 
The  Palmetto  State,  on  board  of  which,  for  the  occasion,  was  Commodore 
Ingraham  himself,  steamed  out  directly  toward  the  Federal  fleet,  followed  by 
the  Chicora,  and  fell  upon  and  fired  into  the  steamer  Mercedita  before  the 
latter  had  fully  realized  the  peril  she  was  in.    Disabled  and  reported  to  be 


CASTLE  PINCKNET,  CHARLESTON  HARBOR. 


4  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  add  that  from  the 
first  experiments  made,  in  April,  1861,  against 
Fort  Sumter  with  an  iron-clad  floating  battery  and 
an  iron-clad  land  battery,  the  respective  inven- 
tions of  Captain  John  Randolph  Hamilton,  for- 
merly of  the  U.  S.  N.,  and  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
afterward  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  both  from  South  Carolina,  is  attributa- 
ble also  the  revolution  in  naval  architecture  and 
armaments  by  which  iron-clad  war  vessels  have 
entirely  superseded  the  now  almost  obsolete 
wooden  men-of-war. —  6.  T.  B. 

])  The  blockading-fleet  off  Charleston  consisted, 
at  this  time,  of  the  Powhatan,  Canandaigua,  Housa- 
tonic,  Unadilla,  Mercedita,  Keystone  State,  Memphis, 


Stettin,  Ottawa,  Flag,  Quaker  City,  and  Augusta. 
The  Powhatan,  Canandaigua,  and  Housatonic  were 
the  strongest  vessels  in  the  fleet. —  Editors. 

\ Commodore  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  at  one  time 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography 
in  the  Navy  Department,  and  was  popularly  known 
for  his  successful  interference  while  in  command 
of  the  St.  Louis,  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  resulting 
in  the  release  from  a  Turkish  prison  of  Martin 
Koszta,  a  Hungarian  refugee  who  had  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. —  Editors. 

•fc  The  Powhatan  and  Canandaigua  were  absent 
at  the  time,  coaling,  at  Port  Royal.— Editors. 
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sinking,  the  Mercedita  immediately  surrendered.  The  Palmetto  State  left 
her  and  went  in  pursuit  of  two  other  Federal  steamers,  but  was  soon 
distanced.  The  Chicora,  meanwhile,  set  fire  to  a  schooner-rigged  pro- 
peller, engaged  and  crippled  the  Quaker  City,  and  ran  into  and  fired  the 
Keystone  State,  which  then  and  there  struck  her  flag.  J  The  other  vessels 
composing  the  blockading  squadron,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  consorts  and 
fearing  the  same  one  for  themselves,  hurriedly  steamed  out  to  sea  and 
entirely  disappeared.  The  outer  harbor  remained  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  two  Confederate  rams.  Not  a  Federal  sail  was  visible,  even  with  spy- 
glasses, for  over  twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  state 
that  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Charleston  had  been  raised,  for  the  time 
being,  as  was  certified  to  by  Commodore  Ingraham,  by  the  foreign  consuls 
then  in  Charleston,  and  by  myself.  § 

It  is  evident  that  had  the  seaworthy  qualities  of  the  two  Confederate  gun- 
boats been  greater,  and  could  we  have  given  them  the  cooperation  of  the 
torpedo-rams  I  had  anxiously  endeavored  to  have  constructed,  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  would  not  have  been  at  that  time,  and  for  months  afterward,  an 
impediment  to  our  free  and  open  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  And  it 
is  simple  history  to  add  that,  even  as  it  was,  through  private  enterprise 
which  should  have  tempted  our  Government  to  a  bolder  course,  lines  of 
blockade-running  steamers  entered  and  left  the  port  of  Charleston  at  regular, 
stated  intervals,  up  to  nearly  the  very  close  of  the  war.  Almost  at  the 
moment  of  this  naval  attack  on  the  Federal  fleet  occurred  another  incident  of 
note  in  the  operations  around  Charleston. 

General  Pemberton  had  caused  to  be  removed  from  Cole's  Island  eleven 
guns  of  heavy  caliber  which  served  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Stono 
River.  This  barrier  removed,  the  Federal  gun-boats  had  free  ingress  to 
the  river,  and  as  often  as  they  chose  to  do  so  plied  with  impunity  as  near 
to  Fort  Pemberton  as  safety  allowed,  harassing  our  camps  on  James  and 
John's  islands,  by  the  fire  of  their  long-range  rifled  guns.  The  Isaac  Smith, 
carrying  nine  heavy  guns,  was  one  of  these.  Desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to 
such  incursions,  I  called  the  commander  of  the  First  Military  District  [Gen- 
eral R.  S.  Ripley]  to  a  conference  at  department  headquarters,  and  instructed 
him  at  once  to  organize  an  expedition  and  have  masked  batteries  erected  at 
designated  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Stono,  near  where  the  Federal  gun- 
boat habitually  passed  and  occasionally  remained  overnight.  The  instruc- 
tions were  to  allow  her  to  steam  by  unmolested  as  far  as  she  chose  to  go,  then 
to  open  fire  and  cut  off  her  retreat.  The  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joseph  A.  Yates,  First  South  Carolina  Artillery  (regulars),  and 
was  most  successfully  conducted.  On  the  evening  of  January  30th  the  Isaac 

I  Commander  Le  Roy,  of  the  Keystone  State,  re-  Quaker  City ,  Augusta,  Memphis,  and  Stettin,  andfor- 

ported  officially  that  the  colors  of  his  vessel  were  warded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Rear-Ad- 

run  up,  after  being  lowered,  and  her  guns  re-  miral  Du  Pont,  sets  forth  that  only  the  Keystone 

sumed  firing,  because  the  Chicora  did  not  respect  State  and  Mercedita  were  seriously  damaged  ;  that 

the  signal. — Editors.  no  vessels  were  greatly  injured  by  fire,  andthatnone 

&  This  view  of  the  affair  is  strenuously  disputed,  of  the  fleet  abandoned  the  blockading  line,  except 

A  statement,  signed  on  the  10th  of  February,  on  duty;  they  also  state  that  the  Confederate  rams 

1863,  by  the  commanders  of  the  Housatonic,  Flag,  retreated  to  the  cover  of  the  forts. — Editors. 
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Smith  came  up  the  Stono,  and  leisurely  anchored  just  above  our  masked  bat- 
teries. Fire  was  now  opened  upon  her.  She  endeavored  to  make  her  escape, 
returning  our  fire  as  she  passed,  but  was  so  roughly  handled,  and  at  such 
close  range,  that  she  dropped  anchor  and  surrendered.  Her  armament  con- 
sisted of  one  30-pounder  Parrott  and  eight  8-inch  heavy  Columbiads.  Her 
crew  was  of  11  officers  and  108  men.  Upon  examination  the  damage  she  had 

sustained  was  found  to  be  slight. 
She  was  thoroughly  repaired  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  Stono,  became 
a  guard-boat  in  the  Charleston  har- 
bor, with  Captain  H.  J.  Hartstene, 
C.  S.  N.,  as  commander. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  engagement 


INTERIOR    OF   FORT    PUTNAM,    FORMERLY  THE 
CONFEDERATE  BATTERY  GREGG,  CUMMING'S 
POINT,   S.  C.      FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

on  the  morning  of  February  1st 
another  Federal  iron-clad,  after- 
ward ascertained  to  be  the  sin- 
gle-turreted  monitor  Montauk, 
appeared  before  Fort  McAllister, 
at  Genesis  Point,  in  the  Georgia 
district,  and,  accompanied  by 
three  gun-boats  and  a  mortar- 
boat,  approached  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  work,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  it.  The  action 
was  very  brisk  on  both  sides.  The  parapet  of  the  fort  was  breached,  and 
both  guns  and  gunners  were  fully  exposed.  Nevertheless,  after  a  four-hours' 
combat  the  monitor  slowly  retired,  evidently  in  a  damaged  condition.  The 
importance  of  the  success  of  this  engagement  lay  in  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  iron-clads  were  not  as  formidable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  against 
land-batteries.  As  yet,  their  final  test  of  invulnerability  had  not  been  fully 
ascertained.  Reflecting  upon  the  result  of  that  encounter,  I  wrote  to  Briga- 
dier-General Ripley,  February  8th,  1863,  minute  instructions,  |  because, 


SOUTH-EAST  ANGLE   OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  FORT  MARSHALL, 
ON  THE   EASTERN   END  OF   SULLIVAN'S  ISLAND. 
FROM   A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


4-  "But I  consider  also  that  the  attack  ou  Sumter, 
whenever  it  takes  place,  will  probably  be  made  at 
long  range  with  their  heaviest  guns  and  mortars. 
This  being  admitted,  they  will  necessarily  attack  it 
where  it  is  weakest, —  i.  c,  the  gorge,  south-east 


angle,  and  east  face, — taking  their  position  close 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Morris  Island,  after  si- 
lencing Wagner.  By  adopting  this  plan  their  steam- 
ers, gun-boats,  etc.,  would  be,  moreover,  farther 
removed  from  the  batteries  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
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though  he  was  an  able  artillery  officer,  I  knew  that  he  possessed  but  scant 
knowledge,  and  no  experience,  of  military  engineering.  My  best  and  almost 
only  assistant  for  planning  the  construction  of  batteries  and  making  the 
selection  of  the  sites  on  which  they  were  to  be  erected  was  Major  D.  B.  Harris, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  department,  on  whom  I  placed  the  utmost  reliance, 
and  who  always  thoroughly  understood  and  entered  into  my  views.  It  is  an 
error  to  state,  as  I  am  informed  one  or  two  writers  have  done,  even  in  South 
Carolina,  that  the  erection  of  batteries  along  the  shores  of  the  inner  harbor, 
and  in  the  city  of  Charleston  itself,  was  due  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
untiring  zeal,  forethought,  and  engineering  ability  of  General  Ripley.  My 
letters  of  instruction  and  my  official  orders  to  General  Ripley,  from  his 
arrival  in  my  department  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  it  in  April,  1864,  con- 
clusively show  that  those  batteries  were  all  planned  and  located  by  me,  and 
that  I  passed  upon  all  questions  relative  not  only  to  their  armament,  but 
even  to  the  caliber  of  the  guns  that  were  to  be  placed  in  them. 

My  fear  was  that  an  attack  upon  Sumter  might  be  attempted  at  night. 
One  or  two  monitors,  I  thought,  during  a  dark  night  could  approach  the  fort 
within  easy  range,  and  open  fire  upon  its  weakest  face  with  almost  certain 
impunity.  Sumter,  even  at  night,  could  be  sufficiently  seen  by  the  monitors 
to  be  seriously  damaged  by  their  fire ;  whereas  the  monitors,  being  very  low 
in  the  water,  could  only  be  visible  from  the  fort  by  the  flash  of  their  guns. 
To  guard  against  such  an  attempt  of  the  enemy,  on  the  1st  of  March  I  wrote 
to  Commodore  Ingraham : 

"I  must  therefore  request  that  the  Confederate  steamer  Stono  should  take  her  position  as  a 
guard-boat,  in  advance  of  the  forts  as  far  as  practicable,  to-night,  and  thereafter  every  night 
for  the  present." 

I  also  caused  a  train  of  cars  to  be  held  in  readiness  at  the  Pocotaligo 
Station,  to  bring  such  reinforcements  as  might  be  drawn  from  the  military 
district  [lying  between  the  Ashepoo  and  Savannah  rivers]  commanded  by 
General  W.  S.  Walker. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  enemy  attacked  Fort  McAllister  with  an 


"  The  enemy  may  also  establish  land  rifled  and 
mortar  batteries  on  the  sand-hills  along  the  sea- 
shore of  Morris  Island,  at  the  distance  of  from  one 
to  two  miles  from  Sumter.  He  might  possibly 
send  one  or  more  monitors  during  the  night  to 
take  a  position  in  the  small  channel  north  of  Cuni- 
ming's  Point,  within  close  range,  to  batter  down 
the  gorge  of  Sumter  and  endeavor  to  blow  up  the 
magazines. 

"  That  mode  of  attack,  being  the  one  most  to  be 
apprehended,  should  be  guarded  against  as  well  as 
our  limited  means  will  permit — first,  by  trans- 
ferring as  many  heavy  rifled  guns  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  other  faces  of  the  fort  to  the  gorge,  angle, 
and  face  already  referred  to ;  and  the  Brooke's 
rifled  gun  now  on  its  way  here  from  Richmond 
must  likewise  be  put  there,  substituting  in  its 
place  at  Fort  Johnson  the  ten-inch  gun  now  ex- 
pected from  that  city,  so  locating  it  as  to  fire 
toward  Morris  Island  when  required ;  secondly,  a 

VOL.  IV.  2 


strong  field-work  should  be  thrown  up  as  soon  as 
sufficient  labor  can  be  procured  on  Cumming's 
Point,  open  in  the  gorge  toward  Fort  Sumter  —  to 
act,  besides,  as  a  kind  of  traverse  to  this  work  from 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  located  by  the  enemy 
along  the  sea-shore  of  Morris  Island.  The  Cum- 
ming's Point  battery  should  be  armed  with  the 
heaviest  and  longest-ranged  guns  we  may  be  able 
to  obtain  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  introduction  of  heavy  rifled  guns  and 
iron-clad  steamers  in  the  attack  of  masonry  forts 
has  greatly  changed  the  condition  of  the  problem 
applicable  to  Fort  Sumter  when  it  was  built, 
and  we  must  now  use  the  few  and  imperfect 
means  at  our  command  to  increase  its  defensive 
features  as  far  as  practicable.  The  chief  engineers 
of  this  department  and  of  the  State  will  be  ordered 
to  report  to  you  at  once,  to  confer  with  you,  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  views  expressed  by  me  in  this 
letter." 


[O 
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iron-clad,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  mortar-boat,  and  also,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
with  three  monitors.  He  was  evidently  trying  his  hand  before  his  final  ven- 
ture against  Fort  Sumter.  But  the  result  must  sorely  have  disappointed  him ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  vigor  of  these  two  engagements  —  the  first  lasting 
more  than  two  hours,  the  second  at  least  seven  —  the  Confederate  battery 
was  found,  after  inspection,  to  have  sustained  no  material  damage. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  enemy's  force  had  materially  increased  in  the 
Stono  and  the  North  Edisto.  His  iron-clads,  including  the  frigate  New  Iron- 
sides and  eight  monitors,  had  crossed  the 
outer  bar  and  cast  anchor  in  the  main 
channel.  No  doubt  could  be  had  of  their 
intention. 

Two  days  later, —  on  the  7th, —  a  date 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  late 
war,  the  signal  for  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  so  long  anticipated  and  so  long 
delayed,  was  finally  given. 

First  steamed  up,  in  line,  one  following 
the  other,  the  Weehawhen,  the  Passaic,  the 
Montauk,  and  the  Patapsco,  four  single- 
turreted  monitors.  The  New  Ironsides,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  fleet,  came  next.  Then 
came  the  Catskill,  the  Nantucket,  the  Na- 
liant,  three  other  single-turreted  monitors. 
The  double-turreted  Keokuk  was  the  eighth, 
and  closed  the  line.  Experienced  and  gallant  officers  commanded  them  all. 
Rear- Admiral  Du  Pont  was  on  board  the  flag-ship.  Other  Federal  steamers 
stood  outside  the  bar,  but  evidently  with  no  intent  to  take  part  in  the  action. 
They  were  the  Canandaigua,  the  Housatonic,  the  Unadilla,  the  Wissahickon, 
and  the  Huron.  The  armament  of  all  the  iron-clads  that  were  to  take  part 
in  the  engagement  consisted  of  33  guns  "  of  the  heaviest  caliber  ever  used 
in  war "  up  to  that  time,  to  wit,  15  and  11  inch  Dahlgren  guns  and  8-inch 
rifled  pieces. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  array  of  new,  and  it  was  thought  invulnerable, 
floating  batteries,  prepared  at  such  heavy  cost  and  with  every  anticipation  of 
success  by  the  Federal  Government,  we  had  on  our  side:  1.  Fort  Sumter, 
under  Colonel  Alfred  Rhett,  with  a  garrison  of  seven  companies  of  the  1st 
South  Carolina  Artillery  (regulars) ;  the  guns  it  brought  into  action  on  that 
day  being  two  7-inch  Brookes,  two  9-inch  Dahlgrens,  four  10-inch  Colum- 
biads,  four  8-inch  navy  guns,  four  8-inch  Columbiads,  six  banded  and  rifled 
42-pounders,  eight  smooth-bore  32-pounders,  and  three  10-inch  sea-coast  mor- 
tars,— in  all,  thirty-three  guns  and  mortars.  2.  Fort  Moultrie,  under  Colonel 
William  Butler,  with  five  companies  of  the  1st  South  Carolina  Infantry  (regu- 
lars) ;  the  guns  engaged  being  nine  8-inch  Columbiads,  five  banded  and  rifled 
32-pounders,  five  smooth-bore  32-pounders,  and  two  10-inch  mortars, —  in  all, 
twenty-one  guns  and  mortars.    3.  Battery  Bee,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Simkins,  with  three  companies  of  the  1st  South 
Carolina  Infantry  (regulars)  and  six  guns :  five  10-inch  and  one  8-inch 
Columbiads.  4.  Battery  Beauregard,  under  Captain  Julius  A.  Sitgreaves, 
with  two  companies  of  regulars — one  from  Sumter  and  one  from  Moultrie — 
and  three  guns :  an  8-inch  Columbiad  and  two  32-pounders,  rifled.  5.  Bat- 
tery Wagner,  under  Major  C.  K.  Huger,  with  two  companies  of  regulars  from 
Sumter.  There  four  guns  were  used :  one  32-pounder,  rifled ;  one  24- 
pounder,  rifled ;  and  two  smooth-bore  32-pounders.  6.  Cumming's  Point  Bat- 
tery, under  Lieutenant  Henry  R.  Lesesne,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  from 
Fort  Sumter.  Two  guns  were  engaged :  one  10-inch  Columbiad  and  one  8- 
inch  Dahlgren.  The  number  of  guns  actually  engaged  on  our  side  against  the 
iron-clad  fleet,  on  the  7th  of  April,  was  therefore  69,  of  which  five  were  mortars. 

Two  companies  of  infantry  had  been  placed  on  Sullivan's  and  Morris 
islands,  to  guard  against  a  land  attack.  Commodore  Ingraham  had  also 
been  cautioned  to  hold  the  gun-boats  Palmetto  State  and  CMcora  in  readiness 
to  assist  our  batteries  in  case  of  need ;  but  they  were  not  needed. 

The  approach  of  the  monitors  was  slow  and  cautious.  They  dreaded  the 
rope  obstructions  which  were  known  to  be  connected  with  heavily  charged 
torpedoes.  J)  But  the  report  afterward  circulated, —  to  which  Mr.  Seward 
gave  the  weight  of  his  official  name, —  that  the  "  rope  obstructions  in  the 
channel  fouled  the  screws  of  the  iron-clads,"  was  entirely  erroneous.  Not 
one  of  the  iron-clads  ever  approached  nearer  than  600  yards  to  any  of  these 
obstructions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Keokuk,  which  dropped  in  to  about 
300  yards  of  them  before  being  able  to  get  under  way  again. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  It  came  from  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
was  aimed  at  the  Weehawken.  No  heed  was  taken  of  it.  \  The  turreted  iron- 
clad kept  on  her  way  until  within  fourteen  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Sumter, 
when  she  paused  a  moment  and  opened  fire  on  it.  Fully  two  minutes  elapsed, 
and  then  Sumter  replied,  firing  by  battery.  The  other  monitors  now 
steamed  up,  taking  their  respective  positions,  but  with  apparent  hesitation 
and  as  far  out  of  range  as  possible.  The  action  had  become  general,  Sumter 
being  the  central  point  of  the  attack.  An  occasional  shot  was  sent  at  Moul- 
trie, an  occasional  one  at  Batteries  Bee  and  Beauregard. 

The  spectacle  of  this  singular  combat  between  the  fort  and  what  appeared 
to  be  nine  floating  iron  turrets — for  the  hulls  of  the  monitors  were  almost 
wholly  submerged — was,  indeed,  an  impressive  one,  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Admiral  Du  Pont's  flag- 
ship, the  New  Ironsides,  advanced  to  within  some  seventeen  hundred 
yards  of  Sumter,  evidently  with  a  view  to  breach  its  walls.  But  the  con- 
centrated fire  from  our  batteries  forced  her  to  withdraw  hurriedly  out  of 
range,  as  the  Passaic  had  already  done,  in  an  apparently  crippled  condition. 
The  fire  of  Sumter  was  so  accurate  that  two  other  monitors  were  compelled 


j)  In  commenting  on  this  passage  Major  John 
Johnson  says  in  a  letter  to  the  editors :  "  After  the 
most  thorough  study  of  all  the  evidence,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  were  no  torpedoes  in  connection 
with  those  rope  obstructions  until  a  later  date." 


\  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  of  the  Passaic,  sec- 
ond in  line,  reported  that  the  opening  shots  came 
from  Port  Moultrie  and  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  that  his  vessel  replied  to  them  in  pass- 
ing "  and  pushed  on  for  Sumter." — Editors. 
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to  retire.  At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Keokuk  advanced  to  within  nine  hundred 
yards  of  Sumter,  but  with  no  better  success  than  her  consorts.  She  soon 
withdrew,  badly  worsted.  The  whole  attacking  squadron  now  slowly  with- 
drew from  an  engagement  which  had  lasted  not  more  than  two  hours  and 
twenty- five  minutes,  but  which  had  been,  for  the  enemy,  a  most  disastrous 
defeat.       [See  also  papers  to  follow.] 

In  the  communication  sent  by  me  to  the  War  Department,  dated  May  24th, 
with  regard  to  the  attack  of  April  7th,  I  made  the  following  statement : 

"  The  action  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  but  the  chief  damage  is  reported  by 
the  enemy  to  have  been  done  in  thirty  minutes.  The  Keokuk  did  not  come  nearer  than  nine 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Sumter;  she  was  destroyed.  The  New  Ironsides  could  not  stand  the 
fire  at  the  range  of  a  mile ;  four  of  her  consorts  (monitors)  were  disabled  at  the  distance  of  not 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  yards.  They  had  only  reached  the  gorge  of  the  harbor — never  within 
it— and  were  baffled  and  driven  back  before  reaching  our  lines  of  torpedoes  and  obstructions, 
which  had  been  constructed  as  an  ultimate  defensive  resort  as  far  as  they  could  be  provided. 
The  heaviest  batteries  had  not  been  employed.  Therefore  it  may  be  accepted,  as  shown,  that 
these  vaunted  monitor  batteries,  though  formidable  engines  of  war,  after  all  are  not  invulner- 
able nor  invincible,  and  may  be  destroyed  or  defeated  by  heavy  ordnance  properly  placed  and 
skillfully  handled.  In  reality  they  have  not  materially  altered  the  military  relations  of  forts  and 
ships.  On  this  occasion  the  monitors  operated  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  day 
was  calm,  and  the  water,  consequently,  was  as  stable  as  that  of  a  river ;  their  guns  were  fired  with 
deliberation,  doubtless  by  trained  artillerists.  According  to  the  enemy's  statements,  the  fleet 
fired  151  shots.  .  .  .  Not  more  than  thirty-four  shots  \  took  effect  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter. 
.  .  .  Fort  Moidtrie  and  our  other  batteries  were  not  touched  in  a  way  to  be  considered,  while 
in  return  they  threw  1399  shots.  At  the  same  time  Sumter  discharged  810  shots ;  making  the 
total  number  of  shots  fired  2209,  of  which  the  enemy  reports  that  520  struck  the  different  vessels ; 
a  most  satisfactory  accuracy  when  the  smallness  of  the  target  is  considered." 

The  repulse  had  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  possible  by  the  North, 
and  when  the  news  reached  that  section  it  engendered  a  heavy  gloom  of  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement — a  feeling  not  unlike  that  which  had  prevailed 
there  after  the  Confederate  victory  at  Manassas  on  J uly  21st,  1861.  It  was 
clear  to  me,  however,  that  the  enemy,  whose  land  forces  had  not  cooperated 
in  this  naval  attack,  would  not  rest  upon  his  defeat,  but  would  soon  make 
another  effort,  with  renewed  vigor,  and  on  a  larger  scale.    I  was  therefore 


■&The  following  are  extracts  from  reports  of 
officers  in  command  or  on  duty  that  day. 

Colonel  Ehett  said : 

"  The  enemy's  fire  was  mostly  ricochet  and  not  very 
accurate ;  most  of  their  shot  passed  over  the  fort,  and 
several  to  the  right  and  left.  The  greater  portion  of 
their  shots  were  from  1300  to  1400  yards  distant,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  extent  of  their  effective  range.  Some 
shots  were  from  a  greater  distance,  and  did  not  reach 
the  fort  at  all." 

General  Ripley  said : 

"  The  action  was  purely  of  artillery,—  forts  and  bat- 
teries against  the  iron-clad  vessels  of  the  enemy,— other 
means  of  defense,  obstructions  and  torpedoes,  not  hav- 
ing come  into  play. 

"  Fort  Sumter  was  the  principal  object  of  the  attack, 
and  to  that  garrison  .  .  .  special  credit  is  due  for 
sustaining  the  shock,  and,  with  their  powerful  arma- 
ment, contributing  principally  to  the  repulse." 

Major  Echols,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  his 


report  to  Major  Harris,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  de- 
partment, used  this  language  : 

"She  [the  Keokuk]  sank  off  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning 
(April  8).  Her  smoke-stack  and  turrets  are  now  visible 
at  low  water.  From  her  wreck  floated  ashore  a  book, 
a  spy-glass,  and  pieces  of  furniture  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  small  fragments  of  iron  sticking  in  them.  .  .  . 
The  total  number  [of  shots]  fired  by  the  enemy  [was] 
about  110  [in  fact,  151  to  154.  —  G.  T.  B.  ],  which  were  prin- 
cipally directed  at  Sumter.  Her  walls  show  the  effect 
of  fifty-five  missiles  —  shot,  shells,  and  fragments.  .  .  . 
The  casualties  are  slight.  At  Sumter  live  men  were 
wounded  by  fragments  of  masonry  and  wood.  ...  At 
Moultrie  one  man  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  flag- 
staff when  shot  away.  At  Battery  Wagner  an  ammuni- 
tion chest  .  .  .  exploded  from  the  blast  of  the  gun. 
killing  three  men,  mortally  wounding  one,  slightly 
wounding  Lieutenant  Steedman,  in  charge  of  the  gun, 
and  three  men."  G.  T.  B. 

}  Major  Echols's  report  puts  the  number  at  fifty- 
fi re,  which  it  is  conceded  is  the  correct  one. —  G.  T.  B. 
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very  much  concerned  when,  scarcely  a  week  afterward,  the  War  Department 
compelled  me  to  send  Cooke's  and  Clingman's  commands  back  to  North 
Carolina,  and,  early  in  May,  two  other  brigades  [S.  R.  Gist's  and  W.  H.  T. 
Walker's],  numbering  five  thousand  men,  with  two  batteries  of  light  artillery, 
to  reenforce  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  fact 
is  that,  on  the  10th  of  May,  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  even 
directed  that  still  another  force  of  five  thousand  men  should  be  withdrawn 
from  my  department  to  be  sent  to  Vicksburg  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Pemberton.  But  my  protest  against  so  exhaustive  a  drain  upon  my  com- 
mand was  fortunately  heeded,  and  I  was  allowed  to  retain  the  reduced  force 
I  then  had  under  me,  amounting  on  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  whole  State  of 
South  Carolina,  to  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  With  these,  it  was 
evident,  I  could  not  protect  every  vulnerable  point  at  the  same  time ;  and 
thereafter,  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  I  had  to  withdraw  troops  from  one 
quarter  of  the  department  to  reenforce  another. 

The  fact  that  a  new  commander  of  high  engineering  repute,  General 
Gillmore,  had  been  sent  to  supersede  General  Hunter  %  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  that  we  would  not  have  to  wait  long  before  another  and  more  serious 
attack  was  made.  A  further  reason  for  such  a  belief  was  the  presence  at 
that  time  of  six  Federal  regiments  on  Folly  Island,  under  Brigadier-General 
Israel  Vogdes,  an  officer  of  merit,  perfectly  familiar  with  Charleston  and  the 
surrounding  country,  having  been  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie  before  the  war. 

On  the  7th  of  July  four  monitors  were  seen  off  the  Charleston  bar.  The 
fleet  had  not  otherwise  increased  up  to  that  day.  During  the  night  of  the  8th 
the  noise,  apparently  made  by  extensive  chopping  with  axes,  was  distinctly 
heard  from  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Morris  Island.  The  sand-hills,  so 
numerous  on  Little  Folly  Island,  afforded  much  facility  to  the  enemy  for 
keeping  us  in  the  dark  as  to  his  ulterior  designs,  although  nothing  indicated 
any  effort  on  his  part  at  concealment.  \ 


&  General  Hunter  was  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Kansas  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  on  the  31st  of  March,  1862, 
relieving  Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman, 
and  was  himself  relieved  by  General  Quincy  A. 
Gillmore  on  the  12th  of  June,  1863.  Among  the 
chief  events  of  General  Hunter's  administration 
were  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  April  11th, 
1862  (see  General  Gillmore's  description  of  these 
operations,  Vol.  n.,  p.  1) ;  the  declaration  of  free- 
dom (April  12th,  1862)  to  slaves  in  Fort  Pulaski 
and  on  Cockspur  Island,  Ga. ;  a  similar  declaration 
(May  9th)  to  slaves  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina,  which  was  annulled,  ten  days  later  by 
President  Lincoln  ;  and  the  enlistment  of  the  first 
colored  troops,  called  the  1st  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment.— Editors. 

4-  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  official 
report  to  the  War  Department  upon  this  important 
event  in  the  siege  of  Charleston : 

"At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  the 
enemy's  attack  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  on  our  posi- 
tion from  a  great  number  of  light  guns,  apparently 
placed  during  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours  in  the 


works  lately  thrown  up  on  Little  Folly  Island.  Three 
monitors  about  the  same  time  crossed  the  bar  and 
brought  their  formidable  armaments  to  bear  on  the 
left  flank  of  our  position,  while  several  barges  with 
howitzers,  in  Lighthouse  Inlet,  flanked  our  right.  For 
two  hours  the  enemy  kept  up  the  lire  from  these  three 
different  point  s,  our  batteries  replying  vigorously. 

"The  barges  of  the  enemy,  filled  with  troops,  having 
been  seen  in  Lighthouse  Inlet  in  the  direction  of  Black 
Island,  and  Oyster  Point  being  the  nearest  and  most  ac- 
cessible spot  for  debarkation  from  them,  it  was  justly 
considered  the  one  most  necessary  to  protect,  and  there- 
fore the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  21st  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  about  350  effective  men,  were  stationed  by 
Colonel  R.  F.  Graham,  the  immediate  commander  of 
the  island,  on  the  peninsula  leading  to  that  point. 

"  In  this  position  the  infantry  were  unavoidably  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  boat  howitzers,  but  sheltered  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  from  that  of  the  guns  on  Little 
Folly  Island. 

"  About  7  o'clock  the  enemy  advanced  on  Oyster 
Point  in  a  flotilla  of  boats  containing  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
endeavored  to  effect  and  hold  a  landing,  in  which  they 
were  opposed  by  the  infantry  until  about  8  o'clock,  when 
another  force  of  two  or  three  regiments  made  good  a  land- 
ing in  front  of  our  batteries  on  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island  proper.  These  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
beach,  and  advanced  directly  upon  our  works,  throwing 
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It  is  not  true  that  this  attack  was  a  surprise.  The  commander  of  Morris 
Island  and  all  the  troops  on  it  knew  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  make 
one  from  Little  Folly.  I  knew  it  as  well.  The  real  cause  of  the  Federal  suc- 
cess on  the  10th  of  July  was  the  insufficiency  of  our  infantry  force  on  Morris 
Island,  let  alone  the  fact  that  I  could  not,  for  want  of  necessary  labor,  com- 
plete the  battery  already  referred  to,  and  which  was  of  no  service  whatever 
to  us  on  that  occasion.^  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  main  object  he  had  in  view,  was  not  only 
landing  troops  at  the  southern  end  of  Morris  Island,  but  was  also  seriously 
threatening  James  Island,  and  had  made  a  strong  demonstration  against  it  by 
the  Stono  River.  It  is  clear  to  me  that,  but  for  my  determination  not  to 
weaken  my  force  there  for  the  support  of  Morris  Island,  this  demonstration 
would  have  been  converted  into  a  real  attack,  the  results  of  which  might  have 
been  far  more  disastrous ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  James.  Island  was  the 
avenue  of  approach  I  dreaded  the  most  to  see  selected,  and  which  on  that 
account  I  feared  the  enemy  would  select.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  gateway 
to  the  avenue  which  would  have  almost  assuredly  led  into  the  heart  of 
Charleston.  The  enemy  had  preferred  breaking  in  through  the  window, 
and  I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  regret  it.  He  was  held  in  check  there,  and 
never  got  in  until  we  finally  opened  the  gate  ourselves  toward  the  end  of 
the  war. 

On  the  evening  of  July  10th  detachments  from  various  Georgia  reg- 
iments which  I  had  called  for  began  to  arrive.  I  pressed  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  Clingman's  brigade.  Part  of  it  came  on  the  12th.  The  day  before, 
at  early  dawn,  the  enemy  assaulted  Battery  Wagner,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss  to  him.  Two  Federal  officers  and  some  95  men  were  killed 
within  pistol-range  of  our  works.  We  captured  six  officers  and  about  113 
men.  Most  of  them  were  wounded.  Three  monitors  and  three  wooden 
gun-boats  assisted  the  Federal  land  forces  on  that  occasion.  Battery 
Wagner  was  again  shelled  on  the  12th  by  part  of  the  fleet,  while  the 

out  on  each  flank  numerous  skirmishers,  who  very  soon  j)  The  following  table  shows  what  force  I  could 
succeeded  in  flanking  and  taking  the  batteries  in  re-  dispose  of,  at  the  time,  in  and  around  Charleston, 
verse.   After  an  obstinate  resistance  our  artillery  had      fa  f  .    t  fa    n  fa    pi    t  Mmt       District  of 

to  abandon  their  pieces,—  three  8-mch  navy  shell  guns,  .         T  , 

two  8-inch  sea-coast  howitzers,  one  rifled  24-pounder,  South  Carolina.  1  had : 
one  30-pounder  Parrott,  one  12-pounder  Whit  worth,  three  i  _  On  James  Island  — 

10-inch  sea-coast  mortars, —  eleven  in  all,  and  fall  back. 

"  Two  companies  of  the,  7th  South  Carolina  Battalion, 
which  arrived  about  this  time,  were  ordered  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  batteries;  but  they  could  not  make  head 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

"  This  success  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  cut  off  our 
infantry  engaged  at  Oyster  Point  from  their  line  of 
retreat;  and,  consequently,  about  9  o'clock  Colonel 
Graham  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  Battery  Wagner, 
which  was  accomplished  under  a  severe  flanking  fire 
from  the  monitors.  The  enemy  thus  gained  possession 
of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  by  rapidly  throwing 
a  large  number  of  troops  across  the  inlet,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  available  infantry  on  the,  spot,  about 
four  hundred  effective  men,  to  resist.  It  was  not  the 
erection  of  works  on  Little  Folly  Island  that  caused  the 
abandonment  of  our  position ;  it  was  clearly  the  want 
on  our  side  of  infantry  support,  and  the  enemy's  supe- 
rior weight  and  number  of  guns,  and  the  heavy  sup- 
porting brigade  of  infantry  that  swept  away  our  feeble, 

stinted  means  of  resistance."  G.  T.  B.  T.  B. 
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—  On  Morris  Island— 
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THE  WEEHAWKEN 


land  forces  were  engaged  in  putting  up  works  near 
the  middle  of  Morris  Island.  They  were  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  accurate  firing  of  Fort  Sumter  and 
of  Battery  Gregg. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  Clingman's 
brigade  and  of  other  troops  called  from  the  Second 
and  Third  Military  Districts  of  my  department,  I 
was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  an  attempt  in  force 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Morris  Island.  But  the 
configuration  of  that  island,  its  proximity  to  the 
Federal  monitors,  and  the  fact,  no  less  important, 
that  fully  four  thousand  men  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  convinced  me  that  no  step 
of  that  kind  could  then  have  been  successful.  Our 
limited  means  of  transportation  was  also  a  great 
drawback  to  us.  Upon  further  reflection  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
do  more  toward  checking  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  by  erect- 
ing new  batteries  on  James 
Island,  and  by  strengthening 
others  already  in  position  there 
and  elsewhere.  I  issued  orders 
to  that  effect,  and  they  were  vigorously  carried  out.  Battery  Simkins,  in 
advance  of  Fort  Johnson,  on  Shell  Point,  was  one  of  these  new  batteries. 
It  was  armed  with  one  10-inch  Columbiad,  one  6.40  Brooke,  and  three 
10-inch  mortars;  and  guns  were  taken  from  Sumter  to  increase  the  arma- 
ment of  Moultrie. 

The  damages  in  Battery  Wagner  were  soon  repaired,  and  the  fire  of  the 
monitors  and  gun-boats  was  regularly  answered.  Three  guns,  instead  of  two, 
were  mounted  at  the  Shell  Point  Battery ;  and  I  also  caused  gun-batteries  of 
10-inch  Columbiads  to  be  substituted  for  the  mortar-batteries  at  Fort  John- 
son. I  ordered  the  forces  on  Morris  Island  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  strictly 
sufficient  to  hold  our  works  there ;  and,  the  enemy's  pickets  along  the  Stono 
having  been  increased  at  that  time,  I  instructed  General  Johnson  Hagood  to 
advance  at  once  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and  thus  ascertain 
what  was  their  real  intent  as  to  James  Island.    This  was  done  with  General 


EFFECT   OF   THE    SHOT    FROM    FORT    Sl'MTER    ON  THE 
PLATING  AND  THE  SMOKE-STACK.  OF  THE  MONITOR 
"WEEHAWKEN."     FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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Hagood's  usual  promptitude  of  action,  and  on  the  16th  the  Federal  forces 
were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  gun-boats,  our  troops  occupying  the 
ground  they  had  lost  on  that  occasion.  My  order  to  Major  Harris,  Chief 
Engineer,  was,  nevertheless,  "  to  increase  the  batteries  on  James  Island 
bearing  on  Morris  Island  by  at  least  twenty  guns  on  siege-carriages,  so  as  to 
envelop  the  enemy  with  a  'circle  of  fire'  whenever  he  might  gain  possession 
of  the  north-east  end  of  Morris  Island;  all  works  to  be  pushed  on  day  and 
night."  On  the  18th  the  Federal  troops  crowded  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island  and  took  position  behind  their  breastworks.  It  was  clear  that  another 
attempt  was  about  to  be  made  against  Wagner,  and  it  was  made  with  no  less 
vigor  than  obstinacy.  The  New  Ironsides,  five  monitors,  and  a  large  wooden 
frigate  joined  in  the  bombardment.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  was  more  rapid 
on  that  occasion  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  General  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  of 
Virginia,  the  gallant  and  efficient  officer  in  command  of  Battery  Wagner  at  the 
time,  estimated  "  that  nine  hundred  shot  and  shell  were  thrown  in  and  against 
the  battery  during  the  eleven  hours  that  the  bombardment  lasted."  Wagner 
answered  but  slowly  to  this  terrible  onslaught.  Not  so,  however,  with  Sum- 
ter and  Gregg,  which  fired  with  even  more  rapidity  than  the  enemy,  and,  as 
ever,  did  splendid  work.  After  dusk  on  the  same  evening  the  Federal  fleet 
was  seen  to  retire,  and  the  land  forces  advanced  to  attack  Wagner.  They 
displayed  great  determination.  A  portion  of  them  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
ditch  and  actually  gained  a  foot-hold  on  the  southern  salient  of  the  battery. 
General  Hagood,  with  Colonel  G.  P.  Harrison's  32d  Georgia,  arrived  oppor- 
tunely at  that  hour,  in  obedience  to  my  orders,  and  was  of  great  assistance  in 
precipitating  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  though  it  had  fairly  begun  before  his 
arrival.    My  report  says  : 

"  The  assault  was  terribly  disastrous  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
must  have  been  3000,  as  800  bodies  were  interred  in  front  of  Battery  Wagner  on  the  following 
morning.  .  .  .  Our  own  loss  during  the  bombardment  and  assault  was  174,  killed  and 
wounded." 

From  that  time  up  to  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  the  enemy  scarcely 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  heavily  firing  upon  our  works — sometimes  with 
his  land  forces  alone,  at  other  times  with  these  and  his  fleet  combined.  He 
was  also  busily  engaged  on  his  batteries  and  trenches,  while,  on  our  side,  we 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  repair  the  damages  done  to  our  works  and  to 
strengthen  the  weakened  walls  of  Sumter,  whose  disarmament  was  carefully 
carried  on  at  night,  in  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  enemy's  heavy 
guns,  from  stationary  batteries,  which  would  eventually  render  it  untenable 
as  an  artillery  post.  That  such  a  result  was  inevitable  no  one  could  possibly 
doubt,  and  that  the  whole  of  Morris  Island  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  no  less  evident.  But,  so  long  as  the  batteries  in 
process  of  construction  on  the  mainland  were  unfinished,  I  had  resolved  to 
hold  Wagner  and  Gregg  to  the  last  extremity.  Every  movement  of  the 
enemy  was  in  the  meantime  watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  while  the 
accurate  firing  of  Sumter,  Gregg,  and  Wagner  continued  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  parties  engaged  on  his  lines  of  gradual  approaches. 
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CHARLESTON  UNDER  FIRE— VIEW  ON  MARKET   STREET.     FROM  A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 

Among  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  this  period  of  the  siege  was  the 
seven  days'  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  commenced  on  the  17th  of 
August  and  lasted  up  to  the  23d.  It  appeared  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federals,  a  desperate  and  final  attempt  to  force  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and 
thus  effect  the  reduction  of  Morris  Island,  and  even  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. This  was  evidenced  by  the  peremptory  demand  which  I  received  from 
General  Gillmore  on  the  21st  for  the  "immediate  evacuation  of  Morris 
Island  and  Fort  Sumter,"  followed  by  the  threat  that  if,  within  "  four  hours  " 
after  the  delivery  of  his  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  Battery 
Wagner,  no  reply  was  had,  he  would  "open  fire  on  the  city  of  Charleston 
from  batteries  already  established  within  easy  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city." 
This  communication  reached  me  after  the  time  specified.    [See  p.  66.] 

I  protested  against  the  bombardment  of  a  city  filled  with  old  men,  women, 
and  children  before  giving  the  customary  notice  of  three  or  four  days  in 
which  to  allow  them  to  escape  from  danger.  From  a  work  which  was  called 
the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  because  of  the  spot  where  it  had  been  erected,  the 
enemy,  with  an  8-inch  Parrott  rifle-gun,  and  before  receiving  my  answer,  did 
open  fire  upon  "  the  heart "  of  the  city.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  energy  of  my  protest,  which  in  due  time  reached  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federal  commander,  forced  him  to  recede  somewhat  from  the  position  he 
had  at  first  taken,  for  he  ultimately  ordered  the  firing  upon  the  city  to  be 
suspended  for  the  space  of  two  days.  When  resumed  it  was  not  continued 
long ;  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  gun,  after  36  rounds,  very  fortunately  burst,  and 
none  other  was  mounted  in  that  locality  to  take  its  place.  The  result  of  the 
seven  days'  bombardment  of  Sumter  was  to  convert  that  historic  fort  into  a 
confused  mass  of  crumbling  debris,  but  without  altogether  impairing  its 
capacity  of  resistance.  The  greatest  danger  threatening  the  garrison  just 
then,  and  one  no  doubt  counted  upon  by  the  enemy,  was  the  probability  of 
the  explosion  by  shot  and  shell  of  its  powder  magazine,  which  was,  indeed, 
momentarily  apprehended  by  the  gallant  men  within  the  work. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  General  Gillmore's  working  parties,  ever  on  the  increase, 
were  gradually  but  surely  extending  their  trenches  and  mining  opera- 
tions nearer  and  nearer  to  Battery  Wagner.  On  the  26th  our  rifle-pits 
in  front  of  the  work  were  assailed  by  an  overpowering  force  and  taken, 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  the  fire  on  Sumter  was  so  intense  as  to  effect 
its  virtual  destruction.  The  following  extract  from  the  Engineer's  report, 
forwarded  at  that  time  to  the  War  Department,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  work : 

"  Toward  noon  the  effect  of  the  fire  was  to  carry  away  at  one  fall  four  rampart  arches  on 
north-east  front,  with  terre-plein  platforms  and  guns,  thus  leaving  on  this  front  only  one  arch 
and  a  half,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  east  spiral  stair.  Some  of  the  lower  casemate  piers  of 
same  front  have  been  seriously  damaged,  rendering  unsafe  the  service  of  two  guns  hitherto 
available  in  that  quarter.  On  the  exterior,  the  chief  injury  done  is  to  be  noticed  at  south-east 
pan-coupe  and  two  next  upper  casemates  on  east  front.  From  these  localities  the  scarp  wall  has 
fallen  away  completely  and  left  the  arches  exposed,  as  well  as  the  sand  filling  half  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  second  tier." 

The  next  day  six  monitors,  together  with  the  Ironsides,  opened  fire  on  the 
fort,  using  the  heaviest  projectiles,  namely,  8-inch  Parrotts,  rifle-shells,  and 
11  and  15  inch  smooth-bore  shot  and  shell.  Sumter  remained  silent.  It  had 
not  one  single  gun  in  working  order  with  which  to  reply.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  my  report  to  the  War  Department : 

"  The  north-east  and  north-west  terre-pleins  had  fallen  in,  and  the  western  wall  had  a  crack 
entirely  through  from  parapet  to  berme.  The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  wall  was  down, 
the  upper  east  magazine  penetrated,  and  lower  east  magazine  waU  cracked  ;  the  eastern  wall 
itself  nearly  shot  away,  and  large  portions  down ;  ramparts  gone,  and  nearly  every  casemate 
breached.  The  casemates  on  the  eastern  face  were  still  filled  with  sand,  and  gave  some  pro- 
tection to  the  garrison  from  shells.  Not  a  single  gun  remained  in  barbette,  and  but  a  single 
smooth-bore  32-pounder  in  the  west  face  that  could  be  fired  as  the  morning  and  evening  gun." 

While  Sumter  had  thus  been  made  a  mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  the  enemy, 
except  at  short  intervals,  spared  no  effort  to  effect  the  demolition  of  Wagner 
also.  In  spite  of  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  several  commanders — 
Taliaferro,  Hagood,  A.  H.  Colquitt,  Clingman,  R.  F.  Graham,  Harrison,  and 
L.  M.  Keitt — who,  in  turn,  were  placed  there;  in  spite  of  the  almost  super- 
human energy  and  pluck  of  its  garrison  and  working  parties  to  repair,  at 
night,  the  damage  done  during  the  day,  it  became  evident,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  that  any  further  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  it  would  result 
in  the  useless  loss  of  the  garrisons  of  both  Wagner  and  Gregg.  The  enemy's 
sap  had.  reached  the  moat  of  the  former  work.  The  heavy  Parrott  shells  used 
against  its  parapets  had  breached  them  and  knocked  away  the  bomb-proofs. 
It  had  become  impossible  to  repair  the  damages  done. 

Colonel  Rhett  and  his  artillery  command  of  regulars  had  already  been 
transferred  to  the  batteries  forming  the  inner  defenses,  which  were  now 
almost  entirely  completed,  and  mostly  armed  with  the  very  guns  of  Sumter. 
Major  Stephen  Elliott,  with  an  infantry  force  taken  from  various  regiments 
in  and  around  the  city,  had  been  put  there  to  hold  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
against  any  storming  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  the  morning  and 
evening  salute  to  the  Confederate  flag,  still  floating  to  the  breeze.  Major 
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THE  FIRST  BREACH  IN  FORT  SUMTER.     FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


Major  Joliu  Johnson  writes  to  tile  editors  that  the  Sumter  had  been  silenced  for  a  week  prior  to  that  date, 
photograph  was  taken  on  September  8th,  1863,  during  a  The  picture  shows  the  full  height  of  the  wall  of  the  par- 
heavy  engagement  between  the  iron-clad  fleet  and  the  apet,  the -first  breach,  and  the  fallen  casemates  of  the 
forts  on  Sullivan's  Island,  including  Fort  Moultrie,  north-western  wall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Elliott  had  been  selected  by  me  with  care  for  that  post  of  honor  and  danger. 
He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him ;  as  did,  later  on, 
Captain  John  C.  Mitchel,  who  relieved  him  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  and  lost  his 
life  while  in  command  there  on  the  20th  of  July,  1864;  he  was  succeeded  by 
another  brave  officer,  Captain  T.  A.  Huguenin,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  uninjured  and  only  left  the  fort  at  its  final  evacuation  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1865.  Another  gallant  officer,  Major  John  Johnson,  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Engineers,  was  of  much  assistance  in  the  defense  of  the  ruins, 
and  remained  therein  while  they  were  held  by  us. 

The  instructions  for  the  evacuation  of  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  had 
been  prepared  by  me  with  much  deliberation  and  thought.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  began  as  previously  agreed  upon,  and  was  conducted  in  silence, 
with  great  coolness  and  precision.  My  orders  were  carried  out  almost  to  the 
letter.  Owing  to  some  defect  in  the  fuses,  however,  the  powder  magazines 
of  neither  Wagner  nor  Gregg  were  exploded,  although  they  had  been  lit, 
with  all  due  precaution,  by  able  officers.  The  wounded  and  sick  had  been 
first  removed;  then  the  companies  were  marched  by  detachments  to  the 
boats  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  embarked  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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"1HE  BATTERY,"  CHARLESTON.      FROM   A  SKETCH   MADE   IN  1873. 

naval  officers  in  command.  Two  companies  remained  in  Battery  Wagner,  as 
a  rear-guard,  until  all  the  others  were  embarked,  when  they  also  were  with- 
drawn. Our  loss  was  slight  both  in  men  and  materials,  and  the  Federal 
victory  was  barren.  \ 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  details  of  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  for  the  reason  that,  apart  from  the  high  interest  of  the 
recital,  the  matchless  spirit  and  discipline  displayed  by  its  commander  and 
garrison  reacted  upon  all  the  commands  in  my  department,  and  aroused 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  emulation  among  the  troops  defending  Charleston, 
which  resulted  in  the  greatest  heroism.  And  it  is  history  to  say  that  the 
defense  of  Sumter  and  Wagner  are  feats  of  war  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

I  now  propose,  before  closing,  to  review  a  few  passages  of  General  Gill- 
more's  book,  published  just  after  the  war,  and,  as  appears  on  its  title-page, 
"  by  authority."  Most  of  its  errors  have  already  been  refuted  in  my  "  Morris 
Island  Report,"  which  is  given,  in  extenso,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard"  (Harper  &  Brothers:  pp.  102 
et  seq.)  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  comment  briefly  upon  certain  misap- 
prehensions and  false  conclusions  of  the  author. 

General  Gillmore  was  considered  during  the  war  the  first  engineer  officer 
in  the  Federal  service.  Such  is  his  standing  up  to  this  day.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  sent  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  to  effect  what 
General  Hunter  had  failed  to  do,  to  wit,  the  capture  of  Charleston. 

\  In  General  Gillmore's  dispatch  to  Admiral  Dahlgren,  dated  September  7th,  5:10  a.  m.,  he  said: 
"The  whole  island  is  ours,  but  the  enemy  have  escaped  us." — G.  T.  B. 
&  See  paper  by  General  Gillmore,  written  in  1887,  to  follow. — Editors. 
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General  Gillmore's  book  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  It  furnishes  new 
and  important  information  to  the  student  of  military  history.  Its  tabular 
statements  are  generally  accurate ;  the  plates,  drawings,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared maps  annexed  to  it  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The  description 
he  gives  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  of  the  fortifications  in  and  around  its 
harbor,  is  exact.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  paragraph  num- 
bered nineteen  in  the  book  [p.  11]  is  exceptionable.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  strength  of  the  James  Island  works  was  tested  by  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon 
them  by  our  forces  under  Brigadier-General  [H.  W.]  Benham  on  the  16th  of  June,  1862." 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  place  the  facts  of  this  attack  in  their  proper  light, 
because  that  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Gillmore  for  not  having  attacked  by 
James  Island  in  July,  1863,  when  he  attempted  the  Morris  Island  route. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  point  attacked  by  Generals  Benham 
and  1. 1.  Stevens  near  Secession ville  J  was  the  strongest  one  of  the  whole  line, 
which  was  then  unfinished  and  was  designed  to  be  some  five  miles  in  length. 

The  two  Federal  commanders  might  have  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their 
front  had  they  proceeded  farther  up  the  Stono.  Even  as  it  was,  the  fight  at 
Secessionville  was  lost,  in  great  measure,  by  lack  of  tenacity  on  the  part  of 
Generals  Benham  and  Stevens.  Their  troops  outnumbered  ours  more  than 
two  to  one,  and  fought  with  considerable  dash.  Some  of  them,  in  the  impetus 
of  the  assault,  went  even  inside  one  of  the  salients  of  the  work.  It  was  saved 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth.  General  Benham's  attack  was,  therefore,  hardly  a 
"  test "  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  carrying  the  James  Island  works. 
The  failure  in  June,  1862,  was  no  good  reason  for  not  making  the  attempt 
over  again  in  July,  1863  —  1.  Because  that  point  of  the  attack  was  the  strong- 
est instead  of  the  weakest  of  the  line,  other  parts  of  it,  further  west,  being 
but  feebly  guarded  and  poorly  armed.  2.  Because  the  forces  under  me  in 
July,  1863,  were  much  less  than  those  under  General  Pemberton  in  June, 
1862.  3.  Because  in  July,  1863,  I  had  only  1184  infantry  on  the  whole  of 
James  Island;  whereas,  in  order  to  guard  the  defensive  lines  properly, 
I  should  have  had  a  force  of  at  least  8000  men  there.  General  Gillmore 
says,  p.  12 : 

"  A  land  attack  upon  Charleston  was  not  even  discussed  at  any  of  the  interviews  to  which  I 
was  invited,  and  was  certainly  never  contemplated  by  me." 

His  reasons  for  not  having  contemplated  such  a  movement  are  shown  in 
paragraph  27  of  his  book,  where  he  asserts,  in  substance,  that  beyond  the 
capture  of  Morris  Island  and  the  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  he  never 
intended,  with  an  army  of  only  11,000  men,  and  with  so  many  difficulties  in 
his  way,  to  undertake  any  operations  against  the  land  defenses  of  Charleston, 
knowing  as  he  did  how  superior  my  forces  were  to  his  own,  and  what  facili- 

i  The  assault  at  Secessionville  was  made  by  report  of  General  David  Hunter,  who  commanded 

Stevens's  division  of  about  3500  men,  supported  the  department,  the  attack  was  made  by  General 

by  General  H.  G.  Wright's  division,  numbering  Benham  in  violation  of  his  instructions. 

3100.  Wright's  troops  were  not  seriously  engaged.  The  Confederate  force  engaged  was  commanded 

The  aggregate  Union  loss  was  683,  of  whom  529  by  General  N.  G.  Evans,  and  sustained  a  loss  of 

belonged  to  Stevens's  division.    According  to  the  about  200. —  Editors. 
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ties  I  had  "for  concentrating  troops  by  railroad."  "  The  capture  of  Charles- 
ton" was,  after  all,— and  General  Gillmore  admits  it,— "the  ultimate  object 
in  view."  The  possession  of  Morris  Island  and  the  demolition  of  Sumter 
by  the  Federal  land  and  naval  forces  were  mere  incidents  in  the  drama. 
These  did  not  cause  the  fall  of  the  much  hated  and  much  coveted  rebel  city ; 

and  General  Gillmore,  "  though  he  had  overcome 
difficulties  almost  unknown  in  modern  sieges,"  | 
did  not  achieve  "  the  ultimate  object  in  view." 

The  fact  is  that  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July, 
1863,  the  Confederate  forces  available  for  the 
defense  of  the  exterior  lines  of  Charleston  did 
not  exceed  6500  men,  distributed  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  protection  of  James,  Sulli- 
van's, and  Morris  islands,  and  of  the  city  proper; 
whereas  General  Gillmore  had  at  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  estimate,  ]  1,000  men,  whom 
he  might  have  easily  concentrated  against  any 
special  point.  Supposing  that  point  to  have  been 
the  James  Island  lines,  the  weak  Confederate 
force  there  stationed :  1181  infantry,  would  have 
had  to  withstand  an  overwhelming  assault. 
Transportation  was  altogether  inadequate,  and 
all  effort  made  to  reenforce  any  of  the  above- 
named  localities  would  have  necessarily  uncovered  some  other  points  equally 
liable  to  attack. 

General  Gillmore  exaggerates  "the  formidable  strength  of  1  Fort'  "Wagner," 
as  he  persistently  calls  it,  and  explains  how  "  its  position,  trace,  armament, 
and  interior  arrangements  "  compelled  him  to  change  the  plan  of  operations 
first  adopted  against  it.    He  says,  p.  43  of  his  book : 

"  It  had  an  excellent  command  and  a  bold  relief.  ...  It  was  constructed  of  compact 
sand,  upon  which  the  heaviest  projectiles  produce  but  little  effect,  and  in  which  damages  could 
be  easily  and  speedily  repaired.  It  was  known  to  contain  a  secure  and  capacious  bomb-proof 
shelter  for  its  entire  garrison,  and  to  be  armed  with  between  fifteen  and  twenty  guns  of  various 
calibers,  nearly  all  bearing  upon  and  completely  covering  the  only  approach  to  it,  which  was 
over  a  shallow  and  shifting  beach,  of  scarcely  half  a  company  front  in  width  in  many  j>laces, 
subject  to  frequent  overflow  by  the  tides,  and  swept  by  the  guns  of  not  only  Fort  Wagner 
itself,  but  of  Battery  Gregg,  Fort  Sumter,  and  several  heavily  armed  batteries  on  James  Island.1' 

"  Battery "  Wagner,  as  it  should  be  called,  for  it  never  was  a  "  fort,"  had 
successfully  repulsed  two  assaults  by  overpowering  numbers,  and  with  such 
bloody  results  as  to  deter  the  enemy  from  again  attempting  the  same  mode 
of  attack.  It  withstood  and  baffled  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  naval 
and  land  forces  during  fifty-eight  consecutive  days.  Indisputably  General 
Gillmore's  success  on  Morris  Island  was  tardy  and  barren  of  the  fruit 
expected  and  sought. 

Battery  Wagner  was  originally  an  ordinary  field-battery,   erected,  as 

j.  General  Halleck's  report  of  November  15th,  18G3. 
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already  stated,  by  General  Pemberton  to  prevent  a  near  approach  from  the 
south  end  of  Morris  Island.  It  was  pierced  for  eleven  guns,  only  three  of 
which  were  heavy  pieces.  These  were  two  10-inch  Columbiads  and  one  32- 
pounder  rifled,  which  was  of  but  slight  service,  for  it  burst  after  firing  a  few 
rounds  and  was  never  replaced.  The  other  guns  were  32-pounder  carronades 
and  12-pounder  mortars,  placed  on  the  "  curtain  "  of  the  battery,  facing  the 
approach  from  the  south.  Most  of  these  had  been  disabled  by  the  terrible 
fire  opened  upon  them.  The  remaining  ones  were  field-pieces  and  two  8  and 
10  inch  mortars,  the  latter  being  used  as  "  coehorns "  against  the  enemy's 
trenches.  The  work  was  strengthened  and  improved,  its  plan  gradually  modi- 
fied ;  traverses  and  merlons,  and  bomb-proofs  capable  of  sheltering  some  750 
men  (not  1600,  as  General  Gillmore  says,  p.  74  of  his  book),  were  added  to  it 
by  my  orders,  partly  before  the  attack,  partly  after,  and  while  the  enemy 
was  still  making  his  advance.  By  the  addition  of  a  light  parapet  which 
I  had  caused  to  be  thrown  across  its  gorge,  Wagner  had  thus  become  a 
closed  battery,  protected  from  a  surprise  on  the  rear.  But  it  never  was 
a  "  formidable  work " ;  and,  in  fact,  it  fought  the  enemy  from  the  10th  of 
July,  1863,  to  the  6th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  with  men,  artillery, 
and  with  sand. 

The  defense  of  Battery  Wagner,  with  the  great  difficulty  of  access  to  it  and 
the  paucity  of  our  resources,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were  almost  unlim- 
ited, will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  modern  siege  on  record. 
The  last  bombardment  of  Wagner  began  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  lasted  42  hours,  during  which  were  thrown  by  the  Federal 
land-batteries  alone  1663  rifle  projectiles  and  1553  mortar-shells.  The  total 
number  of  projectiles  thrown  by  the  land-batteries  against  Fort  Sumter  up  to 
September  7th  was  6451,  and  against  Battery  Wagner,  from  July  26th  to  Sep- 
tember 7th,  9875,  making  in  all  16,326.  And  yet  only  Wagner  was  taken. 
Sumter,  though  a  mass  of  ruins,  remained  ours  to  the  last,  and  Charleston 
was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  troops  near  the  close  of  the  war,  namely, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  and  then  only  to  furnish  additional  men  to  the 
army  in  the  field. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  SUMTER. 

BY  MAJOR  JOHN  JOHNSON,  C.  S.  ENGINEERS. 


My  first  recollections  of  Fort  Sumter  date  back 
to  my  boyhood,  about  1844,  when  the  walls 
had  not  yet  been  begun,  and  the  structure  was 
only  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Captain 
A.  H.  Bowman,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  was  in  charge  of  works  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  it  was  my  fortune  to 
visit  the  fort  very  frequently  in  his  company. 

A  year  and  three  months  of  my  life  were  after- 
ward spent  in  the  fort,  as  engineer-in-charge,  dur- 
ing the  arduous  and  protracted  defense  by  the 
Confederate  forces  in  the  years  1863  and  1864. 

In  the  beginning  of  1863  the  fort  was  garri- 
soned by  the  greater  part  of  the  1st  South  Carolina 
regiment  of  artillery,  enlisted  as  regulars,  and  com- 


manded by  Colonel  Alfred  Rhett,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Joseph  A.  Yates,  and  Major  Ormsby  Blanding. 
The  drill,  discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  garri- 
son were  maintained  at  the  height  of  excellence. 
A  spirit  of  emulation  existed  between  this  garrison 
and-that  of  Fort  Moultrie,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel,  consisting  of  the  1st  South  Carolina 
Infantry  (regulars),  commanded  by  Colonel  William 
Butler.  The  people  of  the  State  and  city  were 
proud  of  the  two  regiments ;  and  the  Charlestoni- 
ans  thought  of  no  greater  pleasure  for  their  visitors 
than  to  give  them  an  afternoon  trip  down  the  har- 
bor to  see  the  dress-parade  and  hear  the  band  play 
at  Fort  Sumter.  The  fine  record  of  this  garrison, 
beginning  with  the  7th  of  April,  1863,  when  Rear- 
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CAPTAIN   THOMAS   A.  HUGUENIN  IN  THE   HEADQUARTERS-ROOM,  FORT  SUMTER,  DECEMBER  7,  1864. 

FROM  A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


Admiral  Du  Pout's  attack  with  nine  iron-clad  ves- 
sels was  repulsed,  continued  until  September  of 
the  same  year,  when  the  fort,  silenced  by  Major- 
General  Gillmore's  breaching  batteries,  had  no  fur- 
ther use  for  artillerists,  and  was  thenceforth  de- 
fended mostly  by  infantry.  One  or  two  companies 
of  artillerists  would  serve  their  turns  of  duty,  but 
the  new  garrison  was  made  up  of  detachments  from 
infantry  regiments  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  relieving  one  another  every  fort- 
night. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  rose,  on  all  its  five  sides, 
to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  high-water  in  the 
harbor ;  but  they  varied  in  material  and  thickness. 
The  materials  used  were  the  best  Carolina  gray 
brick,  laid  with  mortar,  a  concrete  of  pounded  oys- 
ter-shells and  cement,  and  another  and  harder  sort 
of  concrete  known  as  bSton,  and  used  only  for  the 
embrasures. 

The  scarp  wall  was  five  feet  in  thickness,  but  as 
it  was  backed  by  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  case- 
mates, "  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,"  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  varied  from  five  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  damage  done  to  Fort  Sumter  by  Admiral 
Du  Pout's  naval  attack  was  severe  in  a  few  places. 
The  combined  effect  of  two  shells,  11-inch  and 
15-inch,  respectively,  striking  near  together  on 
the  outer  eastern  wall,  or  sea-front,  was  to  make  a 
complete  breach  on  the  interior  of  the  upper  ease- 
mates,  and  to  show  a  crater  six  feet  in  height  and 
eight  feet  in  width,  on  the  exterior  of  the  wall.  In 
another  place  the  parapet  was  loosened  for  twenty- 
five  feet  of  its  length,  some  of  the  bricks  falling 
out  and  exposing  the  gun-carriage  behind  it. 


The  magaziues  of  the  fort  naturally  gave  the  de- 
fenders special  concern.  There  were  four,  situated 
at  the  extremities  of  the  gorge,  nearest  to  Morris 
Island,  and  in  pairs,  one  over  the  other.  The  stone- 
work built  for  their  protection  externally  had  been 
carried  up  only  to  the  tops  of  the  lower  magazines. 
All  were  used  in  the  naval  fight  of  April  7th,  for  they 
were  not  then  so  imperiled  by  a  naval  fire  as  later 
when  the  eastern  wall  became  reduced  in  height, 
and  the  monitors  could  look  into  the  arches  of  the 
western  casemates.  Before  Gillmore's  guns  opened, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  his  operations  on  Morris 
Island  caused  the  upper  magazines  to  be  abandoned 
and  partly  filled  with  sand  to  protect  the  lower 
ones.  Only  the  eastern  magazine  then  became 
endangered  by  his  fire,  and  that  so  gradually  as  to 
allow  ample  time  for  the  removal  of  its  contents.  It 
was  my  duty  to  examine  and  report  the  condition 
of  these  magazines  almost  hourly,  and  I  well  re- 
member how,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bull's-eye  lan- 
tern hanging  from  my  finger,  and  casting  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  piled-up  kegs  of  cannon  powder, 
I  would  enter  the  chamber,  apply  my  ear  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  massive  wall,  and  await  the 
coming  of  the  next  rifle-shell,  to  hear  how  much 
more  it  shook  the  fort  than  the  last,  and  to  esti- 
mate its  gain  of  penetration.  Then,  at  night, 
when  the  firing  slackened,  I  would  take  a  rod  and 
tape-line  and  inspect  the  damage  from  the  outside. 
The  time  came  at  length  when  it  appeared  prudent 
to  remove  the  11,000  pounds  of  powder  from  the 
eastern  lower  magazine,  but  it  was  never  breached, 
and  was  even  used  as  a  store-room  to  the  last. 

The  western  magazine  was  less  exposed  to  the 
direct  fire  from  Morris  Island  ;  and  on  only  two 
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occasions  was  it  in  any  great  danger  from  the  fleet. 
The  fort  had  been  nearly  silenced  by  the  land- 
batteries,  when  there  occurred  two  night  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  iron-clad  squadron,  and  shells 
were  thrown  over  the  sea-wall  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  only  remaining  magazine.  One  shell,  well 
aimed,  was  stopped  by  sand-bags  in  the  gallery 
opening  on  the  parade  ;  one  exploded  near  the 
closed  copper  doors  of  the  outer  chamber  ;  another 
sent  its  smoke  down  the  ventilator,  and  one  set 
fire  to  some  combustibles  in  the  adjacent  room 
used  for  charging  shells.  After  that  night  of  the 
1st  and  2d  of  September,  the  magazine  was 
emptied  of  all  but  small-arms  ammunition,  the  last 
of  some  70,000  pounds  of  cannon-powder  being 
removed  from  the  fort  under  fire  without  accident. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
1863,  this  small-arms  magazine  was  blown  up 
with  disastrous  effects.  There  had  been  quite  a 
lull  in  the  bombardment,  and  no  firing  on  the  fort 
for  several  days.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was 
never  discovered.  A  lower  casemate  on  the  west- 
ern or  city  front,  near  the  south-western  angle, 
where  the  magazine  lay,  was  occupied  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Stephen  Elliott  (who  had  succeeded 
Colonel  Rhett  in  command)  and  myself.  As  duty 
required  night  to  be  turned  into  day,  we  had  not- 
long  turned  day  into  night,  but  were  fast  asleep, 
when  we  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of  a  great  ex- 
plosion, the  dull  sound  of  heavy  falling  masses, 
and  the  rush  of  sulphurous  smoke  into  our  quar- 
ters. I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  made  for  the  em- 
brasure, closed  in  wintry  weather  with  a  heavy 
oaken  shutter.  The  casemates  were  so  dark  in 
winter  mornings  as  to  require  lighting;  and  now 
every  light  had  been  extinguished  by  the  explosion. 
We  were  well-nigh  suffocated,  but,  quickly  raising 
and  propping  up  the  heavy  shutter,  jumped  out 
through  the  opening  upon  the  rocky  foundation  of 
the  fort,  all  awash  with  a  high  tide  that  chilled  our 
bare  feet.  On  reaching  the  new  sally-port,  on  the 
city  front,  near  the  north-western  angle,  we  found 
the  smoke  decreasing,  but  as  no  entrance  into  the 
magazine  through  those  casemates  could  yet  be 
effected,  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  around 
the  outside  of  the  fort  nearly  half  of  its  entire 
circuit,  and  enter  by  another  embrasure  on  the 
front  opposite  Sullivan's  Island.  Hastening  into 
the  parade  of  the  fort,  we  found  that  the  shelling 
had  been  resumed  by  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived the  explosion  ;  and,  in  crossing  the  parade 
diagonally  to  the  point  where  the  magazine-gal- 
lery had  its  entrance,  the  commander  was  slightly 
wounded  on  the  head.  Entering  the  narrow  gal- 
lery, that  grew  darker  as  we  penetrated  into  it,  we 
met  scorched  men  jostling  us  as  they  hurried  to 
the  light  and  the  air.  Nearing  the  magazine,  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  it  we  trod  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  dead  bodies  of  others  tumbled  together 
in  the  narrow  gang-way.  When  the  last  body  had 
been  removed,  and  the  passage  once  more  was  re- 
gained, it  was  seen  that  afire  was  burning  fiercely 

I  November  27th,  1863.  the  shot-marker  at  the  look- 
out on  the  western  extremity  of  the  gorge,  Private 
James  Tupper,  Jr.,  of  the  Charleston  Battalion,  seeing 
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in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  magazine,  used  for  pro- 
visions. Here  Captain  Edward  D.  Frost,  then  serv- 
ing as  post-commissary,  must  have  been  engaged 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  issuing  rations. 
He  was  instantly  killed,  and  others  with  him  ;  their 
bodies  were  never  recovered. 

The  gathering  smoke  aud  flames  soon  drove  us 
back  again  to  the  parade.  Efforts  were  made  to 
confine  the  flames  to  the  magazine,  by  erecting 
some  barricades  ;  but  no  good  came  of  it ;  and  the 
only  success  that  I  remember  at  this  juncture  was 
achieved  by  the  telegraph  operator,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Cathcart,  who  gathered  up  his  wires,  rescued  his 
apparatus,  and  remounted  it  within  another  quar- 
ter of  the  fort.  The  fire,  now  beyond  all  control, 
spread  rapidly  upward,  by  the  stairway,  into  the 
soldiers'  quarters  of  the  upper  casemates,  and  swept 
destructively  through  the  lower  ones.  Many  were 
scorched  in  their  bunks,  and  some  were  cut  off  from 
the  stairway  and  had  to  be  rescued  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  by  a  long  ladder.  By  this 
accident  11  men  were  killed  and  41  injured. 

For  several  nights,  everything — provisions, 
water,  even  the  reliefs  of  fresh  troops — had  to  be 
brought  in  by  ladders  from  the  wharf  to  the  upper 
casemates ;  then  it  was  necessary,  after  this  level 
was  gained,  to  ascend  yet  higher,  to  the  top  of  the 
massive  embankment  of  sand  and  debris  that 
closed  and  protected  these  high-arched  casemates 
from  the  fire  of  the  fleet  and  batteries.  Thence, 
from  the  crown  of  those  arches,  and  through  a 
small  opening,  men,  boxes,  and  barrels  had  to  be 
brought  by  ladder,  down  fully  thirty  feet  to  the 
interior  of  the  fort.  It  was  weeks  before  the  burnt 
quarters  could  be  reoccupied. 

The  use  of  the  calcium  light  was  resorted  to  by 
Major-General  Gillmore  in  his  siege  of  Fort  Wag- 
ner, and  again  from  Cumming's  Point.  Consider- 
ing the  distance,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the 
illuminating  power  at  Fort  Sumter  was  very  great. 
The  first  night  the  light  was  displayed,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1863, 1  read  by  it  the  largest  type  of  a  news- 
paper. Our  sentinels  on  the  wall  were  dazzled  and 
annoyed  by  it.  The  darkness  of  the  night  and  of 
the  waters  around  the  fort  was  seemingly  increased 
tenfold  by  the  contrast.  The  appearance  of  this 
light,  thrown  upon  the  battered  walls  and  arches 
of  Fort  Sumter,  was  always  striking  and  beautiful. 

In  the  days  of  Fort  Sumter's  prime,  a  conspic- 
uous object  was  the  great  flag-staff  in  the  northern 
angle.  Rising  to  a  height  of  80  or  100  feet  above 
the  harbor,  it  received  the  bolts  and  shells  of  Gill- 
more's  first  bombardment,  until,  splintered  to  a 
stump,  it  ceased  to  be  used,  and  a  smaller  flag  was 
displayed  on  the  walls.  Before  that,  the  large  gar- 
rison flag  had  been  cut  away  seven  times,  and  re- 
placed by  climbing.  This  I  saw  done  repeatedly  by 
Private  John  Drury,  and  once  by  Sergeant  Schaffer, 
both  of  the  1st  South  Carolina  Artillery.  After- 
ward, when  the  flag  was  flown  from  the  south-east- 
ern angle,  and  again  from  the  center  of  the  gorge- 
wall,  I  witnessed  feats  of  replacing  it  under  fire.  ^ 

the  flag  shot  away,  walked,  exposed  the  whole  length 
of  the  crest,  to  the  point  where  he  was  met  hy  three 
others  of  the  same  command,  C.  B.  Foster,  W.  C.  Buck- 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter owed  its  protection  mainly  to  the  accumulation 
of  its  own  debris.  The  bursting  of  a  single  large 
shell  on  the  exterior  slopes  would  often  be  attended 
with  the  absolute  loss  to  the  fort  of  a  ton's  weight 
of  material.  The  waste  of  material  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  battering  missiles,  bursting  shells, 
scattering  winds,  and  boisterous  waves  was  simply 
enormous.  The  excavation  of  the  parade,  carried 
down  four  or  five  feet,  at  first  furnished  the  mate- 
rial needed  for  the  precautionary  filling  of  passages 
and  casemates.  But  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
supply  the  fort  almost  nightly  with  large  quantities 
of  sand  in  bags,  ready  to  be  placed  wherever  it 
was  needed.  And  whenever  this  source  failed, 
resort  was  had  to  scraping  up  sand  and  gathering 
debris  from  the  water's  edge  on  the  exterior. 

To  keep  the  fort  from  going  to  pieces  under  its 
terrible  bombardments  was  not  the  only  concern 
of  its  defenders.  They  had  nightly  to  take  every 
precaution  against  attack  by  small  boats  landing 
columns  on  the  two  fronts  most  exposed  to  assault. 
This  mode  of  attack,  tried  by  Rear-Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  on  the  night  of  September  8th,  1863,  failed 
in  twenty  minutes,  with  loss  of  life  and  the  capture 
of  10  officers  and  92  men.  [See  p.  50.]  Afterward, 
when  the  walls  were  battered  down  much  lower, 
and  the  task  of  climbing  the  exterior  slopes  was 
made  much  easier,  it  became  necessary  to  anchor 
a  boom  of  heavy  logs  off  the  exposed  slopes,  to 
spread  wire  entanglements  near  the  base  of  them, 
and  to  place  a  bristling  array  of  /raises — sharpened 
wooden  pikes,  set  in  frames,  all  along  the  crest. 
These  obstructions  had  to  be  removed  in  daytime,  or 
they  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  exposure  of 
the  men  assigned  to  this  duty  was  very  great ;  they 
were  always  personally  directed  by  Lieutenant 
John  H.  Houston,  of  the  Engineer  troops.  It  was 
while  engaged  inspecting  these  obstructions  that 
Captain  Frank  Huger  Harleston,  of  the  1  st  Artil- 
lery, was  mortally  wounded  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 24th,  18  63. 

A  complete  system  of  interior  defense  was  per- 
fected as  early  as  December,  1863,  consisting  of 
barricades  and  blindages  of  sand-bags  or  logs  as 
the  ease  required,  loop-holed  for  infantry  and 
pierced  for  howitzer  fire,  searching  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  fort.  The  garrison,  in  event  of 
being  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  casemates  and 
bomb-proofs,  could  thus  protect  itself,  while  all 
the  Confederate  batteries  around  the  harbor  could 
be  signaled  to  open  on  the  fort. 

neister,  and  A.  J.  Bluett,  who  had  clambered  up  by  the 
ladders.  But  his  comrades  were  ready,  and  with  their 
assistance  he  managed  to  display  the  flag  in  about 
twelve  minutes.  They  were  all  exposed  to  great 
danger.  One  shell  struck  the  flag-staff  out  of  theirhands. 

January  29th,  1864,  the  flag  was  shot  away  at  the  same 
locality,  and  replaced  by  Privates  Shafer  and  Banks, 
assisted  by  Corporal  Brassing!) am,  all  of  Lucas's  Bat- 
talion of  Artillery,  and  greatly  aided  by  the  acting 
adjutant  of  the  post,  H.  Bentivoglio  Middleton  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  the  flag  of  the  post  was  moved 
to  the  center  of  the.  gorge-wall,  at  a  point  on  the  crest, 
accessible  by  a  short  ladder  from  the  top  of  the  bomb- 
proof quarters.  The  practice  with  two  30-pounder  Par- 
rott  rifles,  at  Cumming'sPoint,  distant  three-quarters  of 


The  successor  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Elliott  in 
command  of  the  fort  was  Captain  John  C.  Mitchel, 
of  the  old  garrison,  viz.,  the  1st  South  Carolina  Ar- 
tillery. Few  young  Confederate  officers  impressed 
me  more  favorably.  He  was  a  born  soldier,  a  man 
of  nerve,  finely  tempered  as  steel,  with  habits  of 
order,  quick  perception,  and  decision,  and  he  had 
been  earnestly  recommended  for  promotion.  A  lit- 
tle after  noon  on  the  20th  of  July,  1864,  he  took 
with  him  up  to  the  highest  point  in  the  fort,  the 
south-western  angle,  his  favorite  telescope,  which 
he  was  using  to  observe  the  enemy's  works  on 
Morris  Island,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

When  demolished  by  land-batteries  of  unprece- 
dented range,  the  fort  endured  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  their  almost  constant  fire,  and 
for  a  hundred  days  and  nights  their  utmost  power, 
until  it  could  with  truth  be  said  that  it  at  last 
tired  out,  and  in  this  way  silenced,  the  great  guns 
that  once  had  silenced  it.  &  From  having  been  a 
desolate  ruin,  a  shapeless  pile  of  shattered  walls 
and  casemates,  showing  here  and  there  the  guns 
disabled  and  half-buried  in  splintered  wrecks  of 
carriages,  its  mounds  of  rubbish  fairly  reeking 
with  the  smoke  and  smell  of  powder,  Fort  Sumter 
under  fire  was  transformed  within  a  year  into  a 
powerful  earth-work,  impregnable  to  assault,  and 
even  supporting  the  other  works  at  the  entrance 
of  Charleston  harbor  with  six  guns  of  the  heaviest 
caliber. 

Thus  it  was  not  until  February,  1865,  a  few 
months  only  before  the  war  came  to  an  end,  that 
General  Sherman's  march  through  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  obliged  the  withdrawal  of  Confed- 
erate garrisons  and  troops  from  Charleston  and  its 
vicinity.  I  had  been  sent  elsewhere  on  duty,  and 
was  glad  to  be  spared  the  leave-taking  that  fell  to 
others.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February, 
1865,  the  commander,  Captain  Thomas  A.  Hu- 
guenin,  silently  and  without  interruption  effected 
the  complete  evacuation.  He  has  often  told  me  of 
the  particulars,  and  I  have  involuntarily  accom- 
panied him  in  thought  and  feeling  as,  for  the  last 
time,  he  went  the  rounds  of  the  deserted  fort.  The 
ordered  casemates  with  their  massive  guns  were 
there,  but  in  the  stillness  of  that  hour  his  own 
footfall  alone  gave  an  echo  from  the  arches  over- 
head. The  labyrinthine  galleries,  as  he  traversed 
them,  were  lighted  for  a  moment  by  his  lantern ; 
he  passed  out  from  the  shadows  to  step  aboard  the 
little  boat  awaiting  him  at  the  wharf,  and  the  four 
years'  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  was  at  an  end. 

a  mile,  was  so  fine  that  more  than  three  shots  were  sel- 
dom required  for  cutting  dowu  the  staff;  sometimes  a 
single  shot  sufficed.  June20th,  1864,  the  flag  was  reported 
shot  away.  The  larger  part  of  the  staff  remained  fast  in 
the  crest  of  the  gorge,  while  the  splintered  spar,  bearing 
the  flag,  was  thrown  inwardly  to  the  ground.  But  some 
slight  delay  arising  in  the  planting,  Lieutenant  Charles 
H.  Claibourne,  of  the  1st  South  Carolina  Infantry  (regu- 
lars), mounted  the  wall  with  the  colors,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  under  a  rapid  fire,  lashed  the 
two  parts  of  the  staff  together  with  the  halyard  ropes, 
assisted  by  two  brave,  spirited  men  of  the  Engineer 
Department,  Sergeant  Nicholas  F.  Devereux  and 
Corporal  B.  Brannon. —  J.  J. 

^  Fifty-one  heavy  rifle  cannon  were  expended  on 
Morris  Island  by  the  Union  batteries.— J.  J. 


MINOR  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON  UNDER  DU  PONT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY,   U.  S.  N. 


During  the  six  mouths  immediately  following 
the  battle  of  Port  Royal  [see  Vol.  I.,  p.  671] 
Du  Pont  was  principally  engaged  in  reeonnoitering 
and  gaining  possession  of  the  network  of  interior 
waterways  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  from  Bull's  Bay  to 
Femandina.  Detachments  of  vessels  under  Com- 
mander Drayton  visited  the  inlets  to  the  northward, 
including  St.  Helena  Sound  and  the  North  and 
South  Edisto,  while  other  detachments,  under  Com- 
manders John  and  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  examined  the 
southerly  waters,  especially  those  about  Tybee 
Roads  and  Wassaw  and  Ossabaw  sounds.  Nearly 
all  the  fortifications  in  these  waters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fort  Pulaski  on  the  Savannah  River,  were 
found  abandoned.  The  coast  blockade  was  thus 
partially  converted  into  an  occupation.  In  March 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale  proceeded  farther 
south,  to  attack  Fernandina  and  the  neighboring 
posts ;  but  before  it  reached  the  spot  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  garrisoned  there  had  been  withdrawn, 
under  an  order  of  February  23d,  issued  by  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  district. 
The  expedition  therefore  met  with  little  opposition, 
and  occupied  all  important  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cumberland  Sound  and  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
including  Fernandina  and  Fort  Clinch,  St.  Mary's, 
and  Cumberland  Island.  Subsidiary  expeditions 
were  sent  out  from  this  new  base,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Jacksonville  to  the  south,  and  Brunswick 
and  St.  Simon's  Island  to  the  north,  also  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Union  forces. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1862,  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Pulaski  [see  Vol.11.,  p.  l],was  passed  by  Du 
Pont's  squadron  in  maintaining  the  blockade  and  in 
strengthening  the  extended  line  of  maritime  occu- 
pation, which  now  reached  from  Georgetown,  in 
South  Carolina,  to  Mosquito  Inlet,  in  Florida. 
Small  encounters  were  frequent,  and  important 
captures  of  blockade-runners  were  made  from  time 


to  time,  but  nothing  occurred  in  the  nature  of  a  sus- 
tained offensive  movement.  A  boat  reconnois- 
sance  in  April  from  the  Penguin  and  Henry  Andrew, 
at  Mosquito  Inlet,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
party  and  the  death  of  Budd  and  Mather,  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  two  ships.  A  small  flotilla 
occupied  the  St.  John's  River,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  conflicts  with  guerrillas  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  and  its  tributaries.  In  one  of  these  en- 
counters Lieutenant  John  G.  Sproston,  of  the  Sen- 
eca, an  officer  of  high  reputation  for  gallantry,  was 
killed.  The  yacht  America,  the  famous  winner  of 
the  Queen's  Cup,  was  found  sunk  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  creeks  and  was  recovered.  In  the 
North  and  South  Edisto  Lieutenant  Rhind  was 
actively  occupied,  and  on  April  29th,  in  the  E.  B. 
Hale,  he  captured  and  destroyed  a  battery.  On 
the  13th  of  May  the  Confederate  army  steamer 
Planter  was  brought  out  of  Charleston  Harbor,  in 
broad  daylight,  by  the  colored  pilot  Robert  Smalls, 
and  delivered  to  the  blockading  squadron.  A  week 
later,  the  Albatross  and  Norwich,  under  Commander 
Prentiss,  steamed  up  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and, 
finding  the  works  deserted,  passed  along  the  city 
wharves.  No  attack  was  made  on  the  vessels ;  but 
Prentiss  did  not  land,  as  he  had  no  force  of  troops 
to  hold  the  city.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same 
month  Commander  Drayton,  in  consequence  of 
information  given  by  the  pilot  Smalls,  ascended  the 
Stono  River  with  a  force  of  gun-boats,  occasionally 
engaging  the  enemy. 

In  September,  1 862,  the  Confederates  in  Florida 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  St.  John's 
River,  and  for  this  purpose  constructed  a  fort  at 
St.  John's  Bluff,  arming  it  with  heavy  rifles.  Com- 
mander Steedman,  of  the  Paid  Jones,  then  in  com- 
mand in  the  St.  John's,  supported  by  a  force  of 
troops  under  General  John  M.  BrannanJ  attacked 
and  captured  the  battery  on  the  5th  of  October.  The 
expedition  then  made  a  demonstration  two  hundred 


I  Later  a  division  commander  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  which  he  was  transferred 

in  April,  1863.— Editors. 
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miles  up  the  river.  Later  in  the  year  a  combined 
expedition,  also  under  Steedman  and  Brannan, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the 
bridge  over  the  Pocotaligo  River  in  South  Carolina. 

The  first  month  of  the  year  1863  witnessed  two 
serious  disasters  in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  force  in  Stono 
Inlet  was  composed  of  the  Commodore  McDonough, 
Lieutenant-Commander  George  Bacon,  and  the 
Isaac  Smith,  Acting-Lieutenant  F.  S.  Conover.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  30th  Bacon  sent  the  Smith 
up  the  Stono  River  to  Legareville  on  a  reconnois- 
sance.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  look- 
outs, the  Smith  passed,  without  observing  them, 
three  batteries  which  the  enemy  had  planted  under 
a  thick  cover  of  trees  at  a  bend  in  the  river.  The 
Smith  was  lying  at  anchor  six  hundred  yards  above 
the  highest  battery  when  it  suddenly  opened  fire. 
The  gun-boat  replied,  and  Conover,  seeing  that  he 
was  caught  in  a  trap,  attempted  to  run  down  past 
the  batteries,  but  upon  reaching  a  point  at  the 
center  of  the  enemy's  concentrated  fire,  his  vessel 
received  a  shot  in  the  steam-chimney  which  dis- 
abled the  engine.  As  there  was  neither  wind  nor 
tide  to  help  him,  Conover  surrendered,  after  losing 
8  killed  and  1  7  wounded.  The  impossibility  of 
bringing  off  the  wounded  prevented  him  from  de- 
stroying the  vessel.  Upon  hearing  the  firing,  Bacon 
moved  up  the  river  in  the  Commodore  McDonough 
to  assist  his  consort,  but  when  he  arrived  she  had 
already  surrendered,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  avoid  a  similar  fate. 

On  the  following  day,  the  31st,  a  second  disas- 
ter overtook  the  squadron.  Before  daybreak  on  this 
date  the  force  blockading  Charleston  was  attacked 
by  two  Confederate  iron-clad  rams,  the  Palmetto 
State  and  Chicora,  commanded  by  Flag-Officer  D. 
N.  Ingraham.  The  blockading  vessels  included 
the  sloop-of-war  Housatonic,  the  gun-boats  Una- 
dilla  and  Ottawa,  and  seven  altered  merchant 
vessels,  of  which  the  principal  ones  were  the  Mer- 
cedita,  Augusta,  Keystone  State,  Memphis,  and 
Quaker  City,  none  of  which  was  fitted  to  engage 
a  ship-of-war,  even  an  unarmored  one.  The  night 
was  dark  and  thick,  the  blockading  line  was 
strung  out  over  several  miles,  with  long  intervals 
between  the  vessels,  and  the  arrangements  for 
signaling  were  imperfect. 

The  first  attack  was  made  on  the  Mcrcedita  by 
the  Palmetto  State.  Appi'oaching  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  the  assailant  was  not  observed  un- 
til she  was  close  aboard,  and  the  guns  could  not 
be  depressed  sufficiently  to  reach  her.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  being  hailed  she  fired  her  heavy  rifle,  and 
the  shell  passed  through  the  Merccdita's  condenser 
and  steam-drum,  exploding  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vessel.  Stellwagen,  the  commander,  finding 
his  ship  disabled,  surrendered,  and  in  response  to 
a  demand  from  the  ram  the  first  lieutenant,  Ab- 
bot, was  sent  in  a  boat  to  her  and  gave  a  parole 
for  the  officers  and  crew. 

The  Palmetto  State  now  joined  the  Chicora,  which 
had  already  attacked  the  Keystone  State,  Com- 
mander Le  Roy.  The  latter  vessel,  having  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  in  her  hold, 

&  The  history  of  the  projected  attack  on  Charleston  is 


withdrew  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but,  returning 
presently,  renewed  the  contest,  looking  for  an  op 
portunity  to  ram  one  of  the  Confederates.  Her 
tire  ijroduced  no  impression  on  the  rams,  but,  after 
a  short  struggle,  she  received  a  shot  in  both  steam- 
drums  which  filled  the  ship  forward  with  steam 
and  rendered  the  engine  useless.  At  the  same 
time  the  ship  was  filling  rapidly  from  the  shot- 
holes  already  opened  in  her  side,  and  Le  Roy 
hauled  down  his  flag  and  prepared  to  abandon  her. 
No  notice  being  taken  of  the  surrender,  Le  Roy 
presently  hoisted  his  colors  again,  and  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Of  the  other  ships,  the  Memphis,  Quaker  City,  and 
Augusta  took  but  slight  part  in  the  engagement, 
and  the  two  latter  only  toward  the  end.  In  close 
action  they  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
abled in  the  same  manner  as  their  consorts.  The 
Housatonic,  the  largest  vessel  present,  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  blockading  line,  and,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  firing  was  caused  by  blockade- 
runners,  was  not  aware  until  daybreak  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  her  presence.  By  this  time  the  rams 
had  discontinued  their  attack  and  were  returning 
to  Charleston.  The  Housatonic  exchanged  shots 
with  them  at  long  range,  but  without  inflicting 
material  injury.  A  proclamation  was  issued  on 
the  same  afternoon  by  General  Beauregard  and 
Flag-Officer  Ingraham  to  the  effect  that  the  block- 
ade was  raised,  and  that  the  rams  had  sunk,  dis- 
persed, or  driven  off  or  out  of  sight  the  blockading 
fleet.  Counter-statements  were  made  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  squadron,  showing  that  there  had  been 
no  cessation  of  the  blockade. 

The  attack  of  the  rams  disclosed  the  necessity 
of  a  more  powerful  squadron  on  the  Charleston 
blockade,  and  the  Navy  Department  had  already 
taken  steps  to  this  end,  having  also  in  contempla- 
tion an  active  offensive  movement  against  Charles- 
ton. %  The  great  broadside  iron-clad  New  Ironsides 
had  already  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  several  monitors  joined  the 
station.  The  original  Monitor,  sent  down  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  close  of  December,  had  found- 
ered off  Hatteras,  as  already  related.  [See  Vol.  I.,  p. 
745.]  The  Montank  and  Passaic  had  reached  their 
destination  safely,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
Pataj)Sco,  Xahant,  Wcchawken,  Catskill,  and  Nan- 
tucket, and  by  the  experimental  iron-clad  Keokuk. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  movement,  Du  Pont 
desired  to  give  the  monitors  a  preliminary  trial,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Montank,  Commander  John  L. 
Worden,  was  sent  to  attack  Fort  McAllister,  on 
the  Great  Ogeechee  River.  A  line  of  obstructions 
had  been  placed  in  the  river  opposite  the  fort. 
The  first  attack  was  made  January  27th,  1863. 
The  enemy's  range-marks  having  been  removed  by 
a  party  in  boats,  under  Lieutenant-Commander 
Davis,  the  Montauk  steamed  up  to  a  position  150 
yards  below  the  obstructions  and  came  to  anchor, 
her  attendant  gun-boats,  the  Seneca,  TTissahickon, 
Dawn,  and  Williams,  anchoring  a  mile  astern  of 
her.  The  bombardment  continued  for  four  hours, 
until  all  the  Montauk' s  shells  had  been  expended. 
Lying  thus  close  under  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the 
given  by  Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  in  a  following  article. 
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THE  MONITOR 


)NTAUK  DESTROYING  THE  CONFEDERATE  PRIVATEER  "NASHVILLE,  NEAR  FORT 
MCALLISTER,  OGEECHEE  RIVER,  GEORGIA,  FEBRUARY  28,  1863. 


monitor  was  repeatedly  hit,  and  nearly  all  tlie  en- 
emy's shot  that  did  not  hit  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  her.  She  was  entirely  uninjured.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  apparent  that  any  serious  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  fort,  though  its  fire  gradually 
slackened.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  1st  of 
February,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  tide.  The  monitor's  shells  appeared 
to  do  good  execution  in  tearing  up  the  parapets, 
but  the  Confederates,  by  constantly  moving  their 
guns,  thwarted  Worden's  attempts  to  disable  them. 
The  Montauk  was  struck  by  heavy  projectiles 
forty-six  times,  but  still  remained  uninjured. 

At  the  time  of  these  attacks,  the  Confederate 
steamer  Nashville,  which  had  already  done  consid- 
erable service  as  a  cruiser  and  as  a  blockade-run- 
ner, was  lying  in  the  Ogeechee  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  run  out.  The  prospect  of  her  es- 
caping and  attacking  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  Government  no  little  uneasiness. 
She  had  been  sighted  from  time  to  time  at  her 
anchorage  above  the  obstructions,  but  these  pro- 
tected her  from  capture,  and  upon  the  approach  of 
the  Montauk  she  always  fled  out  of  range.  Her 
movements  were  closely  watched,  however,  and 
late  on  the  27th  of  February  Wordeu  discovered 
that  she  had  run  aground  a  short  distance  above 
the  barrier.  Waiting  until  the  next  morning 
(28th),  in  order  that  he  might  have  daylight  for 
the  work,  Worden  steamed  up  as  close  to  the  bar- 
rier as  he  thought  it  safe  to  go.    From  this  point, 


directly  under  a  hot  fire  from  the  fort,  to  which  he 
made  no  reply,  he  attacked  the  Nashville.  Only 
her  upper  works  were  visible  across  the  interven- 
ing neck  of  land.  Obtaining  the  range  accurately, 
Worden  opened  upon  her  with  his  two  guns,  the 
11-inch  and  the  15-inch,  and  the  exploding  shells 
soon  set  her  on  fire.  After  a  short  time  a  fog  shut 
out  the  Confederate  vessel  from  view,  but  the 
Montauk  continued  firing  at  intervals,  according 
to  the  elevation  and  direction  that  had  been  al- 
ready ascertained.  When  the  fog  lifted,  the  Nash- 
ville was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  just  an 
hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  her 
destruction  was  completed  by  the  explosion  of  her 
magazine.  The  artillerymen  in  the  fort  did  not 
fire  with  their  usual  accuracy,  for  the  Montauk 
was  struck  only  five  times.  In  descending  the 
river  subsequently,  she  ran  upon  and  exploded  a 
torpedo  which  blew  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  and  she 
was  beached  in  the  mud.  Some  days  later,  she  was 
repaired  and  her  efficiency  was  completely  restored. 

On  the  3d  of  March  a  more  protracted  attack 
was  made  on  the  fort  by  the  monitors  Passaic, 
Patapsco,  and  Naihant,  under  Commander  Drayton. 
The  bombardment  lasted  eight  hours,  but,  as 
Drayton  said  in  his  report,  "  no  injury  was  done 
which  a  good  night's  work  would  not  repair." 

After  Drayton's  bombardment,  all  attempts  on 
Fort  McAllister  were  abandoned,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  squadron  were  directed  wholly  to  the  at- 
tack on  Charleston. 
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The  only  event  of  importance  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Du  Pout's  command  was  the  capture 
of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta.  This  vessel, 
formerly  known  as  the  Fingal,  an  English  blockade- 
runner,  had  been  converted  at  Savannah  into  an 
armored  ram  of  the  Merrimac  type,  armed  with 
six  heavy  Brooke  rifles  and  a  spar-torpedo,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Commander  William 
A.  Webb.    She  was  met  on  the  17th  of  June,  in 


Wassaw  Sound,  by  the  monitors  Weehawken,  Cap- 
tain John  Rodgers,  and  Nahant,  Commander  John 
Downes.  The  Weehawken  engaged  her,  firing  five 
shots,  of  which  four  struck  the  Atlanta.  The  injury 
inflicted  by  these  was  enough  to  show  that  a  pro- 
tracted action  would  end  in  the  demolition  of  the 
Confederate  vessel,  and  she  accordingly  surren- 
dered. She  was  towed  to  Port  Royal,  where  the 
damages  received  were  readily  repaired. 
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Impregnability,  proved  by  capability  to  keep  out 
Confederate  shot,  being  demanded  by  President 
Lincoln  and  promised  by  the  constructor  of  the 
monitor  fleet  which  was  built  during  the  early  part 
of  1862,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  how  far  the 
performance  accorded  with  the  anticipation.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren,  the  distinguished  naval  artillerist, 
commanding  the  blockading  fleet  at  Charleston, 
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The  compact  form  of  the  gun-carriages,  the  simplicity  of  the 
massive  port-stoppers,  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  spherical  pro- 
jectiles (15-iuch  diameter)  were  surprises  to  naval  experts. —  J.  E. 


get,  the  recorded  number  of  hits  marked  splendid 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  gunners. 
The  report  of  the  experienced  commander  con- 
cludes thus  :  "  What  vessels  have  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  test  ?  "  It  merits  special  notice  that 
the  same  monitors  which  Admiral  Dahlgren  found 
to  possess  such  remarkable  power  of  endurance 
had  led  the  unsuccessful  attack  at  Charleston 
three  months  before, —  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  difficulties  presented 
%. .  themselves  during  that  attack  which  had 
~=^~  not  been  foreseen,  or  the  magnitude  of 

^^Sp-1  which  had  not  been  properly  estimated. 
—  The  following  facts  rebut  the  allegation 
that  injudicious  advice  to  certain  officers 
induced  the  Navy  Department  to  adopt 
hazardous  expedients  in  connection  with 
the  attack  on  Charleston.  A  letter  from 
the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
me  in  reference  to  the  contemplated 
attack,  written  before  the  news  of  its 
failure  had  been  received,  contained  the 
following  sentence : 

"Though  everybody  is  despondent  about 
Charleston,  and  even  the  President  thinks 
we  shall  be  defeated,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  had  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  our  suc- 
cess, and  this  confidence  arises  from  careful 
study  of  your  marvelous  vessels." 

To  this  letter  I  sent  the  following  reply 
the  next  day : 


reported  to  the  Navy  Department  that  from  July 
18th  to  September  8th,  1863,  a  period  of  52 
days,  the  monitors  Weehawken,  Patapsco,  Montauk, 
Nahant,  Catskill,  and  Passaic  engaged  Forts  Sum- 
ter, Moultrie,  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  the  batteries  on 
Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands,  on  an  average  ten 
times  each,  the  Montauk  going  before  the  muzzles 
of  the  enemy's  guns  fifteen  times  during  the  stated 
period,  while  the  Patapsco  was  engaged  thirteen 
times  and  the  Weehawken  twelve  times.  The  num- 
ber of  hits  received  by  the  six  vessels  mentioned 
amounted  to  629  ;  yet  not  a  single  penetration  of 
side  armor,  turret,  or  pilot-house  took  place.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  observes  that  the  Montauk  was 
struck  154  times  during  the  engagements  referred 
to,  "  almost  entirely,"  he  states,  "by  10-inch  shot." 
Considering  that  the  hull  of  the  Montauk  was  nearly 
submerged,  and  hence  presented  a  very  small  tar- 


"  I  confess  that  I  cannot  share  in  your  con- 
fidence relative  to  the  capture  of  Charleston. 
I  am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  estimating  force 
and  resistance  that  I  cannot  feel  sanguine  of  success. 
If  you  succeed,  it  will  not  be  a  mechanical  consequence 
of  your  '  marvelous  vessels,'  but  because  you  are  mar- 
velously  fortunate.  The  most  I  dare  hope  is,  that  the 
contest  will  end  without  the  loss  of  that  prestige  which 
your  iron  clads  have  conferred  on  the  nation  abroad. 
A  single  shot  may  sink  a  ship,  while  a  hundred  rounds 
cannot  silence  a  fort,  as  you  "have  proved  on  the 
Ogeechee.  The  immutable  laws  of  force  and  resistance 
do  not  favor  your  enterprise.  Chance,  therefore,  can 
alone  save  you." 

The  discomfiture  of  the  "marvelous"  vessels 
before  Charleston,  however,  did  not  impair  their 
fitness  to  fight  other  battles.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Weehawken,  commanded  by  the  late  Ad- 
miral John  Rodgers,  defeated  and  captured  the 
Confederate  ram  Atlanta,  in  Wassaw  Sound,  June 
17th,  1863,  ten  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Charles- 
ton, consequently  previous  to  the  engagements  in 
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The  cut  represents  a  transverse  section  through  the  center-line  of  the  turret  and  pilot-house  of  the  Montauk  and 
other  sea-going  vessels  of  the  monitor  type.   For  an  account,  of  the  original  Monitor,  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  730. 


which  this  monitor  participated,  as  reported  by 
Admiral  Dahlgren.  The  splendid  victory  in  Wassaw 
Sound  did  not  attract  much  attention  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  the  European  maritime  countries 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, since  it  established  the  fact,  practically, 
that  armor-plating  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  of 
La  Gloire  and  the  W arrior  could  be  readily  pierced, 
even  when  placed  at  an  inclination  of  only  twenty- 
nine  degrees  to  the  horizon.  Moreover,  the  shot 
from  the  Weehawkcn  struck  at  an  angle  of  fifty 
degrees  to  the  line  of  keel,  thereby  generating  a 
compound  angle,  causing  the  line  of  the  shot  to  ap- 
proach the  face  of  the  arinor-plate  within  twenty- 
two  degrees.  The  great  amount  of  iron  and  wood 
dislodged  by  the  15-inch  spherical  shot  entering 
the  citadel,  protected  by  4-inch  armor-plating  and 
18-inch  wood  backing,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
forty  men  on  the  Atlanta's  gun-deck  were  pros- 
trated by  the  concussion,  fifteen  being  wounded, 
principally  by  splinters,  a  circumstance  readily 
explained,  since  penetration  at  an  angle  of  twenty- 
two  degrees  means  that,  independent  of  deflection, 
the  shot  must  pass  through  nearly  five  feet  of  ob- 
struction,— namely,  eleven  inches  of  iron  and  four 
feet  of  wood.  Rodgers's  victory  in  Wassaw  Sound, 
therefore,  proved  that  the  l^-inch  vertical  plating 
of  the  magnificent  Warrior  of  nine  thousand  tons  — 
the  pride  of  the  British  Admiralty — would  be  but 
slight  protection  against  the  15-inch  monitor  guns. 

The  destruction  of  the  Confederate  privateer 
Nashville  by  the  Montauk,  February  28th,  1863, 
also  calls  for  a  brief  notice.  The  expedient  by 
which  this  well-appointed  privateer  was  destroyed, 
just  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  series  of  depreda- 


tions in  imitation  of  the  Alabama,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  feat  which  has  no  parallel  in  naval  annals. 
The  commander  of  the  Montauk,  now  Rear- Ad- 
miral Worden,  having  received  stringent  orders  to 
prevent  the  Nashville  from  going  to  sea,  devised 
a  plan  for  destroying  the  privateer  (then  occupy- 
ing a  safe  position  beyond  the  torpedo  obstruction 
on  the  Ogeechee  River),  by  means  of  the  15-inch 
shells  which  formed  part  of  his  equipment ;  but  in 
order  to  get  near  enough  for  effective  shelling,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  up  a  position  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  McAllister,  then  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain G.  W.  Anderson,  a  Confederate  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  Obviously,  the  success  of  the 
daring  plan  of  not  returning  the  concentrated 
flanking  fire  from  the  fort  while  shelling  the  priva- 
teer depended  on  the  power  of  endurance  of  the 
Montauk,  then  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  such 
a  crucial  test.  The  result  proved  that  Worden  had 
not  over-estimated  the  resisting  power  of  his  vessel. 
The  fifth  shell  had  scarcely  reached  its  destination 
when  signs  of  serious  damage  on  board  the  priva- 
teer were  observed ;  a  few  additional  shells  being 
dispatched,  a  volume  of  black  smoke  was  seen  ris- 
ing above  the  doomed  Nashville.  The  shelling  was 
continued  for  a  short  time,  with  the  result  that  the 
entire  hull  of  the  intended  depredator  was  envel- 
oped in  flames.  The  magazine  ultimately  exploded 
with  terrific  violence,  tearing  part  of  the  structure 
into  fragments.  The  gunners  in  the  fort  had  in 
the  meantime  continued  to  practice  against  the 
Montauk;  but  no  serious  damage  having  been 
inflicted,  the  anchor  was  raised  and  the  victor 
dropped  down  the  river,  cheered  by  the  crews  of 
the  blockading  fleet. 
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BY  C.  R.  P.  RODGERS,  REAR-ADMIRAL,  U.  S.  N.,— DURING  THE  ATTACK  CHIEF-OF-STAFF. 

S  Boston  was  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  American  liberty,  where  the 


infancy  of  the  Union  was  nurtured,  so  Charleston,  in  later  days,  came 
to  be  considered  the  nursery  of  disunion.  Therefore,  during  our  civil  war,  no 
city  in  the  South  was  so  obnoxious  to  Union  men  as  Charleston.  Eichmond 
was  the  objective  point  of  our  armies,  as  its  capture  was  expected  to  end  the 
war,  but  it  excited  little  sentiment  and  little  antipathy.  It  was  to  South 
Carolina,  and  especially  to  Charleston,  that  the  strong  feeling  of  dislike  was 
directed,  and  the  desire  was  general  to  punish  that  city  by  all  the  rigors  of  war. 

Charleston  too,  in  spite  of  an  energetic  blockade,  conducted  with  great 
hardihood  and  patience,  was  one  of  the  two  chief  points  through  which 
munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  from  Em-ope  found  entrance  to  the 
Confederate  States.  Naturally,  then,  the  Government  of  the  Union  looked 
longingly  for  its  capture,  to  give  fresh  hope  and  much-needed  encouragement 
to  the  North,  and  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  rebellion. 

The  most  dramatic  conflict  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  with  its 
incidents  and  consequences,  gave  to  the  Navy  Department  the  hope  that  its 
turret  vessels  might  do  what  unarmored  ships  could  not  attempt.  Mr.  Fox, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  skillful  and  well-tried  naval  officer,  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  energy,  pushed  the  new  monitors  forward  with  his 
whole  power,  having  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  their  irresistible  force  and 
invulnerability.  The  first  monitor  had  done  so  much,  had  saved  such  great 
interests  in  a  moment  of  supreme  peril,  that  Mr.  Fox's  strong  imagination  led 
him  to  hopes  that  were  not  destined  to  be  fully  realized.  To  carry  them  into 
execution  he  now  addressed  himself  with  his  usual  vigor ;  the  preparation  of 
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the  armored  ships  for  the  attack  on  Charleston  was  hastened,  their  com- 
manders were  selected  by  Mr.  Fox  himself,  who  knew  the  navy  well,  and  he 
chose  the  best  commanding  officers  in  it  who  were  available  for  the  great  work 
he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Percival  Drayton,  John  Rodgers,  Worden,  Ammen, 
George  W.  Rodgers,  Fairfax,  Downes,  and  Rhind  were  chosen  for  the  turret 
ships,  and  Commodore  Thomas  Turner  for  the  Ironsides.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  in  the  navy  men  of  higher  reputation  for  skill  and  courage,  of 
better  nerve,  or  more  fully  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  service.  As  fast 
as  their  ships  were  ready,  they  were  hurried  to  Port  Royal,  where  they  found 
in  command  Rear- Admiral  Du  Pont,  who,  by  his  skillful  capture  of  Port 
Royal  and  his  vigorous  repossession  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  had  won  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  Navy  Department.  He  had  not  only  its  confidence,  but  also  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  that  of  the  commanding  officers  under  him.  Few  com- 
manders-in-chief have  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspire  the  same  admiration, 
affection,  and  trust  that  the  officers  who  came  in  contact  with  Admiral 
Du  Pont  felt  for  him. 

The  Montauk,  Captain  John  L.  Worden,  was  the  first  monitor  to  arrive,  and 
as  months  would  pass  before  all  the  others  could  be  expected,  Admiral 
Du  Pont,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1863,  sent  that  officer  in  the  Montauk,  sup- 
ported by  the  gun-boats  WissaMckon,  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Lee 
Davis ;  the  Seneca,  Lieutenant-Commander  William  Gibson ;  and  the  Dawn, 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  S.  Barnes,  to  try  her  powers  against  the 
earth-works  of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  behind  which  the 
Confederate  steamer  Nashville  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  sail,  on 
a  cruise  of  pillage  and  destruction,  against  our  ships  of  commerce  upon  the 
high  seas. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1863,  Captain  Worden  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  Nashville,  aground,  near  Fort  McAllister,  and  to  approach  within  twelve 
hundred  yards  of  her.  He  was  able  to  set  her  on  fire  and  destroy  her  with 
his  shells,  while  he  patiently  endured  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  the  cruiser.  The  so-called  Alabama  claims  were  much 
diminished  by  this  episode  of  Worden's,  characterized  by  his  usual  skill  and 
judgment.  The  Montauk,  in  retiring  from  the  fort,  was  injured  by  a  torpedo 
and  compelled  to  run  upon  a  bank  to  repair  damages,  her  pumps  keeping  her 
afloat  with  difficulty.  The  injury  was  at  once  repaired,  temporarily,  and 
more  permanently  upon  her  return  to  Port  Royal. 

Still  desirous  to  measure  the  iron-clads  against  forts  on  obstructed  chan- 
nels, Admiral  Du  Pont  sent  Captain  Drayton  with  the  Passaic,  accompanied 
by  the  Patapsco,  Commander  Ammen,  and  the  Nahant,  Commander  Downes, 
to  try  the  batteries  of  these  three  monitors  against  Fort  McAllister;  with 
them  were  three  gun-boats  and  three  mortar-schooners.  The  result  of  this 
attack  by  the  monitors,  conducted  by  one  of  his  ablest  officers,  led  Admiral 
Du  Pont  to  say  to  the  Navy  Department  that  "whatever  degree  of  impene- 
trability they  might  have,  there  was  no  corresponding  quality  of  destructive- 
ness  as  against  forts." 
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The  two  operations  left  the  admiral  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  the 
resisting  power  of  the  monitors,  hut  revealed  some  of  their  points  of  weak- 
ness, and  satisfied  him  that  their  power  had  been  overrated  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  that  he  should  need  as  many  of  them  as  the  department 
could  give  him  to  take  Charleston.  He  fully  appreciated  the  great  desire  of 
the  Government  to  repossess  that  city,  and  he  addressed  himself  earnestly 
and  loyally  to  carry  out  his  Government's  wish.  He  expressed  no  doubts 
even  to  his  most  confidential  officers,  and  did  his  best  with  the  means  sup- 
plied. The  Assistant  Secretary  had  written  to  him  repeatedly  that  such  ves- 
sels could  steam  into  Charleston  harbor  and  come  out  unharmed,  that  even 
the  original  monitor  could  do  so;  to  use  his  own  words,  "can  go  all  over  the 
harbor  and  return  with  impunity.  She  is  absolutely  impregnable."  His 
sanguine  temperament  had  led  him  to  imaginations  that  were  not  destined 
to  be  fulfilled ;  for  even  after  Admiral  Du  Pont's  brave  and  ambitious  suc- 
cessor, Admiral  Dahlgren,  the  foremost  gunnery  officer  of  the  navy,  had 
secured  a  greater  number  of  monitors,  and  after  the  army  had  taken 
Battery  Wagner  by  regular  approaches,  had  captured  all  the  batteries  on 
Morris  Island,  and  had  reduced  Fort  Sumter  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  ro  monitor 
ever  ventured  to  pass  into  the  harbor  and  attempt  to  take  Charleston  by  the 
purely  naval  attack  which  Admiral  Du  Pont  had  declared  impracticable. 

It  had  always  been  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Du  Pont  that  the  attack  on 
Charleston  should  be  a  combined  effort  by  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  when 
he  visited  Washington,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  stated  to  the  Navy  Department 
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that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  troops  should  attack  from  James  Island, 
while  the  fleet  attacked  the  harbor.    No  such  force  could  be  spared. 

Assistant  Secretary  Pox,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Navy  Department, 
patriotic,  fertile  of  resource,  full  of  zeal,  resolute,  and  always  able,  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Union  in  creating  so  rapidly  the  new  navy  that  did  such 
good  work  in  crushing  the  great  rebellion;  for  this  the  country  owes  him  a 
lasting  debt.  He  now  did  his  best  to 
strengthen  Admiral  Du  Pont's  squad- 
ron, and  in  March,  1863,  the  CatsMtt, 
the  last  available  iron-clad,  reached 
Port  Royal.  The  others  had  been 
somewhat  strengthened  and  improved 
by  the  light  of  theOgeechee  experience, 
and  the  naval  force  was  ready  for  the 
attack.  The  monitors  assembled  at 
North  Edisto,  and  on  the  6th  of  April 
crossed  the  Charleston  bar  and  an- 
chored off  Morris  Island;  for  after 
crossing,  the  weather  had  become  so 


hazy  that  the  pilots  could  not  see  the 
landmarks  to  direct  their  course,  and 
the  attack  was  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  following  day. 

On  the  7th  at  noon  the  signal  was 
made  to  weigh  anchor ;  it  was  the 
earliest  hour  at  which  the  pilots  would 
consent  to  move,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The  movement  was  still 
further  delayed  by  the  Weehawhen,  whose  chain  became  entangled  with 
one  of  the  grapnels  of  the  cumbrous  torpedo  raft  devised  by  Mr.  Ericsson, 
and  it  was  a  quarter-past  one  when  the  iron-clad  s  left  their  anchorage,  in 
the  following  order :  the  Weehawhen,  Captain  John  Eodgers ;  the  Passaic, 
Captain  Percival  Drayton ;  the  Montauk,  Captain  John  L.  Worden  ;  Patapsco, 
Commander  Daniel  Ammen ;  New  Ironsides,  Commodore  Thomas  Turner ; 
CatsMtt,  Commander  George  W.  Rodgers ;  Nantucket,  Commander  Donald 
M.  Fairfax ;  Naliant,  Commander  John  Downes ;  and  Keokuk,  Commander 
Alexander  Rhind.  The  admiral  had  arranged  to  lead  in  the  Ironsides,  but, 
much  against  his  will,  after  earnest  persuasion  from  his  captains,  consented 
to  occupy  the  center.  As  the  fleet  slowly  passed  near  the  beach  of  Morris 
Island,  no  shot  was  fired  from  ship  or  shore ;  Battery  "Wagner  was  also  silent 
as  it  was  passed;  but  as  the  leading  monitor  came  within  range  of  Fort 
Moultrie  the  Confederate  and  Palmetto  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  batteries, 
and  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired. 

It  was  3  o'clock  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  Moultrie  and  returned 
by  the  W eehawken.  Then  Sumter  and  Batteries  Bee  and  Beauregard,  Cum- 
ming's  Point,  and  Wagner  opened  fire,  and  the  action  became  general.  The 
Ironsides,  flat-bottomed  and  with  greater  draught  than  the  monitors,  found 
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herself  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  current 
steered  so  badly  that  it  became  necessary  to  drop  an  anchor  to  bring  her 
head  to  tide.  The  anchor  was  quickly  raised,  and  she  was  again  under  way, 
but  the  delay  threw  the  line  into  some  unavoidable  confusion,  and  two  of  the 
following  monitors  came  in  harmless  collision  with  the  flag-ship.  They  were 
directed  to  go  on,  disregarding  the  order  of  sailing,  and  the  Ironsides  quickly 
followed  them ;  but  when  it  was  fifteen  hundred  yards  or  less  from  Sumter, 
the  same  difficulty  in  steering  occurred,  and  the  anchor  was  again  dropped  to 
prevent  stranding  and  to  bring  the  ship's  head  in  the  right  direction.  As  the 
Ironsides  swung  to  the  tide  into  deeper  water,  she  came  directly  over  a  huge 
torpedo,  made  from  an  old  boiler,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  connected  with 
Battery  Wagner  by  an  electric  wire ;  but,  fortunately  for  those  on  board,  the 
electrician  at  Battery  Wagner,  to  his  great  disgust,  could  not  send  the  electric 
spark  to  the  powder.  The  officers  of  the  Ironsides  were  unaware  of  their 
danger  until  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cheves,  the  electrician  in  charge,  to  an  officer 
on  board  the  Atlanta,  and  captured  in  that  vessel,  revealed  the  fact,  stating 
that  had  he  hiinself  been  allowed  to  place  the  Yankee  flag-ship,  he  could  not 
have  put  her  more  precisely  over  his  great  torpedo.    [See  map,  p.  3.] 

In  his  order  for  the  day,  Admiral  Du  Pont  had  planned  to  deliver  his  first 
attack  upon  the  north-west  face  of  Sumter,  passing  inside  the  gorge  of  the 
harbor  for  that  purpose,  and  lingering  before  the  fort  until  he  should  have 
reduced  it,  or  at  least  silenced  its  fire.  The  WeehawJeen,  the  leading  monitor, 
pressing  forward  with  this  view,  came  to  the  floating  obstructions  between 
Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and  the  probability  of  her  screw  being  entangled  and 
the  vessel  held  immovable  under  a  fire  more  deadly  than  any  ship  had  ever 
before  encountered  led  her  commander  to  turn  from  the  obstructions  and 
begin  the  attack  short  of  the  place  designated  in  the  plan  of  battle.  As  he 
turned,  a  torpedo  exploded  under  him,  giving  a  shock  but  no  serious  injury 
to  the  monitor.  In  the  whole  navy  there  was  no  cooler,  more  gallant,  more 
judicious  man  than  John  Rodgers.  It  was  he  who  had  fought  the  Galena  so 
desperately  under  the  fire  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  continued  the  action  until 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  his  ship  riddled,  and  his  loss  of  men  very 
severe.  [See  Vol.  II.,  p.  270.]  It  was  he  to  whom  Secretary  Welles  wrote, 
June  25th,  1863 : 

"  To  your  heroic  daring  and  persistent  moral  courage,  beyond  that  of  any  other  individual, 
is  the  country  indebted  for  the  development,  under  trying  and  varied  circumstances  on  the 
ocean,  under  enormous  batteries  on  land,  and  in  successful  rencontre  with  a  formidable  floating 
antagonist,  of  the  capabilities  and  qualities  of  attack  and  resistance  of  the  monitor  class  of 
vessels  and  their  heavy  armament." 

No  officer  in  the  navy  was  better  qualified  to  command  its  confidence 
when  he  decided  not  to  attempt  to  force  the  obstructions.  He  was  followed 
by  Percival  Drayton,  Farragut's  trusted  and  well-tried  chief-of-staff,  by  John 
Worden,  of  monitor  fame,  and  by  that  grim,  true-hearted,  fighting  man, 
Daniel  Ammen.  These,  all  turning  short  of  the  obstructions,  threw  the 
vessels  following  into  some  confusion,  and  caused  the  Ironsides  to  lose  her 
steerage-way  and  to  anchor  as  already  mentioned. 
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While  the  anchor  was  being  lifted  to  move  forward,  Admiral  Du  Pont 
turned  to  his  chief-of-staff  and  asked  the  time.  Upon  being  told  that  it  was 
nearly  5  o'clock  he  quietly  said,  "  Make  signal  to  the  ships  to  drop  out  of 
fire ;  it  is  too  late  to  fight  this  battle  to-night ;  we  will  renew  it  early  in 
the  morning."  At  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  abandoning 
the  attack ;  no  such  idea  had  occurred  to  him  or  to  any  of  his  staff  who  were 
with  him.  He  had  chosen  the  north-west  face  of  Sumter  as  his  point  of  attack, 
because  after  careful  study  he  found  it  the  point  where  his  ships  would  be 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  surrounding  batteries.  The  north- 
east face  was  struck,  as  was  afterward  learned,  fifteen  times,  the  attacking 
vessels  never  having  reached  the  position  chosen  by  the  admiral;  the  east 
pan-coupe  five  times,  the  east  face  thirty-one  times.  Very  few  shots  were 
aimed  at  Moultrie.  Admiral  Du  Pont  did  not  wish  the  Ironsides  to  fire  until 
very  close  to  Sumter,  and  her  fire  was  accordingly  withheld;  but  after  he 
had  made  the  signal  to  retire  for  the  night,  he  was  asked  to  permit  the  men 
to  try  their  guns,  and  with  his  habitual  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  those  under  his  command,  he  allowed  them  to  fire  one  broadside, 
eight  guns,  at  Moultrie.  This  caused  the  enemy  to  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
flag-ship,  and  as  it  was  coincident  with  her  retirement,  it  was  supposed  at 
Fort  Moultrie  to  have  injured  her  and  caused  her  withdrawal. 

The  day  on  which  this  engagement  took  place  was  very  beautiful ;  there 
was  little  wind  and  the  sea  was  smooth.  When  the  Confederate  guns  of 
10-inch,  9-inch,  8-inch  Coluinbiads  and  7-inch  Brooke  rifles,  with  many  other 
rifled  and  smooth-bore  guns,  were  turned  upon  the  iron-clads,  the  sight  was 
one  that  no  one  who  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget;  sublime,  infernal,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fires  of  hell  were  turned  upon  the  Union  fleet.  The  air 
seemed  full  of  heavy  shot,  and  as  they  flew  they  could  be  seen  as  plainly  as 
a  base-ball  in  one  of  our  games.  On  board  the  Ironsides,  the  sense  of  secur- 
ity the  iron  walls  gave  those  within  them  was  wonderful — a  feeling  akin  to 
that  which  one  experiences  in  a  heavy  storm  when  the  wind  and  hail  beat 
harmlessly  against  the  windows  of  a  well-protected  house.  This,  however, 
was  not  equally  felt  in  the  monitors;  for  in  their  turrets  the  nuts  that  secured 
their  laminated  plates  flew  wildly,  to  the  injury  and  discomfiture  of  the  men 
at  the  guns,  while  the  solid  plates  of  the  Ironsides  gave  no  such  trouble;  and 
although  she  was  reported  to  have  been  struck  ninety-five  times,  she  was 
uninjured  except  by  the  loss  of  a  port  shutter  and  the  piercing  of  her 
uuarmored  ends.  In  fact  the  Ironsides  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  attack,  for  she  fired  no  shot  except  as  she  passed  out  of 
action,  although  she  fairly  tested  her  endurance. 

As  the  Ironsides  lifted  her  anchor  to  drop  down  to  the  anchorage  for  the 
night,  the  admiral  meaning  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  force  his  way  into 
the  harbor  the  next  morning,  the  other  vessels,  retiring  from  closer  action  in 
obedience  to  his  signal,  came  near,  some  of  them  within  hail.  The  first  was 
the  Keokuk  [see  p.  11],  riddled  like  a  colander,  the  most  severely  mauled  ship 
one  ever  saw,  and  on  her  deck  the  daring  and  able  Rhind,  than  whom  no 
braver  man  ever  commanded  a  ship,  and  who  came  limping  forward,  wounded, 
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The  monitors  engaged  were  the  Weehaicken,  Passaic,  Montauk,  Oatskill,  XaJtant,  Patapsco,  and  Nantucket. 

to  tell  in  a  few  emphatic  words  that  his  ship  was  disabled.  Then  followed  two 
or  three  of  the  monitors,  their  captains  telling  the  story  of  disabled  gnns  or 
crippled  turrets.  The  others  reported  by  signal.  Orders  were  at  once  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  the  squadron  to  work  all  night  in  repairing  damages,  and 
after  dark  the  commanding  officers,  having  made  their  ships  secure,  came  on 
board  the  flag-ship  to  report  in  person.  They  assembled  in  the  large  cabin 
of  the  Ironsides  and  sat  at  the  table  where  the  admiral  had  already  taken  his 
seat.  Each  captain  then  told  the  story  of  his  ship,  its  action  and  its  condi- 
tion, and  when  they  had  done,  Admiral  Du  Pont  went  to  his  state-room  and, 
having  already  given  his  orders  to  his  staff,  he  was  seen  no  more  that  night. 

The  approaching  darkness,  and  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  outer 
obstructions  in  the  channel,  had  decided  Admiral  Du  Pont  to  defer  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  city  or  pass  inside  Sumter  until  the  following  morning 
should  give  him  a  long  day  for  such  serious  work.  Before  the  morning 
came,  he  had  learned  the  crippled  condition  of  his  iron-clad  ships,  and  had 
become  convinced  that  the  force  given  him  could  not  accomplish  the  end 
desired.  His  effort,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  April,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  showing  that  the  plan  he  had 
formed  for  the  capture  of  Charleston  was  impracticable. 

During  the  war  there  had  been  instances  of  similar  reconnoissances  by 
land,  where  deference  to  the  public  clamor  for  action  at  any  cost  had  pro- 
duced hopeless  but  very  bloody  and  disastrous  battles;  and  perhaps  the 
public  mind  had  been  more  sympathetically  thrilled  by  them  and  better 
satisfied  than  if  those  in  command  had  been  guided  by  wiser  and  more  pru- 
dent conclusions,  and  had  spared  the  lives  of  their  men,  hopelessly  hurled 
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against  insurmountable  barriers.  Admiral  Du  Pont  never  showed  greater 
courage  or  patriotism  than  when  he  saved  his  ships  and  men,  and  sacrificed 
himself  to  the  clamor  and  disappointment  evoked  by  his  defeat. 

In  the  brief  engagement  of  the  7th  of  April,  the  Keokuk,  the  iron-clad  that 
was  nearest  to  Sumter,  was  struck  ninety  times ;  nineteen  shots  pierced  her 
armor  at  or  below  the  water-line;  both  her  turrets  were  pierced  in  many 
places ;  the  forward  gun  was  disabled  early  in  the  contest,  and  the  vessel 
was  with  great  difficulty  kept  afloat  until  the  next  morning,  when  she  fell 
over  on  her  side  and  sank  at  the  lower  anchorage.  No  ship  was  ever  more 
gallantly  fought  or  better  handled.  The  Weehawken  was  struck  fifty-three 
times;  her  deck  was  pierced  so  that  the  water  ran  through  it;  her  side  armor 
was  in  one  place  so  shattered  by  repeated  blows  that  it  only  remained  in 
splintered  fragments  which  could  be  picked  off  by  hand,  and  at  one  time  the 
turret  revolved  with  difficulty,  owing  to  heavy  blows.  The  Passaic  was  struck 
thirty-five  times.  Early  in  the  action,  shot  striking  the  turret  disabled  the 
11-inch  gun,  rendering  it  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  engagement.  Soon 
after,  the  turret  was  found  to  be  jammed,  and  for  a  time  immovable,  but  this 
injury  was  so  far  repaired  that  it  could  be  revolved,  although  'for  a  time 
irregularly.  In  his  report,  Captain  Drayton  says,  "  A  little  after,  a  very  heavy 
rifle-shot  struck  the  upper  edge  of  the  turret,  broke  all  its  eleven  plates,  and 
then,  glancing  upward,  took  the  pilot-house,  yet  with  such  force  as  to  make  an 
indentation  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  shot.  The  blow  was  so  severe  as  to  considerably  mash  in  the  pilot-house, 
bend  it  over,  open  the  plates,  squeeze  out  the  top,  so  that  on  one  side  it  was 
lifted  up  three  inches  above  the  top  on  which  it  rested,  exposing  the  inside 
of  the  pilot-house  and  rendering  it  likely  that  the  next  shot  would  take  off 
the  top  itself  entirely." 

The  Montauk  was  struck  fourteen  times  but  was  not  materially  injured. 
The  Patapsco,  the  fourth  vessel  in  the  line,  was  struck  forty-seven  times,  and 
her  150-pounder  rifle  was  disabled  at  its  fifth  discharge  and  could  not  be  used 
again  during  the  action,  and  that  monitor  was  able  to  fire  only  five  shots 
from  each  of  its  two  heavy  guns.  The  Catskill  was  struck  twenty  times,  but 
was  in  no  point  disabled.  The  Nantucket  was  struck  fifty-one  times,  and  its 
15-inch  gun  was  disabled  after  its  third  discharge,  by  shots  received  on  its 
port-stopper  and  turret,  driving  in  the  plating,  and  rendering  the  gun  useless 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  turret  was  jammed  for  a  time,  so  that  it  would 
not  turn ;  the  deck  was  much  cut,  and  the  side  plates  so  much  injured  in 
one  part  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reporting  officer,  another  blow  in  that 
quarter  would  have  knocked  them  off.  The  Nahant  was  struck  thirty-six 
times  and  was  badly  mauled.  The  turret  was  jammed  by  the  blows  of  heavy 
shot  so  that  it  was  disabled  and  could  no  more  be  revolved  during  the  day. 
A  piece  of  iron  weighing  seventy-eight  pounds  was  broken  from  the  pilot- 
house and  thrown  across  it,  deranging  the  steering  gear,  killing  the  quarter- 
master at  the  helm,  striking  down  the  pilot,  and  leaving  the  commander  alone 
iu  the  pilot-house.  The  vessel  was  entirely  disabled  and  was  compelled  to  drop 
out  of  action,  as  were  the  Passaic  and  Keokuk  also,  before  the  signal  to  retire 
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was  made.  These  statements  are  taken 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  engaged,  which 
give  much  more  elaborate  and  striking 
statements  of  the  injuries  received; 
they  are  significant  of  what  would  have 
happened  in  a  prolonged  conflict. 

The  Confederate  officers,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  defense,  had  moored  buoys 
at  proper  places  to  give  them  accurate 
ranges,  and  as  the  Union  ships  came 
in  line  with  these  buoys,  the  forts  fired 
by  batteries  with  perfect  precision  and 
tremendous  effect.  Each  ship  was  only 
about  forty-five  minutes  under  the 
heavy  fire,  and  they  encountered  only 
the  outer  line  of  defense,  but  their  bat- 
tered armor,  their  crippled  turrets,  and 
their  disabled  guns  proved  the  power 
of  the  forts  and  the  coolness  and  skill 
of  the  Southern  gunners. 
At  daylight,  when  the  chief -of-staff  went  on  deck,  he  found  the  admiral 
already  there,  who  said  to  him,  with  his  usual  straightforward  frankness,  u  I 
have  given  careful  thought  during  the  night  to  all  the  bearings  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  come  to  a  positive  determination  from  which  I  shall  not  swerve. 
I  ask  no  one's  opinion,  for  it  could  not  change  mine.  I  have  decided  not  to 
renew  the  attack.  During  the  few  minutes  we  were  under  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  batteries  we  engaged,  half  of  our  turret-ships  were  in  part  or  wholly 
disabled.  We  have  only  encountered  the  outer  line  of  defense,  and  if  we 
force  our  way  into  the  harbor  we  have  not  men  to  occupy  any  forts  we  may 
take,  and  we  can  have  no  communication  with  our  force  outside  except  by 
running  the  gauntlet.  In  the  end  we  shall  retire,  leaving  some  of  our  iron- 
clads in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  be  refitted  and  turned  against  our  block- 
ade with  deplorable  effect.  We  have  met  with  a  sad  repulse;  I  shall  not 
turn  it  into  a  great  disaster." 

Grieved  as  was  his  listener  by  the  thought  of  losing  a  success  which  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  great  hope,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
reasoning  and  the  conclusion  were  sound  and  wise.  And  so  it  was  announced 
to  the  fleet  and  to  the  army  that  the  attack  would  not  be  renewed.  The  mon- 
itor Patapsco  was  sent  at  once  to  Port  Royal  to  make  that  place  secure,  and 
the  other  monitors  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  Ironsides 
could  cross  the  bar. 

As  the  morning  passed  the  captains  of  the  iron-clads  came  on  board  the 
flag-ship  in  a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  admiral.  He  asked  for  no 
expression  of  their  opinion,  but  they  took  occasion  to  assert  it  frankly  and 
fully,  and  all  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  useless  and  unwise  to 
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renew  the  attack  with  the  existing  force.  This  unasked  opinion  was,  of 
course,  gratifying  to  Admiral  Du  Pont.  It  came  from  men  of  recognized 
judgment  and  experience,  and  they  never  flinched  from  it  in  later  days 
when  they  might  have  wOn  favor  in  high  places  had  they  wavered  in 
their  disinterested  allegiance  to  their  old  leader.  The  iron-clad  captains 
stood  like  a  wall  of  iron  about  Admiral  Du  Pont's  reputation,  and  there  was 
no  joint  to  be  pierced  in  their  armor. 

While  still  at  anchor  inside  the  bar,  and  near  Morris  Island,  Admiral 
Du  Pont  received  the  following  order,  brought  with  all  speed  by  Colonel  John 
Hay,  the  President's  private  secretary,  and  delivered  on  the  8th  of  April,  the 
day  after  the  battle : 

"  (Confidential.)  Navy  Department,  April  2d,  1863. 

"  Sir:  The  exigencies  of  the  public  service  are  so  pressing  in  the  Gulf  that  the  Department 
directs  you  to  send  all  the  iron-clads  that  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  move,  after  your  present 
attack  upon  Charleston,  directly  to  New  Orleans,  reserving  to  yourself  only  two.  Very  respect- 
fully, Gideon  Welles." 

There  came  also  at  the  same  time  this  informal  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"  Navy  Department,  April  2d,  1863. 

"  Dear  Admiral  :  Matters  are  at  a  standstill  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  President 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  sending  off  Hunter  and  all  the  iron-clads  directly  to  New 
Orleans,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  being  considered  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  It 
is,  however,  arranged,  as  you  will  see  by  to-day's  order,  that  you  are  to  send  all  the  iron-clads 
that  survive  the  attack  upon  Charleston  immediately  to  New  Orleans,  reserving  for  your  squad- 
ron only  two.  We  must  abandon  all  other  operations  on  the  coast,  where  iron-clads  are  neces- 
sary, to  a  future  time.  We  cannot  clear  the  Mississippi  River  without  the  iron-clads,  and  as  all 
the  supplies  come  down  the  Red  River,  that  stretch  of  the  river  must  be  in  our  possession.  This 
plan  has  been  agreed  upon  after  mature  consideration  and  seems  to  be  imperative. 

"  With  my  sincere  prayers  in  your  behalf,  my  dear  Admiral,  I  remain,  sincerely,  yours, 

"  G.  V.  Fox. 

"  Rea.r-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Port 
Royal." 

These  communications  made  it  still  more  necessary  to  get  the  monitors 
ready  for  service  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  on  the  11th,  there  being 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  the  Ironsides  and  the  monitors  crossed  the  bar : 
the  former  resuming  her  station  on  the  blockade,  the  latter  returning  to  the 
workshops  at  Port  Royal.  Late  at  night  on  the  8th  of  April,  after  Admiral 
Du  Pont  had  received  the  letters  just  quoted,  General  Hunter  sent  his  chief- 
of-staff  and  his  chief-of-engineers  to  propose  to  the  admiral  that  the  army 
should  land  on  Morris  Island  and  occupy  it,  supported  by  the  naval  force. 
Admiral  Du  PoDt  showed  these  officers  the  order  he  had  received  from  the 
Navy  Department,  and  declined  the  proposition  they  brought  him.  After 
leaving  the  admiral's  cabin,  these  distinguished  staff-officers  sought  the  naval 
chief-of -staff  and  wished  him  to  urge  their  proposal.  He  again  showed  them 
the  order  from  the  Navy  Department  directing  the  transfer  of  the  iron-clads  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  asked  them  if  any  right-minded  officer  in  his  position,  in 
the  face  of  such  an  order,  could  urge  his  chief  to  do  what  they  proposed.  The 
chief-of-engineers,  Colonel  Duane,  replying,  frankly  admitted  he  could  not, 
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THE  MONITOR  "WEEHAWKEN"  CAPTURING  THE  CONFEDERATE   IRON-CLAD  RAM  "ATLANTA"  (FORMERLY 
THE  BLOCKADE-RUNNER  "FINGAL"),  WASSAW  SOUND,  GEORGIA,  JUNE  17,  1863. 

Before  leaving  Port  Royal,  General  Hunter  had  constantly  insisted  that  with 
his  force  he  could  do  nothing  until  the  navy  should  put  him  in  possession  of 
Morris  Island  by  the  capture  of  its  batteries.  At  that  time  [Spring,  1863] 
it  was  known  that  thirty  thousand  or  more  troops  were  at  Charleston  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  These,  by  interior  lines  covered  by  strong  defenses, 
were  in  easy  communication  with  Morris  Island.  The  island  itself  had  at  its 
north  end  the  Cumming's  Point  battery,  and  it  was  completely  crossed  from 
sea  to  marsh  by  Battery  Wagner,  that  strong  work  which  the  army  attempted 
to  carry  by  assault  in  July,  and  from  which  it  was  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  inland  side  of  Morris  Island  is  in  some  measure  protected  from  a 
naval  fire  by  sand  dunes  and  ridges  forming  in  places  a  natural  parapet;  and 
when  General  Hunter,  on  the  8th  of  April,  proposed  to  occupy  that  island, 
the  Confederate  troops,  in  force  three  times  greater  than  his,  passing  to  the 
island  by  their  well-protected  interior  lines,  might  have  overwhelmed  the 
Union  troops  by  their  superior  numbers,  and  have  captured  them,  or  driven 
them  to  their  ships.  In  July,  when  General  Gillmore,  who  on  the  12th  of  June 
had  succeeded  General  Hunter,  executed  his  very  skillful  and  well-arranged 
movement  upon  Morris  Island,  the  thirty  thousand  troops  who  were  present  in 
April,  and  had  witnessed  Admiral  Du  Pont's  attack  and  stood  ready  to  oppose 
it,  had  been  withdrawn  from  Charleston  to  distant  fields  of  service.  [See  p.  13.] 
In  fact,  so  small  a  force  was  left  for  its  occupation  as  to  create  the  gravest 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  its  defenders,  who  were  very  anxious  lest  a 
night  landing  should  be  made  at  Sullivan's  Island,  for  the  defense  of  whose 
long  line  only  about  six  hundred  Confederate  troops  could  be  made  available. 

Upon  the  failure  to  carry  Battery  Wagner  by  assault,  General  Gillmore 
besieged  it  until  it  was  at  last  taken  by  regular  approaches,  the  enemy 
evacuating  it  and  the  whole  island  on  the  7th  of  September,  when  our 
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engineers  had  pushed  their  trenehes  up  to  its  ditch.  During  all  the  opera- 
tions against  Wagner,  Admiral  Dahlgren  [succeeded  Du  Pont,  July  6th,  1863] 
gave  the  army  his  most  vigorous  support  by  the  fire  of  his  monitors  and  the 
Ironsides.  On  the  17th  of  August,  in  one  of  the  many  engagements  with  this 
fort,  Commander  George  W.  Rodgers,  Admiral  Dahlgren's  chief-of-staff,  was 
killed  while  temporarily  commanding  the  CatsMll,  the  same  monitor  he  had 
commanded  under  Admiral  Du  Pont  in  the  action  of  the  7th  of  April.  He 
had  taken  his  ship  very  close  to  the  enemy,  resolved  that  no  one  should  be 
closer  than  he,  when  a  heavy  shot  struck  the  pilot-house  and,  breaking  through 
its  armor,  instantly  killed  him  and  Paymaster  Woodbury,  who  was  standing 
by  his  side.  Commander  Rodgers  was  an  officer  of  great  courage  and  rare 
skill  in  his  profession,  a  man  of  very  pure  and  devout  character. 

Cumming's  Point  and  Battery  Wagner  having  been  occupied  by  General 
Gillmore,  that  skillful  officer  turned  his  increased  fire  upon  Sumter;  the  fleet 
battered  it  with  heavy  guns,  and  the  fort  became  in  appearance  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Its  artillery  fire  ceased,  but  its  garrison  held  the  ruins  with  tenacious 
grasp;  the  attempt  to- occupy  it  by  our  forces  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels  until  General  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinas  in  February,  1865,  placed  him  in 
the  rear  of  Charleston  and  compelled  the  evacuation  of  that  city  and  its 
defenses.  This  was  nearly  two  years  after  Admiral  Du  Pont  had  declared  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  a  purely  naval  attack,  and  had  declined  General 
Hunter's  proposal  to  make  Morris  Island  his  base  of  operations.  Admiral 
Du  Pont  believed  that  the  troops  should  attack  from  James  Island  with  at 
least  double  the  force  General  Hunter  could  put  in  the  field.  Events  proved 
the  wisdom  of  this  belief,  but  it  brought  the  admiral  professional  mortifica- 
tion and  great  wrong.  History  abounds  in  examples  of  the  anger  and  bitter- 
ness with  which,  under  popular  governments,  ministries  have  been  ready  to 
sacrifice  commanders  who  have  not  strengthened  their  administration  by 
success  in  war.  The  great  President  was  superior  to  such  littleness ;  so  much 
cannot  be  said  for  his  Navy  Department.  Admiral  Du  Pont's  failure  to  take 
Charleston  with  the  means  allotted  for  its  capture  occurred  before  General 
Grant's  magnificent  strategy  and  persistence  had  defeated  the  rebel  armies  in 
the  field  and  taken  Vicksburg,  and  before  Meade  and  Hancock  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  broken  the  back  of  the  rebellion  at  Gettysburg. 
It  was  of  immense  importance  that  some  great  feat  of  arms  by  land  or  by 
sea  should  cheer  the  supporters  of  the  Union,  strengthen  our  Government, 
and  discourage  the  friends  of  our  dismemberment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Iron-clads  and  fast  cruisers  were  being  built  in  England  and  France 
for  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  the  French  Emperor  was  seeking 
opportunity  to  declare  against  us,  and  the  ruling  class  in  England  was  too 
ready  to  join  hands  with  him.  The  "plain  people"  of  that  country  were 
steadfastly  our  friends,  a  fact  we  should  never  forget.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the  power  and  invulnerability  of  what 
Mr.  Fox  called  "  these  marvelous  vessels,"  ideas  not  fully  shared,  while  they 
were  in  their  tentative  and  undeveloped  state,  by  their  great  designer,  as 
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may  be  seen  in  his  paper  on  the  monitor  class  of  vessels  in  "The  Century" 
magazine  for  December,  1885.    [See  p.  31.] 

On  the  31st  of  January  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  sent  the  following 
hedging  letter  to  Admiral  Du  Pont,  a  letter  contradictory  in  its  terms,  but 
declaring  that  the  necessity  for  the  capture  of  Charleston  had  become 

imperative,  and  that  the  de- 
partment would  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  commanders 
who  made  the  attempt : 

"  Sir  :  Your  confidential  dispatch, 
No.  36,  dated  the  14th  instant,  has 
been  received. 

"  The  department  does  not  desire 
to  urge  an  attack  upon  Charleston 
with  inadequate  means  ;  and  if,  after 
careful  examination,  you  deem  the 
number  of  iron-clads  insufficient  to 
render  the  capture  of  that  port  reason- 
ably certain,  it  must  be  abandoned. 
The  department  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  harbor  obstructions  con- 
structed by  the  rebels,  and  therefore 
cannot  advise  with  you  in  regard  to 
those  obstacles.  If  they  are  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  prevent  your 
entrance,  it  is  not  believed  possible 
for  the  rebels  to  prevent  your  success 
with  all  other  means  combined.  The 
five  iron-clads  sent  you  are  all  the 
department  has  completed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the  exception  of  one  retained  at  Newport 
News  to  watch  the  iron-clad  Richmond,  -fa  No  others  are  likely  to  be  finished  and  sent  to  sea 
within  the  next  six  weeks.  A  large  number  of  our  best  wooden  vessels,  necessary  for  the 
blockade,  but  not  for  the  attack,  are  unfortunately  required  in  the  West  Indies  to  pursue  the 
Florida  and  Alabama.  This  withdrawal  of  blockading  vessels  renders  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton and  Mobile  imperative,  and  the  department  will  share  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  the 
commanders  who  make  the  attempt.  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Very  respectfully,  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"  Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Port 
Royal,  S.  C." 

It  was  impossible  for  an  admiral  to  decline  the  responsibility  which  the 
Secretary  offered  to  share,  or  to  consider  discretionary  what  the  Secretary 
told  him  was  imposed,  or  to  abandon  what  the  Secretary  told  him  was  impera- 
tive. On  the  26th  of  March  Assistant  Secretary  Fox  wrote  to  Admiral  Du  Pont : 
"  General  Halleck  told  the  President  that  you  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
capture  of  Charleston.  In  our  department,  where  we  know  best  your  charac- 
ter and  the  skill  and  judgment  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the  great  undertaking, 
there  does  not  exist  a  doubt  of  your  complete  success."  Fox  had  always 
favored  a  purely  naval  attack,  with  the  army  looking  on,  as  at  Port  Royal. 

•fe  The  Richmond  was  built  in  18G2  with  means  raised  by  subscription,  and  was  the  first  fully 
armored  ship  put  afloat  on  James  River  by  the  Confederates.  She  remaiued  in  the  James  River 
Squadron  to  the  end  of  the  war. —  Editors. 
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The  attack  was  delivered  as  the  Navy  Department  wished.  That  it  was 
earnestly  and  loyally  delivered,  those  accomplished  and  well-tried  fighting 
men  who  commanded  the  iron-clads  have  established  by  their  testimony. 
That  Admiral  Du  Pont  was  right  in  his  decision  not  to  renew  the  attack,  the 
events  of  the  next  two  years  conclusively  proved.  No  ship  of  the  navy 
entered  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  even  after  Sumter  was  in  ruins,  its  fire 
silenced,  and  the  batteries  of  Morris  Island  in  our  possession.  The  harbor 
was  a  cul-de-sac,  a  circle  of  fire  not  to  be  passed.  It  was  not  the  same 
problem  so  magnificently  solved  by  the  great  sea  king,  Farragut.  He  passed 
the  guns  of  his  enemies,  and  having  passed,  his  fleet  was  in  a  place  of  safety, 
whence  he  compelled  surrender. 

Admiral  Dahlgren,  an  officer  of  great  personal  intrepidity,  long  our  chief 
of  ordnance,  goaded  by  newspaper  attacks,  chafed  under  his  inability  to  do 
what  had  been  expected  from  him ;  but  his  judgment  concurred  with  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that  his  force  could  not  take  Charles- 
ton. The  councils  of  war  that  he  called  on  the  22d  of  October,  1863,  and  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1864,  advised  against  the  attempt,  and  it  was  never  made. 
Since  his  death,  we  learn  from  his  biography,  written  by  his  most  trusted 
confidante,  his  very  clever  and  devoted  wife,  that  he  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  the  Navy  Department,  justifying  his  course  and  vindicating  the  navy 
from  the  unfair  attacks  made  against  it.    The  biographer  goes  on  to  say : 

"  But  the  Navy  Department  seems  to  have  lacked,  at  the  time,  the  moral  courage  to  assume 
fearlessly  the  full  responsibility  of  its  action  which  this  publication  would  have  involved,  and 
the  letter  was  read  and  returned  to  Admiral  Dahlgren.  We  hold  the  manuscript  in  our  posses- 
sion, thus  indorsed  by  the  admiral,  '  Withdrawn  November  8th,  1865,  the  department  objecting 
to  the  introduction  of  Du  Pont  and  the  opinion  of  the  officers,  and  to  those  parts  where  it 
is  assumed,  or  seems  to  be  so,  that  the  department  did  not  send  vessels  enough. —  J.  A.  D.'  The 
department  was  too  inimical  and  revengeful  to  Du  Pont  to  be  just  or  to  be  willing  to  have  him 
relieved  in  any  measure,  through  any  act  of  theirs,  of  any  possible  effect  of  their  continuous 
displeasure." 

The  journal  kept  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  during  his  service  before  Charles- 
ton, recording  from  day  to  day  the  difficulties  he  encountered  month  after 
month,  against  which  he  struggled  manfully  but  hopelessly,  is  the  perfect 
vindication  of  Admiral  Du  Pout's  sound  judgment  and  wise  discretion. 

The  story  of  the  first  attack  upon  Charleston  is  finished.  Grieved  by 
his  unsuccessful  effort  to  take  that  city,  Admiral  Du  Pont  was  deeply  pained 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Navy  Department  toward  him.  Swift  stories  of  harsh 
comment,  perhaps  exaggerated,  were  brought  to  him  from  Washington, 
wounding  him  to  the  quick,  as  did  also  the  significant  silence  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  relation  to  his  reports.  A  correspondence  followed  that  at  last 
became  acrimonious.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  relieved  from  his  command,  but 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  speaking  of  an  implied  cen- 
sure, he  said,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  department  will  not 
hesitate  to  relieve  me  by  any  officer  who,  in  its  opinion,  is  more  able  to  exe- 
cute the  service  in  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fail — the  capture  of 
Charleston."  Anxious  to  throw  the  blame  upon  any  shoulders  but  its  own, 
the  brave  veteran  was  deprived  of  his  command  by  the  Navy  Department. 
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It  was  the  old  story,  but  a  very- 
sad  one.  Admiral  Du  Pont  took 
with  him  to  his  retirement  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  had  been  with  him  in  his 
active  service.  In  the  words 
applied  to  another  commander- 
in-chief,  by  the  historian,  Gen- 
eral Sir  William  Napier,  they 
"  had  served  long  enough  un- 
der his  command  to  know  why 
the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion 
were  attached  to  Caesar." 
jdk  Arriving  at  Port  Royal,  Ad- 

miral Du  Pont  hurried  forward 
the  repairs  of  the  monitors 
with  the  view  of  sending  them 
to  the  Gulf,  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  On 
the  16th,  however,  came  orders 
to  renew  the  menace  against 
Charleston,  but  his  monitors 
were  not  repaired,  nor  could 
the  Ironsides  cross  the  bar 
until  the  next  spring  -  tides. 
Meanwhile,  the  dispatches  re- 
citing the  details  of  the  battle 
of  the  7th  of  April  had,  on  their  way  north,  crossed  the  orders  from  the 
Government,  and  after  they  were  received  with  their  development  of  weak- 
ness in  the  attacking  force,  the  obstructions  in  the  channel,  and  the  strength 
of  the  defenses  to  be  overcome,  the  order  for  continuing  to  menace  Charles- 
ton was  not  reiterated,  nor  was  the  proposal  of  the  admiral  to  make  the  next 
demonstration  from  Edisto,  instead  of  Morris  Island,  rejected,  approved, 
or  made  the  subject  of  the  Department's  letters.  The  plan  of  sending  the 
monitors  to  the  Gulf  was  abandoned,  and  the  Navy  Department  sent  a  large 
body  of  workmen  to  strengthen  the  monitors,  work  that  was  estimated  to 
require  twelve  weeks'  labor.  General  Gillmore,  General  Hunter's  successor, 
began  his  preparations  to  occupy  Morris  Island,  and  while  they  were  in 
progress  Admiral  Du  Pont  received  notice  that  Admiral  Foote  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  distinguished  officer  died  on  the  26th  of 
June,  and  Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  was  to  have  been  Foote's  second  in 
command,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
in  Admiral  Dahlgren's  biography  how  little  he  approved  the  scheme  of 
attacking  Charleston  by  Morris  Island,  and  how  inadequate  he  thought  the 
force  assigned  for  this  important  undertaking.  One  notes  also  how  sanguine 
of  success  he  found  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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Awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Admiral  Du  Pont  would  not  commit 
him  to  a  plan  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  own  judgment.  He  had 
always  thought  Charleston  could  not  be  taken  from  Morris  Island,  but,  with 
the  loyal  fidelity  that  had  always  characterized  him,  he  put  his  whole  force 
in  preparation  to  move  at  a  day's  notice  if  his  successor  should  so  elect.  The 
ammunition  and  coal  vessels  were  made  ready,  the  repairs  on  the  monitors 
were  held  in  readiness  to  be  ended  at  a  day's  notice,  preparatory  orders  were 
sent  to  the  force  off  Charleston,  and  had  Admiral  Dahlgren  so  desired,  the 
fleet  could  have  moved  to  the  attack  the  moment  his  arrangements  with 
General  Gillniore  were  completed. 

The  new  and  the  old  admirals  exchanged  cordial  greetings ;  they  were  old 
friends,  and  the  good  feeling  between  them  was  not  disturbed.  Both  had  the 
same  object  at  heart,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  Admiral  Dahlgren  assumed  command  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 
Admiral  Du  Pont  left  forever  the  active  service  of  the  navy.  When,  some- 
what later,  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  far  from 
the  seat  of  war,  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  proposal  that  he  should  be 
employed  anywhere  but  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Those  who  did  him  great  wrong  have  passed  away,  but  his  statue  in  imper- 
ishable bronze  stands  to-day  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  quarters  of  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  a  quarter  called  by  his  name,  to  show  how  highly  the 
country  valued  his  services. 

.  THE  BOAT  ATTACK  ON  SUMTER. 

BY  THOMAS   H.  STEVENS,  REAR-ADMIRAL,  U.  S.  N. 


BY  July  10th,  1863,  a  combined  movement  of 
the  United  States  land  and  naval  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  had  given  them 
a  footing  on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  and 
active  preparations  followed  for  the  reduction  of 
Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg.  The  results  of  the 
movement  referred  to,  and  the  establishment  of 
batteries,  gave  General  Gillmore's  command  a 
position  about  half  a  mile  from  Wagner.  For  two 
months  operations  were  conducted  against  the  en- 
emy, and  during  this  period  one  or  two  unsuccess- 
ful sorties }  were  made  from  Wagner.  On  July 
18th  the  second  of  two  assaults  was  made  against 
that  fort,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  us  of  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  men  out  of  four  regiments.  & 
Of  this  affair  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  says  in  his 
"  Memoirs  " : 

"  About  sunset  an  aide  brought  a  note  from  General 
Gillniore  on  half  a  blank  leaf,  written  in  pencil,  saying 
that  he  had  ordered  an  assault ;  and  by  the  waning  light 
we  could  see  the  masses  coming  along  the  beach,  but 
the  darkness  shut  them  in  ere  they  reached  the  fort. 
Presently  came  the  flashes  of  light  and  the  sharp  rattle 
from  muskets  and  cannon.  There  could  be  no  help  from 
UB,forit  was  dark  and  we  might  kill  friend  as  well  as  foe. 

i  In  the  "Military  Operations  of  General  Beaure- 
gard" mention  is  made  of  a  reconnoissance  in  small 
force  on  the  uight  of  July  14th  -15th.—  Editors. 

&Ten  regiments  participated  in  the  attack.  The 


All  we  could  do  was  to  look  on  and  await  an  issue  not  in 
our  control.  The  contest  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  then  died  away.   It  was  over ;  but  who  had  won?" 

This  and  other  statements  in  the  "Memoirs" 
show  the  lack  of  mutual  support  between  the  two 
commanders.  Without  such  support  failure  was 
inevitable.  Had  the  time  for  the  assault  been  fixed 
so  that  the  navy  could  have  supported  the  move- 
ment,—  as,  later,  at  Port  Fisher,  when  the  Are  of 
the  ships  was  directed  by  signal, —  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  the  effect  of  our  supporting  fire  would 
have  been  most  demoralizing,  and  might  have  been 
enough  so  to  have  produced  a  different  result. 

From  this  time  until  the  abandonment  of  Wagner 
and  Gregg,  hardly  a  day  passed  without  urgent 
appeals  for  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  from  the 
commanding  general,  who  was  at  times  apprehen- 
sive of  a  sortie  from  the  fort.  Now  aid  was  asked 
to  intercept  probable  ree'nforcing  expeditions  of 
the  enemy,  and  again  the  vessels  were  called  on  to 
interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  forces  engaged 
in  the  trenches  and  approaches  to  Wagner.  To 
all  of  these  appeals  the  navy  responded  promptly 
and  zealously,  and  under  the  protection  of  our 

four  suffering  the  greatest  losses  were  the  54th  Massa- 
chusetts (colored),  272  ;  the  48th  New  York,  242 ;  the  7th 
New  Hampshire,  216 ;  and  the  100th  New  York,  175  =  903. 
The  total  Union  loss  was  1515.—  Editors. 
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guns  work  on  the  trenches  went  on  steadily  until 
September  6th,  when  they  were  pushed  up  to  the 
diteh  of  Wagner.  All  that  day  we  cannonaded 
the  fort,  preparing  the  way  for  an  assault  to  be 
made  the  next  day  at  9  a.  m.  Wagner  was  soon 
silenced,  and  thereafter  the  men  worked  in  broad 
daylight  without  molestation,  whereas,  before  that 
time,  as  Admiral  Dahlgreu  states,  "a  man  could 
not  show  a  finger." 

About  daylight  on  the  7th  a  message  was  re- 
ceived by  the  admiral  from  army  headquarters, 
stating  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  and  that  Morris  Island  was  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  news  spread  quickly,  and  afloat  and 
ashore  speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  the  next 
move  would  be  and  how  the  great  advantage  gained 
would  be  improved.  "  On  to  Charleston! "  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment. 

General  Gillmore,  anticipating  an  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  recover  a  footing  on  Morris  Island,  re- 
quested the  admiral  to  send  a  monitor  up  as  near 
as  practicable  to  Battery  Gregg  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempt in  this  direction,  and  the  present  Rear-Ad- 
miral  E.  R.  Colhoun  with  the  Wechawkeii  was  finally 
selected  for  the  duty.  In  carrying  out  these  orders 
the  monitor  grounded  badly  within  easy  range  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island.  About 
5  o'clock  all  the  other  iron-clads  came  up  to  engage 
the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  while  an  exam- 
ination was  being  made  of  the  obstructions  across 
the  channel-way,  two  hundred  yards  above  Sumter, 
as  the  admiral  was  desirous  of  learning  if  there 
was  a  passage  on  either  side  of  them,  and  also, 
what  was  the  condition  of  Sumter's  channel-face. 
For  this  duty  my  command,  the  Patapsco,  was  des- 
ignated, with  the  Lehigh  as  a  support.  We  had  to 
run  some  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  batteries  on 
Sullivan's  Island  before  Sumter  could  be  reached. 
Realizing  the  insignificant  power  of  two  monitors 
against  the  force  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the 
fact  that  the  more  quickly  the  duty  was  performed 
the  fewer  were  the  chances  of  disaster,  I  determined 
not  to  jeopardize  the  Lehigh's  safety  as  well  as  the 
Patapsco's,  and  orders  were  given  to  get  up  a  good 
head  of  steam,  to  load  the  guns  with  grape  and 
canister,  and  to  turn  the  turrets  fore  and  aft  in  a 
line  with  the  keel,  the  guns  pointing  forward. 
Waiting  until  the  iron-clads  were  hotly  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  the  order  "four  bells  and  a  jingle  " 
(full  speed  ahead)  was  given,  and,  not  waiting  for 
her  consort,  the  Patapsco  dashed  forward.  When 
the  enemy  perceived  the  object  of  this  movement, 
many  of  their  batteries  opened  on  us  heavily,  but 
it  was  not  until  we  had  reached  a  point  about  150 
yards  from  Sumter  and  the  like  distance  from  the 
obstructions,  that  we  encountered  the  terrific  con- 
verging fire  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Batteries  Bee  and 
Beauregard,  and  the  batteries  still  farther  up  the 
bay.  To  make  an  examination  of  Sumter  and  the 
obstructions  occupied  25  or  30  minutes,  during 
which  time  we  were  struck  25  times  by  the  heaviest 
projectiles  of  the  enemy,  and  suffered  serious  dam- 
age. We  fired  several  rounds  of  grape  and  canister 
at  buoys  supporting  the  obstructions,  supposed  to 
be  of  rope  and  extending  from  shallow  water  at  a 
point  two  hundred  yards  above  Sumter,  in  a  north- 


easterly direction,  to  the  shoals  on  the  Sullivan's 
Island  side.  We  did  not  see  a  man  on  Sumter  nor 
any  sign  of  a  gun  on  the  channel-face,  which 
seemed  to  be  intact.  Having  accomplished  the 
object  of  our  mission,  the  bow  of  the  Patapsco  was 
turned  seaward  to  run  the  gauntlet  again  and  report 
to  Admiral  Dahlgreu  the  result  of  our  examination. 
The  iron-clads  were  still  heavily  engaged  when  we 
came  up  to  the  Ironsides,  to  which  vessel  the  ad- 
miral had  gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment ;  I  found  him  in  the  gangway,  looking  ill 
and  anxious,  but  evidently  much  relieved  at  the 
Patapsco's  safe  return.  Many  officers  of  the  vessel 
and  the  fleet  shared  in  this  feeling.  When  it  is 
remembered  that,  since  the  first  attack  on  Sumter 
by  Du  Pont,  no  demonstration  had  been  made, 
except  in  full  force  and  under  cover  of  the  night, 
that  the  enemy  had  exact  range  to  cover  with  their 
guns  the  approach  to  the  obstructions,  and  that 
while  making  the  examination  we  were  enduring 
the  converging  fire  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  bat- 
teries, only  about  eight  hundred  yards  distant, 
our  escape  from  more  serious  results  seems  re- 
markable. 

As  soon  as  my  report  was  made  the  iron-clads 
withdrew  from  action  and  took  up  their  usual  an- 
chorage for  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  (September  8th) 
found  the  Weehawlen  still  aground  and  the  enemy 
l>ounding  away  at  her.  About  10  a.  m.  signal  was 
made  from  the  flag-ship,  "Iron-clads  assist  Wee- 
hawken."  Slipping  the  moorings  of  the  Patapsco 
we  hastened  to  the  relief,  but  before  we  had  gath- 
ered headway  a  shot  from  the  grounded  monitor 
landed  in  Moultrie  and  exploded  a  magazine ;  this 
elicited  loud  cheers  from  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
the  admiral  signaled,  "Well  done,  Weehawken." 
Colhoun  was  defending  his  vessel  vigorously  and 
valiantly  when,  by  11  a.  m.,  the  iron-clads  moved 
into  position  and  opened  a  strong  fire  on  the  Sulli- 
van's Island  batteries.  Colhoun  was  then  left  in 
peace  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  arrange  for 
the  liberation  of  his  vessel  from  her  extremely 
perilous  position.  About  4  P.  M.  she  floated.  About 
1 :30  P..  M.,  as  we  were  heaving  up  the  I'atapsco's 
anchor,  in  obedience  to  the  signal,  "Withdraw 
from  action,"  our  engine  was  disabled  from  the 
effect  of  our  own  fire.  I  hailed  the  Nahant  and 
directed  Lieutenant  Cornwell,  her  commanding 
officer,  to  drop  down  to  our  assistance  and  take  us 
in  tow.  This  order  was  given  through  our  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Wheeler,  who,  at  great  personal  risk, 
went  forward  and  passed  it  along.  Cornwell  was 
prompt  and  efficient  in  obeying  the  order,  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  he  soon  had  us  within  easy  hail  of 
the  present  Vice-Admiral  Rowan's  vessel,  the 
Ironsides,  which  had  taken  up  her  anchorage 
beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  As  we 
approached,  Rowan  made  a  welcome  signal  for  me 
to  come  on  board  his  ship  to  dine,  as  usual.  His 
views  and  mine  in  regard  to  the  situation,  and  our 
ideas  as  to  future  operations,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony. He  had  had  a  large  professional  experience, 
and  I  never  saw  his  equanimity  or  judgment  dis- 
turbed under  the  most  trying  circumstances ;  while 
the  intelligent  handling  and  fighting  of  his  ship 
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showed  conclusively  that  a  master  of  his  art  was 
iu  command.  In  the  incomparable  Belknap — the 
present  commodore  —  he  had  an  executive  always 
ready  to  do  his  will,  and  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

We  had  just  lighted  our  pipes  on  the  Ironsides 
for  an  after-dinner  chat  when  Flag-Lieutenant  S. 
W.  Preston  was  announced,  with  orders  for  the 
commander  of  the  Patapsco  to  report  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  On  our  way  to  the  vessel  Preston  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  admiral 
to  attack  Sumter  that  night  in  boats,  and  added : 
"You  are  selected  to  command."  This  informa- 
tion was  corroborated  by  the  admiral.  My  judg- 
ment opposed  the  movement  on  the  grounds  that 
we  were  without  reliable  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal or  external  condition  of  the  fort,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  scaling  the  walls,  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  ;  that  sufficient  time  had 
not  been  allowed  for  the  proper  organization  of  a 
force  for  service  of  so  desperate  a  character ;  that 
the  enemy  had  been  fully  notified  that  some  dem- 
onstration was  to  be  made  by  the  gathering  of 
boats  around  the  flag-ship,  in  open  daylight ;  that 
they  would  naturally  conclude  Sumter  to  be  the 
objective  point  and  would  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  and,  finally,  that  if  a  lodgment  were  by 
any  possibility  effected  on  the  fort,  and  the  fort 
taken,  we  could  not  hold  it  so  long  as  the  obstruc- 
tions remained  in  the  channel.  For  the  enemy's 
iron-clads  and  batteries  above  and  around  Sumter, 
being  unmolested  and  beyond  our  reach,  would 
sever  our  communications  and  starve  our  people 
out.  I  made  these  representations  and  asked  per- 
mission to  decline  the  command.  To  this  no  direct 
response  was  given,  but,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  admiral  said:  "You  have  only  to  go 
and  take  possession.  You  will  find  nothing  but  a 
corporal's  guard  to  oppose  you." 

Going  down  to  the  wardroom,  my  decision  was 
briefly  made  known  in  reply  to  the  interroga- 
tions of  friends.  Within  half  an  hour  Preston 
joined  us  ;  he  had  evidently  been  conversing  with 
the  admiral,  for  he  was  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  situation  and  used  his  best  efforts  to  alter  my 
determination,  urging  among  other  reasons  that 
the  army  was  organizing  for  an  independent  dem- 
onstration to  be  led  by  General  T.  G.  Stevenson, 
an  officer  of  tried  valor  and  established  reputation 
for  whom  we  all  had  a  great  personal  liking.  As 
Stevenson  was  the  ranking  officer,  General  Gill- 
more  contended  that  the  expedition  should  com- 
bine under  his  leadership.  The  admiral  would  not 
consent  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  boat 
expedition  and  purely  naval  in  its  character. 
After  giving  me  this  information,  Preston  added  : 
"  If  you  do  not  go,  the  naval  demonstration  will 
fall  through  and  the  army  will  reap  all  the  glory." 

My  convictions  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
assault  were  unshaken,  but  my  reasons  could  not 
be  made  known  without  injurious  results.  I  was 
in  a  quandary  and  saw  no  way  out  of  it,  but  per- 
sonal appeals  from  such  men  as  Lieutenants  B.  H. 
Porter,  Preston,  and  Moreau  Forrest,  with  other 
considerations,  finally  had  their  effect,  and  I  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  go. 


By  the  time  the  watchword  for  the  night  had 
been  arranged  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock.  As 
we  were  taking  leave  of  our  friends,  the  present 
Rear-Admiral  Rhind  suggested  to  me  that  one 
division  of  boats  should  be  sent  around  Sumter  as 
a  feint,  while  the  remainder  should  wait  within 
easy  distance  of  the  fort  for  the  order  to  advance. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Lieutenant 
(now  Captain)  Francis  J.  Higginson  was  selected 
for  the  command  of  the  party.  His  demonstration, 
among  other  things,  was  to  develop  the  extent  of 
the  enemy's  defensive  preparations. 

The  admiral's  barge  was  placed  at  my  disposal, 
and  Lieutenant  Forrest,  an  officer  of  rare  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  merit,  was  appointed  as  my 
aide.  Final  instructions  were  given  to  the  officers 
commanding  divisions  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  fort  when  the  divisions  were  formed 
and  the  order  was  given  to  advance.  Instructions 
of  a  general  character  were  given  to  Lieutenant 
Higginson,  and  a  tug  having  been  brought  into 
service,  its  commander  was  directed  to  lie  by  the 
Patapsco  on  leaving  the  flag-ship.  The  barge  was 
to  stop  alongside  the  former  vessel  for  Dr.  Wheeler, 
as  we  had  no  medical  officer  with  us. 

We  finally  shoved  off,  and  after  the  necessary 
short  delay  by  the  Patapsco  while  the  surgeon  was 
making  his  preparations,  were  towed  by  the  tug 
toward  the  picket  monitors  Moniauk  and  Lehigh, 
which  I  instructed  to  move  up  to  our  support,  as 
the  admiral,  at  my  request,  had  authorized  me  to 
do.  We  moved  slowly  on  our  way  to  the  fort.  It 
was  a  calm,  clear,  starlight  night.  The  only  sound 
was  the  steady  thumping  of  the  tug's  propeller, 
and  nothing  was  seen  ahead  but  the  grim,  half-de- 
fined outline  of  the  fort.  When  the  master  of  the 
tug  reported  that  he  could  go  no  farther,  the  boats 
were  cast  off,  the  divisions  were  formed,  and  Hig- 
ginson, an  officer  of  courage  and  judgment,  was 
directed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  previously 
given  him.  He  accordingly  moved  off  to  do  so, 
and  most  of  the  division  commanders  dashed  off 
also,  under  the  impression  that  his  movement  was 
a  general  one,  and  that  the  order  to  advance  had 
been  given.  Efforts  to  recall  them  were  made, 
but  in  vain.  Nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  give 
the  order  for  the  remaining  boats  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  fort.  Through  this  misappre- 
hension all  the  good  effects  of  Higginson's  demon- 
stration were  lost.  On  our  way  to  the  fort  in  the 
barge,  fairly  flying  under  the  strokes  of  the  oars- 
men, we  observed  a  large  number  of  boats  lying 
on  their  oars ;  we  hailed  them  and  directed  them 
to  pull  in,  but  as  no  sign  of  a  movement  was 
made  by  them,  then, —  or,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
affair, —  we  concluded  that  it  was  the  army  force 
awaiting  the  result  of  our  demonstration.  As  we 
neared  Sumter  we  were  hailed  loudly  by  the 
enemy,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Simultane- 
ously a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  fort,  and  al- 
most as  it  exploded  the  air  was  filled  with  hissing, 
shrieking  missiles  from  the  James  and  Sullivan's 
Island  batteries,  which  seemed  alive  with  fire, 
while  an  iron-clad  was  pouring  grape  and  canister 
into  the  boats  and  sweeping  the  approaches  to  the 
gorge.    The  parapets  and  crown  of  Sumter  were 
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filled  with  men  pouring  a  murderous  fire  down  on 
our  defenseless  party,  and  heavy  missiles  and  hand- 
grenades  helped  on  the  work  of  destruction.  Be- 
fore this  fire  had  fully  developed,  two  boats  from 
the  Powhatan  and  others  had  effected  a  landing. 
As  was  subsequently  learned,  their  crews  and 
officers  were  driven  to  shelter  and  taken  prisoners. 
All  these  things  were  evidences  of  the  enemy's 
foreknowledge  of  our  purpose  and  complete  prep- 
aration to  frustrate  it.  The  "corporal's  guard'' 
that  we  were  to  have  encountered  proved  to  exceed 
our  own  numbers.  Under  these  conditions  but  one 
expedient  was  left — to  effect  an  early  withdrawal. 
The  order  to  retire  was  accordingly  given  through 
Lieutenant  Forrest,  and  was  several  times  repeated. 

Admiral  Dahlgren,  who  was  watching  the  opera- 
tions from  a  boat  in  the  distance,  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, "  Moultrie  fired  like  a  devil,  the  shells  break- 
ing around  me  and  screaming  in  chorus."  What 
must  have  been  the  impression  in  the  midst  of  the 
cyclone,  where  the  air  was  blazing  with  bursting 
shells,  and  the  ear  was  deafened  with  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  whistling  of 
grape,  and  the  explosion  of  hand-grenades  ! 

Withdrawing  in  the  barge  from  the  vortex  of 
the  fire,  we  remained  near  the  fort  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  any  disabled  comrades,  and  about  4 
o'clock,  as  day  broke,  we  pulled  to  the  flag-ship  to 
report  the  results  of  the  assault  and  determine  the 
extent  of  our  -loss.  We  found  this  amounted  to 
124  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  out  of  400  men. 

Among  the  killed  was  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Bradford 

3>  On  the  13th  of  April,  1S63,  Beauregard  announced 
to  the  War  Department  that  he  had  obtained  a  key  to 
the  signals,  but  suspected  deception.  Major  John  John- 
son writes  to  the  editors  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  signals  in  preparing  to  resist  the  assault  on  Wagner, 
July  18th,  and  the  boat  attacks  on  Cuinming's  Point  and 


of  the  Marines.  Lieutenants  E.  P.  Williams  and 
George  C.  Remey,  brave  and  dashing  officers, 
and  Lieutenants  B.  H.  Porter  and  S.  W.  Preston 
were  taken  prisoners.  They  were  all  exchanged, 
and  Porter  and  Preston  were  killed  in  the  second 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  Preston,  Porter,  and  For- 
rest —  the  last  of  whom  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
West  Indies — were  close  friends,  and  alike  in  those 
qualities  that  adorn  humanity  and  make  heroes  of 
men.  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Bunce  and  Dr.  Wheeler, 
both  of  the  Patapsco,  in  this  affair  sustained  the 
high  reputation  they  had  already  earned  on  every 
occasion  when  the  Patapsco  had  been  engaged  on 
perilous  service.  Conspicuous,  also,  were  the  serv- 
ices of  Daniel  Leech,  Acting  Paymaster  of  the 
Patapsco,  who  at  the  same  time  performed  the 
duties  of  signal  officer.  There  was  material  in  the 
command,  both  in  officers  and  men,  that  would 
have  insured  success,  had  this  been  within  the 
range  of  human  endeavor.  Five  thousand  men 
could  not  have  captured  the  fort  that  night. 

After  the  war  General  Beauregard  wrote  me  two 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  attack,  in  which  he 
says,  in  effect:  "After  the  fall  of  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  acting  under  the  belief  that  our  forces  were 
thereby  demoralized,  the  enemy  would  doubtless 
make  a  demonstration  against  Sumter.  Our  im- 
pression to  this  effect  was  strengthened  by  the 
number  of  armed  boats  seen  to  be  gathering  around 
the  flag-ship,  from  vessels  inside  and  outside,  dur- 
ing September  8th.  We  were,  moreover,  able  to 
read  all  the  signals  made  that  day.&    Sumter  was 

Fort  Sumter,  in  September.  On  the  other  hand,  General 
W.  B.  Taliaferro,  who  commanded  on  Morris  Island  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Battery  Wagner  referred  to  by 
Major  Johnson,  states  in  the  "Philadelphia  Times," 
November  11th,  1882,  that  the  Union  signals  were  not 
interpreted  on  that  occasion. —  Editors. 
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accordingly  reenforced,])  and,  when  attacked,  con- 
tained 450  men.  One  of  our  iron-clads  was 
ordered  to  take  up  a  position  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  gorge  with  canister  and  grape. 
The  guns  in  the  shore  batteries  were  loaded  and 
trained  upon  the  approaches  to  the  fort,  and  the  men 
were  ordered  to  stand  by  their  guns,  lock-strings  in 
hand.  At  the  given  signal  of  a  rocket  from  the  fort, 
all  the  batteries  were  to  open.  .  .  .  If  our  guns  had 
not  opened  so  soon  and  fired  so  rapidly,  we  would 
have  captured  or  destroyed  your  whole  command." 

j>  Major  John  Johnson  says  of  this  statement:  "Sum- 
ter was  not  reenforced;  but  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 4th -5th,  Rhett's  enfeebled  garrison  had  been 


In  the  "Memoirs"  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  I  find, 
under  the  date  of  November  20th,  1863,  the 
following :  "  Last  night  the  army  undertook  to  feel 
the  force  in  Sumter,  and  sent  two  hundred  men  in 
boats  for  that  purpose.  About  thirty  yards  from 
the  fort  a  dog  barked  and  aroused  the  garrison, 
which  fired,  wounding  two  of  our  men.  The 
rumor  was,  the  night  before,  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made,  and  I  ordered  the  monitors  on  picket 
to  cover  our  men.  A  few  shots  were  fired  by  the 
fort  and  then  there  was  quiet." 

relieved  by  Major  Elliott  and  the  Charleston  Battalion 
of  infantry,  320  strong.  No  troops  after  that  date  were 
sent  to  the  fort  before  the  boat  attack  on  September  8th." 
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Rear- Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  commanding. 

Screw-frigate. — Wabash,  Com.  T.  G.  Corbin,  1  150- 
p'der  Parrott,  1  10-inch,  1  30-p'der  Parrott,  42  9-inch. 
Screw-sloops. — Pawnee,  Com.  G.  B.  Balch,  8  9-inch, 

1  100-pounder  Parrott,  1  50-pounder  Dahlgren;  Ganan- 
daigua,  Capt.  J.  F.  Green,  2  11-iuch  pivot,  1  150-pounder 
Parrott  pivot,  3  20-pounder  Parrotts,  2  12-pounder  rifle 
howitzers,  2  12-pouuder  S.  B.  howitzers;  Housatonic, 
Capt.  W.  R.  Taylor,  1  11 -inch,  1 100- pounder  Parrott,  3  30- 
pouuder  Parrotts,  4  32-pounders,  1 12-pounder  S.  B.  how- 
itzer, 1  12-pounder  rifle  howitzer;  Mohawk,  Com.  A.  K. 
Hughes,  6  32-p'ders,  1  24-p'der  S.  B.,  1  12-p'der  howitzer. 

Side-wheel  Steamer.—  Powhatan,  Capt.  S.  W.  Go- 
don,  Capt.  Charles  Steedman,  7  9-inch,  1  loo-pounder 
Parrott  pivot,  1 11-inch  pivot. 

Gun-boats.—  Wissahickon,  Lieut.-Com.  J.  L.  Davis,  1 
150-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  1  20-pouuder  Parrott  pivot, 

2  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  1 12-pounder  rifle  howitzer; 
Seneca,  Lieut.-Com.  William  Gibson,  1  11-inch  pivot,  1 
20-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  2  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers; 
TJnadilla,  Lieut.-Com.  S.  P.  Quackenbush,  1 11-inch  pivot, 
1  20-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  4  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers, 

1  12-pounder  S.  B.  howitzer ;  Marblehead,  Lieut.-Com. 
R.  W.  Scott,  1  11-inch  pivot,  1  20-pounder  Parrott  pivot, 

2  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers ;  Ottawa,  Lieut.-Com.  W.  D. 
Whiting,  1  11-inch,  1  20-pounder  Parrott,  2  24-pounder 
howitzers;  Water  Witch,  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Pendergrast; 
Huron,  Lieut.-Com.  G.  A.  Stevens,  1  11-inch  pivot,  1  20- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle,  2  24-ponnder  S.  B.  howitzers. 

Double-enders. — Sebago,  Com.  J.  C.  Beaumont,  1 100- 
pounder  Parrott  pivot,  5  9-ineh,  2  24-pounder  S.  B.  how- 
itzers ;  Cimarron,  Com.  A.  G.  Drake,  1  100-pounder  Par- 
rott, 1  9-iuch,  2  9-inch  pivot,  4  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers ; 
Conemaugh,  Com.  Reed  Werden,  1  100-pounder  Parrott 
pivot,  4  9-inch,  2  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  1  11-inch 
pivot ;  Paul  Jones,  Com.  Charles  Steedman  ;  Com.  A.  C. 
Rhind;  Lieut.-Com.  E.  P.  Williams;  1 100-pounder  Pai'rott 
pivot,  1 11-inch  pivot,  4  9-inch,  1  12-pounder  S.  B.  light. 

Purchased  Steamers. —  South  Carolina,  Com.  J.  J. 
Aliny,  1  30-pounder  Parrott,  1  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzer, 
4  8-inch,  2  32-pounders ;  Dawn,  Act.  Lieut.  John  S.  Barnes, 
Act.  Master  James  Brown,  2  32-pounders,  1  100-pounder 
Parrott,  1  20-pounder  Parrott,  1  12-pounder  howitzer; 
ilereedita,  Com.  H.  S.  Stellwagen,  6  32-pounders ;  Quaker 
City,  Com.  J.  M.  Frailey,  6  8-inch,  1  100-pounder,  1  30- 
pouuder,  1  20-pounder;  Commodore  McDonough,  Lieut.- 
Com.  George  Bacon,  1  9-inch  pivot,  1 100-pounder  Parrott  , 
2  50-pouuder  Dahlgren  rifles,  2  24-pounder  S.  B.  howit- 
zers ;  Potomska,  Act.  V. -Lieut.  Wm.  Budd,  5  guns ;  E.  B. 
Hale,  Act.Lieut.  E.  Brodhead,4  32-pounders,  1 30-pounder 
Parrott  pivot;  Lodona,  Com.  E.R.  Col  houn,  1 100-pounder 
Parrott  pivot,  1  30-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  1  9-ineh,  4  24- 
pounder  S.  B.  howitzers;  Norwich,  Com.  J.  M.  Duncan,  4 
8-inch,  1 30-pounder  Parrott,  1 12-pounder  rifle  howitzer; 
Wamsutta,  Act.  V.-Lieut.  J.  W.  Kittredge,  4  32-pounders, 
1  20-pounder  Parrott,  1  12-pounder  rifle  howitzer ;  Key- 
stone State,  Com.  W.  E.  Le  Roy,  6  8-inch,  2  32-pounders,  1 
50-pounder  Dahlgren,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  2 12-pounder 
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Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  Chief- of -Staff. 

rifle  howitzers  ;  Madgie,  Act.  Master  F.  B.  Meriam,  1  30- 
pounder  Parrott  pivot,  1  20-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  2 
24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  1  12-pounder  S.  B.  how- 
itzer; Isaac  Smith,  Act.  Lieut.  F.  S.  Conover,  8  8-inch, 
1  30-pounder  Parrott ;  James  Adger,  Com.  T.  H.  Patter- 
son, 1  9-inch,  6  32-pounders,  1  20-pounder  Parrott,  1  12- 
pounder  S.  B.  howitzer;  Augusta,  Com.  E.  G.  Parrott, 6 
8-ineh,  1  100-pounder  Parrott  rifle,  2  30-pounder  Parrott 
rifles,  1 12-pounder  rifle  howitzer ;  Flag, Cora.  J.  H. Strong, 
4  8-inch,  1  10-ineh  pivot,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts ;  Flam- 
beau, Lieut.-Com.  J.  H.  Upshur,  1  20-pounder  Parrott 
pivot,  2  12-pounder  heavy  howitzers;  Stettin,  Act.  Mas- 
ter C.  J.  Van  Alstine,  1  30-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  4  24- 
pounder  S.  B.  howitzers;  Tineas,  Act.  Master  William 
Watson,  4  32-pounders,  1  20-pounder  Parrott;  Memphis, 
Lieut.-Com.  P.  G.  Watmough,  Act.  Master  C.  A.  Curtis, 

1  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  1  30-pounder  Parrott  rifle,  2 

12-  pounder  rifle  howitzers. 

Monitors.—  (l  15-inch,  1  ll-inch,  each.)  Patapsco,  Com. 
D.  Ammen;  Passaic,  Captain  P.  Drayton;  Nahant, 
Com.  John  Downes;  Montauk,  Com.  John  L.  Worden, 
Com.  D.  M.  Fairfax;  Nantucket,  Com.  D.  M.  Fairfax, 
Lieut.-Com.  L.  H.  Newman,  Com.  J.  C.  Beaumont; 
Weehawken,  Captain  John  Rodgers ;  Catskill,  Com. 
George  W.  Rodgers. 

Other  Iron-clads.—  Keokuk,  Com.  A.  C.  Rhind,  2  11- 
inch  S.  B.;  New  Ironsides,  Com.  T.  Turner,  14  11-inch, 

2  150-pounder  Parrotts,  2  50-pounder  Dahlgrens. 
Sailing  Vessels  {Barks).—  Kingfisher,  Act.  Master 

J.  C.  Dutch,  4  8-inch;  Braziliera,  Act.  Master  W.  T.  Gil- 
lespie, 6  32-pounders ;  Restless,  Act.  Master  W.R.  Browne, 
4  32-pounders;  Midnight,  Act.  Master  N.  Kirby,  1  20- 
pounder  Parrott  pivot,  6  32-pounders;  Fernandina, 
Act.  Master  E.  Moses,  6  32-pounders,  1  20-pounder  Parrott 
pivot,  1  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzer. 

Mortar-schooners.—  C.  P.  Williams,  Act.  Master,  S. 
N.  Freeman,  2  32-pounders,  1  20-pouuder  Parrott  rifle,  1 

13-  inch  mortar;  Para,  Act.  Master  E.  G.  Furber,  Act. 
Master  Edward  Ryan,  2  32-pounders,  1  13-inch  mortar ; 
Norfolk  Packet,  Act.  Ensign  George  W.  Wood,  2  32- 
pounders,  1 13-inch  mortar,  1  12-pounder  rifle  howitzer. 

Storeships. —  Vermont,  Com.  William  Reynolds,  10 
8-ineh,  8  32-pounders ;  Valparaiso,  Act.  Master  A.  S. 
Gardner. 

Tugs,  Tenders,  and  Dispatch  Boats.—  O.  M.  Pettil, 
Act.  Ensign  T.  E.  Baldwin,  1  20-pounder  Parrott,  1  30- 
pounder  Parrott ;  Rescue,  Act.  Ensign  C.  A.  Blanchard, 
1  20-pounder  Parrott,  1 12-pounder  rifle  howitzer ;  Hope , 
Act.  Master  J.  E.  Rockwell,  1  20-pounder  Parrott  pivot; 
Daffodil,  Act.  Master  E.  M.  Baldwin,  1  20-pounder  Par- 
rott rifle,  1  20-pouuder  Dahlgren  rifle  ;  Dandelion,  Act. 
Ensign  William  Barrymore,  2  guns ;  Columbine,  Act.  Mas- 
ter J.  S.  Dennis,  Act.  Ensign  E.  Daly,  2  20-pounder  Par- 
rotts; G.  W.  Blunt,  Act.  Master  J.  R.  Beers,  1  12-pounder 
rifle  howitzer,  1 12-pounder  S.  B.  howitzer ;  America,  Act. 
Master  J.  Baker;  Oleander,  Act.  Master  J.  S.  Dennis,  2 
30-pounder  Parrott  pivots. 
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THE  ARMY  BEFORE  CHARLESTON  IN  1863. 

BY  QUINCY  A.  GILLMORE,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

CHARLESTON  HARBOR  somewhat  resembles  the  harbor  of  New  York 
in  general  outline,  and  is  about  half  its  size.  The  city  itself,  occupying 
the  lower  end  of  a  narrow  peninsula  between  two  navigable  rivers,  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  from  a  bar  which  obstructs  the  entrance  from  the  sea, 
stretching  bow-shaped  from  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north  side  to  Morris 
Island  on  the  south  side  of  this  approach.  These  islands  and  others  adjacent 
to  them  are  separated  from  the  main-land  by  soft  alluvial  marshes  that 
range  in  width  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  in  depth  from  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  and  are  cut  up  by  numerous  creeks  and  deep  bayous,  and 
are  submerged  by  all  tides  higher  than  an  ordinary  flood.  The  width  of  the 
throat  of  the  harbor  between  Sullivan's  and  Morris  islands  is  2700  yards, 
which  is  practically  narrowed  to  about  one  mile  by  a  shoal  that  makes  out 
from  the  south  side,  on  the  northern  edge  of  which  stands  Fort  Sumter. 

The  position  in  its  general  features  seemed  to  invite  an  assault  by  water, 
and  to  present  a  peculiarly  attractive  field  for  naval  heroism  and  prowess ; 
while  its  approaches  by  land  from  the  sea  islands  which  we  occupied  were 
practically  closed  by  impassable  swamps  to  any  but  a  greatly  superior  force. 
The  defenses  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  United  States  for  the  har- 
bor and  city  of  Charleston  were  designed  to  resist  a  naval  attack  only. 
They  comprised:  (1)  Fort  Sumter,  a  strong  brick  work,  as  strength  was 
reckoned  in  those  days,  mounting  two  tiers  of  guns  in  casemates  and  one  tier 
en  barbette.  It  stands  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  channel,  distant  three  and 
one-third  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  city.  It  was  planned  for  135 
guns,  but  never  received  its  full  armament.  The  embrasures  or  ports  of  the 
second  tier,  not  having  been  finished  when  the  war  began,  were  bricked  up  by 
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Major  Anderson's  command  early  in  1861,  and  were  left  in  that  condition 
until  destroyed  by  our  fire  from  Morris  Island.  When  this  fort  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  April  14th,  1861,  it  contained  seventy-eight  pieces  of  service- 
able ordnance,  all  smooth-bores,  ranging  from  24-pounders  to  10-inch  Colum- 
biads.  (2)  Fort  Moultrie,  a  brick  work  located  on  Sullivan's  Island  about  one 
mile  from  Fort  Sumter,  mounting  one  tier  of  guns  en  barbette.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  its  armament  consisted  of  fifty-two  pieces,  of  which  the 
heaviest  were  10  and  8  inch  Columbiads  and  the  lightest  a  battery  of  field-guns. 
(3)  Castle  Pinckney,  an  old  brick  fort  one  mile  east  of  the  city  on  Shutes  Folly 
Island.  Its  armament  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  comprised  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  rather  small  calibers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Confederates  began  to  add  largely  to  the 
strength  of  the  existing  defenses  by  constructing  strong  and  well-armed 
earth-works  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  as  well  as  at  intermediate  points,  of 
both  Sullivan's  and  Morris  islands ;  by  reenf orcing  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter 
adjacent  to  the  magazine ;  by  increasing  the  armament  of  that  work  and  of 
Fort  Moultrie  with  heavier  calibers,  including  large  rifles ;  by  rebuilding 
and  rearming  old  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
inner  harbor  west  of  Fort  Sumter;  by  constructing  several  batteries  on 
the  shell  beach  south-east  of  Fort  Johnson ;  by  mounting  some  heavy  rifles, 
including  13-inch  Blakely  guns,  upon  the  lower  water-front  of  the  city ;  by 
building  a  new  battery  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  by  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad rams. 

Ample  preparations  against  a  land  attack  were  also  made.  On  James 
Island  strong  works  were  built  to  close  the  approach  from  Stono  River. 
Stono  inlet  and  harbor  were  occupied  by  an  inclosed  fort  on  Cole's  Island, 
which  held  under  control  all  the  anchorage  ground  and  landing-place 
inside  the  Stono  bar.  This  advanced  position  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
prior  to  the  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  giving  us  the  possession  of  Folly 
Island  and  the  lower  Stono  and  inlet.  The  upper  Stono  was  held  by  a  heav- 
ily armed  earth-work  called  Fort  Pemberton,  and  the  water  approach  to 
Charleston  by  Wappoo  Cut,  west  of  James  Island  Creek,  was  defended  by 
powei'ful  earth-works,  while  strong  batteries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  James 
Island  swept  all  the  practicable  water  routes  from  Morris  and  Folly  islands. 
North-east  of  the  city  a  line  of  intrenchments  reaching  from  Copahee  Sound 
to  Wandoo  River  guarded  the  land  approaches  from  Bull's  Bay.  Suitable 
works  were  also  built  on  the  peninsula  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  covering  the 
roads  from  the  interior.  Indeed,  no  avenue  of  attack,  by  land  or  water,  was 
left  without  ample  means  of  protection.  General  R.  S.  Ripley,  who  had 
immediate  command  of  the  defense,  recently  stated  that  he  had  under  his 
control  385  pieces  of  artillery  of  all  calibers,  including  field-batteries,  and  an 
ample  force  of  skilled  men  to  serve  them.  When  the  position  was  evacuated 
by  the  Confederates,  February  18th,  1865,  246  guns  were  left  behind  in  the 
several  works. 

The  James  Island  defenses  were  especially  strong.  They  had  repulsed  a 
bold  and  spirited  assault  upon  them  from  the  Stono  River  side,  made  by 
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forces  under  General  H.  W.  Benham,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1862,  and  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  that  time. 

A  gallant  and  well-directed  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  on  April  7th,  1863,  by 
a  squadron  composed  of  nine  iron-clad  vessels,  under  command  of  Bear- Admi- 
ral Du  Pont,  had  signally  failed,  after  a  sharp  engagement  lasting  about  one 
hour.  [See  p.  32.]  The  squadron  carried  15-inch  and  11-inch  shell  guns  and 
150-pounder  Parrott  rifles.  Five  of  the  iron-clads  were  reported  by  their 
respective  commanders  to  be  wholly  or  partly  disabled  in  their  power  of 
inflicting  injury  by  their  guns.  They  had  been  under  the  concentrated  fire 
of  some  of  the  most  destructive  guns  of  that  period  for  nearly  one  hour, 
although  they  did  not  advance  far  enough  to  draw  the  fire  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  pieces  in  Fort  Sumter.  The  thin-armored  Keokuk  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  she  sank  the  following  morning  off  Morris  Island,  and  her  arma- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  fleet  received  the  fire  from  the 
Sullivan's  Island,  the  Morris  Island,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  batteries,  as  well 
as  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  during  the  attack  divided  its  own  fire  between  Fort 
Wagner,  Fort  Sumter,  and  Fort  Moultrie.  After  this  repulse  Admiral  Du  Pont 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Charleston  could  not  be  taken  by  a  purely  naval 
attack,  and  some  of  his  subordinate  commanders  held  similar  views.  At 
Washington  it  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  to  present  an  actively 
aggressive  front  in  this  quarter  in  aid  of  projected  operations  elsewhere  that 
orders  were  issued  by  the  President  himself  to  hold  the  position  inside  of 
Charleston  bar,  and  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  batteries  and  new  defenses 
on  Morris  Island,  and  if  such  batteries  had  been  begun  by  the  enemy  to  "  drive 
him  out."  A  keen  sense  of  disappointment  pervaded  the  Navy  Department 
at  the  repulse  of  April  7th,  finding  expression,  among  the  higher  officials,  in 
a  determination  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  that  day,  and  reinstate  the  iron- 
clads in  the  confidence  of  the  country  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
gallantry  of  the  attack,  the  skill  with  which  the  fleet  had  been  handled,  the 
terrific  fire  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  and  the  prudence  that  prompted  its 
recall  before  a  simple  repulse  could  be  converted  into  overwhelming  disaster 
were  measurably  lost  sight  of  in  the  chagrin  of  defeat.  The  disheartening  fact 
was  that  the  iron-clads  had  conspicuously  failed  in  the  very  work  for  which 
they  had  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fit,  and  the  country  had  nothing 
whatever  to  take  their  place. 

Late  in  May  I  was  called  to  Washington,  J  and  was  informed  at  the  consul- 
tations which  followed  that  it  was  the  intention  to  make  another  attack  with 
the  iron-clads,  provided  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  and  the  key  of  the  position,  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
conflict,  so  that  the  fleet  could  pass  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  leav- 
ing Fort  Moultrie  and  the  other  Sullivan's  Island  works  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
right.  The  army  was  therefore  asked  if  it  could  cooperate  to  the  extent  of 
destroying  the  offensive  power  of  Fort  Sumter.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Fort  Sumter  could  be  reduced  and  its  offensive  power  entirely  destroyed  with 

J  General  Gillmore  was  on  leave  of  absence  at  this  time.    From  September  18th,  1862,  to  April, 
1863,  he  had  held  important  commands  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.— Editors. 
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rifle  guns,  planted  on  Morris  Island,  arid  that  beyond  the  capture  of  that  island 
and  the  demolition  of  the  fort,  the  available  land  forces,  numbering  scarcely 
eleven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  any  opera- 
tion against  Charleston  that  would  involve  their  leaving  the  sea  islands,  upon 
which  the  enemy  derived  no  advantage  from  his  superior  strength  or  from 
the  railroad  facilities  under  his  control  for  concentrating  troops  and  bringing 
reinforcements  from  the  interior  on  short  notice.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  army  should  undertake  the  capture  of  Morris  Island  and  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumter,  unless  it  should  become  necessary,  before  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  completed,  to  detach  some  of  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of  reen- 
forcing  General  Grant  or  General  Banks,  then  operating  on  the  Mississippi ; 
and  it  was  announced  with  emphasis  that  no  additional  troops  would  be  sent 
to  South  Carolina.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  a  land,  attack  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  object  of  these  operations.  No  project  of  that  nature  was  dis- 
cussed or  even  mentioned  at  the  conference. 

The  following  general  plan  of  campaign  was  agreed  upon,  comprising  four 
distinct  steps,  and  the  army  was  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  the  first,  second, 
and  third.  First,  to  make  a  descent  upon  and  obtain  possession  of  the  south 
end  of  Morris  Island,  then  held  by  the  enemy  with  infantry  and  artillery ; 
second,  to  lay  siege  to  and  reduce  Battery  Wagner,  a  strong  and  well-armed 
earth-work,  located  near  the  north  end  of  Morris  Island,  about  2600  yards 
from  Fort  Sumter ;  with  Battery  Wagner  the  works  at  Cumming's  Point,  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  island,  would  also  fall ;  third,  from  the  position  thus 
secured  on  Morris  Island  to  destroy  Fort  Sumter  with  breaching  batteries  of 
rifle  guns,  and  afterward  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  cooperate  with  the  fleet  when 
it  should  be  ready  to  move  in ;  fourth,  the  fleet  to  enter,  remove  the  channel 
obstructions  if  any  should  be  encountered,  run  by  the  batteries  on  James  and 
Sullivan's  islands,  and  reach  the  city.  For  the  special  purpose  of  this  con- 
templated attack  Rear- Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote,  an  officer  of  tried  bravery 
and  cool  and  mature  judgment,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  comprising  the  naval  forces  available  for 
operations  against  Charleston ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  this 
new  field  of  labor,  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  leaving  the  command  with 
Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren.    [See  p.  46.] 

Charleston  was  located  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  compris- 
ing the  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast  held  by  the  Union  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Upon  relieving  General  David  Hunter  and  assuming 
command  of  this  department  in  June,  I  found  our  troops  actually  occupying 
eleven  positions  on  this  stretch  of  coast,  while  a  small  blockading  squadron 
held  a  variable  and  more  or  less  imperfect  control  of  the  principal  inlets.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  we  held  all  the  coast  line  south  of  Morris 
Island,  while  all  the  other  islands  around  the  harbor,  and  to  the  northward, 
were  either  controlled  or  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  was  found,  after  abol- 
ishing some  of  these  detached  posts  and  reducing  the  force  at  others,  that  the 
aggregate  means  for  carrying  on  the  contemplated  operations  against  Charles- 
ton comprised  only  about  10,000  effective  volunteer  infantry,  600  engineer 
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troops,  and  350  artillerists.  The  ordnance  on  hand,  deemed  more  or  less 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  consisted  of  200-pounder,  100-pounder,  and  30- 
pounder  Parrott  rifles,  and  some  13-inch,  10-inch,  and  8-inch  mortars.  The 
projectiles  for  the  200-pounders,  however,  weighed  only  150  pounds,  and 
those  for  the  100-pounders  only  80  pounds.  With  this  feeble  array  of 
guns — feeble  because  largely  wanting  in  the  strength  required  for  throwing,' 
with  a  breaching  velocity,  even  the  light  projectiles  provided  for  them — the 
great  work  of  the  siege  was  begun.  During  the  operations  fifty-one  of  these 
Parrott  rifles  were  expended  by  bursting,  most  of  them  prematurely. 

Meanwhile  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  6th  of  July  preparations 
for  the  descent  upon  Morris  Island  went  quietly  forward.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  that  this  attack  should  be  a  surprise  in  order  to  insure  sue- 
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cess.  On  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Folly  Island  forty-seven  field  and  siege 
guns  and  mortars  were  quietly  placed  in  position,  screened  by  thick  under- 
growth from  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  Light-House  inlet. 
They  were  intended  to  operate  against  his  batteries  there,  protect  the  column 
of  boats  in  its  advance  across  the  stream,  or  cover  its  retreat  in  case  of 
repulse.  The  entrance  to  Stono  inlet  was  lighted  up  at  night,  and  all  trans- 
ports bringing  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  after  dark  and  leave  before  morn- 
ing. All  appearance  of  preparations  for  offensive  operations  was  carefully 
suppressed,  while  upon  General  Israel  Vogdes's  defensive  works  on  the 
south  end  of  Folly  Island  a  semblance  of  activity  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Brigadier-General  A.  H.  Terry's  division,  about  4000  effective,  and 
Brigadier-General  George  C.  Strong's  brigade,  numbering  about  2500,  were 
quietly  added  to  the  Folly  Island  command  under  cover  of  darkness. 

The  project  for  securing  a  lodgment  on  Morris  Island  comprised,  as  one  of 
its  features,  a  demonstration  in  force  on  James  Island  by  way  of  Stono 
River,  over  the  same  ground  where  Brigadier-General  Benham  had  met  with 
repulse  the  year  before.  The  object  in  the  present  case  was  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  reinforcements  to  the  enemy  on  Morris  Island  from  that  quarter, 
and  possibly  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  Morris  Island  garrison  in  that  direction. 
Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  character  of  the  assault  about  to  be 
ordered,  the  risk  involved  therein,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  ,  at 
stake  became  for  the  moment  subjects  of  grave  consideration.  For  if  this 
assault  failed,  the  promise  to  demolish  Fort  Sumter  failed  also,  carrying  in 
its  train  the  failure  of  the  naval  project  to  capture  Charleston  and  inflict 
punishment  in  the  place  where  the  rebellion  had  its  birth,  and  the  further 
failure  to  destroy  this  great  blockade-running  thoroughfare,  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  iron-clads,  upon  which  special  stress  had 
been  laid.  The  storming  of  a  position  strongly  held  by  both  artillery  and 
infantry,  is  always  an  operation  attended  with  imminent  peril  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  great  uncertainty  as  to  results.  The  best  troops  can  seldom  be  made 
to  advance  under  the  fire  of  even  a  few  well-served  pieces  of  artillery  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  small-arms.  No  lesson  of  our  great  civil  war  was  learned 
at  greater  cost  than  this.  But  the  hazard  of  such  an  undertaking,  great  as 
it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  where  the  aggressive  force  operates  on  firm 
ground,  becomes  greatly  and  painfully  intensified  when  the  assaulting  column 
has  to  approach  in  small  boats  from  a  distant  point,  exposed  to  full  view  and 
constant  fire,  to  disembark  and  form  upon  an  open  beach  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  covered  by  parapets,  and  finally  to  advance  to  the  attack  against 
the  combined  fire  of  artillery  and  small-arms.  Yet  this  was  the  work  we  had 
set  out  to  do,  and  it  was  believed  we  had  the  men  to  do  it. 

The  demonstration  up  the  Stono  River  was  begun  in  the  afternoon  of  J  uly 
8th,  by  Brigadier-General  Terry,  who  landed  on  James  Island  with  about  3800 
men.  The  effect  as  subsequently  ascertained  was  to  draw  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  forces  from  our  front  on  Morris  Island.  $ 

On  the  evening  of  July  9th  a  small  brigade  was  silently  embarked  in  row- 

5>  It  is  understood  that  General  Beauregard  denies  this. —  Q.  A.  G.    But  see  p.  14. — Editors, 
vol.  IV.  5 
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boats  in  Folly  River  behind  Folly  Island.  It  was  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  George  C.  Strong,  who  had  received  orders  to  carry  the  south  end  of 
Morris  Island  by  storm.  By  break  of  day  the  leading  boats  had  reached 
Light-house  inlet,  where  the  column  was  halted  under  cover  of  marsh  grass 
to  await  orders.    The  point  where  the  landing  was  to  be  made  was  still  nearly 

a  mile  distant,  and  this  stretch  of  river 
had  to  be  passed  in  full  view  under  fire. 
All  our  Folly  Island  batteries  opened 
before  sunrise,  and  soon  after  this 
four  iron-clad  monitors,  led  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  steamed  up  abreast 
of  Morris  Island  and  took  part  in  the 
action.  After  the  cannonade  had  lasted 
nearly  two  hours  General  Strong  was 
signaled  to  push  forward  and  make  the 
attack.  This  was  promptly  and  gal- 
lantly done  under  a  hot  fire.  The  men 
did  not  hesitate  or  waver  for  a  mo- 
ment. All  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  containing 
eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  were  captured 
in  succession,  and  by  9  o'clock  we  oc- 
cupied three-fourths  of  the  island,  with 
our  skirmishers  within  musket-range 
of  Battery  Wagner.  Thus  was  the  first 
step  in  the  plan  of  joint  operation  successfully  taken.  The  intense  heat,  which 
prostrated  many  of  the  men,  forced  a  suspension  of  operations  for  the  day. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  carry  Battery  Wagner  by  assault. 
In  the  first,  which  took  place  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  July  11th,  the 
parapet  of  the  work  was  reached,  but  the  supports  recoiled  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  that  met  them,  and  the  advantage  gained  could  not 
be  held.  This  repulse  demonstrated  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  work  and 
the  necessity  of  establishing  counter-batteries  against  it,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  fleet,  might  dismount  the  principal  guns  and  either  drive 
the  enemy  from  it  or  open  the  way  to  a  successful  assault.  After  the  first 
assault  Battery  Wagner  was  inclosed  [see  p.  23] ;  it  reached  entirely  across  the 
island  from  water  to  water ;  it  mounted  some  heavy  guns  for  channel  defense, 
and  several  siege-guns  that  swept  the  narrow  beach  over  which  we  would 
have  to  approach  from  the  south ;  and  a  large  bomb-proof  shelter  afforded 
the  garrison  absolute  protection  when  the  fire  became  so  hot  that  they  could 
not  stand  to  their  guns  or  man  the  parapet.  |  To  us  the  place  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  low,  irregular  sand-hills  like  the  rest  of  the 
island.  Battery  Gregg,  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  at  Cumming's  Point, 
was  known  to  be  armed  with  guns  bearing  on  the  channel.    Of  one  important 

4.  Major  John  Johnson  writes  to  the  editors  that,  the  "heavy  guns  for  channel  defense"  consisted  of 
two  10-inch  Columbiads ;  also,  that  absolute  protection  was  afforded  to  about  600  men,  little  more  than 
half  the  garrison. 


COLONEL    ROBERT    G.    SHAW,    54TH  MASSACHUSETTS 
(COLORED)  VOLUNTEERS  — KILLED  IN  THE  ASSAULT 
ON  BATTERY  WAGNER.      FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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topographical  change  we  were  entirely  ignorant.  We  did  not  know  that 
the  island  at  its  narrowest  point  between  us  and  Battery  Wagner,  and  quite 
near  to  the  latter,  had  been  worn  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  to 
about  one-third  the  width  shown  on  our  latest  charts,  and  so  much  reduced 
in  height  that  during  spring-tides  or  heavy  weather  the  waves  swept  entirely 
over  it  to  the  marsh  in  rear.  Against  us  the  fort  presented  an  armed  front 
about  800  feet  in  length  reaching  entirely  across  the  island,  while  our 
advance  must  be  made  over  a  strip  of  low  shifting  sand  only  about  80  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  above  the  range  of  ordinary  tides. 

Between  the  16th  and  18th  of  July,  as  preliminary  to  a  second  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  Battery  Wagner  by  assault,  41  pieces  of  artillery,  comprising 
light  rifles  and  siege-mortars,  were  put  in  position  on  an  oblique  line  across 
the  island  at  distances  from  the  fort  ranging  from  1300  to  1900  yards.  The 
rifles  were  intended  principally  to  dismount  the  enemy's  guns.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  all  these  batteries  opened  fire,  and  the  navy  closed  in 
on  the  fort  and  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  engagement.  In  a 
short  time  the  work  became  absolutely  silent  on  the  faces  looking  toward 
us,  and  practically  so  on  the  sea  front,  from  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  a  severe  fire  had  been  delivered  against  the  fleet.  The  work  was 
silenced  for  the  time  at  least,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  the  injury  inflicted 
on  its  armament,  or  to  the  inability  of  the  men  to  stand  to  their  pieces,  or  to 
these  two  causes  combined,  we  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

An  assault  was  ordered.  The  time  of  evening  twilight  was  selected  for  the 
storming  party  to  advance,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  James  Island  batteries  on  our  extreme  left,  and  from  Fort  Sumter  and 
Sullivan's  Island  in  our  distant  front.  Brigadier-General  Truman  Seymour 
organized  and  commanded  the  assaulting  column,  composed  of  Brigadier- 
General  G.  C.  Strong's  brigade  supported  by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Haldimand 
S.  Putnam.  As  the  column  left  the  line  of  our  batteries  and  began  its  advance 
along  the  narrow  strip  of  beach,  a  rapid  fire  was  opened  upon  it  from  Fort 
Sumter  and  from  the  works  on  James  Island  and  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
When  it  reached  a  point  so  near  to  Battery  Wagner  that  the  fire  from  our  own 
guns  and  those  of  the  navy  had  to  be  suspended  from  fear  of  destroying  our 
own  men,  a  compact  and  deadly  sheet  of  musketry  fire  was  instantly  poured 
upon  the  advancing  column  by  the  garrison,  which  had  suddenly  issued  forth 
from  the  security  of  the  bomb-proof  shelter.  Although  the  troops  went  gal- 
lantly forward  and  gained  the  south-east  bastion  of  the  work  and  held  it  for 
more  than  two  hours,  the  advantages  which  local  knowledge  and  the  deepen- 
ing darkness  gave  the  enemy  forced  a  withdrawal.  The  repulse  was  complete, 
and  our  loss  severe,  especially  in  officers  of  rank.  The  gallant  Strong,  who 
had  been  the  first  man  to  land  on  Morris  Island  a  few  days  before,  actually 
leading  his  entire  command  in  that  descent  and  in  the  daring  assault  that 
followed,  was  fatally  wounded.  As  he  was  being  conveyed  to  the  rear  I 
stopped  the  ambulance  for  a  moment  to  ask  if  he  was  badly  hurt.  He  recog- 
nized my  voice,  and  replied,  "  No,  General,  I  think  not ;  only  a  severe  flesh- 
wound  in  the  hip."    He  was  taken  to  Beaufort  that  night  and  placed  in 
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hospital  under  excellent  attendance.  But  he  was  seized  with  a  yearning  desire 
to  go  home,  and,  without  rny  knowledge,  took  the  first  steamer  for  the  North. 
Being  the  senior  officer  on  board,  the  excitement  of  the  trip,  aggravated  by 
the  chase  and  capture  of  a  blockade-runner,  brought  on  lock-jaw,  of  which 
he  died  shortly  after  reaching  New  York.  Colonel  John  L.  Chatfield  was 
mortally  wounded;  Colonel  Haldimand  S.  Putnam  and  Colonel  Robert  Gr. 
Shaw  were  killed ;  and  Brigadier-General  Truman  Seymour  and  several  regi- 
mental commanders  were  wounded. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  making  this  assault  the  traditions  and  maxims  of 
the  engineer  and  his  reverence  for  the  spade  and  shovel  as  weapons  of  war 
were  placed  in  abeyance.  Although  no  dissenting  voice  was  raised  among 
the  subordinate  commanders  called  into  council,  it  may  be  doubted  by  some 
whether  a  step  so  grave  in  character  and  so  uncertain  in  results  was  the 
unquestionable  outcome  of  existing  military  necessity.  Perhaps  only  an  engi- 
neer would  doubt  this.  At  all  events  its  full  justification  was  assumed  to  rest 
on  the  presumption  that  Fort  Sumter  must  be  destroyed  by  guns  placed  as 
near  to  it  as  to  the  site  of  Battery  Wagner,  and  that  every  hour's  delay  in  cap- 
turing that  work  permitted  the  enemy  to  strengthen  his  interior  defenses, 
and  thus  render  the  entrance  of  our  fleet  more  difficult. 

To  meet  the  contingency  brought  on  by  the  failure  it  was  determined  to 
change  slightly  the  prearranged  order  of  operations  by  attempting  the  demo- 
lition of  Fort  Sumter  with  our  heavy  rifles,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and 
upward,  by  firing  over  Battery  Wagner  and  its  garrison  from  ground  already 
in  our  possession.  It  was  urged  adversely  to  this  plan  that  there  existed  no 
precedent  for  it.  This  was  true,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Pulaski  ^  the  year  before  by  breaching  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and 
more.  [See  Vol.  II.,  p.  9.]  But  the  fact  that  we  could  throw  heavier  metal  and 
do  heavier  work  now  than  we  could  then,  promised  success,  and  the  placing 
of  guns  in  position  against  Fort  Sumter  was  promptly  begun.  For  this 
purpose  16  Parrott  rifles  and  two  Whitworth  rifles  were  placed  in  batteries 
at  distances  from  Fort  Sumter  ranging  from  3428  to  4290  yards.  The  slow, 
tedious,  and  hazardous  labor  of  moving  into  position  and  mounting  these 
heavy  guns  and  their  carriages  could  be  performed  during  the  night-time 
only,  under  a  constant  and  galling  fire  from  the  front  and  one  flank.  There 
was  great  danger  that  guns  and  carriages,  as  well  as  the  appliances  for 
putting  them  in  position,  would  be  destroyed.  As  contemporary  with  these 
operations,  arrangements  had  been  perfected  for  pressing  the  siege  of  Bat- 
tery Wagner,  and  the  work  was  fairly  under  way.  And  here  the  limitations 
of  the  books  had  to  be  irreverently  set  aside.  Instead  of  our  being  able  to 
envelop  any  portion  of  the  work,  we  were  practically  enveloped  by  it.  It 
presented  to  us  an  armed  front  of  four  times  the  average  width  of  the  low 
beach  over  which  we  had  to  force  our  way,  and  as  we  neared  the  work  this 
ratio  reached  as  high  as  ten  to  one.  It  was  now  known,  from  the  latest  infor- 

^  At  that  siege  the  engineer  and  his  devices  had  our  men  was  struck  during  the  eight  weeks  of  prep- 
full  sway.  So  perfect,  indeed,  were  the  arrange-  aration  and  the  two  days' engagement,  and  he  lost 
ments  for  the  safety  of  the  troops,  that  only  one  of    his  life  through  disregard  of  instructions. —  Q.  A.  G. 
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mation,  to  contain  a  rather  heavy  armament,  of  which  at  least  a  dozen  pieces 
could  be  trained  upon  our  narrow,  shifting  line  of  approach — in  many  places 
scarcely  half  a  company  front  in  width,  subject  to  frequent  overflow  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  and  swept  not  only  by  the  guns  of  Wagner  itself,  but  also 
by  those  of  Cumming's  Point  and  Fort  Sumter  and  several  batteries  on  James 
Island.  Indeed,  the  ground  over  which  our  men  had  to  force  their  way,  under 
such  meager  cover  as  could  be  made  by  sinking  trenches  to  the  water-level, 
and  gaining  the  requisite  height  with  sand  and  other  material  brought  by 
hand  from  the  rear,  was  seen  by  the  enemy's  batteries  in  front,  flank,  and 
reverse.  Having  its  communications  open  with  Charleston  and  the  interior, 
the  armament  and  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  could  always  be  maintained  at 
the  maximum  state  of  efficiency.  The  first  parallel  was  established,  July  19th, 
on  the  line  occupied  the  day  before  by  our  batteries  against  Battery  Wagner, 
and  the  second  parallel  on  the  night  of  the  23d  by  the  flying  sap,  about  six 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  first.  Eleven  of  the  breaching  guns  against 
Fort  Sumter  were  located  in  these  two  parallels,  and  the  other  seven  to  the 
left  and  rear  of  the  first  parallel.  Those  in  the  second  parallel  were  perilously 
near  to  Battery  Wagner,  the  most  advanced  piece  being  only  820  yards  distant 
from  the  guns  of  that  work.  One  of  the  batteries  was  efficiently  commanded 
by  Commander  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.  On  the  night  of  August  9  th 
the  position  selected  for  the  third  parallel  was  reached  by  the  flying  sap,  330 
yards  in  advance  of  the  right  of  the  second  parallel.  It  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient to  push  the  approaches  beyond  this  point  until  after  the  breaching 
batteries  should  open  on  Fort  Sumter. 

From  this  time  forward  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  in  our  front  and 
on  our  extreme  left  was  severe  and  almost  uninterrupted.  So  incessant  had 
it  become  that  many  officers  and  men,  especially  those  who  did  not  carry 
their  sense  of  responsibility  very  lightly,  could  not  sleep  at  night  if  from  any 
cause  the  cannonade  was  suspended.  For  a  while  the  advance  of  our  trenches 
was  entirely  stopped  by  it,  and  it  became  a  question  of  the  gravest  doubt  in 
some  quarters  whether  any  farther  progress  was  possible,  and,  what  was  of 
infinitely  greater  importance,  whether  we  could  complete  the  erection  of  any 
of  the  breaching  batteries,  or  serve  them  when  erected.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state  without  qualification  that  the  officers  and  men  were  fully  equal 
to  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  them.  Not  a  murmur  of  discon- 
tent was  heard  on  the  island.  Finally  some  of  the  breaching  batteries  opened 
fire  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  by  the  19th  all  were  in  successful  operation. 
The  result  was  soon  clearly  foreshadowed.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  guns,  either  by  the  enemy's  shot  or  through  their  own  inherent 
weakness,  would  long  delay  it.  About  450  projectiles  struck  the  fort  daily, 
every  one  of  which  inflicted  an  incurable  wound.  Large  masses  of  the  brick 
walls  and  parapets  were  rapidly  loosened  and  thrown  down.  The  bulk  of 
our  fire  was  directed  against  the  gorge  and  south-east  face,  which  presented 
themselves  diagonally  to  us.  They  were  soon  pierced  through  and  through, 
and  cut  down  on  top  to  the  casemate  arches.  The  shot  that  went  over  them 
took  the  north  and  north-west  faces  in  reverse. 
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The  condition  of  the  work,  as  it  appeared  to  us  after,  six  days'  bombard- 
ment, is  thus  described  by  General  J.  W.  Turner,  chief  of  artillery : 

"  The  fire  upon  the  gorge  had  by  the  morning  of  the  23d  succeeded  in  destroying  every  gun 
upon  its  parapet,  and  as  far  as  could  be  observed  had  disabled  or  dismounted  all  the  guns 
upon  the  pai-apet  of  the  two  faces  looking  toward  the  city  which  it  had  taken  in  reverse.  The 
parapet  and  rampart  of  the  gorge  were  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  face  completely 
demolished,  and  in  places  everything  was  swept  off  down  to  the  arches,  the  debris  forming  an 
accessible  ramp  to  the  top  of  the  ruins. 

"  The  demolition  of  the  fort  at  the  close  of  this  day's  firing  (August  23d)  was  complete  so  far 
as  its  offensive  powers  were  considered.  Every  gun  upon  the  parapet  was  either  dismounted  or 
seriously  damaged.  The  parapet  could  be  seen  in  many  places  both  on  the  sea  and  channel  faces 
completely  torn  away  from  the  terre-plein.  The  place,  in  fine,  was  a  ruin,  and  effectually  disabled 
for  any  immediate  defense  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Having  accomplished  the  end  pro- 
posed, orders  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  for  the  firing  to  cease,  having 
been  continuously  sustained  for  seven  days.  There  had  been  thrown  5009  projectiles,  of  which 
about  one-half  had  struck  the  fort." 

Colonel  Alfred  Rhett,  C.  S.  A.,  commanding  Fort  Sumter,  reports,  August 
24th,  "One  11-inch  Dahlgren,  east  face,  the  only  gun  serviceable";  and  on 
September  1st,  "  We  have  not  a  gun  en  barbette  that  can  be  fired;  only  one 
gun  and  casemate." 

General  Stephen  Elliott,  C.  S.  A.,  writes  as  follows : 

"  When  I  assumed  command  of  Fort  Sumter  on  the  4th  of  September,  1863,  there  were  no 
guns  in  position  except  one  32-pounder  in  one  of  the  north-west  casemates.  This  gun  was 
merely  used  for  firing  at  sunset,  and  was  not  intended  for  any  other  purpose.  Early  in  October 
I  mounted  in  the  north-east  casemates  two  10-inch  Columbiads  and  one  7-inch  rifle.  In  Janu- 
ary one  8-inch  and  two  7-inch  rifles  were  mounted  in  the  north-west  casemates." 

The  seven  days'  service  of  the  breaching  batteries,  ending  August  23d,  left 
Fort  Sumter  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  infantry  outpost,  without  the  power 
to  fire  a  gun  heavier  than  a  musket,  alike  incapable  of  annoying  our  ap- 
proaches to  Battery  Wagner,  or  of  inflicting  injury  upon  the  fleet.  In  this 
condition  it  remained  for  about  six  weeks.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  to 
prevent  repairs,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  another  severe  cannonade  was 
opened  and  continued  for  two  days  at  the  request  of  the  admiral  command- 
ing, who  contemplated  entering  the  inner  harbor  on  the  31st.  Some  time 
before  this  the  enemy  began  to  remove  the  armament  of  Fort  Sumter  by 
night,  and  many  of  its  guns  were  soon  mounted  in  other  parts  of  the  harbor. 

During  the  progress  of  the  operations  thus  briefly  outlined,  the  navy  had 
most  cordially  cooperated  whenever  and  wherever  their  aid  could  best  be  ren- 
dered. The  service  of  the  monitors  was  notably  efficient  in  subduing  the  fire 
of  Battery  Wagner,  which  at  times  not  only  seriously  retarded  the  labors  of 
the  sappers,  but  threatened  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  of 
the  breaching  guns.  While  the  breaching  of  Fort  Sumter  was  still  in  progress, 
active  work  was  resumed  on  the  approaches  to  Battery  Wagner  by  pushing 
the  full  sap  from  the  left  of  the  third  parallel.  Meanwhile  the  spring-tides  had 
come  with  easterly  winds,  flooding  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and 
washing  down  the  parapets.  The  progress  of  the  sap  was  hotly  contested 
with  both  artillery  and  sharp-shooters.    The  latter  had  taken  possession  of  a 
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ridge  about  240  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  work,  where  they  had  placed 
themselves  under  such  cover  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  our  fire  or 
the  flank  fire  of  the  fleet,  while  that  from  their  own  guns  in  rear  passed  harm- 
lessly over  their  heads.  An  attempt  to  capture  this  ridge  having  failed,  a  fourth 
parallel  was  established  on  the  night  of  August  21st,  about  five  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  third.  From  this  point  the  ridge  was  carried  [by  the  24th 
Massachusetts]  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  the  26th,  under  the  direction 
of  Brigadier-General  Terry,  and  the  fifth  parallel  was  established  thereon. 
The  resistance  to  our  advance  now  assumed  a  most  obstinate  and  determined 
character,  being  evidently  under  skillful  and  intelligent  direction,  while  the 
firing  from  the  James  Island  batteries  became  more  steady  and  accurate. 

Over  the  narrow  strip  of  shallow  shifting  beach  between  us  and  the  fort,  the 
flying  sap  was  pushed  forward  from  the  right  of  the  fifth  parallel.  An  ingenious 
system  of  subsurface  torpedo  mines,  to  be  exploded  by  the  tread  of  persons 
walking  over  them,  was  soon  encountered,  and  we  learned  from  prisoners 
that  they  were  planted  thickly  over  all  the  ground  in  our  front.  But  the 
mines  were  a  defense  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  besieged  garrison,  as  they  brought 
a  sense  of  security  from  sorties  which  the  enemy's  broader  development  and 
converging  fire  would  otherwise  have  enabled  him  to  make  with  nearly  every 
condition  in  his  favor.  The  sappers  soon  reached  a  point  only  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  ditch  of  the  work.  Beyond  this  our  progress  became  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  uncertain.  Our  daily  losses  were  on  the  increase.  The  con- 
centric fire  from  Battery  Wagner  alone  almost  enveloped  the  head  of  our  sap, 
while  the  flank  fire  from  the  James  Island  batteries  increased  in  power  and 
accuracy  every  hour.  To  push  the  work  forward  by  day  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible, while  a  brilliant  harvest-moon,  which  seemed  to  shine  with  more 
splendor  than  ever  before,  rendered  an  advance  at  night  almost  equally 
hazardous.  Matters  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand-still.  A  sense  of  gloom  and 
despondency  began  to  pervade  the  command,  under  the  impression  that  all 
the  expedients  of  the  engineer  had  been  exhausted. 

In  this  emergency  it  was  determined,  as  well  to  hasten  the  final  result  as 
to  revive  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  men,  to  carry  on  simultaneously  against 
Battery  Wagner  two  distinct  kinds  of  attack :  First,  to  silence  the  work  by  an 
overpowering  bombardment  with  siege  and  Coehorn  mortars,  so  that  our  sap- 
pers would  have  only  the  James  Island  batteries  to  annoy  them  ;  and,  second, 
to  breach  the  bomb-proof  shelter  with  our  heavy  rifles,  and  thus  force  a  sur- 
render. During  the  day-time  the  New  Ironsides,  Captain  S.  C.  Rowan,  was  to 
cooperate  with  her  eight-gun  broadsides.  These  operations  were  actively 
begun  at  break  of  day  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Seventeen  siege  and  Coehorn  mortars  dropped  their  shells  unceasingly  into 
the  work  over  the  heads  of  our  sappers ;  ten  light  siege-rifles  covered  and 
swept  the  approach  to  the  work  from  the  rear ;  fourteen  heavy  Parrotts  thun- 
dered away  at  the  great  bomb-proof  shelter;  while,  during  the  daylight,  the 
New  Ironsides,  with  the  most  admirable  regularity  and  precision,  kept  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  11-inch  shells  rolling  over  the  water  against  the 
sloping  parapet  of  Battery  Wagner,  whence,  deflected  upward  with  a  low 
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remaining  velocity,  they  dropped  vertically,  exploding  in  and  over  the  work, 
mercilessly  searching  every  part  of  it  except  the  subterranean  shelters.  The 
calcium  lights  turned  night  into  day,  throwing  our  own  works  into  obscurity 
and  bringing  the  minute  details  of  the  fort  into  sharp  relief.  ^  For  forty-two 
consecutive  hours  this  work  went  on,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  remarkable 
magnificence  and  splendor.  As  a  pyrotechnic  achievement  alone,  the  exhi- 
bition at  night  was  brilliant  and  attractive,  while  the  dazzling  light  thrown 
from  our  advanced  trenches,  the  deafening  roar  of  our  guns,  and  the  answer- 
ing peals  from  James  Island  added  sublimity  and  grandeur  to  the  scene.  The 
imagination  was  beguiled  and  taken  captive,  and  all  the  cruel  realities  of  war 
were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  unwonted  excitement  of  this  novel  spectacle. 

The  garrison  soon  sought  safety  in  the  boinb-proof  shelter,  and  the  fort 
showed  but  little  sign  of  life.  Occasional  shots  were  delivered  at  the  New 
Ironsides,  and  a  few  sharp-shooters  from  time  to  time  opened  a  harmless  fire 
upon  the  head  of  the  trenches.  But  the  engineers  rapidly  pushed  forward 
their  work.  They  suffered  principally  from  the  James  Island  batteries,  which 
night  and  day  maintained  a  most  annoying  fire  upon  our  mortar-batteries 
and  the  head  of  the  sap,  following  the  latter  in  its  progress  toward  the  fort 
until  it  reached  a  point  so  near  that  friends  and  foes  were  alike  exposed  to 
the  perils  of  the  cannonade.  It  then  ceased  entirely,  and  our  men  pushed  for- 
ward the  trenches  with  entire  immunity  from  serious  danger.  Their  sense  of 
security  was  so  sudden  and  complete,  and  their  position  so  novel  and  exciting, 
with  the  entire  garrison,  once  so  defiant,  now  helplessly  at  bay  only  a  few 
feet  distant,  that  the  reliefs  of  sappers  off  duty  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
trenches,  or  wandered  forward  into  the  ditch  of  the  work  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  surroundings.  A  formidable  line  of  frise  work,  consisting  of  pointed  stakes 
alternating  with  boarding-pikes  or  lances,  was  removed  from  the  ditch  of  the 
sea  front.  Early  on  the  night  of  September  6th  our  sap  was  pushed  forward 
entirely  beyond  the  south  front  of  the  work,  and  between  the  sea  front  and 
the  water,  crowning  the  crest  of  the  counterscarp  at  the  north,  or  farthest 
end  of  that  front,  and  completely  masking  all  the  guns  of  the  work.  An 
order  was  issued  to  carry  the  place  the  next  morning  by  assault  on  the  north 
front  at  the  time  of  low  tide  when  the  width  of  beach  would  be  the  greatest, 
and  the  troops  could  promptly  pass  beyond  the  work  to  the  point  of  attack.  On 
the  north  side  the  work  was  closed  by  an  ordinary  infantry  parapet.  During 
the  night  the  fort  was  evacuated  with  such  celerity  that  only  two  boat-loads 
of  men  were  captured.  The  north  end  of  the  island  was  at  once  occupied  by 
our  forces.  Eighteen  pieces  of  ordnance  were  found  in  Battery  Wagner,  and 
seven  in  Battery  Gregg  on  Cumming's  Point,  most  of  them  being  compara- 
tively large,  as  calibers  were  estimated  in  those  days. 

Battery  Wagner  was  found  to  be  a  work  of  greater  defensive  strength  than 
the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  prisoners  and  deserters  had  led  us  to 
expect.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  its  entire  garrison, 
remained  practically  intact  after  perhaps  the  severest  cannonade  to  which  any 
earth-work  had  ever  been  subject.    Its  covering,  composed  of  sea-shore  sand, 

I  The  calcium  light  was  so  strong  that  the  garrison  was  prevented  from  making  repairs. —  Editors. 
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hud  been  struck  by  sixty-one  net  tons  of  metal,  thrown  with  a  breaching 
charge  at  comparatively  short  ranges,  and  yet  the  injury  inflicted  could  easily 
have  been  repaired  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 

These  operations  left  the  whole  of  Morris  Island  in  our  possession,  and 
Fort  Sumter  in  ruins  and  destitute  of  guns.  A  powerful  armament  was 
mounted  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  to  cooperate  with  the  monitors 
when  they  should  move  in,  and  to  prevent  the  remounting  of  guns  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Early  on  the  morning  following  the  capture  of  Battery  Wagner, 
the  admiral,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
It  was  refused.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  a  naval  assault  was  made  on  the 
work  about  midnight,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

A  prominent  historian  of  the  war  states,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the 
naval  commander,  that  army  cooperation  was  expected  in  this  assault  in 
compliance  with  previous  arrangement.  As  this  statement  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  truth,  the  admiral  could  not  have  made  it,  and  must  have  been 
misunderstood  in  what  he  did  say.  Although  I  had  ordered  an  assault  for 
the  same  evening  by  two  small  regiments,  before  the  admiral's  intentions 
were  known  to  me,  he  was  told,  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  on 
that  point,  that  the  boats  with  the  storming  party  could  not  leave  their  ren- 
dezvous in  the  small  creek  behind  Morris  Island  until  midnight,  on  account 
of  low  tide ;  and  yet  at  10  p.  m.  the  naval  column  left  the  fleet,  advanced 
quickly  to  the  attack,  and  by  midnight  had  been  repulsed.  \  No  assistance 
from  the  land  forces  was  expected  or  desired.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
declined.  Each  party  was  organized  without  any  expectation  of  aid  from  the 
other,  and  no  reference  to  any  expected  cooperation  from  the  army  was  made 
by  the  admiral,  or  by  any  of  his  subordinate  commanders  in  their  official 
reports  of  the  assault,  -ft 

General  Elliott  [Confederate]  reports  in  his  journal,  November  20th,  that 
"  at  3  o'clock  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  barges,  variously  estimated  at  from 
four  to  nine  in  number,  approached  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort 
and  opened  fire  with  musketry.  Most  of  the  troops  got  into  position  very 
rapidly,  but  in  spite  of  all  instructions  commenced  a  random  fire  into  the  air 
on  the  part  of  many,  at  the  distant  boats  on  the  part  of  others."  And  the 
General  adds  afterward  that  "  no  rockets  were  sent  up  because  positive  attacks 
were  not  made."  From  this  Colonel  Alfred  Roman,  in  his  "  Military  Opera- 
tions of  General  Beauregard,"  makes  the  statement  that  "another  boat  attack 
was  made  by  General  Gillmore's  forces  against  Fort  Sumter  resulting  in  utter 
failure,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  former  attempt";  and  another  writer, 
going  still  further,  asserts  that  the  admiral  ordered  his  pickets  to  cover  the 
assaulting  party — in  sharp  contrast  with  the  behavior  of  the  commanding 
general  at  the  time  of  the  naval  repulse  on  September  9th.  This  may  enliven 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  dull  reading,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
pure  fiction.  No  such  attack  was  ordered,  attempted,  or  even  contemplated  by 

\  The  attack  seems  to  have  been  made  soon  tary  of  the  Navy,  1863;  and  also  official  corre- 

after  midnight.    The  Confederates  place  it  be-  spondence  in  "  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations 

tween  1  and  2  a.  m. —  Editors.  against  the  Defenses  of  Charleston  Harbor  in 

See  papers  accompanying  report  of  Secre-  1863." — Q.  A.  G. 
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THE  MARSH   BATTERY  AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  "  SWAMP  ANGEL."    FROM   A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


the  land  forces  after  the  naval  repulse  in  September.  General  Elliott's  state- 
ment that "  positive  attacks  were  not  made  "  is  strictly  true,  of  course,  because 
no  semblance  of  an  attack  was  made.  The  boat  party  seen  was  doubtless  the 
regular  patrol,  larger  probably  than  usual,  according  to  the  duty  required  of 
them  that  particular  night.  There  existed  no  military  reason  at  that  time  for 
risking  an  assault.  The  fort  was  destitute  of  cannon,  could  take  no  part  in  a 
defense  against  a  fleet,  and  as  an  infantry  outpost  could  be  of  no  value  to  us 
if  captured.  It  was  heroically  held  by  the  enemy  in  a  spirit  of  commendable 
pride  and  audacity,  and  had  been  made  very  strong  against  capture  by  assault. 
An  attacking  column,  even  if  it  should  gain  possession  of  the  parade  of  the 
work,  could  not  reach  the  garrison  in  their  subterranean  galleries,  protected  by 
heavy  loop-holed  doors,  and,  moreover,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's 
guns  on  Sullivan's  Island  and  those  on  the  east  front  of  James  Island.  The  con- 
trolling conditions  differed  essentially,  now,  from  those  which  obtained  when 
the  surrender  of  the  place  was  demanded  by  the  admiral  early  in  September. 
At  that  time  the  capture  of  the  parade  carried  with  it  that  of  the  work. 

While  Fort  Sumter  was  rapidly  crumbling  under  our  first  cannonade  the 
evacuation  of  that  work  and  of  Morris  Island  was  demanded,  the  condition  of 
refusal  being  that  fire  would  be  opened  on  the  city  of  Charleston.  Existing 
circumstances  furnished  a  full  justification  for  this  step.  Charleston  had  been 
besieged  for  seven  weeks,  was  occupied  by  the  enemy's  troops  and  batteries, 
gun-boats  had  been  built  and  were  then  building  along  its  water  front,  and  the 
avenue  of  escape  for  non-combatants  was  open  and  undisputed.  The  demand 
being  refused  [see  p.  17],  the  marsh  battery,  containing  one  8-inch  Parrott 
rifle,  previously  referred  to  as  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  opened  fire  on  the  night 
of  August  21st.  The  gun  burst  on  the  second  night  at  the  thirty-sixth  round. 
Some  of  the  projectiles  reached  a  distance  of  about  five  and  three-quarter 
miles.   Firing  on  the  city  was  subsequently  resumed  from  Cumming's  Point. 

Fort  Sumter  was  subjected  to  another  severe  cannonade  of  some  days'  dura- 
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tion,  J  beginning  October  26th,  directed  mainly  against  the  south-east  face,  on 
a  report  from  deserters,  afterward  found  to  be  untrue,  that  the  garrison  was 
remounting  guns  thereon.  In  a  short  time  that  face  was  more  completely  a 
ruin  than  the  gorge  wall.  Throughout  the  length  of  both  those  faces  the 
debris  formed  a  practicable  ramp  from  the  water  to  the  summit  of  the  breach. 

This  ended  all  aggressive  operations  against  the  defenses  of  Charleston,^ 
although  a  desultory  fire  was  maintained  against  Fort  Sumter  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  to  prevent  the  remounting  of  guns, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  naval  preparations  for  passing  into  the  inner 
harbor.  It  was  not  entirely  suspended  until  the  idea  of  removing  the  chan- 
nel obstructions  and  running  the  James  and  Sullivan's  islands  batteries 
appeared  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  No  official  notification  of  this  aban- 
donment of  plan  was  made  by  the  naval  authorities.  On  October  20th  I  was 
verbally  informed  by  the  admiral  that  he  would  probably  await  the  arrival 
of  more  monitors,  which  were  expected  in  a  few  days ;  and  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 29th  a  couple  of  weeks  was  thought  to  be  needed  to  complete  the 
repairs  to  the  monitors  before  operating  against  the  channel  obstructions. 

In  point  of  fact  there  were  no  formidable  obstructions  in  Charleston  harbor. 
The  popular  ideas  with  regard  to  them  which  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
even  influenced  and  directed  official  action  in  some  quarters,  were  erroneous  in 
a  most  notable  degree.  The  belief  entertained  at  the  time  by  many  practical 
men,  whose  official  relations  required  them  to  form  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  they  were  either  flimsy  counterfeits  or  in  large  degree  mythical,  has  been 
fully  confirmed.  Brigadier-Greneral  Ripley,  C.  S.  A.,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Confederate  service,  whose  positions  enabled  them  to  speak  from  positive 
knowledge,  have  furnished  some  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 
From  their  statements,  some  of  which  are  written,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
constant  and  studied  practice  of  the  Confederate  commanders  to  spread 
exaggerated  and  incorrect  reports  concerning  this  special  means  of  defense. 
To  such  extent  and  with  such  skill  was  this  ruse  made  use  of  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  nor  the  troops  defending  it  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge  of  the  channel  obstructions.  Such  a  semblance  of 
necessary  and  systematic  labor  in  their  construction,  management,  and  repair 
was  kept  up,  and  such  an  affectation  of  secrecy  concerning  their  character  and 
of  confidence  in  their  efficiency  was  assumed  in  order  to  keep  all  knowledge 
of  the  huge  fiction  from  us,  that  the  blockade-runners  themselves,  although 
making  frequent  and  regular  trips,  were  kept  in  the  profoundest  ignorance  of 
the  harmless  character  of  the  dangers  they  were  told  to  avoid.  The  credulous 
commander  of  a  foreign  man-of-war  who  in  1863  was  permitted  to  go  up  to 
the  city  in  a  small  boat,  returned  to  his  ship  outside  the  bar  filled  with  the 
most  extravagant  admiration  for  the  extensive  scheme  which  he  believed  to 
be  in  constant  readiness  for  conducting  a  defense  by  submarine  mines ;  and, 
although  he  had  really  seen  nothing  except  a  few  harmless  barrels  floating  on 

)  The  bombardment  continued  forty  days  and  ducted  by  himself,  for  the  third  great  bombardment 
nights  without  intermission. —  Editors.  of  Fort  Sumter  took  place  after  his  assignment  to 

3>  The  author  doubtless  refers  to  operations  con-    another  field  in  the  spring  of  1864. —  Editors. 
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the  water,  reported  the  entire  channel  to  be  literally  filled  with  fixed  and 
floating  obstructions  and  subaqueous  mines  and  torpedoes.  When  the  harbor 
and  its  defenses  came  into  our  possession  on  the  18th  of  February,  1865,  and 
the  novel  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  large  fleet,  comprising  gun-boats,  army 
and  navy  transports,  a  coast-survey  steamer,  dispatch  boats,  tugs,  sutlers' 
and  traders'  vessels,  passing  up  to  the  city  and  dispersing  themselves  at 
pleasure  over  the  harbor  without  encountering  any  of  those  hidden  objects 
of  terror  whose  existence  in  formidable  shape  no  one,  except  civilians  on 
shore,  had  ever  shown  any  disposition  to  doubt,  the  question  naturally  arose 
whether  at  any  previous  time  during  the  war  the  various  channel  obstruc- 
tions, mines,  and  torpedoes  had  in  reality  been  in  a  more  efficient  condition 
than  we  found  them  at  that  time.  Among  the  troops,  down  to  the  lowest 
private,  the  belief  was  expressed  with  a  freedom  which  the  Union  soldier 
claimed  to  be  his  inalienable  right  that  the  practice  of  running  the  blockade 
at  night,  which  was  constantly  and  most  successfully  carried  on  at  Charles- 
ton throughout  the  years  1863-64,  proved  the  existence  of  a  wide  and  prac- 
ticable channel  up  to  the  city ;  and  steamers  bearing  flags  of  truce  had  not 
unfrequently  come  down  to  the  outer  harbor  and  returned  to  the  city  during 
the  day-time,  and  the  route  they  took  was  well  known.  Efforts  made  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  to  obtain  full  and  exact  information  concerning  the 
obstructions,  from  officers  of  the  Confederate  service  who  put  them  down  and 
had  them  in  charge,  met  with  a  cheerful  response.  From  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony, written  and  oral,  thus  procured,  it  appears  that  there  were  no  chan- 
nel obstructions  or  torpedoes  in  1863  and  1864  that  would  be  expected  to 
prevent  or  even  seriously  retard  the  passage  of  a  fleet  up  to  Charleston  city 
and  above  it,  or  likely  to  afford  any  effective  protection  in  the  event  of  an 
actual  attack ;  that  the  main  channel  next  Fort  Sumter  was  never  obstructed 
by  torpedoes  or  otherwise  until  the  winter  of  1864-65,  a  few  months  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  that  at  no  time  was  the  condition  of  this  auxiliary 
means  of  channel  defense  any  better,  or  its  efficiency  any  more  to  be  relied 
on  to  stop  or  delay  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  fleet,  than  at  the  time  the  city 
and  its  defenses  were  evacuated  in  February,  1865. 

General  Beauregard,  in  correcting  what  he  calls  errors  in  the  preliminary 
official  dispatch  sent  from  the  field,  takes  exception  to  the  statement  therein 
made  that  Battery  Wagner  was  a  most  formidable  kind  of  work,  and  claims 
that  it  was  "  an  ordinary  field-work,  with  thick  parapet  and  ditches  of  little 
depth."  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  within  certain  limits,  embracing  all  works  of 
the  Battery  Wagner  type  and  many  others,  the  elements  of  defensive  strength 
are  determined  more  by  the  environment  and  approaches  than  by  the  dimen- 
sions, trace,  and  relief  of  the  work  itself.  No  one  should  concede  the  sound- 
ness of  this  principle  more  freely  than  an  engineer  of  General  Beauregard's 
attainments  and  varied  experience.  Measured  by  this,  the  only  appropriate 
standard,  Battery  Wagner  was  beyond  question  a  work  of  the  most  formi- 
dable kind,  while  if  it  had  stood  upon  a  site  practically  approachable  on  all 
sides,  or  on  two  sides,  it  would  not  be  classed  as  such.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
presented  a  case  of  the  defense  of  a  narrow  causeway  swept  by  both  an 
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enfilading  and  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  and  small-arms.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  should  be  regarded  as  a  very  formidable  work. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Confederate  defense,  Colonel  Alfred 
Roman  ["  The  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard  "]  aptly  says :  "  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  to-day  that  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  and  that  of  Battery 
Wagner  are  looked  upon  as  two  of  the  most  desperate  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  war.  They  stand  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times." 
Without  altogether  adopting  the  superlative  tone  of  this  statement,  it  maybe 
conceded  that  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1863,  when  the  garrison  burrowed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  work  as  it  rapidly  crumbled  over  their  heads,  was  a 
notable  one.  The  claim  has  been  made,  by  those  who  like  to  indulge  in 
comparisons,  that  this  defense  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  apparently 
feeble  effort  to  provision  and  hold  the  place  in  1861. 

Many  of  the  popular  fallacies  of  the  day  with  regard  to  harbor  defenses 
are  based  upon  just  such  operations  as  those  developed  in  the  conflict  before 
Charleston,  and  formerly  in  the  "  Battle  of  the  Earth- works  "  on  the  Crimea. 
The  defensive  strength  of  Battery  Wagner  throughout  the  siege,  and  the 
alleged  strength  of  Fort  Sumter  after  it  had  been  battered  into  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  are  mistakenly  cited  as  evidence  that  earth-works  are  better  than  forts 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  meet  any  expected  naval  attack. 
Of  torpedoes  it  has  been  claimed  that  if  a  very  imperfect  system,  existing  largely 
in  the  imagination  only,  succeeded  in  keeping  a  powerful  fleet  at  bay  for  half  a 
year,  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  depend  on  a  well-equipped  torpedo  defense  for 
the  protection  of  our  important  harbors ;  and  many  professional  men,  mostly 
of  naval  tendencies,  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  thin-plated  and  weakly 
armed  iron-clads  of  1863  and  the  powerful  men-of-war  of  more  recent  type, 
look  upon  an  armored  navy  as  the  only  safe  means  of  sea-coast  protection. 

These  points  will  bear  a  brief  discussion.  It  will  doubtless  not  be  denied 
that  the  requirements  of  a  good  defense  are  determined  by  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  attack.  If  an  enemy  brings  heavy  guns  against  us,  we 
must  of  course  protect  our  own  guns  from  heavy  shot,  or  they  will  be 
destroyed.  If  his  vessels  are  incased  in  thick  armor,  we  must  use  heavy  pro- 
jectiles against  it,  or  our  defense  is  worthless ;  for  where  a  crushing  blow 
from  a  large  gun  is  needed,  no  possible  accumulation  of  smaller  guns  will 
suffice.  Cumulative  force  implies  unity  of  mass  and  impact.  A  thousand 
pounds  of  grape-shot,  even  if  fired  at  short  range  in  one  volley,  can  be 
stopped  by  a  1-inch  steel  plate  ;  but  the  same  weight,  sent  as  a  single  ball,  will 
shatter  the  best  12-inch  armor.  We  must,  therefore,  have  heavy  guns,  and 
they  must  be  so  mounted  as  to  be  measurably  safe  from  the  enemy's  fire.  If 
to  these  conditions  we  add  one  more,  that  the  guns  shall  have  time  to  do  their 
work, — that  is,  that  the  hostile  fleet  cannot  run  past  them  at  full  speed,  but 
will  be  arrested  by  torpedoes, —  we  have  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
harbor  defense  by  fortifications  and  their  auxiliary  submarine  mines. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  defense  by  torpedoes,  however  perfect  in 
itself,  can  stand  alone.  To  be  of  any  practical  use,  the  torpedoes  must  be 
protected  from  removal  by  the  enemy,  the  only  efficient  protection  yet  devised 
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being  shore-batteries  of  heavy  guns.  Otherwise  they  are  a  harmless  and 
therefore  a  worthless  obstruction.  Fortifications  and  channel  torpedoes 
mutually  supplement  and  support  each  other.  If  the  torpedoes  be  omitted, 
an  armored  fleet  can  run  by  the  forts  without  stopping,  and  probably  with- 
out suffering  serious  injury.  If  the  forts  be  omitted,  the  enemy  would  stop 
and  remove  the  torpedoes  at  his  leisure,  and  then  pass  on.  Our  own  great 
civil  war,  and  other  wars  of  more  recent  date,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  torpedoes  exposed  to  unmolested  hostile  approach  afford  no  defense 
to  a  channel,  and  cause  but  a  trifling  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  fleet. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  casemated.  forts  built  of  stone  or  brick  after 
the  old  types  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  good  defense  against  an 

armor-plated  navy.  The  walls  which 
should  protect  both  guns  and  gunners 
are  too  thin  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
heavy  projectiles,  and  in  most  cases 
would  be  pierced  through  and  through 
by  a  single  shot  from  a  heavy  rifle. 
The  obvious  and  commonly  adopted 
remedy  for  this  weakness  is  to  strength- 
en the  walls  with  metal  shields  or  armor 
plating,  rather  than  discard  all  protec- 
tion by  resorting  to  open  batteries  or 
earth-works,  in  which  both  guns  and 
gunners  are  in  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  serve  guns  so 
exposed,  even  for  a  brief  period,  against 
armored  or  iron-clad  ships  showering 
grape  and  canister  from  large  calibers, 
and  leaden  bullets  from  machine-guns 
and  sharp-shooters.  The  protection  of  the  men  at  their  guns  is  beyond 
question  a  consideration  of  the  highest  moment ;  it  is  indeed  an  essential 
consideration.  Even  in  our  casemated  works  special  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  missiles.  In  those  last  built  the  embrasures  were 
supplied  with  iron  shutters  to  stop  grape,  canister,  and  rifle  bullets,  so  that 
the  men  might  not  be  driven  from  their  guns.  The  lessons  of  all  modern  wars, 
so  far  from  justifying  a  dependence  on  open  batteries  for  channel  defense,  all 
point  the  other  way.  At  Port  Royal  our  fleet  of  wooden  vessels  drove  the 
enemy  precipitately  from  their  guns  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor ;  and  in  the 
operations  before  Charleston  it  was  no  uncommon  exploit  for  the  New  Iron- 
sides alone  to  silence  the  fire  of  Battery  Wagner.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  "  running  a  battery  "  became  almost  an  every-day  affair,  the  most 
important  question  being  whether  the  channel  itself  was  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. A  proper  defense,  therefore,  requires  that  the  shore-batteries  should 
be  armed  with  heavy  guns,  that  the  guns  should  be  protected  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  that  the  auxiliary  defense  by  torpedoes  should  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  no  fleet  could  attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  them  without  immi- 
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nent  risk  of  destruction.  A  defense  of  this  potential  character  is  calculated 
quite  as  much  to  prevent  an  attack  as  to  defeat  it.  It  is  a  most  powerful  con- 
servator of  international  quiet  and  good-will.  Indeed,  the  chief  office  of 
permanent  fortifications  is  to  avert  war.  They  are  the  guardians,  rather 
than  the  champions,  of  the  public  good  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

A  confusion  of  ideas  seems  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  appropriate  work  of 
a  navy  in  a  scheme  of  national  defense,  frequently  taking  form  in  the  asser- 
tion that  an  iron-clad  navy  alone — a  navy  of  cruisers  as  distinguished  from 
non-seagoing  batteries,  rams,  and  the  like — will  furnish  a  sure  defense.  This 
sentiment,  although  both  attractive  and  popular,  finds  no  practical  existence 
among  naval  powers.  A  home  fleet,  if  as  powerful  as  the  enemy's,  would  be 
expected  to  make,  and  no  doubt  would  make,  a  good  defense.  But  in  that 
case,  at  the  very  best  our  chances  of  victory  would  be  only  equal  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  risks  taken  and  the  consequences  to  ensue  from  failure 
would  be  largely  unequal.  Where  interests  of  great  magnitude  are  at  stake, 
ordinary  prudence  would  suggest  that  as  little  as  possible  be  left  to  the  caprice 
of  chance.  A  trustworthy  defense  of  this  character,  therefore,  implies  a  harbor 
fleet  a  little  more  powerful  than  the  enemy's.  It  implies,  further,  that  such  a 
fleet  must  be  provided  for  each  locality  to  be  protected.  Not  knowing  where 
the  enemy  will  strike,  we  must  be  prepared  for  him  with  a  fleet  at  all  impor- 
tant points.  But  no  antagonist,  especially  if  he  be  on  the  defensive,  can  wisely 
place  his  main  reliance  upon  a  weapon  which  can  be  as  readily  procured  and 
as  skillfully  used  by  his  adversary  as  by  himself.  Destructive  energy  of  the 
same  denomination  is  neutralized  when  placed  in  .opposing  hands.  Fleet 
arrayed  against  fleet  leaves  too  much  to  risk  and  accident,  with  our  stake  on 
the  issue  immeasurably  greater  than  the  enemy's.  These  maxims  unmistak- 
ably point  to  the  necessity  of  depending  mainly  upon  those  agencies,  exclu- 
sively our  own,  which  cannot  be  neutralized  or  duplicated  by  our  antagonist, 
and  will  therefore  always  keep  him  at  disadvantage,  to  wit :  permanent  shore- 
batteries  and  their  accessory  channel  torpedoes.  Auxiliary  rams,  torpedo- 
boats,  submarine  guns,  and  other  forms  of  naval  power  may  in  great  measure 
be  counterbalanced  by  others  of  like  character  from  beyond  the  seas.  Indeed, 
all  naval  power  possessing  sea-going  qualities  may  be  neutralized  entirely. 
Our  main  reliance,  after  all,  must  be  upon  shore-batteries  and  channel 
torpedoes,  and  the  combined  strength  of  these  must  be  as  great  as  if  no  float- 
ing auxiliary  aid  were  employed.  Otherwise,  when  these  auxiliaries  fail,  no 
adequate  defense  would  remain,  and  the  position  would  be  lost. 
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THE  "SWAMP  ANGEL." 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  STRYKER,  BREVET  LIEUTENANT-C 

The  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  marked 
the  beginning,  and  the  second  and  third  bom- 
bardments by  the  Union  guns  the  middle  period  of 
the  civil  war.  Morris  Island  and  Polly  Island,  two 
low  sand-reefs,  constitute  the  southerly  bounds  of 
the  outer  harbor  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  Morris 
Island,  which  is  nearly  four  miles  long,  contains 
about  four  hundred  acres  of  sand  dunes  and  salt 
marshes ;  the  portion  of  the  island  lying  toward 
James  Island  being  formed  almost  entirely  of  very 
soft  morasses,  and  traversed  by  deep  bayous  and 
crooked  creeks  in  every  direction. 

The  Union  troops  under  Major-General  Quincy 
A.  Gillmore,  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  10th,  1863,  crossed  Light-house 
Inlet  from  Folly  Island  and  captured  a  large  por- 
tion of  Morris  Island.  [See  p.  58.]  The  Confeder- 
ate forces  still  held  Cumming's  Point  Battery  and 
Battery  Wagner  on  that  part  of  Morris  Island  near- 
est to  Fort  Sumter  and  to  Charleston.  On  the  1 3th 
day  of  July,  1863,  General  Gillmore  directed  Lieu- 
tenant Peter  S.  Michie,  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers,—  now  Colonel  Michie,  a  professor  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point, —  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  marshes  on  the  left  of  our  position 
toward  Charleston  and  ascertain  if  it  were  possible 
to  construct  a  battery  from  which  to  fire  into  that 
city.  In  compliance  with  this  order  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  examination  of  the  swamp  district 
of  Morris  Island,  and  then  reported  the  result 
of  his  investigations  to  the  commanding  general. 
On  the  morning  of  July  16th  General.  Gillmore, 
while  at  breakfast,  told  Colonel  Edward  W.  Ser- 
rell,  Volunteer  Engineers, —  now  General  Serrell, 
the  distinguished  civil  engineer  of  New  York 
City, —  of  the  great  desirability  of  securing  a  posi- 
tion from  which  fire  could  be  opened  upon  the  city 
of  Charleston,  and  directed  him  to  inquire  into 


LONEL,  U.  S.  V.,  A.  D.  C.  TO  GENERAL  GILLMORE. 

the  matter.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished, 
Colonel  Serrell  and  Lieutenant  Nathan  M.  Ed- 
wards, of  his  own  command,  started  across  the 
marsh,  carrying  a  fourteen-foot  plank  between 
them.  When  the  mud  would  not  bear  them  they 
sat  on  the  plank  and  pushed  it  forward  between 
their  legs.  When,  again,  the  soil  appeared  stiffer, 
they  carried  the  plank  until  they  reached  the  soft 
mud  once  more.  And  so  the  first  examination  was 
made  in  open  view  of  three  Confederate  forts  and 
twelve  batteries,  and  on  a  day  of  most  intense  heat. 
However,  a  spot  was  found  where-  the  mud  seemed 
of  slight  depth  and  where  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton could  be  distinctly  seen.  A  position  was  se- 
lected by  Colonel  Serrell,  as  he  says  in  his  official 
report,  "at  a  point  bearing  from  the  south-west- 
erly end  of  the  hard  ground  a  course  by  magnetic 
compass  north  40°  west,  to  a  point  from  which 
the  bearing  to  Fort  Sumter  is  north  12°  east,  and 
to  the  old  beacon-light  south  86°  east."  This 
place  was  about  7900  yards  from  Charleston.  In 
the  evening  Colonel  Serrell  reported  to  General 
Gillmore  that  he  believed  a  battery  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  place  which  he  indicated  on  the  map, 
and  suggested  that  it  be  made  of  sand-bags  with  a 
platform  of  grillage.  He  thought  a  gun  weighing 
not  over  10,000  pounds  could  be  placed  on  skids 
having  a  bearing  of  100  square  feet  and  taken 
across  the  marsh,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
Bonaparte  took  his  field-pieces  over  the  Alps  on  the 
snow.  He  estimated  that  2300  men  could  carry, 
in  one  night,  filled  sand-bags  sufficient  in  number 
to  make  the  battery;  that  60  soldiers  could  carry 
the  platform;  that  450  men  could  put  the  gun 
into  the  battery,  and  35  men  could  carry  the 
magazine. 

For  several  days  after  the  report  was  prepared 
careful  examinations  were  made  by  Colonel  Serrell, 
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and  various  experiments  tried  under  his  direction 
to  ascertain  the  bearing  qualities  of  the  marsh. 
Many  soundings  wi  re  made  at  various  points  with 
a  thirty-foot  iron  rod,  and  the  mud  was  found  in 
places  to  be  t  wenty  feet  deep,  the  rod  being  pushed 
down  to  that  depth  with  ease.  The  swamp  was 
covered  with  wild  grass ;  but  this  grass  had  no  sus- 
taining power  whatever,  and  it  was  quite  easy  for 
men  on  a  plank  to  start  waves  of  mud  across  the 
surface  of  the  marsh.  A  platform  was  constructed, 
and  piles  of  sand-bags,  regularly  laid,  were  mounted 
on  it.  It  was  found  that  the  platform  held  600 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  uniformly  distributed, 
but  at  900  pounds  to  the  foot  the  platform  sank 
at  one  corner,  and  the  sand-bags  slid  off  and 
vanished  in  the  mud.  A  story  was  current  in  the 
department  at  the  time  that  a  requisition  had  been 
sent  to  Colonel  Serrell  by  some  one,  more  of  a  wit 
than  an  officer,  in  which  a  detail  was  called  for  of 
"  twenty  men  eighteen  feet  long  to  do  duty  in  fif- 
teen feet  of  mud." 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  a  general 
plan  for  the  construction  of  the  marsh  battery 
was  submitted  by  Colonel  Serrell  to  General  Gill- 
more.  It  received  his  immediate  approval,  and 
preparations  were  begun  for  cutting  the  timber 
and  building  a  trestle-work  roadway  across  the 
marsh.  This  road,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
was  made  during  the  following  week,  and  then 
the  difficult  construction  of  the  marsh  battery 
was  commenced  under  the  direct  fire  of  Batter- 
ies Haskell,  Cheves,  and  Simkins  and  the  other 
smaller  Confederate  works  on  James  Island.  A 
very  large  party  of  soldiers  was  detailed  to  make 
and  fill  sand-bags.  A  mock  battery  was  built 
under  Colonel  Serrell's  orders  to  the  left  of  the 
proposed  marsh  battery  by  Lieutenants  Edwards 
and  Charles  V.  Hartman,  of  the  Volunteer  Engi- 
neers, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Confederate 
fire  from  our  working  parties. 

This  plan  was  successful.  The  foundation  for 
the  real  battery  was  commenced  under  the  di- 
rection of  Colonel  Serrell  by  placing  two  large 
platforms  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh.  Sheet 
piling  was  driven  to  surround  the  gun-platform. 
The  piling  to  be  pressed  down  into  the  mud, 
pointed  at  one  end,  was  fastened  crosswise  to 
a  long  pole  by  a  rope.  The  shorter  end  of  this 
pole  having  been  attached  to  one  of  the  plat- 
forms loaded  with  sand-bags,  a  party  of  men  on 
the  other  platform,  pulling  on  the  long  end  of 
the  pole,  pushed  the  piling  down  the  twenty  feet 
to  the  sand  substratum.  In  this  way  much  of 
it  was  done,  but  it  was  found  most  convenient  to 
work  about  fifteen  soldiers  at  each  end,  and  by  the 
weight  of  thirty  men  push  the  pile  down.  When 
this  foundation  of  piling  had  all  been  pressed  down 
into  place  surrounding  what  was  to  be  the  gun- 
deck,  a  grillage  of  pine  logs  was  bolted  securely 
together  surrounding  three  sides  of  it.  On  this 
construction  of  cross-beams  13,000  sand-bags 
weighing  over  800  tons  were  placed,  having  been 
carried  from  the  camp  of  the  Volunteer  Engineers 


across  the  trestle  work,  and  a  parapet  with  opaule- 
ment  was  built  upon  it. 

On  the  12th  day  of  August  a  careful  picketing 
of  all  the  streams  and  inlets  thereabout  was  made 
by  boats  armed  with  naval  howitzers,  so  that  the 
soldiers  at  work  in  the  marsh  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, and  on  the  17th  an  8-ineh  200-pounder 
Parrott  rifle  gun  was  successfully  transported  over 
the  marsh  and  mounted  in  the  battery.  \  It  was 
immediately  christened  the  "Swamp  Angel"  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  August  21st  General  Gillmore 
sent  a  communication  to  General  Beauregard,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  the 
military  district  of  Charleston,  with  the  demand 
for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Morris  Island 
and  Fort  Sumter,  and  stating  that  unless  this  was 
done  the  city  itself  would  be  shelled  from  "bat- 
teries already  established  within  easy  and  effective 
range  of  the  heart  of  the  city."  No  attention  was 
paid  to  this  notice,  and  that  night  General  Gillmore 
ordered  Lieutenant  Charles  Sellmer,  11th  Regi- 
ment Maine  Volunteers,  who  had  been  a  sergeant 
of  artillery  in  the  old  army  before  the  war,  and  is 
now  a  captain  in  the  3d  Regiment  United  States 
Artillery,  to  take  a  detachment  of  his  command  to 
the  battery  and  sight  the  gun  just  to  the  left  of 
the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston. 
Colonel  Serrell,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Edwards, 
had  laid  the  line  of  fire  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  kept  in  the  battery  for  over  three  hours  under 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy  while  putting  in 
range  stakes  to  fire  by  in  the  night,  as  no  part  of 
the  city  could  then  be  seen.  The  gun  was  given 
an  elevation  of  31°  30',  Colonel  Serrell  having 
had  the  top  carriage  altered  to  enable  this  to  be 
done  ;  and  it  was  charged,  by  special  instructions, 
with  twenty  pounds  of  powder,  being  four  pounds 
greater  than  the  ordinary  service  charge. 

At  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of  August  22d 
the  first  shell  with  percussion-fuse  was  fired  from 
the  "  Swamp  Angel."  The  noise  made  by  bells 
and  whistles  in  the  middle  of  the  night  told  the 
Union  soldiers  that  the  shell  had  fallen  into  the 
city.  Sixteen  shells  were  fired  that  early  morning 
hour.  Twelve  of  the  shells  fired  were  of  Mr.  R. 
P.  Parrott's  own  construction  at  the  West  Point 
foundry,  and  filled  with  a  fhrid  composition,  and 
the  other  four  shells  were  filled  with  "Short's 
Solidified  Greek  Fire."  General  Beauregard  wrote 
General  Gillmore  on  the  morning  of  August  22d, 
saying,  "Your  firing  a  number  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the  midst  of  a 
city  taken  unawares  and  filled  with  sleeping  women 
and  children  will  give  you  a  bad  eminence  in 
history."  The  general  replied,  and  on  August  23d 
twenty  more  shells,  filled  with  "Greek  fire,"  were 
fired  from  the  gun  in  the  marsh.  Six  of  these 
shells  exploded  in  the  gun,  doubtless  shortening 
the  life  of  the  piece  to  some  extent.  On  the  thirty- 
sixth  discharge  of  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  the  breech 
of  the  gun  just  behind  the  vent  blew  out  of  its 
jacket  and  the  gun  was  thrown  forward  on  the 


1  This  gua  never  was  used  in  breaching  the  walls  of  Port  Sumter,  and  the  great  300-pounder  rifle  gun  which 
did  such  execution  on  that  fort  never  fired  into  Charleston.—  Editors. 
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parapet.  The  gun  as  it  appeared  on  the  parapet 
seemed  to  the  Confederates  as  if  in  position  for 
firing,  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  was 
needlessly  expended  upon  it. 

From  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  21st,  when  Lieutenant  Selliner's  detach- 
ment started  for  the  battery,  thirteen  guns  and 
mortars,  among  which  were  two  10-inch  Colum- 


THE  "SWAMP   ANGEL"  MOUNTED  AS  A  MONUMENT, 
IN   TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


biads  and  t  wo  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  were  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  manning  of  the  gun,  and,  after  it 
had  commenced  firing,  to  silence  it.  But  they  did 
little  damage  to  the  battery  and  none  to  the  men. 
The  mortar  shells,  with  long-time  fuses,  did  not 
explode  until  they  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the 

I  After  the  capture  of  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregff, 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  latter  fortification.  General 
Gillmore,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  "  Engineer  and 
Artillery  Operations  against  the  Defenses  of  Charleston 


shells  from  the  Columbiads  burst  in  front  of  the 
parapet  and  did  no  damage. 

No  other  guns  were  mounted  in  the  marsh  bat- 
tery, until  September  7th,  when  Battery  Wagner 
surrendered  to  the  Union  troops. }  Then  two  10- 
inch  sea-coast  mortars  were  placed  there  to  draw 
off  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  James  Island. 

Colonel  Serrell  says  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  marsh  battery  as  a  work  of  engineering 
were  "that  the  gun-platform  was  placed  upon  a 
gun-deck  resting  upon  vertical  sheet  piling,  outside 
and  around  which  there  was  a  grillage  of  logs.  If 
the  gun  and  the  other  weights  upon  the  gun-deck 
were  heavy  enough  to  tend  to  sink  in  the  mud,  the 
weight  upon  the  grillage,  in  the  form  of  sand  in 
bags,  which  formed  the  parapet  and  epaulement 
of  the  battery,  by  being  increased,  counterpoised 
the  gun-deck.  It  was  simply  a  force  meeting 
another  force  of  a  like  amount  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection." The  English  journal,  "Engineering,"  in 
its  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  armies  at  the  close  of  the  war,  speaks 
of  the  construction  of  this  battery  as  one  of  the 
most  important  engineering  works  done  by  either 
army.  It  was  a  successful  piece  of  difficult 
engineering,  and  a  practical  method  of  inflicting 
damage  on  a  city  nearly  five  miles  distant,  regard- 
less of  its  army,  its  cannon,  and  its  great  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  within  close  sight  and  easy  range. 

The  "Swamp  Angel"  was  purchased  after  the 
war  with  some  condemned  metal  and  sent  to  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  to  be  melted,  but,  having  been 
identified,  was  set  up  on  a  granite  monument  in 
that  city  on  the  corner  of  Perry  and  Clinton  streets. 

in  1863  "  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1865),  gives  the  rec- 
ord of  one  30-pounder  Parrott  that  sent  4253  shells  to- 
ward the  city  of  Charleston,  many  of  them  reaching  it, 
others  falling  short.—  W.  S.  S. 
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The  composition,  losses,  and  strength  of  each  array  as  here  stated  give  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Official 
Records.    K  stands  for  killed  ;  \v  for  wounded  ;  m  w  for  mortally  wounded ;  m  for  captured  or  missing  ;  c  for  captured. 

Union :  Maj.-Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  commanding  Department  of  the  South. 
Confederate  :  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  commanding  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  | 

Battery  Wagner,  July  18th. 


UNION. 


first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Truman  Seymour  (w). 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  C.  Strong  (m  w) :  6th 
Conn.,  Col.  John  L.  Chatfleld  (m  w),  Capt.  John  N. 
Tracy;  9th  Me.,  Col.  Sabine  Emery  (w) ;  54th  Mass. 
(colored).  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw  <k),  Capt.  Luis  F. 
Emilio  ;  3d  N.  H.,  Col.  John  H.  Jackson  (w) ;  48th  N.  Y., 
Col.  William  B.  Barton  (w) ;  76th  Pa.,  Capt.  John  8. 
Littell.  Second,  Brigade,  Col.  Haldimand  S.  Putnam  (k) : 
7th  N.  H.,  Lieut.-Coi.  Joseph  C.  Abbott;  100th  N.  Y.,  Col. 


George  B.  Dandy;  62d  Ohio,  Col.  Francis  B.  Pond;  67th 
Ohio,  Col.  Alvin  C.  Voris.  Artillery,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard 
W.  Jackson  and  Capt.  Lioomis  L.  Langdon  (in  charge  of 
siege-batteries) :  C,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Bray  ton ; 
E,  3d  TJ.  S.,  Lieut.  John  R.  Myrick. 

Total  Union  loss  :  killed,  246  ;  wounded,  880;  captured 
or  missing,  389  =  1515.  The  strength  of  the  assaulting 
column  (exclusive  of  Stevenson's  brigade,  held  in  re 
serve)  is  estimated  at  5000. 


CONFEDERATE. 


Garrison,  Brig.-Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro:  32d  Ga., 
Col.  George  P.  Harrison,  Jr.;  31st  N.  C  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
W.  Knight;  51st N.  C, Col.  Hector  McKethan;  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  C.  Gaillard  (w) ;  7th 
S.  C.  Battalion,  Ma.j.  J.  H.  Rion.  Artillery,  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  C.  Simkins  (k) :  63d  Ga.  (2  co's),  Capts.  J.  T.  Buckuer 


and  W.  J.  Dixon  ;  1st  S.  C.  (2  co's),  Capts.  W.  T.  Tatom  (k. 
and  Warren  Adams  ;  S.  C.  Battery,  Capt.  W.  L.  De  Pass 

Total  Confederate  loss:  killed  and  wounded,  174. 

Total  force  guarding  fortifications  around  Charleston, 
about  8500. 

Total  engaged  at  Battery  Wagner,  about  1000 


4.  That  part  of  Florida  east  of  the  Apalachicola  River  was  added  to  General  Beauregard's  command  October  7th,  1862 
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UNION  — mouris  ISLAND,  Brig.-Gen.  Allied  H.Terry. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Henry  R.  Ouss:  9th  Me.,  Licut.-Col. 
Z.  H.  Robinson;  3d  N.  EC.,  Capt.  .Tunics  P.  Randlett;  4tli 
N.  II.,  Licut.-Col.  Louis  Bell ;  97th  Pa.,  Maj.  Galusha 
Penuypaofeer.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Joshua B.  Howell: 
39th  HI.,  Col.  Thomas  O.  Osborn;  (i'2d  Oliio,  Col.  P.  B. 
Pond;  67th  Ohio,  Maj.  Lewis  Butler;  85th  Pa.,  Maj.  Ed- 
ward Campbell.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Oen.  Thomas  G. 
Stevenson;  7th  Conn.,  Col.  Joseph  R.  Hawley;  10th 
Conn., Maj.  Edwin  8.  Greeley;  24th  Mass.,  Col.  Francis 
A.  Osborn;  7th  N.  H.,  Lieut  -Col.  J.  C.  Abbott;  100th  N. 
Y.,  Col.  G.  B.  Dandy.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  James 
Montgomery :  54th  Mass.  (colored),  Col.  M.  S.  Littleneld ; 
2d  S.  C.  (colored),  Lieut.-Col.  W.  W.  Marple ;  3d  U.  8.  C. 
T.,  Col.  B.  C.  Tilghmau.  Fifth  Brigade,  Col.  W.  W.  H. 
Davis :  47th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  C.  R.  McDonald  ;  Independent 
Battalion  N.  Y.,  Capt.  M.  Schinitt ;  52d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
H.  M.  Hoyt;  104th  Pa.,  Maj.  E.  L.  Rogers.  Artillery, 
Licut.-Col.  R.  W.  Jackson  and  Capt.  L.  L.  Langdon:  B, 
3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Albert  E.  Green  ;  C,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Charles 
R.  Brayton ;  D,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Richard  G.  Shaw ;  H,  3d 
R.  I.,  Capt.  Augustus  W.  Col  well;  I,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt. 
Charles  G.  Strahan ;  M,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Coin- 
stock,  Jr. ;  B,  1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Guy  V.  Henry  ;  C,  1st  U. 
S.  (detachment),  Lieut.  James  E.  Wilson ;  E,  3d  TJ.  S., 
Lieut.  John  R.  Myriek ;  B,  3d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  James  E.  Ash- 
croft  ;  F,  3d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  Paul  Birchmeyer.  Miscella- 
neous: Detachment  11th  Me.,  Lieut.  Charles  Sellmer; 
Detachment  I,  1st  Mass.  Cav.,  Lieut.  Charles  V.  Holt ; 
1st  ST.  Y.  Engineers,  Col.  Edward  W.  Serrell. 
north  end  of  folly  island,  Brig.-Gen.  Israel  Vogdes. 

African  Brigade,  Brig. -Gen.  Edward  A.  Wild:  55th 
Mass.,  Col.  Norwood  P.  Hallowell;  1st  N.  C,  Col.  James 
C.  Beecher;  2d  N.  C.  (detachment),  Col.  Alonzo  G. 
Draper;  3d  N.  C.  (detachment),  Capt.  John  Wilder. 
Foster's  Brigade,  Brig.-Geu.  R.  S.  Foster:  13th  Ind.,Col. 
Cyrus  J.  Dobbs;  112th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Jeremiah  C.  Drake; 
169th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Clarence  Buell.  Alford's  Brigade,  Col. 
Samuel  M.  Alford :  3d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Floyd ; 
89th  N.  Y..  Col.  Harrison  S.  Fairchild;  103d  N.  Y.,  Col. 
William  Heine ;  117th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Alvin  White.  Artillery: 
1st  Conn.,  Capt.  A.  P.  Rockwell. 

south  end  of  follt  island,  Brig.-Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  Schimmelfenuig :  41st 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Detleo  von  Einsiedel ;  54th  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
Clemens  Kuipschild;  127th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford;  142d  N.  Y.,  Col.  N.  Martin  Curtis;  107th 
Ohio;  Capt.  William  Smith;  74th  Pa.,  Capt.  Henry 
Krauseneck.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Adelbert 
Ames :  17th  Conn.,  Col.  W.  H.  Noble  ;  40th  Mass.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Dalton ;  144th  N.  Y.,  Col.  David  E.  Greg- 
ory;  157th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  James  C.  Carmichael;  25th  Ohio, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Haughton ;  75th  Ohio,  Col.  A.  L.  Harris. 

Recapitulation  of  Union  losses,  July  loth-Sept.  7th  : 
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Morris  Island,  July  10  

15 

91 

106 

Battery  Wagner,  July  11   

49 

123 

167 

339 

Battery  Wagner,  July  18  

246 

880 

389 

1515 

Siege  operations,  July  18-Sept.  7.  .. 

71 

278 

9 

358 

Total  on  Morris  Island  

381 

1372 

565 

2318 

The  effective  strength  of  the  laud  forces  employed  in 
the  direct  operations  against  Charleston,  rauged  from 
11,000  to  16,000. 

The  loss  from  Sept.  8th  to  Dec.  31st,  1863,  was  14  killed 
and  42  wounded  =  56. 

The  troops  and  commanders  employed  in  the  defense  of 
Morris  Island  were  relieved  from  time  to  time.  The  com- 
manders were  Brig.-Oen.  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  Brig.-Gen.  John- 


CONFEDERATE.— first  military  district, -£j  Brig. 
Gen.  K.  s.  Ripley. 

First  Subdivision,  Brig.-Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro: 
6th  Ga.,  Col.  John  T.  Lofton  ;  19th  Ga.,  Col.  A.  J. 
Hutching;  32d  Ga.,  Col.  George  P.  Harrison,  Jr. ;  54th 
Ga.,  Col.  C.  H.  Way;  31st  N.  C,  Col.  John  V.  Jordon ; 
21st  S.  C,  Col.  R.  F.  Graham;  25th  S.  C,  Col.  C.  II. 
Simonton;  Marion  (8.  C.)  Art'y,  Capt.  E.  L.  Parker; 
Chatham  (Ga.)  Art'y,  Capt.  John  F.  Wheaton  ;  Palmetto 
(S.  C.)  Battalion  Art'y,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  B.  White;  8.  C. 
Batt'y,  Capt.  J.  T.  Kanapaux;  A,  1st  S.  C.  Art'y,  Capt. 
F.  D.  Blake ;  Ga.  and  8.  C.  Siege  Train,  Maj.  Edward 
Manigault ;  2d  S.  C.  Art'y,  Col.  A.  D.  Frederick ;  8.  C. 
Art'y,  Capt.  John  R.  Mathewes  ;  Gist  Guard  (8.  C.)  Art'y, 
Capt.  C.  E.  Chichester;  5th  8.  C.  Cav.  (4  co's),  Col. 
John  Dunovaut;  Lucas's  (8.  C.)  Battalion,  Maj.  J.  J. 
Lucas;  23d  Ga.,  Maj.  M.  R.  Ballenger;  27th  Ga.,  Maj. 
James  Gardner;  28th  Ga.,  Capt.  W.  P.  Crawford;  1st, 
12th,  and  18th  Ga.  Battalions,  Col.  C.  H.  Oimstead;  C,  F, 
and  1, 1st  8.  C.  Art'y,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Yates;  Savannah 
River  Batteries,  Capt.  W.  W.  Billop;  11th  S.  C,  Col. 
F.  H.  Gantt.  Second  Subdivision,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas 
L.  Clingman :  7th  S.  C.  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  H.  Nel- 
son; 8th  N.  C,  Col.  H.  M.  Shaw;  51st  N.  C,  Col.  H.  Mc- 
Kethan ;  61st  N.  C,  Col.  J.  D.  Radcliffe ;  20th  S.  C,  Col. 
L.  M.  Keitt;  German  Art'y,  Capt.  F.  W.  Wagener; 
IugUs  (S.  C.)  Art'y,  Capt.  W.  E.  Charles;  1st  S.  C,  Col. 
William  Butler;  8.  C.  Cav.,  Capt.  A.D.  Sparks;  E,  5th  8. 
C.  Cav.,  Capt.  L.  A.  Whilden ;  H  and  K,  1st  S.  C.  Art'y, 
Capts.  H.  R.  Lesesne  and  A.  8.  Gaillard.  Third  Sub- 
division (Morris  Island),  Brig.-Gen.  A.  H.  Colquitt :  [The 
troops  of  this  command  were  drawn  from  other  sub- 
divisions and  appear  in  the  commands  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.]  Fourth  Subdivision  (Fort  Sumter), 
Col.  Alfred  Rhett,  Maj.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.:  B,  D,  and 
E,  1st  S.  C.  Art'y ;  B,  27th  Ga. ;  F,  28th  Ga.  Castle  Pinck- 
ney  and  Fort  Ripley :  G,  1st  8.  C.  Art'y,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Peronueau.  [Subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Morris  Island 
other  troops  were  detailed,  in  turn,  to  garrison  Fort 
Sumter.]  Fifth  Subdivision,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  G.  DeSaus- 
sure:  1st  S.  C.  (Mil.),  Col.  Ed.  Magrath;  1st  8.  C.  Art'y 
(Mil.),  Col.  J.  A.  Wagener;  18th  8.  C.  (Mil.), Col.  J.  E. 
Carew;  Battalion  State  Cadets,  Maj.  J.  B.  White;  D  and 
H,  5th  S.  C.  Cav.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  J.  Jeffords ;  K,  4th  8.  C. 
Cav.,  Capt.  R.  H.  Colcock;  8.  C.  Battery,  Capt.  W.  E. 
Earle;  Charleston  Battalion,  Maj.  Julius  A.  Blake. 
Evans's  Brigade.  3>  Brig.-Gen.  N.  G.  Evans  :  17th  8.  C, 
Col.  F.  W.  McMaster;  18th  8.  C,  Col.  W.  H.  Wallace; 
22d  8.  C,  Col.  8.  D.  Goodlett;  23d  S.  C,  Col.  H.  L.  Ben- 
bow  ;  26th  S.  O,  Col.  A.  D.  Smith  ;  Holcombe  Legion, 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  J.  Crawley.  Anderson's  Brigade,^  Brig.- 
Gen.  G.  T.  Anderson :  7th  Ga.,  Col.  W.  W.  White ;  8th  Ga., 
Col.  John  R.  Towers;  9th  Ga.,  Col.  B.  Beck;  11th  Ga., 
Col.  F.  H.  Little ;  59th  Ga.,  Col.  Jack  Brown.  Wise's  Bri- 
gade, £  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise  :  26th  Va.,  Col.  P.  R. 
Page;  4th  Va.  Heavy  Art'y,  Col.  J.  T.  Goode;  46th  Va., 
Col.  R.  T.  W.  Duke ;  59th  Va.,  Col.  W.  B.  Tabb. 

General  Beauregard,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "  The 
total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  Morris  Island  from 
July  10th  to  Sept.  7th  was  only  641  men ;  and  deducting  the 
killed  and  wounded  due  to  the  lauding  on  July  11th  and 
18th,  the  killed  and  wounded  by  the  terrible  bombard- 
ment, which  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly,  night  and 
day,  during  fifty-eight  days,  only  amounted  to  296  men, 
many  of  whom  were  only  slightly  wounded.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
when  the  enemy  fired  6202  shots  and  shells  at  Fort 
Sumter,  varying  in  weight  from  30  to  300  pounds,  only 
three  men  were  killed  and  49  wounded." 

The  entire  loss  in  the  defenses  of  Charleston  from 
July  10th  to  September  7th  was  157  killed,  674  wounded, 
and  159  captured  or  missing  =  990.  (See  "Official  Rec- 
ords," Vol.  XXVTIL,  Part  I.,  p.  409.) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  force  defending  the  immediate 
approaches  to  Charleston  ranged  from  6500  to  18,000. 

son  Hagood,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  H.  Colquitt,  Col.  R.  F.  Graham, 
Col.  George  P.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Col.  L.  M.  Keitt. 

^  Joined  after  capture  of  Morris  Island  by  Union  forces. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OLUSTEE,  OR  OCEAN  POND,  FLORIDA. 


BY   SAMUEL   JONES,  M 

THE  fourth  year  of  the  war  was  also  the  year 
for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  an  event 
of  so  much  importance  had  not  in  some  measure 
shaped  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns  of  that  year. 
If  any  one  of  the  Southern  States  could  be  brought 
so  effectually  under  the  control  of  the  Union  army 
as  to  give  plausible  pretext  to  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  to  form 
a  quasi  State  government  recognizing  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  it  would  not  only  be 
received  as  an  earnest  of  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms,  but  the  State  could  be  represented  in  the 
approaching  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  President,  and  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion to  follow. 

Florida  appeared  to  offer  better  prospect  of 
success  in  such  an  undertaking  than  any  other 
Southern  State.  Its  great  extent  of  coast  and  its 
intersection  by  a  broad  and  deep  river,  navigable 
by  vessels  of  war,  exposed  a  great  part  of  the  State 
to  the  control  of  the  Union  forces  whenever  it 
should  be  thought  desirable  to  occupy  it.  The  ex- 
igencies of  the  Confederate  service  had  in  a  great 
measure  stripped  Florida  of  troops.  If  a  column 
of  Union  troops  could  penetrate  the  country  west- 
ward from  Jacksonville,  occupy  a  point  in  the  in- 
terior, and  break  up  communication  between  east, 
middle,  and  west  Florida  by  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  and  bridges  about  the  Suwanee  River,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  not  only  be  deprived 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  food  drawn  from  east 
and  south  Florida,  but  a  point  d'appui  would  be 
established  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  might 
be  disposed  to  attempt  the  organization  of  a  State 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

President  Lincoln's  views  on  the  subject  are 
expressed  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
January  13th,  1864. 

"  Major-General  Gillmore  : 

"  I  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  by  some  worthy 
gentlemen  to  reconstruct  a  loyal  State  government  In 
Florida.  Florida  is  in  your  department,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  you  may  be  there  in  person.  I  have  given 
Mr.  Hay  a  commission  of  major,  and  sent  him  to  you 
with  some  blank-books  and  other  blanks  to  aid  in  the 
reconstruction.  He  will  explain  as  to  the  manner  of 
using  the  blanks,  and  also  my  general  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  desirable  for  all  to  cooperate  ;  but  if  irre- 
concilable differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  you  are 
master.  I  wish  the  tiling  done  in  the  most  speedy  way 
possible,  so  that  when  done  it  will  be  within  the  range 
of  the  late  proclamation  on  the  subject.  The  detail 
labor  of  course,  will  have  to  be  done  by  others;  but  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  it  such  general 
supervision  as  you  can  find  convenient  with  your  more 
strictly  military  duties.   Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Under  these  instructions  General  Gillmore,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  ordered  General  Truman 
Seymour  to  proceed  with  a  division  of  troops  from 
Hilton  Head  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  who  seems  to  have  been  always  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces,  sailed  with  the 
expedition  with  a  squadron  of  five  gun-boats,  and 
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was  in  readiness,  if  needed,  to  cover  the  landing. 
No  opposition  was  met  with,  however,  and  on  the 
7th  General  Seymour's  force  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand men  landed  at  Jacksonville. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  as  reported  by  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  to  the  general-in-chief  (who  did  not 
approve  it)  were  :  First.  To  procure  an  outlet  for 
cotton,  lumber,  timber,  etc.  Second.  To  cut  off 
one  source  of  the  enemy's  commissary  stores. 
Third.  To  obtain  recruits  for  the  negro  regiments. 
Fourth.  "To  inaugurate  measures  for  the  speedy 
restoration  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance,"  etc. 

It  was  known  that  the  few  Confederate  troops  in 
east  Florida  were  widely  scattered,  and  no  oppo- 
sition was  anticipated  until  reinforcements  could 
arrive.  Celerity  of  movement  was  therefore  im- 
portant. General  Seymour  promptly  marched  in- 
land,—  Colonel  McCormick,  commanding  a  picket 
at  McGirt's  Creek,  retiring, —  captured  five  field- 
pieces  which  the  Confederates  could  not  move  for 
want  of  horses,  and  reached  Baldwin,  twenty  miles 
from  Jacksonville,  February  9th,  where  he  was 
joined  by  General  Gillmore.  Colonel  Guy  V.Henry, 
commanding  a  small  brigade  of  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  marched  westward,  encountered 
a  picket  of  about  150  men  at  the  crossing  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which,  with  the 
loss  of  twenty-five  of  his  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  without  loss  to  the  Confederates,  he  dislodged, 
and  proceeded  to  within  three  miles  of  Lake  City, 
when  he  was  recalled,  and  on  the  11th  joined  the 
main  body,  which  had  i-eached  Barber's  plantation 
on  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's.  Here  the 
command  was  delayed  for  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. The  railroad  had  been  relied  on  for  trans- 
portation, but  there  was  only  one  engine  on  the 
road,  and  that  in  such  wretched  condition  that  it 
could  not  be  used  within  several  days,  if  at  all. 

From  Baldwin  General  Gillmore  returned  to 
Jacksonville,  and  on  the  13th  to  Hilton  Head, 
whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  his 
occupancy  of  Florida,  calling  on  the  people  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assuring  them 
that  the  State  had  been  recovered  from  rebel  rule, 
and  would  not  again  be  abandoned,  the  United 
States  being  able  to  protect  all  loyal  citizens. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  vacillation  in  the 
execution  of  the  expedition.  General  Seymour,  on 
whom  the  execution  of  General  Gillmore's  plans 
devolved,  wholly  disapproved  it.  The  movement 
on  Lake  City  he  regarded  as  in  opposition  to  sound 
strategy,  and  inadvisable,  and  he  had  discovered 
that  what  had  been  said  of  the  desire  of  Florida  to 
come  back  into  the  Union  was  a  delusion.^  "Do 
not,"  he  writes  to  Gillmore,  "fritter  away  your 
infantry  in  the  interior,"  but  at  once  withdraw  the 
whole  force  back  to  Jacksonville  and  Palatka,  points 
which  could  be  easily  held  and  would  serve  as 
rendezvous  for  such  Floridians  (if  any)  as  should 
desire  to  form  a  new  State  government  under  the 
Union  flag.  To  this  Gillmore  replied  telling  him  not 
to  risk  a  repulse  by  an  advance  on  Lake  City ;  if  he 
met  serious  opposition  he  should  concentrate  at 
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Sanderson's  on  the  St.  Mary's.  Bui  how  was  he  to 
advance  at  all  without  risking  :i  repulse,  seeing 
that  there  was  an  enemy  in  his  path  .'  Nor  could 
he  remain  at  Sanderson's  with  entire  safety,  for 
Seymour  reported  thai  Sanderson's  eoidd  not  be 
fortified  to  advantage  or  the  troops  supplied  there. 
Gillmore  then  directed  him  to  concentrate  wit  lout 
delay  at  Baldwin,  hut  that  point  offered  scarcely 
more  advantages  of  strength  than  Sanderson's,  and 
was,  besides,  twenty  miles  from  his  supplies  at 
Jacksonville,  and  he  had  but  little  transportation. 

Whilst  General  Gillmore  was  at  his  headquar- 
ters  at  Hilton  Head,  and  the  army  in  the  interior 
of  Florida  was  beyond  the  reach  of  telegraphic 
communication,  much  of  necessity  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  General  Seymour.  Having  ob- 
tained reliable  information  that  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  in  his  front  did  not  exceed  his  own, 
the  excellent  character  of  his  own  troops,  as  he 
reports  to  his  chief,  forbade  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  conflict  on  equal  terms.  Accord- 
ingly he  resolved  to  carry  out  the  general  plan 
on  which  he  supposed  the  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  east  Florida  had  been  based,  by  marching 
at  once  to  the  Suwanee  River  and  destroying  the 
bridges  and  railroad,  thus  breaking  up  communi- 
cation between  east  and  west  Florida.  On  the 
receipt  of  Seymour's  letter  communicating  his  de- 
termination, Gillmore  promptly  returned  a  sharp 
and  emphatic  disapproval ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

On  the  landing  of  Seymour's  expedition  at  Jack- 
sonville, Brigadier-General  Joseph  Finegan,  the 
Confederate  commander  of  east  Florida,  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  for 
reinforcements,  and  by  February  10th  had  col- 
lected at  Lake  City  490  infantry,  110  cavalry,  and 
two  field-pieces  of  his  own  widely  scattered  force. 
That  night  he  placed  the  men  in  position  two  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  that  town,  and  reenforcements 
were  sent  to  him  from  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
Demonstrations  were  made  by  the  Union  com- 
manders at  these  points,  but  they  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  reenforcements  for  Florida. 

By  the  13th  a  Confederate  force  of  about  4600 
infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  three  field-batteries  (12 
guns)  was  concentrated  near  Lake  City.  This  force 
was  organized  into  two  brigades ;  the  first,  A.  H. 
Colquitt's,  made  up  of  the  6th,  19th,  23d,  27th,  and 
28th  Georgia  regiments,  the  6th  Florida,  and  the 
Chatham  battery  of  Georgia  artillery.  The  second 
brigade  was  composed  of  the  3  2d  and  64th  Georgia 
Volunteers,  1st  Regiment  Georgia  Regulars,  1st 
Florida  Battalion,  Bonaud's  Battalion  of  Infantry, 
and  Guerard's  Light  Battery.  Colonel  George  P. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  of  the  32d  Georgia,  commanded  the 
brigade.  The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Caraway  Smith,  and  the  Florida  light  artillery  was 
unattached  and  in  reserve.  The  whole  force  num- 
bered about  5400  men  at  Ocean  Pond  on  the 
Olustee,  13  miles  east  of  Lak'e  City. 

The  country  along  the  railroad  from  the  Suwanee 
River  eastward  is  low  and  flat,  without  streams  to 

I  Hawley's  brigade  was  composed  of  the  7th  Conn., 
Capt.  B.  F.  Skinner;  7th  New  Hampshire,  Col.  J.  C. 
Abbott ;  and  8th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  Col.  Charles  \V. 
Fribley  — Barton's  brigade  of  the  47th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Henry 


delaythe  march  of  an  army,  and  covered  w  ith  open 
pine  forests  unobstructed  by  undergrowth.  The 
only  natural  features  which  could  serve  any  pur- 
poses of  defense  were  the  lakes  and  ponds  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  The  position  at  Ocean 
Pond  offered  these  advantages.  From  the  13th 
I  o  I  he  '_'( It  h  some  defensive  works  wore  begun,  but 
little  progress  was  made  toward  completing  them, 
on  a  line  extending  from  Ocean  Pond  on  the  left, 
a  sheet  of  water  of  about  four  miles  in  length  by 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  to  an- 
other pond  about  two  miles  long,  on  the  right 
and  to  the  south  of  the  railroad.  A  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  left  was  another  pond,  and  in  front 
of  the  right  a  bay  or  jungle,  passable  only  within 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  or  south  of  the 
railroad.  The  position  possessed  strength  pro- 
vided the  enemy  would  attack  it  directly  in  front, 
but  could  be  readily  turned. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  20th,  Sey- 
mour marched  westward  from  his  camp  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  to  engage  the 
enemy  near  Olustee,  about  eighteen  miles  distant. 
The  country  over  which  he  marched  was  open  and 
level,  presenting  no  strategic  points,  and  the 
ground  was  firm,  offering  no  difficulty  to  the  march 
of  troops  of  any  amount.  Colonel  Henry  was  in 
advance  with  his  small  brigade  of  cavalry  and 
Elder's  Horse  Artillery  (Battery  B,  First  U.  S.  Artil- 
lery).  Though  there  was  no  lack  of  general  officers 
in  General  Gillmore's  command,  on  this  expedition 
the  three  infantry  brigades  were  commanded  by 
colonels.  Colonel  (afterward  General  and  United 
States  Senator)  J.  R.  Hawley  led  in  three  parallel 
columns,  marching  by  flank,  the  center  one  on  the 
road,  the  other  two  dressing  on  it.  Colonels  W. 
B.  Barton's  and  James  Montgomery's  brigades  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  order  of  march.  Captain  John 
Hamilton's  Light  Battery  "E,"  3d  United  States 
Artillery,  and  Captain  L.  L.  Langdon's  "  M,"  1st 
United  States  Artillery,  and  a  section  of  Rhode 
Island  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Metcalf,  fol- 
lowed. One  regiment,  the  55th  Massachusetts,  was 
left  in  camp,  which,  with  other  regiments  detached, 
reduced  the  force  engaged  to  about  5500  men, 
with  16  field-pieces.  } 

General  Finegan  had  thrown  forward  Colonel 
Smith's  cavalry,  supported  by  the  64th  and  two 
companies  of  the  32d  Georgia  regiments,  to  skir- 
mish with  the  advancing  enemy  and  endeavor  to 
draw  them  on  to  attack  in  the  selected  position. 
Apprehending,  however,  that  the  Union  com- 
mander would  be  too  cautious  to  attack  a  rela- 
tively strong  position  which  could  be  so  easily 
turned,  he  ordered  forward  General  Colquitt  with 
three  of  his  regiments  and  a  section  of  Gamble's 
artillery  to  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  in 
front.  About  two  miles  east  of  Olustee  Colquitt 
found  the  enemy,  who  had  driven  in  the  pickets, 
advancing  rapidly. 

The  colonel  of  the  64th  Georgia,  a  new  regi- 
ment, never  before  in  action,  supposing  that  only 

Moore;  48th N.Y.,  Major  W.  B.  Coan;  and  115th  N.  Y., 
Col.  Simeon  Sammon  —  Montgomery's  brigade  of  the  54th 
Mass.,  Col.  E.  N.  Hallowell;  55th  Mass.  (not  engaged), 
Col.  N.  P.  Hallowell ;  and  1st  N.  C,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  N.  Keed. 
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mounted  troops  were  advancing  against  him,  had 
formed  square  to  resist  cavalry.  Colquitt  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  save  the  square  from  being 
ripped  open  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  He  threw 
forward  skirmishers  and  quickly  formed  line  of 
battle  under  a  brisk  fire,  the  19th  Georgia  on  the 
right,  the  28th  on  the  left,  with  the  section  of 
Gamble's  battery  in  the  center.  The  64th  and 
the  two  companies  of  the  32d  Georgia  were  formed 
on  the  left  of  the  28th.  The  6th  Georgia  was 
thrown  still  farther  to  the  left  to  check  any  move- 
ment by  that  flank ;  the  cavalry  was  divided  and 
thrown  to  the  two  flanks.  In  this  order  the  line 
advanced,  the  enemy  yielding  slightly  but  stub- 
bornly contesting  the  ground.  Finding  the  enemy 
in  force  in  his  front,  Colquitt  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  General  Finegan  had  anticipated  him 
and  Colonel  Harrison  was  at  hand  with  his  bri- 
gade. The  6th  Florida  Battalion  was  put  in  line 
on  the  right  of  the  19th  Georgia,  and  the  23d  on 
the  left  of  the  64th  Georgia.  Colonel  Harrison 
with  his  own  regiments,  the  3  2d  Georgia  and  1st 
Georgia  Regulars,  took  position  between  the  23d 
and  64th  Georgia,  and  by  Colquitt's  order  assumed 
direction  of  affairs  on  the  left  of  the  line.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  attacking  the  Confederates  in  a  se- 
lected position  strengthened  by  field-works  as  the 
Union  officers  supposed,  the  battle  was  joined 
about  3  o'clock  p.  M.  on  level  ground  covered  with 
open  pine  forest,  offering  no  advantage  of  position 
to  either. 

General  Seymour's  plan  was  to  concentrate  his 
artillery  in  the  center,  strongly  supported  on  both 
flanks  by  the  first  brigade,  and  while  the  two 
brigades  in  rear  were  hastening  into  position,  to 
overwhelm  his  enemy  by  a  rapid  fire  of  his  supe- 
rior artillery,  and  then  charge.  Hamilton's  and 
Langdon's  batteries  were  hurried  forward  to  join 
Elder's,  which  had  been  in  advance  with  the  cav- 
alry. The  7th  Connecticut,  which  so  gallantly  had 
led  the  first  assault  on  Battery  Wagner,  July  11th, 
1863,  had  first  felt  and  driven  back  the  advanced 
Confederates,  and  in  turn  had  itself  yielded 
ground,  was  withdrawn  to  unmask  the  line ;  the 
7th  New  Hampshire  moved  forward  into  line  on 
the  right  and  the  8th  United  States  Colored  Troops 
on  the  left  of  the  batteries.  The  fire  of  the  latter 
was  exceedingly  effective.  The  section  of  Gam- 
ble's battery  was  soon  put  Jiors  de  combat.  It  was 
replaced  by  the  Chatham  Artillery  of  Savannah, 
which,  under  Captain  John  F.  Wheaton,  was  drawn 
from  the  right  to  the  center  under  a  galling  fire. 
The  whole  Confederate  force  on  the  field  moved 
forward  and  the  action  became  general  along  the 
whole  line.  The  7th  New  Hampshire,  a  veteran 
regiment  armed  with  superior  rifles,  broke  and 
fled  in  confusion ;  not,  however,  until  it  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  its  colonel,  Abbott,  and  of 
Colonel  Hawley,  aided  by  staff-officers,  could  not 
stem  its  flight  and  reform  it.  The  8th  United  States 

&  The  old  regular  soldiers  of  the  artillery  seem  to 
have  borne  themselves  with  conspicuous  gallantry. 
Captain  Langdon  speaks  of  a  driver,  whose  name  surely 
deserved  to  he  recorded,  who,  with  his  life-blood  stream- 
ing from  a  mortal  wound,  struggled  to  extricate  his 


(colored)  on  the  left  experienced  the  same  fate. 
Its  colonel,  Fribley  (white),  had  fallen  mortally 
wounded ;  other  commissioned  officers  and  many 
of  the  rank  and  file  had  fallen,  when  it  too  fled 
and  did  not  appear  again  as  a  regiment  on  the 
field.  Barton's  brigade  replaced  the  7th  New 
Hampshire  and  Montgomery's  the  8th  United 
States  Colored  Troops,  but  the  flight  of  those  regi- 
ments had  greatly  exposed  the  artillery.  Though 
it  continued  its  fire  with  admirable  effect,  the  men 
and  horses  were  falling  fast,  and  some  of  these, 
becoming  unmanageable,  dashed  and  locked  their 
carriages  against  the  trees,  until  so  many  of  the  men 
and  horses  were  killed  and  wounded  that  five  guns 
were  abandoned  to  the  advancing  Confederates.  3j- 

By  that  time  the  Confederates  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  there  was  none  near  at 
hand.  The  regiments  were  halted,  the  few  men  who 
had  ammunition  returning  a  slow  fire  to  the  very 
brisk  fire  from  the  other  side,  while  staff-officers, 
couriers,  and  orderlies  were  riding  at  utmost 
speed  between  the  line  and  an  ammunition-car  on 
the  railroad  some  distance  in  the  rear,  bringing  up 
cartridges  in  haversacks,  pockets,  caps,  in  anything 
into  which  they  could  be  crammed,  and  distributing 
them  along  the  line.  To  hold  a  line  under  a  heavy 
fire  which  it  cannot  return  is  a  severe  trial  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  best  troops.  During  this  trying 
pause  Lieutenant  Hugh  H.  Colquitt  of  the  gen- 
eral's staff  was  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  troops 
in  both  lines  as  he  galloped  in  front  of  the  Confed- 
erates, waving  a  battle-flag  and  exhorting  the 
men  to  stand  fast,  not  to  lie  down  or  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  pine-trees,  lest  the  enemy  should 
suppose  the  line  had  broken  and  melted  away, 
and  assuring  them  that  their  cartridge-boxes  would 
soon  be  replenished. |  The  men  were  equal  to 
the  emergency  and  stood  fast  until  they  were  sup- 
plied with  ammunition.  In  the  meantime  the  27th 
Georgia  Regiment,  Bonaud's  Battalion,  the  1st 
Florida  Battalion,  and  a  section  of  Guerard's  Bat- 
tery arrived  from  the  intrenched  lines  in  the  rear. 
They  were  put  in  position  near  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  center,  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
until  the  other  commands  could  be  supplied  with 
ammunition.  By  direction  of  General  Colquitt, 
Colonel  Harrison  had  formed  the  6th  and  32d 
Georgia  regiments  on  the  extreme  left,  thus  secur- 
ing an  effective  cross-fire  on  Seymour's  right.  A 
general  advance  along  the  whole  Confederate  line 
followed,  and  the  Union  line  yielded  ground,  first 
reluctantly  and  sullenly,  then  with  some  precipi- 
tation which  presently  became  a  confused  flight. 
When  the  Union  line  gave  way,  the  Confederates 
sprang  forward  with  a  yell  and  pursued  the  enemy 
several  miles  and  until  night  closed  in  on  the 
scene  and  stopped  pursuit. 

During  the  engagement  Colonel  Smith's  cavalry 
had  guarded  the  flanks,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  H. 
McCormick,  2d  Florida  Cavalry,  on  the  right,  and 
Colonel  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  4th  Georgia  Cavalry,  on 

team  and  carry  off  the  gun  until  he  fell  dead  in  the  res- 
olute but  vain  attempt.—  S.  J. 

4-  Senator  Hawley  told  me  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  daring  gallantry  of  the  young  aide-de-camp,  and  sub- 
sequently learned  his  name  from  SenatorColquitt.  — S.  J. 
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the  left.  Early  in  the  action  Colonel  Clinch  was  so 
severely  wounded  as  to  necessitate  his  removal 
from  the  field,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  N. 
A.  Brown.  When  the  Union  line  finally  gave  way 
and  the  flight  commenced,  the  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  pursue  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  strike  the 
retreating  enemy.  But  from  some  excess  of  cau- 
tion, or  other  unexplained  cause,  the  pursuit  was 
not  vigorous,  and  thus  the  full  fruits  of  a  dearly 
won  victory  on  a  well-contested  field  were  not 
gathered.  The  retreat  was  covered  by  Colonel 
Henry's  cavalry  and  the  7th  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, which  halted  for  a  time  at  the  St.  Mary's 
and  Baldwin,  but  the  main  body  of  the  shattered 
army  continued  its  flight  until  it  gained  the  shelter 
of  the  gun-boats  at  Jacksonville.  As  so  often  hap- 
pened during  the  war,  the  victors  were  ignorant 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  victory,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  was  so  complete  that  a  vigorous  pursuit 
could  scarcely  have  failed  at  least  to  double  the 
already  heavy  Union  loss. 

General  Seymour,  who  throughout  the  day  had 
shown  his  usual  coolness  and  gallantry,  attributed 
his  disaster  to  the  "  great  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Confederates,"  an  opinion  which  doubtless  he 
held  with  sincerity  at  the  time,  but  which  was 
soon  found  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  the  numbers 
engaged  being  nearly  equal.  General  Gillmore  and 
his  staff  sharply  criticised  the  whole  affair,  and  even 
charged  Seymour  with  disobedience  of  orders,  but 
did  not  give  the  specifications.  In  the  Union  camps 
in  the  Department  of  the  South  the  affair  was  char- 
acterized as  a  second  Dade's  massacre,  or  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  It  was,  however,  a  fair  fight  in  an 
open  field.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  Union 
troops  contested  the  field  is  shown  by  the  losses  on 
both  sides.    Theirs  was  about  one-third  of  their 


number  engaged,  and  1 20  horses  killed.  It  was 
especially  heavy  in  officers  :  Colonel  Fribley  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  on  the  field,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Reed  was  mortally,  and  the  major  of 
his  regiment,  Bogle,  severely  wounded,  as  were 
Colonels  Moore  of  the  47th,  Sammon  of  the  115th 
New  York,  and  the  chief  of  artillery,  Captain 
Hamilton.  Captain  Vandervere  of  the  115th  New 
York  was  killed.  General  Seymour  commended 
the  good  conduct  of  all  the  troops  engaged  except 
the  7th  New  Hampshire  and  8th  United  States 
Colored  Troops.  The  former's  misconduct  he 
attributed  to  the  presence  in  the  ranks  of  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  conscripts  and  substitutes.  It  lost 
in  the  engagement  209,  and  the  8th  United  States 
Colored  Troops  310,  officers  and  men.  In  addition 
to  five  or  six  field-pieces,  the  Confederates  cap- 
tured 1600  rifles  and  muskets,  a  flag,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  940  killed  and 
wounded.  The  3  2d  Georgia  had  suffered  most 
severely,  losing  164  officers  and  men.  Among 
the  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Barrow  and  Lieutenant  P.  A. 
Waller,  64th  Georgia ;  Captain  H.  A.  Cannon, 
commanding  the  1st  Georgia  Regulars;  Adjutant 
William  H.  Johnson,  19th  Georgia;  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Combs,  6th  Georgia ;  Lieutenant  Thomas 
J.  Hill,  6th  Florida ;  and  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Hol- 
land, 28th  Georgia.  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Dancey, 
32d  Georgia,  on  Colonel  Harrison's  staff,  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  his  chief  early  in  the  action. 

This  expedition  to  Olustee,  the  only  one  of  any 
magnitude  which  General  Gillmore  had  undertaken 
beyond  the  range  of  the  gun-boats,  terminated  his 
campaign  in  the  Department  of  the  South.  [See 
papers  on  Drewry's  Bluff,  to  follow.] 


COMMENTS  ON  GENERAL  JONES'S  PAPER,  BY  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 


I have  read  General  Jones's  paper  upon  the  bat- 
tle of  Olustee  with  much  interest.  It  is  clearly 
his  sincere  endeavor  to  write  an  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  facts  ;  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  widely 
he  varies  from  the  exaggerated  reports  of  Generals 
Beauregard  aud  Finegan. 

He  fairly  presents  the  differences  between  Gen- 
erals Gillmore  and  Seymour.  At  Baldwin,  a  night 
or  two  before  the  battle,  General  Seymour  called 
together  six  or  eight  of  his  officers  for  consulta- 
tion. Some  were  cautious,  others  were  outspoken, 
but  it  was  decidedly  the  general  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  permanently  a  position 
out  toward  the  center  of  the  State,  having  for  its 
line  of  communication  a  rickety  railroad  with  one 
engine  running  fifty  or  sixty  miles  back  to  thebase 
at  Jacksonville.  It  would  take  more  than  our 
whole  little  army  simply  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  force  that  would  certainly  soon  be  collected 
against  us.  The  Confederates  could  have  ruined 
us  by  letting  us  march  one  more  day  without  in- 
terruption and  then  sitting  down  on  the  railroad 
between  us  and  home  with  their  rapidly  increasing 
force.  Most  of  us  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
attempt  to  make  the  St.  John's  River  our  main 


western  line,  but  Seymour  thought  it  his  duty  to 
go  on.  He  was,  and  is,  a  brave  and  honorable 
patriot  and  soldier. 

General  Jones  shows  that  the  Confederates  had 
chosen  a  strong  position.  They  had  their  line  of 
battle  fully  formed  to  meet  us.  My  old  regiment, 
the  7th  Connecticut  Infantry,  about  330  strong, 
armed  with  Spencer  carbines,  led  the  advance 
guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry,  and  com- 
posed of  the  mounted  40th  Massachusetts  Infan- 
try (a  small  regiment),  Captain  Samuel  S.  Elder's 
regular  battery,  and  a  detachment  of  the  1st 
Massachusetts  Cavalry.  Between  2  and  3  P.  M. 
they  met  and  drove  back  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
soon  found  the  main  line,  striking  up  a  vigorous 
combat.  Our  troops  were  stretched  along  the  road 
in  the  order  General  Jones  describes.  When  the 
artillery  opened,  General  Seymour  told  me  the 
enemy  had  but  a  section  of  artillery  ' :  up  there  "  and 
that  it  could  be  captured.  Under  his  orders  I  put  the 
8th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  Colonel  Fribley, 
in  line  and  sent  them  up  the  road  and  led  the  7th 
New  Hampshire  to  the  right,  moving  around  to 
strike  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Our  artillery  began 
to  work  fast.  My  little  regiment  of  three  hundred, 
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deployed  as  skirmishers  in  rather  close  order,  went 
straight  into  the  face  of  General  Colquitt's  brigade 
in  full  line  waiting  for  us.  Suddenly  the  7th 
New  Hampshire,  moving  in  column  of  companies, 
saw  the  solid  gray  line  about  250  yards  ahead.  A 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  us.  Colonel  Abbott  mis- 
understood my  order  of  deployment ;  I  undertook 
to  correct  the  error,  and  the  regiment  broke. 
Here  General  Jones  is  in  error;  they  re-formed 
and  did  excellent  service  on  our  right  flank,  and 
later  rejoined  the  7th  Connecticut  in  the  center. 
They  lost  in  all  209  ;  there  were  never  braver  men. 
In  the  meantime  Colonel  Fribley's  black  men  met 
the  enemy  at  short  range.  They  had  reported  to 
me  only  two  or  three  days  before  ;  I  was  afterward 
told  that  they  had  never  had  a  day's  practice  in 
loading  and  firing.  Old  troops,  finding  themselves 
so  greatly  overmatched,  would  have  run  a  little 
and  re-formed — with  or  without  orders.  The  black 
men  stood  to  be  killed  or  wounded  —  losing  more 
than  300  out  of  550.  General  Jones  is  again  in 
error ;  they  fell  back  and  reorganized.  Colonel 
Fribley's  monument  shows  where  he  fell. 

The  7th  Connecticut  assembled  on  their  colors 
in  response  to  their  bugle-call,  and  I  placed  them 
in  the  center  of  the  field  opposite  to  my  friend 
General  Colquitt,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
ammunition.  Several  times  they  checked  the 
enemy  with  their  seven-shooters,  and  they  did 
not  stir  from  their  position  until  they  received  a 
second  order  from  General  Seymour  to  fall  back. 
The  5  4th  Massachusetts  (colored)  after  a  time  came 
and  stood  on  their  left.  The  next  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Barton,  of  the  48th  New  York,  came  up 
and  deployed.  But  the  whole  Confederate  force 
of  five  thousand  was  there.  Barton's  brigade  suf- 
fered frightfully.  Montgomery's  two  regiments, 
both  colored,  were  heavily  punished. 

Omitting  further  details  of  the  battle,  which 
lasted  over  three  hours,  shortly  after  sunset  Gen- 
eral Seymour  ordered  us  to  fall  back  to  a  new 
line.  We  did  so,  and  several  regiments  suc- 
cessively gave  three  cheers.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  report  to  the  Confederate  commander 
that  we  had  formed  a  new  line.  Their  cavalry  so 
reported,  and,  though  six  hundred  strong,  never 
fired  a  shot  at  us,  nor  came  within  our  sight.  Be- 
hind us  was  a  small  body  of  water  —  an  acre,  it 
may  be  —  beside  which  were  gathered  a  large 
number  of  our  wounded,  under  the  care  of  surgeons. 
All  who  could  walk  or  be  put  into  wagons  were 
started  off,  and  several  surgeons  were  ordered  to 
stay  with  the  remainder. 

Our  whole  column  was  put  in  motion  deliber- 
ately. Seymour  took  my  regiment  from  me  again, 
to  serve  as  infantry  skirmishers  in  the  rear-guard 
with  Henry's  mounted  men.  The  54th  Massa- 
chusetts was  sent  to  report  to  me,  and  with 
three  regiments,  moving  by  the  flank,  in  parallel 
lines  my  brigade  marched  eastward,  with  our 
comrades. 

General  Jones  says  the  Union  forces  "  yielded 
ground  first  reluctantly  and  sullenly,  then  with 
some  precipitation,  which  presently  became  a  con- 
fused flight.  When  the  Union  line  gave  way, 
the  Confederates  sprang  forward  with  a  yell  and 


pursued  the  enemy  several  miles,  and  until  night 
closed  in  on  the  scene  and  stopped  pursuit." 

This  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some  of  the 
wild  reports  made  by  the  enemy  immediately  after 
the  battle.  Our  last  formation  in  line  of  battle 
(just  referred  to)  was  a  few  hundred  yards  in  rear 
of  the  center  of  the  field.  It  was  fast  growing 
dark  in  the  pine  woods.  Not  a  yell  nor  a  shot 
pursued  us  that  long  night.  When  my  command 
reached  Baldwin  on  the  21st,  we  picked  up  some 
of  our  equipments,  left  there  two  or  three  days 
before,  destroyed  some  stores,  loaded  up  the  cars 
and  moved  on  to  MeGirt's  Creek.  Crossing  on  the 
narrow  road  through  the  swamp,  we  formed  line 
on  the  eastern  bank,  put  out  pickets,  and  took  a 
good  sleep.  Colonel  Henry  and  his  mounted  men 
and  the  7th  Connecticut  stopped  at  Baldwin  over 
the  night  of  the  21st. 

General  Finegau's  report  of  the  23d  (three  days 
after  the  battle)  says :  "  I  occupy  Barber's  place 
this  morning  and  my  cavalry  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baldwin."  He  says,  also,  "  I  left  Ocean  Pond  [the 
battle-field]  yesterday"  —  that  is  to  say,  two  days 
after  the  fight. 

The  reports  of  Generals  Colquitt,  Finegan,  Gard- 
ner, and  others  give  reasons  for  the  feeble  pui  suit  — 
''fatigue,  absence  of  rations,  disadvantages  of  pur- 
suit in  the  dark,"  etc.  It  is  stated  that  the  order 
to  pursue  was  withdrawn  "  in  consequence  of  a 
report  from  the  advanced  cavalry  picket  that  the 
enemy  had  halted  for  the  night  and  taken  a  position 
(subsequently  ascertained  to  be  incorrect)."  Gen- 
eral Colquitt  says  he  sent  "repeated  orders  to 
Colonel  Smith  of  the  cavalry  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit, but  only  two  companies  on  the  left,  and  those 
but  for  a  short  distance,  followed  the  enemy." 
Smith  was  relieved  from  his  command,  and  he  re- 
quested a  court  of  inquiry.  Finegan  was  relieved  by 
Gardner.  General  Beauregard,  reporting  to  Bich- 
mond,  March  25th,  says  ''the  fruits  of  the  victory 
were  comparatively  insignificant, "layingthe  blame 
on  the  cavalry  commander,  through  "whose  lack  of 
energy  and  capacity  for  the  service  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  pursue  with  his  command, 
while  the  exhatistion  of  the  infantry  .  .  .  and 
our  want  of  subsistence  supplies  and  ammunition 
made  an  immediate  pursuit  by  them  impracticable." 

It  was  a  fair,  square,  stand-up  fight  in  pine 
woods,  just  there  not  very  thick,  and  having  little 
undergrowth,  save  about  an  occasional  swampy 
hole.  There  was  probably  a  difference  of  less 
than  five  hundred  in  the  numbers  engaged.  The 
Confederates  knew  the  ground  and  were  formed 
for  battle.  We  rushed  in,  not  waiting  for  the 
proper  full  formation,  and  were  fought  in  detail. 
The  enemy  had  the  great  advantage,  with  modern 
weapons,  of  being  on  the  defensive  and  ready. 
There  was  absolutely  no  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
party  until  the  next  day.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  940 ;  the  Union  loss  1  861.  This  left  the  former 
with  say  4500 ;  the  latter  with  about  3700,  or  in 
about  that  proportion.  It  was  one  of  the  side- 
shows of  the  great  war,  but  the  loss  on  the  Union 
side  was  proportionately  about  three  times  as  great 
as  at  Buena  Vista.  I  suppose  it  did  help  to  whit- 
tle away  the  great  rebellion. 
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FROM  GETTYSBURG  TO  THE  COMING  OF  GRANT. 

BY  MARTIN  T.  McMAHON,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 

THE  chief  events  of  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  were  the  pursuit  of  Lee  to  Virginia,  the  affair  of  the  Vermont 
brigade  at  Beaver  Creek,  in  Maryland,  the  cavalry  engagements  at  Hagers- 
town  and  Williamsport,  the  action  at  Bristoe  Station,  the  taking  of  the 
Rappahannock  redoubts,  the  movement  to  Mine  Run,  and  the  Kilpatriek- 
Dahlgren  raid  to  Richmond. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  two  corps  of  the  army,  the  First  and  the 
Sixth,  under  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  pressed  Lee's  retreating  forces 
to  the  pass  at  Fairfield.  [See  maps,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  381  and  382.]  A  strong  rear- 
guard held  the  pursuit  in  check,  compelling  frequent  formations  of  the  lead- 
ing brigades  in  line  of  battle.  Every  house  and  barn  along  our  route  of 
march  was  filled  with  wounded  Confederates.  Lee  passed  through  the 
mountains  in  the  night  of  July  5th.  One  brigade,  General  T.  H.  Neill's,  was 
detailed  by  General  Sedgwick  to  follow  and  observe  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  the  rest  of  the  corps  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Emmitsburg,  crossed  the  Catoctin  range  at  Hamburg,  and  came  upon 
the  enemy  at  Beaver  Creek  July  10th,  1863.  At  this  point  it  seemed  that 
Lee  intended  to  make  a  decided  stand.  His  position  was  a  strong  one,  and 
apparently  was  held  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  The  Vermont  bri- 
gade, under  Colonel  L.  A.  Grant,  was  ordered  to  the  front  as  skirmishers  and 
deployed  in  a  piece  of  woods  covering  a  front  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  rest 
of  the  command  was  massed  in  readiness,  and  a  general  engagement  was  con- 
fidently expected.    The  enemy  advanced  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  woods 
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where  the  Vermonters  with  one  battery,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  their 
skirmish-line,  were  posted.  In  general,  a  skirmish-line,  upon  being  con- 
fronted by  the  advance  of  a  line  of  battle,  is  expected  to  retire.  The  Ver- 
monters, however,  did  not  so  understand  it,  and,  each  one  holding  his 
position,  they  delivered  such  a  steady  and  telling  fire  that  the  enemy's  line 
was  twice  repulsed.  The  history  of  war  furnishes  few  instances  such  as  this, 
yet  the  Vermonters  did  not  seem  to  think  that  they  had  accomplished  any- 
thing out  of  the  usual  line  of  duty. 

The  enemy,  moving  from  Beaver  Creek,  took  position  on  the  12th  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Funkstown  and  fortified  heavily.  His  line  ran  in  general  to 
the  right  from  Fuukstown,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  right  resting  near 
the  field  of  Antietain.  The  country  was  familiar  to  many  of  us,  who  had 
served  in  the  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  campaign.  A  council  of  war 
was  called  that  night  at  General  Meade's  headquarters,  and  the  question  was 
discussed  whether  an  attack  should  be  ventured  on  the  following  morning 
upon  Lee's  intrenched  position.  Our  right  covered  Hagerstown  without 
occupying  the  city.  Our  general  line  extended  to  the  left,  following  the 
direction  of  the  enemy's  position.  General  Sedgwick  proposed  at  the  council 
to  take  the  Sixth  and  Eleventh  corps  from  our  right  and,  moving  by  night 
through  and  beyond  Hagerstown,  to  occupy  by  daylight  a  position  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  by  a  determined  attack  cut  him  off  from  the 
Potomac  while  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  directly  on  his  front.  This  propo- 
sition, it  appears,  was  negatived  in  the  council.  [See  Vol.  III.,  p.  382.]  The  next 
day  was  passed  in  observation  and  in  preparations  for  an  attack.  In  the  night- 
time (July  13th)  Lee's  army  withdrew,  and,  falling  rapidly  back,  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  safety.  Longstreet's  corps  moved  up  the  valley,  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge  by  way  of  Chester  Gap,  and  proceeded  to  Culpeper  Court  House, 
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where  it  arrived  on  the  24th.  Hill's  corps  followed  closely  by  the  same  route. 
Ewell,  delayed  by  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  General  Kelley's  force  west  of  Martins- 
burg,  found  the  Gap  obstructed  by  Meade,  crossed  the  mountains  farther  up 
at  Thornton's  Gap,  and  joined  the  other  corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper. 

Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  by  way  of  the  Monterey  pass, 
destroyed  some  of  the  enemy's  trains  but  had  accomplished  little  in  the  way 
of  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  pontoons  were  again  brought 
into  use,  and  once  more  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  entered  upon  "  the  sacred 
soil."  The  men  were  in  excellent  spirits  and  condition,  and  as  they  marched 
over  the  bridges  of  boats  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Berlin  the  men  broke  out 
into  the  refrain,  "Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny."  Meade  advanced  to 
Warrenton  and  the  Rappahannock,  where  he  took  position  confronting  Lee. 
Before  the  season  for  operations  had  finally  closed,  Meade  had  pushed  his 
advance  to  and  beyond  the  Rapidan,  the  enemy  giving  up  Culpeper  Court 
House,  which  Meade  occupied  as  headquarters  September  13th.  J 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  enemy's  signal-flags,  which"  were  read  by  our 
signal-officers  on  Pony  Mountain  as  ours  no  doubt  were  read  by  the  enemy, 
communicated  intelligence  which  indicated  that  General  Lee  was  making 
a  formidable  movement.  This  proved  to  be  a  movement  to  his  left  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  turning  our  right  flank.  For  reasons  never  fully 
explained  nor  understood,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  marched 
all  the  way  from  Gettysburg  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Lee,  was  ordered  to 
retreat.  It  fell  back  in  good  order,  certainly,  but  without  apparent  occasion. 
After  passing  the  Rappahannock,  General  Meade  ordered  a  halt  and  directed 

J  It  was  on  the  25th  of  September,  on  receipt  of  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  service  in  Tennessee 

the  news  of  Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chickamauga,  under  Hooker.     The  transfer  of  these  troops 

that  the  Government  withdrew  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  a  notable  achievement  of  the  Quartermaster- 

(Howard's)  and  the  Twelfth  (Slocum's)  from  the  General's  Department. —  Editors. 
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General  Sedgwick  to  recross  in  the  direction  of  Brandy  Station  and  give 
battle.  The  movement  was  executed;  but  General  Lee  was  not  found  in 
the  position  indicated,  being  actually  engaged  in  crossing  the  Rappahannock 
some  miles  above,  at  the  Sulphur  Springs.  General  Sedgwick  desired  and 
proposed  to  move  in  that  direction  and  attack  him  while  crossing.  General 
Meade  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  and  the  retreat  continued.  On 
the  14th  Warren  was  attacked  at  Bristoe  Station  and  won  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory. ^  The  situation  at  that  time  was  singularly  precarious.  All  the  trans- 
portation of  the  army  was  massed  in  fields  off  the  road,  and  a  breaking  of 
our  line  at  any  point  would  have  inflicted  incalculable  damage.  A  panic 
among  teamsters  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in  an  army. 

When  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Centreville  the  army  was  halted  and 
took  position  to  await  attack.  Lee  had  followed  closely,  destroying  the  rail- 
road as  he  advanced.  After  a  brief  reconnoissance  he  started  in  his  turn  to 
retreat  to  the  Rapidan.    Meade  pursued,  pressing  him  closely  and  rebuilding 


%  The  Confederate  troops  engaged  at  Bristoe 
were  the  divisions  of  Heth  and  Anderson  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  corps.  On  the  Union  side  the  action  was 
sustained  by  the  divisions  of  Hays  and  Webb. 
The  main  attack  was  made  by  Heth's  division 
and  fell  upon  the  first  and  third  brigades  of 
Webb's  division  and  the  third  brigade  of  Hays's. 
Colonel  James  E.  Mallon,  commanding  a  brigade 
under  Webb,  was  among  the  killed.  The  following 
order  shows  the  importance  of  the  action : 

"Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Oct.  15,  1863. 
"The  Major-General  commanding  announces  to  the 


army  that  the  rear-guard,  consisting  of  the  Second  Corps, 
was  attacked  yesterday  while  marching  by  the  flank. 
The  enemy,  after  a  spirited  contest,  was  repulsed,  losing 
;i  battery  of  five  guns,  two  colors,  and  4. mi  prisoners. 

••  The  skill  and  promptitude  of  Major-General  Warren, 
and  the  gallantry  and  bearing  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Second  Corps,  are  entitled  to  high  commendation. 

"  By  command  of  Major-General  Meade. 

"  S.  Williams,  Asst.  Adjt.-GeneraL" 

The  Union  loss  was  50  killed,  335  wounded, 
and  161  captured  or  missing  =  546.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  136  killed,  797  wounded,  and 
445  captured  or  missing  =137.8. —  Editors. 
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the  railroad  as  rapidly  as  he  marched.  At  Gainesville,  or  Buckland  Mills,  on 
October  19th,  there  was  an  affair  with  the  cavalry  advance  in  which  both 
Custer  and  Kilpatrick  distinguished  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way.  Custer 
with  one  brigade  became  engaged  with  part  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  command,  which 
retired  before  him  after  crossing  the  stream  at  Gainesville.  The  rest  of  Lee's 
command  had  been  drawn  off  to  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  in  the 
rear  in  case  Kilpatrick  afforded  the  opportunity,  which  he  promptly  did.  With 
his  second  brigade  he  moved  forward  in  support  of  Custer,  who  needed 
no  support,  however,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  in  upon  Kilpatrick's  rear 
and  scattered  him.  Kilpatrick  believed  and  reported  that  he  had  been  routed 
by  infantry.  General  Custer  and  the  evidence  were  to  the  contrary,  however ; 
those  who  came  in  upon  the  rear  were  dismounted  cavalry.  Some  sensation 
was  created  throughout  the  army  by  this  repulse  of  the  cavalry  and  by  the 
reports  of  General  Kilpatrick,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  General  Meade, 
evidently  in  anticipation  of  a  general  engagement  the  next  day.  One  division 
of  infantry  sent  over  the  stream  at  nightfall,  however,  developed  the  fact 
that  all  of  Lee's  army  except  Stuart's  cavalry  had  already  recrossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  next  day  Warrenton  was  occupied  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  halted  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

On  the  7th  day  of  November  there  was  a  general  movement.  The  Fifth 
and  Sixth  corps  under  Sedgwick  were  directed  to  the  redoubts  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock near  the  site  of  the  old  railroad  bridge,  which  had  been  destroyed. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  under  General  French,  was  to  force  the  passage  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  some  distance  below.  Sedgwick's  orders  were  to  "push  the 
enemy  across  the  river  before  dark,  if  possible."    The  redoubts  of  the  Rappa- 
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WARRENTON  JUNCTION,  VIRGINIA,  OCTOBER,  1863. 

The  smoke  shown  in  the  picture  was  caused  by  burning  buildings  and  piles  of  railway  ties  fired  by  the  Confed- 
erates when  they  abandoned  this  region.    [See  p.  84.]      The  troops  on  the  left  are 
Biruey's  division,  Third  Union  Corps. 


hannock  were  two  formidable  works,  both  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and 
connected  by  a  curtain  or  chain  of  rifle-pits  ;  a  further  line  of  rifle-pits  ran 
left  from  the  left  redoubt  some  distance  along  the  river.  Two  brigades  of 
General  Early's  corps  held  the  works.  The  Sixth  Corps  went  into  position 
about  midday  to  our  right  of  the  railroad  and  opened  fire  from  its  batteries. 
The  Fifth  Corps  occupied  the  river-front  below  the  line  of  the  railroad.  The 
batteries  made  but  little  impression.  Daylight  was  fast  disappearing.  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick  asked  the  writer  for  the  order  of  the  day ;  he  read  it  through, 
and,  riding  slowly  forward,  joined  General  Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth 
Corps.  "Wright,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  are  the  chances  of  an  assault 
with  infantry  on  that  position  f "  General  Wright  replied,  somewhat  incon- 
sequently,  "  Just  as  you  say,  General."  "  What  does  Russell  think  about  it  \ " 
asked  Sedgwick.  Russell's  division  was  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  rough  and 
somewhat  stony  slope  leading  up  to  the  works,  one  brigade,  Colonel  Upton's, 
being  deployed  as  skirmishers.  "  Here  comes  Russell ;  he  can  speak  for 
himself,"  answered  Wright.  As  Russell  joined  the  group,  Sedgwick  asked, 
"  Russell,  do  you  think  you  can  carry  those  works  with  your  division  % " 
Russell  replied  very  quietly,  "  I  think  I  can,  sir."    "  Go  ahead  and  do  it." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Russell's  line  was  seen  advancing  at  trail-arms, 
picking  up  the  skirmish-line  as  it  was  reached,  and  moving  forward  until  lost  in 
the  smoke  and  the  darkness.  The  enemy's  fire  was  steady,  destructive,  and 
continuous,  and  was  accompanied  by  derisive  yells.  The  6th  Maine  and  the 
5th  Wisconsin,  moving  directly  upon  the  redoubts,  broke  over  the  parapet. 
A  sergeant  of  the  6th  Maine,  who  was  the  first  man  inside  the  works,  finding 
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himself  surrounded  called  out  that  he  surrendered,  but  instantly  seeing  men 
of  his  command  tumbling  over  the  parapet,  he  yelled,  "  I  take  it  back,"  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  colors,  which  he  secured.  He  was  mentioned  in  orders  the 
next  day.  Upton's  men  had  swarmed  over  the  rifle-pits  and  rapidly  advanced 
to  the  head  of  the  pontoon-bridges,  thereby  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat. 
This  affair  was  singularly  brilliant.  More  than  1600  prisoners,  eight  colors, 
all  the  guns,  2000  stand  of  small-arms,  and  the  pontoon-bridges  were  cap- 
tured. I  Colonels  D.  B.  Penn  and  A.  C.  Godwin,  commanding  the  two  brigades 
of  Hays's  Confederate  division,  shared  the  fate  of  their  men.  They  break- 
fasted with  me  on  the  following  morning,  and  were  both  very  complimentary 
to  our  troops  in  speaking  of  the  engagement.  One  of  them  described  it  as  the 
most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  he  had  yet  seen,  and  said,  with  some  mixture  of 
humor  and  pathos,  that  less  than  half  an  hour  before  our  attack  he  made 
reply  to  a  question  from  General  Lee,  who  had  ridden  over  to  the  works  with 
General  Early,  that  he  wanted  no  more  men,  and  that  he  could  hold  the  posi- 
tion against  the  whole  Yankee  army.  The  position  captured  was  commanded, 
and  in  some  sense  supported,  by  works  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  capture  of  the  redoubts  was  so  quick  and  complete  that  the  enemy's 
guns  on  the  right  bank  were  of  no  service  to  him.  They  could  indeed  have 
swept  the  interior  of  the  redoubts,  which  were  open  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  but  it  would  have  been  very  destructive  to  the  garrison.  J) 


I  The  loss  of  the  Union  Army  was  83  killed,  330 
wounded,  and  6  missing  =419.  The  Confederate 
loss  (as  reported  by  General  Lee)  was  6  killed,  39 
wounded,  and  1629  captured  or  missing  =  1674. 
But  General  Lee  says,  "  Some  reported  as  missing 
were  probably  killed  or  wounded  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." — Editors. 

|  The  brilliant  affair  of  the  Rappahannock  re- 
doubts was  very  gratifying  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, and  the  captured  flags,  eight  in  number,  were 
ordered  to  be  formally  presented  at  headquarters 
by  General  David  A.  Russell,  escorted  by  one 
company  of  each  of  the  regiments  engaged,  the 


companies  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Emory 
Upton.  It  was  an  interesting  occasion.  The  flags 
of  all  the  regiments  represented  were  carried  in  the 
same  group  with  the  captured  colors,  preceded  by 
the  band  of  the  New  Jersey  brigade.  General 
Meade  ordered  General  Russell  to  Washington, 
accompanied  by  the  sergeant  of  the  6th  Maine 
(Otis  O.  Roberts,  of  Company  H),  to  present  the 
flags  formally  to  the  Government.  In  the  armies 
of  civilized  nations  such  a  mission,  when  intrusted 
to  such  an  officer,  bearing  the  trophies  of  a  victory 
won  by  his  skill  and  courage,  particularly  when 
suffering  from  a  painful  wound  received  in  the 
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CAMP  OF  THE   MILITARY   TELEGRAPH  CORPS,  BRANDY   STATION,  VA. 


At  Kelly's  Ford,  011 
the  same  day,  a  slight 
success  was  achieved, 
and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  next 
day  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Bappahannoek.  \ 
Headquarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Brandy  Sta- 
tion and  pickets  thrown 
out  over  forty  miles  of 
territory. 

There'  was  a  period 
of  inaction,  of  fun  and 
festivity,  until  the  26th 
of  November,  when  the 
army  crossed*  the  Bap- 
idan  at  Germanna  and 
other  fords  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Mine  Bun.  The  season  was  not 
favorable.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  roads  were  difficult.  Gen- 
eral French  with  the  Third  Corps,  crossing  the  Eapidan  at  Germanna  Ford, 
became  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  27th  at  Payne's  Farm.  He  advanced 
through  heavy  undergrowth  and  an  almost  impassable  tangle  and  was  sharply 
resisted  by  the  enemy — Edward  Johnson's  division  and  Gordon's  brigade. 
French's  advance  was  checked.  Part  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  hurried  forward 
to  French's  support  but  took  no  part  in  the  action.  Night  coming  on,  a  further 
attempt  to  advance  was  deemed  unadvisable.  Meanwhile,  and  several  miles  to 
the  left,  on  broader  and  better  roads,  the  other  corps  of  the  army  had  passed  the 
Eapidan  and  had  moved  out  to  the  position  of  Mine  Eun.  This  little  stream 
runs  northward  into  the  Eapidan  through  a  valley  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
gradual  slopes  more  or  less  wooded,  with  here  and  there  a  farm-house.  The 
enemy  occupied  the  crest  of  the  western  slope.  Our  position  was  naturally 
on  the  eastern  ridge.  During  the  night  Sedgwick  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
his  own  corps  and  French's  and  join  the  main  body  of  the  army,  connecting 
with  Warren's  right  at  Locust  Grove.    This  movement  was  completed  by 


action  where  the  trophies  were  won,  results,  as  a 
matter  of  military  etiquette,  in  his  promotion. 
Russell  was  also  offered  a  leave  of  absence  after 
the  presentation  of  the  flags,  although  lie  insisted 
that  his  wound  was  so  slight  as  not  to  require  care 
or  treatment.  He  returned  in  three  days.  His 
experience  was  interesting  if  unsatisfactory.  Upon 
arriving  in  Washington  he  addressed  the  Secretary 
oi  War,  informing  him  of  his  mission  and  asking  at 
what  time  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  receive 
the  flags.  After  waiting  the  entire  day  anil  re- 
ceiving no  answer  he  called  in  person  at  the  War 
Department,  sent  in  his  name,  and  was  promptly 
informed  that  the  Secretary  was  busy  and  could 
not  see  him.    He  thereupon  sent  the  flags  to  the 


War  Department  and  rejoined  his  command  by  the 
next  train,  but  his  wound  proving  more  serious 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  he  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  the  hospital.  Having  remained 
there  more  than  the  sixty  days'  limit,  it  required 
the  combined  influence  of  Generals  Wright,  Sedg- 
wick, and  Meade  to  prevent  his  being  mustered 
out  under  an  arbitrary  rule  then  in  force.  Gen- 
eral Russell  was  subsequently  killed  in  battle  at  the 
Opequon,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  beloved  of  officers.— M.  T.  M. 

\  At  Kelly's  Ford  the  Union  loss  was  6  killed 
and  36  wounded,  and  that  of  the  Confederates 
5  killed,  59  wounded,  and  295  captured  or  miss- 
ing.— Editors. 
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daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November.  An  angry  skirmish-fire 
continued  all  day,  and  upon  our  part  reeonnoissances  were  made  in  various 
directions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  at  this  council 
it  was  decided  that  a  flank  movement  to  the  left  under  the  command  of 
General  Wan-en,  who  had  proposed  and  advocated  it,  should  be  attempted. 
The  troops  assigned  to  this  duty  under  Warren  were  his  own  corps,  H.  D. 
Terry's  division  of  the  Sixth,  and  300  cavalry,  reenforced  later  by  the  di- 
visions of  Prince,  and  Can*  of  the  Third  Corps.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  Warren's  movement  as  a  flank  operation  was  to  have  been  upon  a  much 
wider  scale  than  it  subsequently  proved  to  be.  It  was  thought  that  he  was 
to  make  a  circuit  of  perhaps  several  days'  march,  cutting  Lee  off  from  all 
communication,  and  coming  in  not  so  much  upon  his  immediate  flank  as 
upon  his  line  of  communication  and  his  rear,  while  Meade  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  moved  upon  his  actual  front. 

Warren's  command  marched  in  the  night-time.  During  the  next  day, 
November  29th,  Sedgwick,  holding  our  right,  discovered  that  the  enemy's 
left  flank  was  unprotected  by  earth-works,  slashings,  or  abatis,  and  reported 
to  General  Meade  that  a  movement  during  the  night  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  massing  them  before  morning  upon  the  enemy's  left,  might  by  a 
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sudden  attack  at  daylight  reach  his  flank  and  rear  and  double  him  up  on 
Warren,  who  was  expected  to  come  in  on  his  extreme  right.  After  some  delay 
and  further  examination  of  the  position  this  movement  was  ordered,  and  two 
corps,  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth,  under  Sedgwick,  proceeded  during  the  night 
to  the  position  indicated,  and  were  massed  in  the  woods  without  having 
attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the 
enemy.  Meade's 
orders  were  to 
open  with  artil- 
lery at  7,  and  at 


ill 
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1.  "THE  SHEBANG,"  QUARTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  COMMISSION.  J 
2.  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,  ARMY  OF  POTOMAC,  DECEMBER,  1863, 
AT  BRANDY   STATION.  ^ 


8  to  attack  along 
the  line  with  in- 
fantry. These 
orders  were  also 
sent  to  Warren. 

Warren's  move- 
ment had  been 
made  upon  a 
more  circum- 
scribed line  than 
was  understood 
the  council 
which  had  ap- 
proved it.  It  was, 

moreover,  anticipated  or  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  diligently  and  heavily 
fortified  to  resist  it.  Upon  reaching  the  position  he  sought,  Warren,  with 
the  good  instincts  of  a  soldier,  recognized  that  an  attack  upon  a  position  so 
defended  would  be  foolish  and  disastrous,  and  so  reported  to  General  Meade. 

In  the  meantime  Sedgwick  opened  fire  with  all  his  batteries  at  the  hour 
indicated.    The  enemy  replied  with  spirit,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm 

had  a  post-boy,  who  carried  the  letters  of  his  com- 
mand to  brigade  headquarters.  There  the  mails  of 
the  different  regiments  were  placed  in  one  pouch 
and  sent  up  to  division  headquarters,  and  thence 
to  corps  headquarters,  where  mail  agents  received 
them  and  delivered  them,  at  the  principal  depot  of 
the  army,  to  the  agent  from  general  headquarters. 
The  cases  for  the  letters  were  made  of  rough 
boards,  which  on  a  march  were  packed  away  in 
the  bottom  of  an  army  wagon,  one  wagon  being 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  establishment,  includ- 
ing the  tent  and  its  furniture.  —  Editors. 


)  The  object  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  soldier  life,  to  afford 
physical  comfort  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
supply  such  of  the  well  as  were  needy  with  suit- 
able underclothing,  etc.  The  funds  of  the  com- 
mission were  raised  by  means  of  sanitary  fairs 
in  the  principal  cities,  and  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  that  from 
June  27th,  1861,  to  July  1st,  1865,  the  receipts 
were  $4,813,750.64,  and  the  disbursements 
$4,530,774.95.— Editors. 

%  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  each  regiment 
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the  view  that  his  lino  at  this  point  was  not  strongly  hold.  Our  infantry  as 
yet  were  concealed  in  the  woods,  the  two  corps  massed  in  column  of  brigades, 
and  held  like  hounds  in  the  leash.  There  was  much  rivalry  between  these 
two  corps,  and  between  the  divisions  and  the  brigades  of  each,  and  they  sent 
committees  inviting  each  other  to  a  reunion  in  the  enemy's  works,  each  one 
promising  to  be  there  first  to  receive  the  others. 

The  fire  of  the  batteries  prevented  anything  looking  to  the  reenforcement 
of  the  enemy's  position,  which  was  in  our  left  front.  Our  right,  when 
deployed,  would  have  overlapped  them.  Suddenly  over  the  wires  came  a 
message  from  General  Meade,  "  Suspend  the  attack  until  further  orders."  We 
stopped  firing.  The  enemy  did  likewise,  gun  for  gun.  Meade  had  heard 
from  Warren  that  his  movement  had  failed.  Sedgwick,  Sykes,  and  Wright 
believed,  however,  that  their  movement  on  the  right,  if  it  had  not  been  sus- 
pended, would  have  been  completely  successful.  A  few  minutes  later  another 
dispatch  directed  Sedgwick  to  report  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
general.  I  accompanied  him.  We  found  General  Meade  evidently  greatly 
disappointed  and  angry  at  the  failure  of  Warren's  movement.  He  had  sent 
for  Sedgwick  to  take  command  at  headquarters  while  he  rode  to  join  Warren, 
who  could  only  be  reached  by  a  long  and  somewhat  difficult  route.  He 
returned  later  in  the  day  in  the  worst  possible  humor  and  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  to  the  position  held  by 
them  the  day  before,  closer  to  the  center  of  the  line.  That  night  he  asked 
Sedgwick  by  telegraph  as  to  the  chances  of  success  of  an  attack  in  his 
immediate  front,  or  of  an  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  enemy's  lines  which 
had  been  threatened  by  him  in  the  morning.  Sedgwick  replied  that  the 
line  threatened  by  him  in  the  morning  had  been  so  heavily  intrenched  and 
fortified  after  the  suspension  of  his  fire  that  he  deemed  it  now  the  least 
available  point  of  assault,  and  that  the  chance  of  carrying  the  position  then 
in  his  front,  moving  across  the  open  valley  and  up  the  other  slope  against 
well-constructed  lines  of  rifle-pits,  was  not  encouraging. 

In  this  movement  the  men  suffered  greatly  from  the  rain,  which  froze  as  it 
fell ;  they  were  without  shelter,  and  had  had  long  marches  and  severely  trying 
ones ;  yet  they  were  in  excellent  spirits  and  physically  in  good  condition ;  but 
the  heart  was  taken  out  of  everybody  when  on  the  1st  of  December  the  order 
came  to  retire  across  the  Kapidan  and  resume  the  camps  from  which  we  had 
started  out  so  gayly  a  week  before.  |  The  troops  burrowed  in  the  earth  and 
built  their  little  shelters,  and  the  officers  and  men  devoted  themselves  to 
unlimited  festivity,  balls,  horse-races,  cock-fights,  greased  pigs  and  poles,  and 
other  games  such  as  only  soldiers  can  devise. 

At  this  time  the  abuses  of  the  draft  system  were  made  manifest  to  the 
men  at  the  front  by  the  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  recruits  who  were 
sent  through  that  agency.  The  professional  bounty-jumper  and  the  kid- 
napped emigrant  and  street  boy,  who  were  "put  through"  the  enlistment 

4  During  this  campaign  the  Union  army  lost  173  killed,  1099  wounded,  and  381  captured  or 
missing  =  1653 ;  and  the  Confederates  98  killed,  610  wounded,  and  104  captured  or  missing  = 
812. —  Editors. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  KILLED  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA  IN  THE  M'lLDERNESS  CAMPAIGN, 

MAY  9,  1864. 
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offices  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  came  in  large  numbers,  the  professionals 
with  the  intention  of  deserting  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  repeating 
the  profitable  experiment  of  enlisting  for  large  bounties.  Their  favorite 
time  for  leaving  was  during  their  first  tour  of  picket  duty,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  throw  a  cordon  of  cavalry  outside  our  own  picket  lines.  A 
gallows  and  a  shooting-ground  were  provided  in  each  corps,  and  scarcely 
a  Friday  passed  during  the  winter  while  the  army  lay  on  Hazel  River  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station  that  some  of  these  deserters  did  not 
suffer  the  death  penalty.  During  the  winter  the  army  grew  again  into 
superb  condition,  and  awaited  with  high  spirits  the  opening  of  the  spring 
campaign. 

On  the  23d  of  March  a  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  took 
place,  when  its  five  corps  were  consolidated  into  three.  The  First  Corps  was 
transferred  to  the  Fifth ;  two  divisions  of  the  Third  were  incorporated  with 
the  Second,  but  permitted  to  retain  their  distinctive  flag  and  badge;  the 
other  division  of  the  Third  Corps  was  transferred  to  the  Sixth,  but  directed 
to  abandon  its  own  flag  and  badge  and  assume  that  of  the  Greek  cross.  The 
corps  commanders  retained  were — of  the  Second,  General  W.  S.  Hancock; 
of  the  Fifth,  General  G.  K.  Warren ;  of  the  Sixth,  General  John  Sedgwick. 
The  First  and  Third  corps  thus  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  only  other  event  of  note,  before  the  arrival  of  General  Grant,  was 
the  Kilpatrick-Dahlgren  raid  upon  Richmond.  It  was  authorized  directly 
from  Washington,  and  was  not  the  suggestion  of  General  Meade,  nor  did  it 
have  his  approval ;  however,  he  set  about  carrying  it  into  effect  with  all 
proper  spirit  and  energy.  The  movement  depended  largely  for  its  success 
upon  its  secrecy,  and,  therefore,  when  Colonel  Dahlgren  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington before  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
accompany  Kilpatrick,  Meade  was  annoyed  to  learn  that  the  expedition 
was  currently  discussed  in  the  capital.  The  plan  was  for  Kilpatrick  to  move 
generally  from  our  left,  passing  the  right  flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Richmond  by  as  direct  routes  as  possible,  while,  as  diversions,  and  to 
cover  his  movement,  Custer,  with  2000  cavalry,  was  to  make  a  raid  beyond 
Gordonsville,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  and  Birney's  division  of  the  Third  were 
to  move  in  support  of  Custer  to  Madison  Court  House  on  Robertson's  River. 
No  effort  was  made  to  conceal  this  movement,  as  it  was  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  to  the  enemy  that  a  formidable  attempt  was  to  be  made  upon 
his  left  flank.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sedgwick  and  Birney  at  Robertson's  River 
at  nightfall  of  the  27th  of  February,  Custer  went  by  with  his  command,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  toward  Charlottesville,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
railway  bridge  near  that  place. 

While  his  command  was  passing,  Custer  inquired  of  Sedgwick  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  his  movement  as  compared  with  that  of  Kilpatrick,  and 
asked  whether  in  the  council  at  which  the  movement  was  discussed  it  was 
stated  or  understood  that  the  bridge-head  near  Charlottesville  was  fortified 
and  defended  with  infantry ;  also  whether  it  was  known  that  Rosser  with 
5000  Confederate  cavalry  was  in  the  valley  through  which  Custer  might  be 
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obliged  to  return  after  doing  his  work,  and  that,  moreover,  probably  the  road 
by  which  he  advanced  would  be  occupied  in  his  rear  by  Stuart  and  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry  of  Lee's  army.  Sedgwick  assured  him  that  all  these  points 
had  been  discussed  and  considered.  Custer  thought  a  moment  and  said, 
"  Well,  then,  I  may  have  to  do  one  of  two  things :  either  strike  boldly  across 
Lee's  rear  and  try  to  reach  Kilpatrick,  or  else  start  with  all  the  men  I  can 
keep  together  and  try  to  join  Sherman  in  the  south-west."  Upon  reaching  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlottesville  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  bridge-head 
was  heavily  held  by  infantry  and  artillery,  and  retraced  his  march.  Stuart 
meantime  had  placed  his  troops  across  the  road  by  which  Custer  had 
advanced,  and  was  awaiting  him.  Through  the  treachery  of  a  guide  the 
head  of  Custer's  column  was  turned  off  to  the  right  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
believed,  of  bringing  it  in  upon  the  main  body  of  Lee's  infantry,  where  its 
capture  would  be  certain.  Custer  discovered  the  attempt  in  time  and  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  main  road  which  he  had  left.  Stuart  meantime  had  learned 
of  the  departure  of  Custer  from  the  direct  route,  and  at  once  moved  his 
command  to  intercept  him.  This  cleared  the  way  for  Custer  and  enabled 
him  to  return  within  the  lines  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  only  an  affair  with  a 
rear-guard.  His  movement  had  certainly  had  the  desired  effect  as  a  diversion. 
While  these  operations  were  taking  place  Kilpatrick  had  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond  and  had  divided  his  forces,  sending  a  portion  under 
Dahlgren  to  strike  the  James  River  above  Richmond,  retaining  the  main  body 
under  his  own  command  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  experiment  was  not 
feasible.  He  made  his  way  down  the  Peninsula  in  the  direction  of  Butler's 
command,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  boat  to  rejoin  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  or  more  properly  the  horse-hospital  camp,  near  Washington. 
Aside  from  our  losses  in  men,  and  among  them  the  gallant  and  heroic  Dahlgren, 
the  result  of  this  movement  was  to  disable  for  the  time  being  3000  or  4000  of 
the  very  flower  of  our  cavalry. 
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KILPATRICK'S  AND  DAHLGREN'S  RAID  TO  RICHMOND. 


BY  GEORQ 

ON  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  28th  of  February, 
1864,  General  Judson  Kilpatriok,  leaving 
Stevensburg  with  four  thousand  cavalry  and  a 
battery  of  horse  artillery,  crossed  the  Rapidau  at 
Ely's  Ford,  surprised  and  captured  the  enemy's 
picket  there,  and  marched  rapidly  by  Spotsylva- 
nia Court  House  toward  Richmond. 

His  object  was  to  move  past  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  enter  the  Confederate  capital,  and  release 
the  Union  captives  in  its  military  prisons.  This 
bold  project  had  grown  out  of  President  Lincoln's 
desire  to  have  his  amnesty  proclamation  circu- 
lated within  the  Confederate  lines ;  and  General 
Kilpatrick,  with  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  directly  con- 
ferred, had  reported  to  General  Meade,  on  this 
officer's  application,  a  plan  which  included  the  re- 
lease of  the  Richmond  prisoners  and  a  raid  upon 
the  enemy's  communications  and  supplies.  His 
force  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  cavalry  corps, 
mostly  from  his  own  —  the  Third  —  division;  and 
Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren,  separating  from  him  near 
Spotsylvania,  with  five  hundred  picked  men,  was 
to  cross  the  James,  enter  Richmond  on  the  south 
side,  after  liberating  the  Belle  Isle  prisoners, 
and  unite  with  Kilpatrick's  main  force  entering 
the  city  from  the  north  at  10  A.  m.  of  Tuesday, 
March  1st.  General  Meade  aided  the  enterprise 
with  simultaneous  demonstrations  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  of  Birney's  division  of  the  Third  against 
Lee's  left,  and  of  Custer's  cavalry  division  toward 
Charlottesville.    [See  map,  page  190.] 

Reaching  Spotsylvania  Court  House  at  early 
dawn  of  February  29th,  Kilpatrick  moved  south 
through  Chilesburg  to  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, which  he  struck  during  the  day  at  Beaver 
Dam  Station.  The  telegraph  operator  was  seized, 
the  wires  were  cut,  the  track  was  destroyed,  and  the 
station  buildings  were  burned.  Detachments  were 
also  sent  to  destroy  bridges  and  track  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad,  and  during  the  raid  the  am- 
nesty proclamation  was  distributed.  At  nightfall 
the  main  body  moved  forward  and  crossed  the 
South  Anna  at  Ground  Scpiirrel  Bridge.  Early  on 
Tuesday,  March  1st,  the  column  was  again  in  mo- 
tion, and  by  10  o'clock  faced  the  northern  lines  of 
Richmond,  on  the  Brook  pike,  Ave  miles  from  the 
city.  Its  arrival  was  wholly  unexpected ;  still  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  that  Union  cavalry  were  raid- 
ing south  of  the  Rapidan  having  reached  Richmond 
the  day  before,  General  Elzey  had  that  morning, 
as  a  precaution,  sent  out  troops  to  the  west  of  the 
city  under  General  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  and  to  the  north 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  those  sent  to  the  Brook 
road  consisting  of  five  hundred  men  and  six  guns. 
Kilpatrick's  advance  quickly  drove  back  the  pick- 
ets of  this  last  force  and  their  supports,  and  thus 
found  itself  close  up  to  the  inner  lines  of  the  Rich- 
mond defenses.  Some  skirmishing  with  artillery 
firing  went  on  for  several  hours,  Kilpatrick  mean- 
while awaiting  signs  of  the  approach  of  Dahlgren. 

The  latter  officer,  on  separating  from  the  main 
body  below  Spotsylvania,  moving  scuth-westerly, 
had,  before  noon  of  the  29th,  struck  and  broken 
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the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  a  little  east  of  Fred- 
erick's Hall  Station,  capturing  a  detachment  of 
Maryland  artillerymen  and  also  about  a  dozen 
commissioned  officers,  who  were  holding  a  court- 
martial.  At  Frederick's  Hall  Station  were  eighty 
or  more  pieces  of  Lee's  reserve  artillery,  and  the 
news  that  it  was  exposed  to  attack  created  some 
excitement  in  Richmond;  but  Colonel  Dahlgren's 
information  and  purposes  determined  him  not  to 
risk  an  attack  on  the  artillery  camp.  At  night  he 
crossed  the  South  Anna,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing reached  the  James  River  canal,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Goochland.  There  he  directed  Cap- 
tain J.  F.  B.  Mitchell  to  take  the  detachment  of  one 
hundred  men  of  the  2d  New  York,  and,  proceeding 
down  the  canal,  to  destroy  locks  and  burn  mills, 
grain,  and  boats,  and  then  to  send  the  ambulances 
and  prisoners  to  General  Kilpatrick  at  Hungary 
Station.  Meanwhile  Dahlgren  himself  was  to  cross 
the  river  at  a  ford  which  a  negro  guide  had  prom- 
ised to  indicate.  Captain  Mitchell  destroyed  six 
grist-mills,  a  saw-mill,  six  canal-boats  loaded  with 
grain,  the  barn  of  Secretary  Seddon,  and  the  coal- 
works  at  Manikin's  Bend,  with  a  neighboring  lock. 
But  Colonel  Dahlgren  did  not  find  the  expected 
fording  place,  and  proceeded  instead  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  About  eight  miles  from  Rich- 
mond he  was  overtaken  by  Captain  Mitchell,  at 
3 : 30  P.  m.  A  picket  of  Custis  Lee's  city  battalion 
had  there  been  captured,  and  during  a  halt  the 
men  had  coffee  and  the  horses  were  fed  on  cap- 
tured corn.  Guns  supposed  to  be  Kilpatrick's  were 
heard,  and  Dahlgren,  moving  forward,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  encountered  sharp  musketry. 
The  resistance  grew  heavier,  darkness  came  on, 
and  the  firing  attributed  to  Kilpatrick  ceased.  In 
fact,  the  latter  officer,  ignorant  how  small  a  force 
he  really  had  in  his  front,  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  Dahlgren,  and  seeing  what  he  took  to  be 
reinforcements  for  the  enemy,  had  now  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  and  had  fallen  back 
several  miles  to  camp  at  Atlee's  Station.  Dahlgren, 
on  his  part,  feeling  it  to  be  hopeless  at  that  hour 
and  with  his  small  force  to  advance,  gave  the 
oi'der  to  withdraw.  The  attempt  to  release  the 
Union  prisoners  had  failed.  Extrication  from  this 
position  was  the  next  step.  Bradley  T.  Johnson's 
cavalry  had  followed  Kilpatrick  down  from  Beaver 
Dam,  and,  uniting  with  Wade  Hampton's,  now 
sharply  attacked  "him  late  at  night  at  Atlee's  Sta- 
tion. The  following  day  his  rear-guard  was  har- 
assed somewhat  as  he  moved  down  the  peninsula. 
According  to  the  original  plan  he  proceeded  to 
Williamsburg,  within  the  lines  then  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  General  B.  F.  Butler.  Dahlgren 
was  less  fortunate.  Putting  Captain  Mitchell  in 
charge  of  the  rear-guard  on  Tuesday  night,  he, 
with  Major  Cooke,  had  gone  forward  with  the  ad- 
vance. In  the  darkness  the  column  became  scat- 
tered, and  Captain  Mitchell  found  himself  in 
charge  of  the  main  portion,  about  three  hundred 
strong,  Dahlgren  having  moved  with  the  remainder 
in  a  direction  unknown  to  him.   By  great  exertions 
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and  with  sharp  skirmishing.  Captain  Mitchell  broke 
his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  joined  Kilpatrick 
the  next  day,  the  2d,  at  Tunstall's  Station,  near 
White  House.  Meanwhile  Dahlgren  had  crossed 
the  Pamunkey  at  Hanovertown  and  the  Matta- 
pony  at  Aylett's ;  but  late  on  Wednesday  night, 
March  2d,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  near  Walker- 
ton,  formed  by  Captain  Fox  with  home  guards 
of  King  and  Queen  County,  furloughed  men,  and 
Magruder's  squadron,  and  by  Lieutenant  Pollard 
with  a  company  of  the  9th  Virginia.  Dahlgren,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  fell  dead,  pierced  with  a  bullet. 
The  greater  part  of  his  command  was  captured. 

On  the  second  morning  after  Colonel  Dahlgren's 
death,  Lieutenant  Pollard  carried  to  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  in  Richmond,  some  papers  which  he 
said  had  been  taken  from  Dahlgren's  body,  together 
with  the  artificial  leg  which  the  young  officer  wore 
in  place  of  a  limb  amputated  a  short  time  before. 
The  documents  were  published  in  the  Richmond 
newspapers,  and  afterward  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  North.  One  of  them,  signed  Ulric  Dahlgren, 
purporting  to  be  an  address  to  his  men,  contained 
this  passage :  "We  hope  to  release  the  prisoners 
from  Belle  Isle  first,  and  having  seen  them  fairly 
started,  we  will  cross  the  James  River  into  Rich- 
mond, destroying  the  bridges  after  us,  and  exhort- 
ing the  released  prisoners  to  destroy  and  burn  the 
hateful  city ;  and  do  not  allow  the  rebel  leader, 
Davis,  and  his  traitorous  crew  to  escape."  The 
second  document,  a  paper  of  instructions  not 
signed,  declared  that  "  once  in  the  city  it  must  be 
destroyed,  and  Jeff  Davis  and  cabinet  killed. 
Pioneers  will  go  along  with  combustible  mate- 
rial." On  observing  these  publications,  General 
Meade  at  once,  on  the  14th  of  March,  directed 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  au- 
thenticity. On  the  1  6th,  General 
Kilpatrick,  having  carefully  ex- 


amined officers  and  men  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Dahlgren,  and  having  received  a  written  account 
from  Captain  Mitchell,  reported  to  General  Meade 
that  the  unanimous  testimony  was  that  Colonel 
Dahlgren  "published  no  address  whatever  to  his 
command,  nor  did  he  give  any  instructions  " ;  but 
he  added  that  Colonel  Dahlgren  had  submitted  to 
him  an  address  which  he  had  accordingly  indorsed 
in  red  ink  "approved"  over  his  official  signature. 
This  address,  he  said,  conformed  to  the  one  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  newspapers,  "save  so  far 
as  it  speaks  of  '  exhorting  the  prisoners  to  destroy 
and  burn  the  hateful  city  and  kill  the  traitor  Davis 
and  his  cabinet.'  All  this  is  false,  and  published 
only  as  an  excuse  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  remains  of  a  brave  soldier."  A  fortnight  later, 
General  R.  E.  Lee  sent  to  General  Meade  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  two  documents,  with  a  letter 
making  the  extracts  already  quoted  with  their  con- 
text, and  requesting  to  know  whether  these  alleged 
designs  and  instructions  of  Colonel  Dahlgren  were 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Government,  or  by 
his  superior  officer,  or  were  now  approved  by  them. 
This  letter  being  referred  to  General  Kilpatrick,  he 
replied  substantially  as  in  his  previous  report, 
adding,  however,  that  the  photographic  papers  "do 
not  contain  the  indorsement  referred  to  as  having 
been  placed  by  me  on  Colonel  Dahlgren's  papers. 
Colonel  Dahlgren  received  no  orders  from  me  to 
pillage,  burn,  or  kill,  nor  were  any  such  instruc- 
tions given  me  by  my  superiors."  This  letter  was 
inclosed  by  General  Meade  to  General  Lee  with 
the  statement  that  "neither  the  United  States 
Government,  myself,  norGeneral  Kilpatrick  author- 
ized, sanctioned,  or  approved  the  burning  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  and  the  killing  of  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  cabinet,  nor  any  other  act  not  required 
by  military  necessity  and  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  war." 
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BY  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  GENERAL,  IT.  S.  A. 

Y  commission  as  lieutenant-general  was  given  to  me  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1864.  On  the  following  day  I  visited  Gen- 
eral Meade,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
his  headquarters,  Brandy  Station,  north  of  the  Rapidan. 
I  had  known  General  Meade  slightly  in  the  Mexican 
war,  but  had  not  met  him  since  until  this  visit.  I  was  a 
stranger  to  most  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  I  might 
say  to  all  except  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  who 
had  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  There  had  been  some 
changes  ordered  in  the  organization  of  that  army  before 
my  promotion.  One  was  the  consolidation  of  five  corps 
into  three,  thus  throwing  some  officers  of  rank  out  of 
important  commands.  Meade  evidently  thought  that  I 
might  want  to  make  still  one  more  change  not  yet  ordered. 
He  said  to  me  that  I  might  want  an  officer  who  had  served 
with  me  in  the  West,  mentioning  Sherman  especially,  to 
take  his  place ;  if  so,  he  begged  me  not  to  hesitate  about 
making  the  change.  He  urged  that  the  work  before  us 
was  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  whole  nation  that  the 
feeling  or  wishes  of  no  one  person  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  selecting  the  right  men  for  all  positions.  For 
himself,  he  would  serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability  wherever 
placed.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  thought  of  substi- 
tuting any  one  for  him.  As  to  Sherman,  he  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  West. 
This  incident  gave  me  even  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  Meade  than  did  his 
great  victory  at  Gettysburg  the  July  before.  It  is  men  who  wait  to  be  selected, 
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HEADQUARTERS   FLAG,  ARMY  OF 
THE  POTOMAC. 

General  Meade  adopted 
solferino  as  the  color  of 
his  headquarters  flag,  and 
a  golden  eagle  in  a  silver 
wreath  as  the  emblem, 
the  latter  having  been 
in  use  as  a  badge  for 
headquarters  aides.  It  was 
a  showy  standard,  and  A. 
R.  Waud,  the  war  artist, 
remembers  that  General 
Grant,  when  he  first  saw 
it  unfurled,  as  they  broke 
camp  for  the  Wilderness 
campaign,  exclaimed  : 
"What's  thin!  — Is  Im- 
perial C«sar  anywhere 
about  here  {"—Editors. 
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and  not  those  who  seek,  from  whom  we  may  always  expect  the  most  efficient 
service. 

Meade's  position  afterward  proved  embarrassing  to  me  if  not  to  him.  For 
nearly  a  year  previous  to  my  taking  command  of  all  the  armies  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanding  an  army  independ- 
ently. All  other  general  officers 
occupying  similar  positions 
were  independent  in  their  com- 
mands so  far  as  any  one  present 
with  them  was  concerned.  I 
tried  to  make  General  Meade's 
position  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  it  would  have  been  if  I 
had  been  in  Washington  or 


BEALTON   STATION,  ORANGE  AND 
ALEXANDRIA  RAILWAY. 
FROM  A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 

any  other  place  away 
from  his  command.  I 
therefore  gave  all  or- 
ders for  the  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  Meade 
to  have  them  executed. 
To  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  to  give  orders 
direct,  I  established  my 
headquarters  near  his,  unless  there  were  reasons  for  locating  them  elsewhere. 
This  sometimes  happened,  and  I  had  on  occasions  to  give  orders  direct  to 
the  troops  affected. 

On  the  11th  of  March  I  returned  to  Washington,  and  on  the  day  after  orders 
were  published  by  the  War  Department  placing  me  in  command  of  all  the 
armies.  I  had  left  Washington  the  night  before  to  return  to  my  old  com- 
mand in  the  West  and  to  meet  Sherman,  whom  I  had  telegraphed  to  join  me 
in  Nashville. 

Sherman  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  18th  of  March,  and  we  left  Nashville  together  for  Cincinnati.  I  had  Sher- 
man accompany  me  that  far  on  my  way  back  to  Washington,  so  that  we  could 
talk  over  the  matters  about  which  I  wanted  to  see  him,  without  losing  any 
more  time  from  my  new  command  than  was  necessary.  The  first  point  which 
I  wished  to  discuss  particularly  was  about  the  cooperation  of  his  command 
with  mine  when  the  spring  campaign  should  commence.  There  were  also 
other  and  minor  points, — minor  as  compared  with  the  great  importance  of 
the  question  to  be  decided  by  sanguinary  war, — the  restoration  to  duty  of 
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officers  who  had  been  relieved  from  important  commands,  namely,  McClel- 
lan,  Burnside,  and  Fremont  in  the  East,  and  Buell,  McCook,  Negley,  and 
Crittenden  in  the  West. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1863-64  I  had  been  invited  by  the  general-in- 
chief  to  give  my  views  of  the  campaign  I  thought  advisable  for  the  command 
under  me  —  now  Sherman's.  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  defending  Atlanta 
and  the  interior  of  Georgia  with  an  army,  the  largest  part  of  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Dalton,  about  38  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  Dalton  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Cleveland  with  the  one  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 

There  could  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  first  duty  of  the 
armies  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston's  army  was  the 
first  objective,  and  that  important  railroad  center,  Atlanta,  the  second.  At 
the  time  I  wrote  General  Halleck  giving  my  views  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  time  I  met  General  Sherman,  it  was  expected  that  General 
Banks  would  be  through  with  the  campaign  upon  which  he  had  been  ordered  ^> 
before  my  appointment  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies,  and  would  be  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi;  his  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme being  to  move  upon  Mobile  by  land,  while  the  navy  would  close  the 
harbor  and  assist  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  plan,  therefore,  was  for  Sher- 
man to  attack  Johnston  and  destroy  his  army  if  possible,  to  capture  Atlanta 
and  hold  it,  and  with  his  troops  and  those  of  Banks  to  hold  a  line  through  to 
Mobile,  or  at  least  to  hold  Atlanta  and  command  the  railroad  running  east 
and  west,  and  the  troops  from  one  or  other  of  the  armies  to  hold  important 
points  on  the  southern  road,  the  only  east-and-west  road  that  would  be  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  This  would  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two 
again,  as  our  gaining  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  done  before. 
Banks  was  not  ready  in  time  for  the  part  assigned  to  him,  and  circum- 
stances that  could  not  be  foreseen  determined  the  campaign  which  was 
afterward  made,  the  success  and  grandeur  of  which  has  resounded  through- 
out all  lands. 

In  regard  to  restoring  to  duty  officers  who  had  been  relieved  from  impor- 
tant commands,  I  left  Sherman  to  look  after  those  who  had  been  removed 
in  the  West,  while  I  looked  out  for  the  rest.  I  directed,  however,  that  he 
should  make  no  assignment  until  I  could  speak  to  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
the  matter.  I  shortly  after  recommended  to  the  Secretary  the  assignment  of 
General  Buell  to  duty.  I  received  the  assurance  that  duty  would  be  offered 
to  him,  and  afterward  the  Secretary  told  me  that  he  had  offered  Buell  an 
assignment  and  that  the  latter  declined  it,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  deg- 
radation to  accept  the  assignment  offered.  I  understood  afterward  that 
he  refused  to  serve  under  either  Sherman  or  Canby  because  he  had  ranked 
them  both.  Both  were  graduated  before  him,  and  ranked  him  in  the  old 
army.  Sherman  ranked  him  as  brigadier-general.  All  of  them  ranked  me  in 
the  old  army,  and  Sherman  and  Buell  did  as  brigadiers.  The  worst  excuse  a 
soldier  can  make  for  declining  service  is  that  he  once  ranked  the  commander 
he  is  ordered  to  report  to. 

&  The  Red  River  campaign.    See  papers  to  follow. —  Editors. 
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GENERAL  MEADE'S   HEADQUARTERS   AT  CULPEPER.    FROM  A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


On  the  23d  of  March  I  was  back  in  Washington,  and  on  the  26th  took  up 
my  headquarters  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Although  hailing  from  Illinois  myself,  the  State  of  the  President,  I  never 
met  Mr.  Lincoln  until  called  to  the  capital  to  receive  my  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-general. I  knew  him,  however,  very  well  and  favorably  from  the 
accounts  given  by  officers  under  me  at  the  West  who  had  known  him  all 
their  lives.  I  had  also  read  the  remarkable  series  of  debates  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  a  few  years  before,  when  they  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Missouri,  and  by  no  means 
a  "  Lincoln  man  "  in  that  contest ;  but  I  recognized  then  his  great  ability. 

In  my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had 
never  professed  to  be  a  military  man  or  to  know  how  campaigns  should  be 
conducted,  and  never  wanted  to  interfere  in  them ;  but  that  procrastination  on 
the  part  of  commanders,  and  the  pressure  from  the  people  at  the  North  and 
from  Congress,  which  ivas  always  with  him,  forced  him  into  issuing  his  series 
of  "Military  Orders"— No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  etc.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
were  not  all  wrong,  and  did  know  that  some  of  them  were.  All  he  wanted,  or 
had  ever  wanted,  was  some  one  who  would  take  the  responsibility  and  act, 
and  call  on  him  for  all  the  assistance  needed ;  he  would  pledge  himself  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  Government  in  rendering  such  assistance.  Assuring  him 
that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  with  the  means  at  hand,  and  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  annoying  him  or  the  War  Department,  our  first  interview  ended. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  I  had  met  once  before  only,  but  felt  that  I  knew  him 
better.  While  I  had  been  commanding  in  west  Tennessee  we  had  held  con- 
versations over  the  wires  at  night.  He  and  Halleck  both  cautioned  me  against 
giving  the  President  my  plans  of  campaign,  saying  that  he  was  so  kind- 
hearted,  so  averse  to  refusing  anything  asked  of  him,  that  some  friend  would 
be  sure  to  get  from  him  all  he  knew.  I  should  have  said  that  in  our  interview 
the  President  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  to  know  what  I  proposed  to  do. 
But  he  submitted  a  plan  of  campaign  of  his  own  which  he  wanted  me  to  hear 
and  then  dispose  of  as  I  pleased.  He  brought  out  a  map  of  Virginia,  on  which 
he  had  evidently  marked  every  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate armies  up  to  that  time.  He  pointed  out  on  the  map  two  streams  which 
empty  into  the  Potomac,  and  suggested  that  the  army  might  be  moved  on 
boats  and  landed  between  the  mouths  of  these  streams.  We  would  then  have 
the  Potomac  to  bring  supplies,  and  the  tributaries  would  protect  our  flanks 
while  we  moved  out.  I  listened  respectfully,  but  did  not  suggest  that  the  same 
streams  would  protect  Lee's  flanks  while  he  was  shutting  us  up.  I  did  not  com- 
municate my  plans  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  or  to  General  Halleck. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  with  my  headquarters  at  Culpeper,  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  an  early  campaign  commenced. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies  the  situation  was  about  this : 
The  Mississippi  was  guarded  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth ;  the  line  of  the 
Arkansas  was  held,  thus  giving  us  all  the  North-west  north  of  that  river.  A 
few  points  in  Louisiana,  not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  the  Federal 
troops,  as  was  also  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  East  of  the  Mississippi  we 
held  substantially  all  north  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  as  far 
east  as  Chattanooga,  thence  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston 
rivers,  taking  in  nearly  all  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  West  Virginia  was  in 
our  hands,  and  also  that  part  of  old  Virginia  north  of  the  Rapidan  and  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the  sea-coast  we  had  Fort  Monroe  and  Norfolk  in 
Virginia ;  Plymouth,  Washington,  and  New  Berne  in  North  Carolina ;  Beau- 
fort, Folly  and  Morris  islands,  Hilton  Head,  and  Port  Royal,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Fort  Pulaski  in  Georgia;  Fernandina,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West, 
and  Pensacola  in  Florida.  The  remainder  of  the  Southern  territory,  an 
empire  in  extent,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sherman,  who  had  succeeded  me  in  the  command  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi,  commanded  all  the  troops  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  north  of  Natchez,  with  a  large  movable  force  about  Chatta- 
nooga. His  command  was  subdivided  into  four  departments,  but  the  com- 
manders all  reported  to  Sherman,  and  were  subject  to  his  orders.  This 
arrangement,  however,  insured  the  better  protection  of  all  lines  of  communi- 
cation through  the  acquired  territory,  for  the  reason  that  these  different 
department  commanders  could  act  promptly  in  case  of  a  sudden  or  unexpected 
raid  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  the 
division  commander. 

In  the  east  the  opposing  forces  stood  in  substantially  the  same  relations 
toward  each  other  as  three  years  before,  or  when  the  war  began ;  they  were 
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both  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  capitals.  It  is  true  footholds  had 
been  secured  by  us  on  the  sea-coast,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but 
beyond  that  no  substantial  advantage  had  been  gained  by  either  side.  Bat- 
tles had  been  fought  of  as  great  severity  as  had  ever  been  known  in  war, 
over  ground  from  the  James  Eiver  and  the  Chickahominy,  near  Rich- 
mond, to  Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  with  indecisive 
results,  sometimes  favorable  to  the  National  army,  sometimes  to  the  Confed- 
erate army,  but  in  every  instance,  I  believe,  claimed  as  victories  for  the  South 

by  the  Southern  press  if  not  by  the 
Southern  generals.  The  Northern 
press,  as  a  whole,  did  not  discourage 
their  claims;  a  portion  of  it  always 
magnified  rebel  success  and  belittled 
ours,  while  another  portion,  most  sin- 
cerely earnest  in  their  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  Federal 
arms,  would  nevertheless  generally 
express  dissatisfaction  with  whatever 
victories  were  gained  because  they 
were  not  more  complete. 

That  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  not  engaged  in  guarding  lines 
of  communication  was  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Rapidan.  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  confronting  it  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  same  river,  was 
strongly  intrenched  and  was  commanded  by  the  acknowledged  ablest  general 
in  the  Confederate  army.  The  country  back  to  the  James  River  is  cut  up  with 
many  streams,  generally  narrow,  deep,  and  difficult  to  cross  except  where 
bridged.  The  region  is  heavily  timbered,  and  the  roads  are  narrow  and  very  bad 
after  the  least  rain.  Such  an  enemy  was  not,  of  course,  unprepared  with  ade- 
quate fortifications  at  convenient  intervals  all  the  way  back  to  Richmond,  so 
that,  when  driven  from  one  fortified  position,  they  would  always  have  another 
farther  to  the  rear  to  fall  back  into.  To  provision  an  army,  campaigning 
against  so  formidable  a  foe  through  such  a  country,  from  wagons  alone, 
seemed  almost  impossible.  System  and  discipline  were  both  essential  to  its 
accomplishment. 

The  Union  armies  were  now  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  though 
four  of  them  in  the  West  had  been  concentrated  into  a  single  military  di- 
vision. The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  separate  command,  and  had  no  ter- 
ritorial limits.  There  were  thus  seventeen  distinct  commanders.  Before  this 
time  these  various  armies  had  acted  separately  and  independently  of  each 
other,  giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  often,  of  depleting  one  command, 
not  pressed,  to  reenforce  another  more  actively  engaged.  I  determined  to 
stop  this.    To  this  end  I  regarded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  the  center, 
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and  all  west  to  Memphis,  along  the  line  described  as  our  position  at  the  time, 
and  north  of  it,  the  right  wing;  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General 
Butler,  t>  as  the  left  wing,  and  all  the  troops  south  as  a  force  in  rear  of  the 
enemy.  Some  of  these  last  were  occupying  positions  from  which  they  could 
not  reuder  service  proportionate  to  their  numerical  strength.  All  such  were 
depleted  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  hold  their  positions  as  a  guard  against 
blockade-runners ;  when  they  could  not  do  this,  their  positions  were  abandoned 
altogether.  In  this  way  ten  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  Army  of  the 
James  from  South  Carolina  alone,  with  General  Gillmore  in  command.\  It 
was  not  contemplated  that  Gillmore  should  leave  his  department ;  but  as  most 
of  his  troops  were  taken,  presumably  for  active  service,  he  asked  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  was  permitted  to  do  so.  Officers  and  soldiers  on  furlough, 
of  whom  there  were  many  thousands,  were  ordered  to  their  proper  commands ; 
concentration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  problem  was  to  accomplish 
it  in  time  to  advance  at  the  earliest  moment  the  roads  would  permit. 

As  a  reenforcement  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  act  in  support  of  it, 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  over  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  General  Burn- 
side,  had  been  rendezvoused  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.^  This  was  an  admirable 
position  for  such  a  reenforcement.  The  corps  could  be  brought  at  the  last 
moment  as  a  reenforcement  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or*  it  could  be 
thrown  on  the  sea-coast,  south  of  Norfolk,  to  operate  against  Richmond  from 
that  direction.  In  fact,  up  to  the  last  moment  Burnside  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment both  thought  the  Ninth  Corps  was  intended  for  such  an  expedition. 

My  general  plan  now  was  to  concentrate  all  the  force  possible  against  the 
Confederate  armies  in  the  field.  There  were  but  two  such,  as  we  have  seen, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  facing  north  :  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, General  Robert  E.  Lee  commanding,  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rapidan,  confronting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  the  second,  under  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  J  was  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  opposed  to  Sherman,  who  was 
still  at  Chattanooga.  Besides  these  main  armies,  the  Confederates  had  to  guard 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  —  a  great  storehouse  to  feed  their  armies  from  —  and 
their  line  of  communications  from  Richmond  to  Tennessee.  Forrest,  a  brave 
and  intrepid  cavalry  general,  was  in  the  West,  with  a  large  force,  making  a 
larger  command  necessary  to  hold  what  we  had  gained  in  middle  and  west 
Tennessee.  We  could  not  abandon  any  territory  north  of  the  line  held  by 
the  enemy,  because  it  would  lay  the  Northern  States  open  to  invasion.  But 

\  From  December  17th,  1862,  when  he  was  7th  of  January,  1864,  had  been  assigned  to  the 

superseded  in  command  of  the  Gulf  Department  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps.     This  corps  left 

by  General  Banks,  General  Butler  was  not  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  March  17th-23d,  and  was 

active  service  until  November  11th,  1863,  when  reorganized  at  Annapolis  for  the  spring  campaign, 

he  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Vir-  and  received  an  addition  to  its  strength  of  five 

ginia  and   North   Carolina   (the  Army  of  the  cavalry  and  twelve  infantry  regiments  and  five 

James).— Editors.  batteries  of  artillery.—  Editors. 

\  These  troops,  the  Tenth  Corps,  left  the  De-  )  General  Johnston  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
partment of  the  South  during  the  month  of  mand  of  the  Department  of  Tennessee  by  General 
April  for  rendezvous  at  Gloucester  Point,  Vir-  Bragg,  July  23d,  1863,  and  continued  in  com- 
ginia.—  Editors.  mand  of  the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  East 

•&  General  Burnside  had  been  relieved  of  the  com-  Louisiana.   On  December  27th,  1863,  he  assumed 

mand  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  on  the  12th  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  superseding 

of  December,  by  General  J.  G.  Foster,  and  on  the  Bragg. — Editors. 
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as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  principal  garrison  for  the  protection  of 
Washington,  even  while  it  was  moving  on  to  Lee,  so  all  the  forces  to  the 
West,  and  the  Army  of  the  James,  guarded  their  special  trusts  when  advan- 
cing from  them  as  well  as  when  remaining  at  them  —  better,  indeed,  for  they 
forced  the  enemy  to  guard  his  own  lines  and  resources,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  ours  and  with  a  greater  force,  since  small  expeditions  could  not  so  well 
be  sent  out  to  destroy  a  bridge  or  tear  up  a  few  miles  of  railroad  track,  burn 
a  storehouse,  or  inflict  other  little  annoyances.  Accordingly  I  arranged 
for  a  simultaneous  movement  all  along  the  line. 

Sherman  was  to  move  from  Chattanooga,  Johnston's  army  and  Atlanta 
being  his  objective  points.  General  George  Crook,  commanding  in  West 
Virginia,  %  was  to  move  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley  River  with  a  cavalry 
force  and  some  artillery,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  to  be  his  objec- 
tive. Either  the  enemy  would  have  to  keep  a  large  force  to  protect  their 
communications  or  see  them  destroyed,  and  a  large  amount  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions, which  they  so  much  needed,  would  fall  into  our  hands.  Sigel,  |  who 
was  in  command  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  was  to  advance  up  the  valley,  cover- 
ing the  North  from  an  invasion  through  that  channel  as  well  while  advancing 
as  by  remaining  near  Harper's  Ferry.  Every  mile  he  advanced  also  gave  us 
possession  of  stores  on  which  Lee  relied.  Butler  was  to  advance  by  the  James 
River,  having  Richmond  and  Petersburg  as  his  objective.  Before  the  advance 
commenced  I  visited  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  met  him.  Before  giving  him  any  order  as  to  the  part  he  was  to  play  in 
the  approaching  campaign  I  invited  his  views.  They  were  very  much  such 
as  I  intended  to  direct,  and  as  I  did  direct,  in  writing,  before  leaving. 

General  W.  F.  Smith,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  on  my  recommendation,  had  not  yet 
been  confirmed.  I  found  a  decided  prejudice  against  his  confirmation  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  but  I  insisted  that  his  services  had  been  such  that  he 
should  be  rewarded.  My  wishes  were  now  reluctantly  complied  with,  and  I 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  corps  under  General  Butler.  I 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  objections  to  Smith's  promotion  were  well 
founded.  J) 


3>  General  Crook  was  transferred  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  division  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  assumed  command  of  an  infantry 
division  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1864. —  Editors. 

4-  General  Sigel  succeeded  General  Benjamin  F. 
Keliey  in  command  of  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  10th  of  March,  1864.  After  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  Sigel  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  the  Reserve  Grand 
Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Lehigh  District  in  Pennsylvania. — Editors. 

J)  After  the  appearance  of  General  Grant's  paper 
in  "The  Century"  magazine  for  February,  1886, 
General  William  F.  Smith  made  the  following 
reply,  which  was  printed  in  that  magazine  for 
May,  1886: 

"  General  Grant  makes  this  general  charge  without 


assigning  a  reason  for  it  or  attempting  to  justify  it  by 
citing  any  instance  in  which  I  had  failed  in  any  duty  I 
had  been  called  upon  to  perform.  This  gives  me  the 
right  to  call  General  Grant  himself  as  a  witness  in  my 
own  behalf,  and  to  assert  that  the  reasons  which  moved 
him  to  say  that '  the  objections  to  my  confirmation  were 
well  founded'  were  of  a  personal,  and  not  of  a  public 
nature. 

"  The  battle  of  Chattanooga  ended  on  the  2.r>th  of  No- 
vember, 1863  —  my  name  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate  till 
the  15th  of  March,  1864.  On  the  18th  it  was  returned  to 
the  President,  with  the  request  that  the  date  of  rank 
should  conform  to  the  date  of  nomination. 

"On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  it  was  again  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  my  nomination  was  confirmed  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  therefore  nearly  four  months  after 
the  battle  when  ray  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  pro- 
motion, and  in  three  days  thereafter  the  Senate  asked 
the  President  to  make  the  date  of  rank  conform  to  the 
date  of  nomination  ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  my  name 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  my  nomination  was  e"n- 
flrmed.   The  question  of  my  confirmation  therefore  was 
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In  one  of  my  early  interviews 
with  the  President  I  expressed 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  lit- 
tle that  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  cavalry  so  far  in  the 
war,  and  the  belief  that  it  was 
capable  of  accomplishing  much 
more  than  it  had  done  if  under 
a  thorough  leader.  I  said  I 
wanted  the  very  best  man  in 
the  army  for  that  command. 
Halleck  was  present  and  spoke 
up,  saying:  "How  would  Sheri- 
dan do  ? "  I  replied :  "  The  very 
man  I  want." 

The  President  said  I  could 
have  anybody  I  wauted.  Sheri- 
dan was  telegraphed  for  that 
day,  and  on  his  arrival  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  corps  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  relieved 
General  Alfred  Pleasonton.  It  was  not  a  reflection  on  that  officer,  however, 
for  as  far  as  I  knew  he  had. been  as  efficient  as  any  other  cavalry  commander. 

Banks  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  assemble  all  his  troops 
at  New  Orleans  in  time  to  join  in  the  general  move,  Mobile  to  be  his  objective. 

At  this  time  I  was  not  entirely  decided  as  to  whether  I  should  move  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  or  by  his  left.  Each 
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settled  on  the  18th  of  March,  when  the  request  was  made 
to  have  the  date  of  rank  conform  to  the  date  of  nomina- 
tion, and  during  this  time  and  up  to  the  time  of  my 
confirmation  General  Grant  was  not  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

"  He  left  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March 
for  Nashville  and  did  not  return  till  some  time  during  the 
23d  —  the  day  on  which  the  President  returned  my  name 
to  the  Senate  and  upon  which  final  action  was  taken. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  was  informed  by  a  senator  that  my 
name  had  passed  the  Senate  without  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Military  Committee,  which  he  stated  to  be 
a  '  high  compliment  and  one,  seldom  paid  by  the  Senate.' 
As  to  the  fact  whether  this  confirmation  was  made  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  Military  Committee,  the  records 
of  the  Senate  will  show. 

"  But  much  more  important  to  me  is  the  fact  that  this 
sweeping  denunciation  was  not  founded  upon  any  fail- 
ure on  my  part  to  perform  the  duty  I  owed  to  the  coun- 
try, then  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  the  general  who  was  in  command 
of  its  armies.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1863,  General 
Grant  had  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows : 

"  '  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  Brigadier-General 
William  F.  Smith  be  placed  first  on  the  list  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  He  is  possessed  of  one  of  the 
clearest  military  heads  in  the  army  — is  very  practical  and 
industrious  —  no  man  in  the  service  is  better  qualified  than 
he  for  our  largest  commands.' 

"On  July  1st,  1864,  General  Grant,  from  City  Point. 


Virginia,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Halleck,  chief- 
of-staff,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"  '  Mr.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  has  just  returned. 
He  informs  me  that  he  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
sending  General  Butler  to  another  field  of  duty.  ...  I 
have,  feared  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  separate  him 
and  General  ismith.  The  latter  is  really  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient officers  in  the  service,  readiest  in  expedients,  and  most 
skillful  in  the  management  of  troops  in  action.  I  would  dis- 
like removing  him  from  his  present  command  unless  it  was 
to  increase  it,  but,  as  I  say,  I  may  have  to  do  it  if  General 
Butler  remains.  ...  I  would  feel  strengthened  with 
Smith,  Franklin,  or  J.  J.  Reynolds  commanding  the  right 
wing  of  this  army.    .   .  .' 

"So  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  General  Grant 
thought  he  would  be  strengthened  with  General  Smith 
commanding  the  right  wing  of  that  army.  On  the 
strength  of  that  letter  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  James, 
and  General  Butler  was  ordered  back  to  administrative 
duty  at  Fort  Monroe. 

"Being  much  out  of  health  at  this  time,  I  had  asked 
for  a  short  leave  of  absence,  to  which  this  answer  was 
returned : 

"'HF.ADQl'ARTEUS,  City  POINT,  July  2d,  1864. 
'"TO  MAJOR-GENERAL W0.IJAM  F.  SMITH:  Your  applica- 
tion for  leave  of  absence  has  just  come  to  me.  Unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  yon  should  leave  at  this  time,  I 
would  miich  prefer  not  having  you  go.  It  will  not  he  neces- 
sary for  you  to  expose  yourself  in  the  hot  sun,  and  if  it  should 
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plan  presented  advantages.  If  by  his  right  —  my  left  —  the  Potomac,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  tributaries  would  Furnish  us  an  easy  line  over  which  to  bring 
all  supplies  to  within  easy  hauling  distance  of  every  position  the  army  could 
occupy  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  River.  But  Lee,  if  he  chose,  could 
detach,  or  move  his  whole  army  north  on  a  line  rather  interior  to  the  one  I 
would  have  to  take  in  following.  A  movement  by  his  left  —  our  right  — 
would  obviate  this ;  but  all  that  was  done  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  we  started  with.  All  idea  of  adopting  this  latter  plan  was 
abandoned  when  the  limited  quantity  of  supplies  possible  to  take  with  us  was 
considered.  The  country  over  which  we  would  have  to  pass  was  so  exhausted 
of  all  food  or  forage  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  carry  everything  with  us. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  the  enemy  was  not  entirely  idle. 
In  the  West,  Forrest  made  a  raid  in  west  Tennessee  up  to  the  northern  border, 
capturing  the  garrison  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  at  Union  City,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  an  attack  on  Paducah,  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
While  he  was  able  to  enter  the  city,  he  failed  to  capture  the  forts  or  any  part 
of  the  garrison.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  Forrest's  raid  I  telegraphed  Sher- 
man to  send  all  his  cavalry  against  him,  and  not  to  let  him  get  out  of  the 
trap  he  had  put  himself  into.  Sherman  had  anticipated  me  by  sending  troops 
against  him  before  he  got  my  order.  Forrest,  however,  fell  back  rapidly,  and 
attacked  the  troops  at  Fort  Pillow,  a  station  for  the  protection  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  garrison  consisted  of  a  regiment  of 
colored  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  Tennessee  cavalry.  These  troops 
fought  bravely,  but  were  overpowered.  I  will  leave  Forrest  in  his  dispatches 
to  tell  what  he  did  with  them.  [See  also  p.  418.]  "  The  river  was  dyed," 
he  says,  "  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  for  two  hundred  yards.  .  .  . 
The  approximate  loss  was  upward  of  500  killed,  but  few  of  the  officers 
escaping.  My  loss  was  about  20  killed  and  about  60  wounded.    .    .    .    It  is 


become  necessary  I  can  temporarily  attach  General  Hum- 
phreys to  your  command. 

"  '  U.  S.  GRANT.' 

"  As  my  liealtU  did  not  improve  I  repeated  my  request 
for  leave,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  I  received  the  follow- 
ing from  General  Grant  at  City  Point : 

"'General  Ord  can  he  assigned  to  the  command  of  your 
corps  during  your  absence  if  you  think  it  advisable.' 

"I  left  my  command  on  that  day,  and  City  Point  on 
the  following  day,  and  it  is  manifest  General  Grant  up 
to  that  moment  had  not  changed  the  opinion  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  recommending  my  promotion.  I  returned  to 
the  army  on  the  19th  of  July,  to  find  myself  relieved  from 
my  command.  During  this  absence  of  ten  days,  noth- 
ing connected  with  my  military  duties  could  have 
occurred  to  impair  the  confidence  in  me  expressed  in 
General  Grant's  communication  of  the  9th. 

"I  sought  an  explanation  from  him  on  the  day  of  my 
return,  and  he  was  as  reticent  in  assigning  any  cause 
for  his  action  then  as  he  was  twenty-one  years  after, 
when,  in  preparing  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war,  he  again  passed  sentence  upon  me  without  assign- 
ing a  reason  of  any  kind  for  his  condemnation.  I  am 
to-day  as  ignorant  of  the  causes  for  his  action  as  I  was 
then.  That  they  were  purely  personal,  and  had  not  the 
remotest  connection  with  my  conduct  as  a  soldier,  I 
submit  is  proved  by  his  own  testimony,  and  it  is  upon 
this  question  alone  that  I  care  to  defend  myself." 


In  "The  Century"  magazine  for  September, 
1886,  Captain  Joel  B.  Erhardt  contributed  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  that  had  never 
been  made  public : 

"College  Point,  L.  I.,  July  30th,  1864. 

"  Hon.  S.  Foot. 

"Dear  Senator:  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  my 
friends  in  my  native  State  [Vermont]  should  not  think 
that  the  reason  of  General  Grant  relieving  me  from 
duty  was  brought  about  by  any  misconduct  of  mine, 
aud  therefore  I  write,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  such 
facts  in  the  case  as  I  am  aware  of,  and  think  will  throw 
light  upon  the  subject.  .  .  . 

"On  my  return  from  a  short  leave,  of  absence,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  General  Grant  sent  for  me  to  report  to 
him,  and  then  told  me  that  he  'could  not  relieve  Gen- 
eral Butler,'  and  that  as  I  had  so  severely  criticised 
General  Meade,  he  had  determined  to  relieve  me  from 
the  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  order  me  to 
New  York  City  to  await  orders.  The  next  morning  the 
general  gave  some  other  reasons,  such  as  an  article  in  the 
'Tribune'  reflecting  on  General  Hancock,  which  I  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with,  and  two  letters  which 
I  had  written,  before  the  campaign  began,  to  two  of 
General  Grant's  most  devoted  friends,  urging  upon 
them  to  try  and  prevent  him  from  making  the  cam- 
paign he  had  just  made.  .  .  .     Very  truly  yours, 

"  William  F.  Smith,  Major-General. " 

Editors. 
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hoped  that  these  facts  will  demonstrate  to  the  Northern  people  that  negro 
soldiers  cannot  cope  with  Southerners."  Subsequently  Forrest  made  a  report 
in  which  he  left  out  the  part  which  shocks  humanity  to  read. 

At  the  East,  also,  the  rebels  were  busy.  I  had  said  to  Halleck  that  Ply- 
mouth and  Washington,  North  Carolina,  were  unnecessary  to  us,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  garrisons  engaged  there  added  to  Butler's  com- 
mand. If  success  should  attend  our  arms,  both  places,  and  others,  would 
fall  into  our  hands  naturally.  These  places  had  been  occupied  by  Federal 
troops  before  I  took  command  of  the  armies,  and  I  knew  that  the  executive 
would  be  reluctant  to  abandon  them,  and  therefore  explained  my  views ; 
but  before  my  views  were  carried  out,  the  rebels  captured  the  garrison  at 
Plymouth.  \  I  then  ordered  the  abandonment  of  Washington,  but  directed 
the  holding  of  New  Berne  at  all  hazards.  This  was  essential,  because  New 
Berne  was  a  port  into  which  blockade-runners  could  enter. 

General  Banks  had  gone  on  an  expedition  up  the  Red  River  long  before  my 
promotion  to  general  command.  I  had  opposed  the  movement  strenuously, 
but  acquiesced  because  it  was  the  order  of  my  superior  at  the  time,  ix  By 
direction  of  Halleck  I  had  reenforced  Banks  with  a  corps  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men  from  Sherman's  command.  This  reenforcement  was  wanted  back 
badly  before  the  forward  movement  commenced.  But  Banks  had  got  so  far 
that  it  seemed  best  that  he  should  take  Shreveport,  011  the  Red  River,  and 
turn  over  the  line  of  that  river  to  Steele,  who  commanded  in  Arkansas,  to 
hold  instead  of  the  line  of  the  Arkansas.  Orders  were  given  accordingly,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  the  campaign  would  be  ended  in  time  for  Banks  to 
return  A.  J.  Smith's  command  to  where  it  belonged,  J  and  get  back  to  New 
Orleans  himself  in  time  to  execute  his  part  in  the  general  plan.  But  the 
expedition  was  a  failure.  Banks  did  not  get  back  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
programme  as  laid  down;  nor  was  Smith  returned  until  long  after  the  move- 
ments of  May,  1864,  had  been  begun.  The  services  of  forty  thousand  vet- 
eran troops  over  and  above  the  number  required  to  hold  all  that  was  necessary 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  were  thus  paralyzed.  It  is  but  just  to  Banks, 
however,  to  say  that  his  expedition  was  ordered  from  Washington,  and  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible  except  for  the  conduct  of  it.  I  make  no  criticism 
on  this  point.    He  opposed  the  expedition. 

By  the  27th  of  April  spring  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  me  in  fixing 
a  day  for  the  great  move.  On  that  day  Burnside  left  Annapolis  to  occupy 
Meade's  position  between  Bull  Run  and  the  Rappahannock.  Meade  was  noti- 
fied and  directed  to  bring  his  troops  forward  to  his  advance  ;  on  the  following 

\  The  engagement  at  Plymouth  extended  from  -fa  General  Halleck's  instructions  for  this  move- 

the  17th  to  the  20th  of  April,  1864.   The  garrison  men t  were  promulgated  during  January  and  Feb- 

eonsisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  withdetach-  ruary,  1 864. —  Editors. 

ments  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  under  command  of  }  The  10,000  troops  under  General  A.  J.  Smith 

General  H.  W.  Wessells.    The  principal  reliance  that  had  been  thus  detached  belonged  to  the  1 6th 

was  the  navy,  which,  however,  was  neutralized  by  and  17th  corps  (Sherman's  army),  at  the  time 

the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle.  [See  papers  on  the  (March,  1864,)  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Por- 

Albcmarle,  to  follow.]  After  repulsing  five  charges  tions  of  these  corps  subsequently  joined  Sherman 

General  Wessells  surrendered,  with  about  1500  and  Thomas.   See  also  papers  on  the  Red  River 

men,  to  General  R.  F.  Hoke.  —Editors.  Campaign,  to  follow. — Editors. 
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day  Butler  was  notified  of  my  intended  advance  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  he 
was  directed  to  move,  the  night  of  the  same  day,  and  get  as  far  up  the  James 
River  as  possible  by  daylight,  and  push  on  from  there  to  accomplish  the 
task  given  him.  He  was  also  notified  that  reinforcements  were  being  col- 
lected in  Washington,  which  would  be  forwarded  to  him  should  the  enemy 
fall  back  into  the  trenches  at  Richmond.  The  same  day  Sherman  was 
directed  to  get  his  forces  up  ready  to  advance  on  the  5th.  Sigel,  at  Win- 
chester, was  notified  to  move  in  conjunction  with  the  others. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  by  writers  on  the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan 
to  the  James  River  that  all  the  loss  of  life  could  have  been  obviated  by  mov- 
ing the  army  there  on  transports.  Richmond  was  fortified  and  intrenched  so 
perfectly  that  one  man  inside  to  defend  was  more  than  equal  to  five  outside 
besieging  or  assaulting.  To  get  possession  of  Lee's  army  was  the  first  great 
object.  With  the  capture  of  his  army  Richmond  would  necessarily  follow. 
It  was  better  to  fight  him  outside  of  his  stronghold  than  in  it.  If  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  been  moved  bodily  to  the  James  River  by  water,  Lee 
could  have  moved  a  part  of  his  forces  back  to  Richmond,  called  Beauregard 
from  the  South  to  reenforce  it,  and  with  the  remainder  moved  on  to  Washing- 
ton. Then,  too,  I  ordered  a  move  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  up  the  James  River,  by  a  formidable  army  already  collected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

While  my  headquarters  were  at  Culpeper,  from  the  26th  of  March  to  the 
4th  of  May,  I  generally  visited  Washington  once  a  week  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President.  On  the  last  occasion,  a  few  days  before 
moving,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  came  near  postponing  my  part  in 
the  campaign  altogether.  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  had  for  a  long  time  been 
commanding  a  partisan  corps,  or  regiment,  which  operated  in  the  rear  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  my  return  to  the  field  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
train  approached  Warrenton  Junction,  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to  the 
east  of  the  road,  as  if  made  by  a  body  of  cavalry  on  a  charge.  Arriving  at 
the  junction,  the  train  was  stopped  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  dust.  There  was  but  one  man  at  the  station,  and  he  informed  us  that 
Mosby  had  crossed  a  few  minutes  before  at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of  Federal 
cavalry.  Had  he  seen  our  train  coming,  no  doubt  he  would  have  let  his  pris- 
oners escape  to  capture  the  train.  I  was  on  a  special  train,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  without  any  guard.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  I  have  come  to 
know  Colonel  Mosby  personally,  and  somewhat  intimately.  He  is  a  different 
man  entirely  from  what  I  had  supposed.  He  is  slender,  not  tall,  wiry,  and 
looks  as  if  he  could  endure  any  amount  of  physical  exercise.  He  is  able,  and 
thoroughly  honest  and  truthful.  There  were  probably  but  few  men  in  the 
South  who  could  have  commanded  successfully  a  separate  detachment,  in  the 
rear  of  an  opposing  army  and  so  near  the  border  of  hostilities,  as  long  as  he 
did  without  losing  his  entire  command. 

On  this  same  visit  to  Washington  I  had  my  last  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent before  reaching  the  James  River.  He  had,  of  course,  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  general  movement  had  been  ordered  all  along  the  line, 
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and  seemed  to  think  it  a  new  feature  in  war.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  great  number  of  troops  to  guard  and  to  hold  the  territory 
we  had  captured,  and  to  prevent  incursions  into  the  Northern  States.  These 
troops  could  perform  this  service  just  as  well  by  advancing  as  by  remaining 
still ;  and  by  advancing  they  would  compel  the  enemy  to  keep  detachments 
to  hold  them  back  or  else  lay  his  own  territory  open  to  invasion.  "  Oh !  yes, 
I  see  that,"  he  said.  "As  we  say  out  West,  If  a  man  can't  skin  he  must  hold 
a  leg  while  somebody  else  does." 

The  following  correspondence  closed  the  first  chapter  of  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  President  Lincoln  : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  30,  1864. 

"  Lieutenant-General  Grant  :  Not  expecting  to  see  you  again  before  the  Spring  campaign 
opens,  I  wish  to  express  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to  this 
time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  or  seek  to  know. 
You  are  vigilant  and  self  -reliant ;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any  constraints 
or  restraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster,  or  the  capture  of  our 
men  in  great  numbers,  shall  be  avoided,  I  know  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape  your  atten- 
tion than  they  would  be  mine.  If  there  is  anything  wanting  which  is  within  my  power  to  give, 
do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it.  And  now  with  a  brave  army,  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain 
you.  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

"Headquarters,  Armies  op  the  United  States, 

Culpeper  Court  House,  Virginia,  May  1,  1864. 
"The  President:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  The  confidence  you 
express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past  in  my  military  administration  is  acknowledged 
with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
From  my  first  entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  I  have 
never  had  cause  of  complaint  —have  never  expressed  or  implied  a  complaint  against  the  Admin- 
istration or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously 
prosecuting  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty.  And  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  the  importance  of  success,  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  everything  asked  for  has  been  yielded,  with- 
out even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my  success  be  less  than  I  desire  and  expect,  the 
least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault  is  not  with  you.  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  IT.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

The  armies  were  now  all  ready  to  move  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  single 
object.  They  were  acting  as  a  unit  so  far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible  over 
such  a  vast  field.  Lee,  with  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  was  the  main 
end  to  which  all  were  working.  Johnston,  with  Atlanta,  was  an  important 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  accomplishing  the  result  aimed  at,  and  was  there- 
fore almost  an  independent  objective.  It  was  of  less  importance  only  because 
the  capture  of  Johnston  and  his  army  would  not  produce  so  immediate  and 
decisive  a  result  in  closing  the  rebellion  as  would  the  possession  of  Rich- 
mond,  Lee  and  his  army.  All  other  troops  were  employed  exclusively  in 
support  of  these  two  movements.  This  was  the  plan;  and  I  will  now 
endeavor  to  give,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  the  method  of  its  execution,  outlining 
first  the  operations  of  minor  detached  but  cooperative  columns. 

As  stated  before,  Banks  failed  to  accomplish  what  he  had  been  sent  to  do 
on  the  Red  River,  and  eliminated  the  use  of  40,000  veterans  whose  cooperation 
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LINCOLN'S  GOD-SPEED  TO   GRANT.      (FAC-SIMILE   OF  THE   ORIGINAL,  SLIGHTLY  REDUCED   IN  SCALE.) 

[This  remarkable  letter  was  received  by  General  it  in  my  researches  for  my  history  of  his  cam- 
Grant  on  the  1st  of  May,  three  days  before  the  paigns.  He  was  so  pleased  at  the  discovery,  or 
Wilderness  campaign  began.  He  was  always  care-  recovery,  that  he  gave  me  the  original  letter  at 
less  about  his  papers,  and  private  or  semi-official  the  time.  It  is  my  intention  eventually  to  present 
ones  were  often  thrust  into  his  pockets,  where  they  it  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  family  of 
remained  for  months.    In  some  such  way  Mr.  Lin-  General  Grant. 

coin's  letter  was  mislaid.    General  Grant  had  for-  Adam  Badeau. 

gotten  its  existence,  until  in  18G6  I  came  across       New  York,  November  10, 1885.] 
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in  the  grand  campaign  had  been  expected — 10,000  with  Sherman  and  30,000 
against  Mobile. 

Sigel's  record  is  almost  equally  brief.  He  moved  out,  it  is  true,  accord- 
ing to  programme  ;  but  just  when  I  was  hoping  to  hear  of  good  work  being 
done  in  the  Valley  I  received  instead  the  following  announcement  from  Hal- 
leck :  "  Sigel  is  in  full  retreat  on  Strasburg.  He  will  do  nothing  but  run"; 
never  did  anything  else."  The  enemy  had  intercepted  him  about  New  Market 
and  handled  him  roughly,  capturing  6  guns  and  some  900  men  out  of  6000.  % 

The  plan  had  been  for  an  advance  of  Sigel's  forces  in  columns.  Though 
the  one  under  his  immediate  command  failed  ingloriously,  the  other  proved 
more  fortunate.  Under  Crook  and  Avereil,  his  western  column  advanced 
from  the  Gauley  in  West  Virginia  at  the  appointed  time,  and  with  more 
happy  results.  They  reached  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  Dublin, 
and  destroyed  a  depot  of  supplies  besides  tearing  up  several  miles  of  road 
and  burning  the  bridge  over  New  River.  Having  accomplished  this,  they 
recrossed  the  Alleghanies  to  Meadow  Bluffs,  and  there  awaited  further  orders. 

Butler  embarked  at  Fort  Monroe  with  all  his  command,  except  the  cavalry 
and  some  artillery  which  moved  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River.  His 
steamers  moved  first  up  Chesapeake  Bay  and  York  River  as  if  threatening 
the  rear  of  Lee's  army.  At  midnight  they  turned  back,  and  by  daylight 
Butler  was  far  up  the  James  River.  He  seized  City  Point  and  Bermuda 
Hundred  early  in  the  day,  without  loss,  and  no  doubt  very  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  enemy. 

This  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  step  contemplated  in  my  instruc- 
tions to  Butler.  He  was  to  act  from  here,  looking  to  Richmond  as  his 
objective  point.  I  had  given  him  to  understand  that  I  should  aim  to  fight 
Lee  between  the  Rapidan  and  Richmond  if  he  would  stand ;  but  should  Lee 
fall  back  into  Richmond,  I  would  follow  up  and  make  a  junction  of  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  on  the  James  River.  He  was  directed 
to  secure  a  footing  as  far  up  the  south  side  of  the  river  as  he  could  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

By  the  6th  of  May  Butler  was  in  position  and  had  begun  intrenching,  and 
on  the  7th  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  from  Suffolk  to  cut  the  Weldon  railroad. 
He  also  sent  out  detachments  to  destroy  the  railroads  between  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  but  no  great  success  attended  these  latter  efforts.  He  made 
no  great  effort  to  establish  himself  on  that  road,  and  neglected  to  attack 
Petersburg,  which  was  almost  defenseless.  About  the  11th  he  advanced 
slowly  until  he  reached  the  works  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  about  half-way  between 
Bermuda  Hundred  and  Richmond.  In  the  meantime  Beauregard  \  had  been 
gathering  reinforcements.  On  the  16th  he  attacked  Butler  with  great  vigor, 
and  with  such  success  as  to  limit  very  materially  the  further  usefulness  of 
the  Army  of  the  James  as  a  distinct  factor  in  the  campaign.  I  afterward 
ordered  a  portion  of  it  \  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving  a  sufficient 

&  See  papers  to  follow. —  Editors.  Department  of  North  Carolina,  which  on  May 

4.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1864,  General  Beaure-  14th  was  extended  to  cover  all  of  Virginia  south 

gard  was  relieved  of  the  command  at  Charleston,  of  the  James,  including  Drewry's  Bluff. —  Editors. 

and  on  the  23d  he  assumed  command  of  the  j)  Smith's  18thCorps  and  two  divisions  of  thelOth. 
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force  with  Butler  to  man  his  works,  hold  securely  the  footing  he  had  already- 
gained,  and  maintain  a  threatening  front  toward  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
capital. 

The  position  which  General  Butler  had  chosen  between  the  two  rivers,\  the 
James  and  Appomattox,  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  where  a  large 
area  of  ground  might  be  thoroughly  inclosed  by  means  of  a  single  intrenched 
line,  and  that  a  very  short  one  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  territory 
which  it  thoroughly  protected.  His  right  was  protected  by  the  James  River, 
his  left  by  the  Appomattox,  and  his  rear  by  their  junction  —  the  two  streams 
uniting  near  by.  The  bend  of  the  two 
streams  shortened  the  line  that  had  been 
chosen  for  intrenchment,  while  it  in- 
creased the  area  which  the  line  inclosed. 

Previous  to  ordering  any  troops  from 
Butler  I  sent  my  chief  engineer,  General 
Barnard,  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  that  of  the  James,  to  inspect  Butler's 
position  and  ascertain  whether  I  could 
again  safely  make  an  order  for  General 
Butler's  movement  in  cooperation  with 
mine,  now  that  I  was  getting  so  near 
Richmond ;  or,  if  I  could  not,  whether 
his  position  was  strong  enough  to  jus- 
tify me  in  withdrawing  some  of  his 
troops  and  having  them  brought  round 
by  water  to  White  House  to  join  me 
and  reenforce  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
General  Barnard  reported  the  position 
very  strong  for  defensive  purposes,  and 
that  I  could  do  the  latter  with  great 
security;  but  that  General  Butler  could  not  move  from  where  he  was,  in 
cooperation,  to  produce  any  effect.  He  said  that  the  general  occupied  a 
place  between  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers  which  was  of  great 
strength,  and  where  with  an  inferior  force  he  could  hold  it  for  an  indef- 
inite length  of  time  against  a  superior;  but  that  he  could  do  nothing 
offensively.  I  then  asked  him  why  Butler  could  not  move  out  from  his 
lines  and  push  across  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad  to  the  rear 
and  on  the  south  side  of  Richmond.  He  replied  that  it  was  impracticable 
because  the  enemy  had  substantially  the  same  line  across  the  neck  of 
land  that  General  Butler  had.  He  then  took  out  his  pencil  and  drew  a 
sketch  of  the  locality,  remarking  that  the  position  was  like  a  bottle,  and 
that  Butler's  line  of  intrenchments  across  the  neck  represented  the  cork; 
that  the  enemy  had  built  an  equally  strong  line  immediately  in  front  of 
him  across  the  neck;  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  if  Butler  was  in  a  bottle. 
He  was  perfectly  safe  against  an  attack ;  but,  as  Barnard  expressed  it,  the 

\  See  map  of  Bermuda  Hundred  and  papers,  to  follow. —  Editors. 
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enemy  had  corked  the  bottle,  and  with  a  small  force  could  hold  the  cork  in 
its  place.  This  struck  me  as  being  very  expressive  of  his  position,  particu- 
larly when  I  saw  the  hasty  sketch  which  General  Barnard  had  drawn;  and 
in  making  my  subsequent  report  I  used  that  expression  without  adding 
quotation  marks,  never  thinking  that  anything  had  been  said  that  would 
attract  attention,  as  this  did,  very  much  to  the  annoyance,  no  doubt,  of 
General  Butler,  and  I  know  very  much  to  my  own.  I  found  afterward  that 
this  was  mentioned  in  the  notes  of  General  Badeau's  book,  which,  when  they 
were  shown  to  me,  I  asked  to  have  stricken  out ;  yet  it  was  retained  there, 
though  against  my  wishes,  ft 

I  make  this  statement  here  because,  although  I  have  often  made  it  before, 
it  has  never  been  in  my  power  until  now  to  place  it  where  it  will  correct  his- 
tory ;  and  I  desire  to  rectify  all  injustice  that  I  may  have  done  to  individuals, 
particularly  to  officers  who  were  gallantly  serving  their  country  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  General  Butler 
certainly  gave  his  very  earnest  support  to  the  war ;  and  he  gave  his  own  best 
efforts  personally  toward  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

The  further  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  James  can  best  be  treated  of  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  two  being  so  inti- 
mately associated  and  connected  as  to  be  substantially  one  body  in  which  the 
individuality  of  the  supporting  wing  is  merged.  I  will  briefly  mention  Sheri- 
dan's first  raid  upon  Lee's  communications  which,  though  an  incident  of  the 
operations  on  the  main  line  and  not  specifically  marked  out  in  the  original 
plan,  attained  in  its  brilliant  execution  and  results  all  the  proportions  of  an 
independent  campaign. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  just  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  when  we 
were  moving  on  Spotsylvania,  I  directed  Sheridan,  verbally,  to  cut  loose 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  pass  around  the  left  of  Lee's  army  and 
attack  his  cavalry ;  to  cut  the  two  roads — one  running  west  through  Gor- 
donsville,  Charlottesville,  and  Lynchburg,  the  other  to  Richmond ;  and, 
when  compelled  to  do  so  for  want  of  forage  and  rations,  to  move  on  to 
the  James  River  and  draw  these  from  Butler's  supplies.  This  move  took 
him  past  the  entire  rear  of  Lee's  army.  These  orders  were  also  given  in 
writing  through  Meade. 

The  object  of  this  move  was  threefold:  1.  If  successfully  executed  —  and 
it  was  —  he  would  annoy  the  enemy  by  cutting  his  lines  of  supplies  and 
telegraphic  communications,  and  destroy  or  get  for  his  own  use  supplies 
in  store  in  the  rear  and  coming  up;  2.  He  would  draw  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry after  him,  and  thus  better  protect  our  flanks,  rear,  and  trains  than 
by  remaining  with  the  army ;  3.  His  absence  would  save  the  trains  drawing 
his  forage  and  other  supplies  from  Fredericksburg,  which  had  now  become 
our  base.    He  started  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  and  accomplished  more 

■fr  The  words  used  in  General  Grant's  report,  '>een  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked.  .   .  .  The  army  sent 

dated  July  2 2d,  1865,  are  these :  *°  operate  against  Richmond  having  hermetically  sealed 

J         '  itself  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  the  enemy  was  enabled 

"His  [Butler's]  army,  therefore,  though  in  a  position  to  bring  the  most  if  not  all  of  the  reenforcements  brought 

of  great  security,  was  as  completely  shut  off  from  fur-  from  the  South  by  Beauregard  against  the  Army  of  the 

ther  operations  directly  before  Richmond  as  if  it  had  Potomac."  Editors. 
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than  was  expected.  It  was  sixteen  days  before  he  got  back  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  J 

Sheridan  in  this  memorable  raid  passed  entirely  around  Lee's  army; 
encountered  his  cavalry  in  four  engagements  and  defeated  them  in  all ; 
recaptured  four  hundred  Union  prisoners  and  killed  and  captured  many  of 
the  enemy;  destroyed  and  used  many  supplies  and  munitions  of  war; 
destroyed  miles  of  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  freed  us  from  annoyance  by 
the  cavalry  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

I  fixed  the  day  for  Sherman  to  start  when  the  season  should  be  far  enough 
advanced,  it  was  hoped,  for  the  roads  to  be  in  a  condition  for  the  troops  to 
march.  General  Sherman  at  once  set  himself  to  work  preparing  for  the  task 
which  was  assigned  him  to  accomplish  in  the  spring  campaign. 

The  campaign  to  Atlanta  was  managed  with  the  most  consummate  skill, 
the  enemy  being  flanked  out  of  one  position  after  another  all  the  way  there. 
It  is  true  this  was  not  accomplished  without  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  some  of 
it  very  hard  fighting,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  very  important  battles ;  neither 
were  positions  gained  in  a  single  day.  On  the  contrary,  weeks  were  spent  at 
some;  and  about  Atlanta  more  than  a  month  was  consumed. 

Soon  after  midnight,  May  3d— 1th,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  out 
from  its  position  north  of  the  Rapidan,  to  start  upon  that  memorable  cam- 
paign destined  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital  and  the 
army  defending  it. 


I  From  "Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant" 
(New  York:  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.)  we  take  this  ac- 
count of  the  raid: 

■'The  course  Sheridan  took  was  directly  to  Rich- 
mond. Before  night  Stuart,  commanding  the  Confedei 
ate  cavalry,  came  on  to  the  rear  of  his  command.  But 
the  advance  kept  on,  crossed  the  North  Anna,  and  at 
Beaver  Dam,  a  station  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
recaptured  four  hundred  Union  prisoners  on  their  way 
to  Richmond,  destroyed  the  road,  and  used  and  destroyed 
a  large  amount  of  subsistence  and  medical  stores. 

"  Stuart,  seeing  that  our  cavalry  was  pushing  toward 
Richmond,  abandoned  the  pursuit  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  by  a  detour  and  an  exhausting  march,  inter- 
posed between  Sheridan  and  Richmond  at  Yellow  Tav- 
ern, only  about  six  miles  north  of  the  city.  Sheridan 
destroyed  the  railroad  and  more  supplies  at  Ashland, 
and  on  the  11th  arrived  in  Stuart's  front.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  losses  were  heavy  on 
both  sides,  but  the  rebels  were  beaten,  their  leader  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  some  guns  and  many  prisoners  were 
captured. 

"Sheridan  passed  through  the  outer  defenses  of  Rich- 
mond, and  could,  no  doubt,  have  passed  through  the 
inner  ones;  but,  having  no  supports  near,  he  could  not 
have  remained.  After  caring  for  his  wounded,  be  struck 
for  the  James  River  below  the  city,  to  communicate 
with  Butler,  and  to  rest  his  men  and  horses  as  well  as  to 
get  food  and  forage  for  them. 

"He  moved  first  between  the  Chickahominy  and  the 
James,  but  in  the  morning  (the  12th)  be  was  stopped  by 
batteries  at  Mechacicsville.  He  then  turned  to  cross  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  by  Meadow  Bridge. 
He  found  this  barred,  and  the  defeated  Confederate  cav- 


alry, reorganized,  occupying  the  opposite  side.  The 
panic  created  by  his  first  entrance  within  the  outer  works 
of  Richmond  having  subsided,  troops  were  sent  out  to 
attack  his  rear. 

"He  was  now  in  a  perilous  position;  one  from  which 
but  few  generals  could  have  extricated  themselves. 
The  defenses  of  Richmond,  manned,  were  to  the  right, 
the  Chickahominy  was  to  the  left,  with  no  bridge  remain- 
ing, and  the  opposite  bank  guarded;  to  the  rear  was  a 
force  from  Richmond.  This  force  was  attacked  and 
beaten  by  Wilson's  and  Gregg's  divisions,  while  Sheridan 
turned  to  the  left  with  the  remaining  division  and 
hastily  built  a  bridge  over  the  Chickahominy  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  forced  a  crossing  and  soon  dispersed 
the  Confederates  he  found  there.  The  enemy  was  held 
back  from  the  stream  by  the  fire  of  the  troops  not  en- 
gaged in  bridge-building. 

"  On  the  13th  Sheridan  was  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  over  the 
Chickahominy.  On  the  1-tth  lie  crossed  this  stream,  and 
on  that  day  went  into  camp  on  the  James  River  at  Hax- 
all's  Landing.  He  at  once  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  General  Butler,  who  directed  all  the  supplies 
he  wanted  to  be  furnished. 

"  Sheridan  had  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Spot- 
sylvania, but  did  not  know  where  either  this  or  Lee's 
army  was  now.  Great  caution  therefore  had  to  be  exer- 
cised in  getting  back.  On  the  17th,  after  resting  his  com- 
mand forthree  days,  he  started  on  his  return.  He  moved 
by  the  way  of  Whit  e  House.  The  bridge  over  the  Pamun- 
key  had  been  burned  by  the  enemy,  but  a  new  one  was 
speedily  improvised,  and  the  cavalry  crossed  over  it. 
On  the  22d  he  was  at  Aylett's  on  the  Mattapony,  where 
he  learned  the  position  of  the  two  armies.  On  the  24th 
he  joined  us  on  the  march  from  North  Anna  to  Coid 
Harbor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesterfield." 


WATERING  HORSES   IN   THE  RAPtDAN. 


FROM  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  COLD  HARBOR. 


BY  E.   M.  LAW,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


N  the  2d  of  May,  1864,  a  group  of  officers  stood  at  the  Confederate  signal 


station  on  Clark's  Mountain,  Virginia,  south  of  the  Rapidan,  and  exam- 
ined closely  through  their  field-glasses  the  position  of  the  Federal  army  then 
lying  north  of  the  river  in  Culpeper  county.  The  central  figure  of  the  group 
was  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  had  requested 
his  corps  and  division  commanders  to  meet  him  there.  Though  some  demon- 
strations had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fords,  General  Lee 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  army  would  cross  the  river  at  Ger- 
manna  or  Ely's.  Thirty-six  hours  later  General  Meade's  army,  General  Grant, 
now  commander-in-chief,  being  with  it,  commenced  its  march  to  the  crossings 
indicated  by  General  Lee. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  now  commenced  its  march  toward 
Richmond,  was  more  powerful  in  numbers  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  war.  It  consisted  of  three  corps :  the  Second  (Hancock's),  the  Fifth 
(Warren's),  and  the  Sixth  (Sedgwick's) ;  but  the  Ninth  (Burnside's)  acted  with 
Meade  throughout  the  campaign.  Meade's  army  was  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  provided  with  every  appliance  of  modern  warfare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  gained  little  in  numbers  during  the 
winter  just  passed,  and  had  never  been  so  scantily  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing.  The  equipment  as  to  arms  was  well  enough  for  men  who  knew  how 
to  use  them,  but  commissary  and  quartermasters'  supplies  were  lamentably 
deficient.  A  new  pair  of  shoes  or  an  overcoat  was  a  luxury,  and  full  rations 
would  have  astonished  the  stomachs  of  Lee's  ragged  Confederates.  But  they 
took  their  privations  cheerfully,  and  complaints  were  seldom  heard.  I  recall 
an  instance  of  one  hardy  fellow  whose  trousers  were  literally  "worn  to  a 
frazzle "  and  would  no  longer  adhere  to  his  legs  even  by  dint  of  the  most 
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persistent  patching.  Unable  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  .-mother  pair,  he  wore 
instead  a  pair  of  thin  cotton  drawers.  By  nursing  these  carefully  he  man- 
aged to  get  through  the  winter.  Before  the  campaign  opened  in  the  spring 
a  small  lot  of  clothing  was  received,  and  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  regiment 
to  be  supplied. 

I  have  often  heard  expressions  of  surprise  that  these  ragged,  barefooted, 
half-starved  men  would  fight  at  all.  But  the  very  fact  that  they  remained 
with  their  colors  through  such  privations  and  hardships  was  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  would  be  dangerous  foes  to  encounter  upon  the  line  of  battle. 
The  morale  of  the  army  at  this  time  was  excellent,  and  it  moved  forward  con- 
fidently to  the  grim  death-grapple  in  the  wilderness  of  Spotsylvania  with  its 
old  enemy,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

General  Lee's  headquarters  were  two  miles  north-east  of  Orange  Court 
House ;  of  his  three  corps,  Longstreet's  was  at  Gordonsville,  Ewell's  was  on 
and  near  the  Rapidan,  above  Mine  Run,  and  Hill's  on  his  left,  higher  up  the 
stream.  When  the  Federal  army  was  known  to  be  in  motion,  General  Lee 
prepared  to  move  upon  its  flank  with  his  whole  force  as  soon  as  his  oppo- 
nent should  clear  the  river  and  begin  the  march  southward.  The  route 
selected  by  General  Grant  led  entirely  around  the  right  of  Lee's  position  on 
the  river  above.  Grant's  passage  of  the  Rapidan  was  unopposed,  and  he 
struck  boldly  out  on  the  direct  road  to  Richmond.  Two  roads  lead  from 
Orange  Court  House  down  the  Rapidan  toward  Fredericksburg.  They  follow 
the  general  direction  of  the  river,  and  are  almost  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
"Old  turnpike"  nearest  the  river,  and  the  "Plank  road"  a  short  distance 
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south  of  it.  The  route  of  the  Federal  army  lay  directly  across  these  two 
roads,  along  the  western  borders  of  the  famous  Wilderness. 

About  noon  on  the  4th  of  May,  E  well's  corps  was  put  in  motion  on  and 
toward  the  Orange  turnpike,  while  A.  P.  Hill,  with  two  divisions,  moved 
parallel  with  him  on  the  Orange  Plank  road.  The  two  divisions  of  Long- 
street's  corps  encamped  near  Gordonsville  were  ordered  to  .move  rapidly 
across  the  country  and  follow  Hill  on  the  Plank  road.  Ewell's  corps  was  the 
first  to  find  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  As  it  advanced  along  the 
turnpike  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  Federal  column  was  seen  crossing  it 
from  the  direction  of  Germanna  Ford.  Ewell  promptly  formed  line  of  battle 
across  the  turnpike1,  and  communicated  his  position  to  General  Lee,  who  was 
on  the  Plank  road  with  Hill.  Ewell  was  instructed  to  regulate  his  move- 
ments by  the  head  of  Hill's  column,  whose  progress  he  could  tell  by  the  firing 
in  its  front,  and  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  until  Longstreet  should 
come  up.  The  position  of  E well's  troops,  so  near  the  flank  of  the  Federal 
line  of  march,  was  anything  but  favorable  to  a  preservation  of  the  peace,  and 
a  collision  soon  occurred  which  opened  the  campaign  in  earnest. 

General  Warren,  whose  corps  was  passing  when  Ewell  came  up,  halted, 
and  turning  to  the  right  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Edward  Johnson's 
division,  posted  across  the  turnpike.  J.  M.  Jones's  brigade,  which  held  the 
road,  was  driven  back  in  confusion.  J  Steuart's  brigade  was  pushed  forward 
to  take  its  place.  Rodes's  division  was  thrown  in  on  Johnson's  right,  south  of 
the  road,  and  the  line,  thus  reestablished,  moved  forward,  reversed  the  tide 
of  battle,  and  rolled  back  the  Federal  attack.  The  fighting  was  severe  and 
bloody  while  it  lasted.  At  some  points  the  lines  were  in  such  close  proximity 
in  the  thick  woods  which  covered  the  battle-field  that  when  the  Federal 
troops  gave  way  several  hundred  of  them,  unable  to  retreat  without  exposure 
to  almost  certain  death,  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners. 

Ewell's  entire  corps  was  now  up — Johnson's  division  holding  the  turnpike, 
Rodes's  division  on  the  right  of  it,  and  Early's  in  reserve.  So  far  Ewell  had 
been  engaged  only  with  Warren's  corps,  but  Sedgwick's  soon  came  up  from 
the  river  and  joined  Warren  on  his  right.  Early's  division  was  sent  to  meet 
it.  The  battle  extended  in  that  direction,  with  steady  and  determined  attacks 
upon  Early's  front,  until  nightfall.  The  Confederates  still  clung  to  their  hold 
on  the  Federal  flank  against  every  effort  to  dislodge  them. 

When  Warren's  corps  encountered  the  head  of  Ewell's  column  on  the  5th 
of  May,  General  Meade  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  They  have  left  a  division 
to  fool  us  here,  while  they  concentrate  and  prepare  a  position  on  the  North 
Anna."   If  the  stubborn  resistance  to  Warren's  attack  J  did  not  at  once 

}  Major  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  Topographical   Engi-  from  the  Germanna  mad,  intersects  the  old  turnpike, 

neer  of  the  Confederate  Second  Corps,  who  wit-  lmt  keeping  his  skirmishers  engaged,    it  was  not  until 

j  -v           „         .       j    3        ,  (it'lmiotm  that  Warren  tnrneil  his  risht  and  drove  him 

nessed  this  movement  and  mapped  it  at  the  time,  !  •   ,    ,     .  .       .,    t>       .  ,  •     ,    cr>  ,  , 

'  back  about  one-quarter  imle;  Battle  s  brigade  of  Rodes's 
writes  to  the  editors  :  division,  which  was  in  support,  then  moved  forward,  but 
"  The  attack  was  made  by  Jones,  not  by  Warren,  was  confused  by  Jones's  retreating  men  and  also  forced 
Early  in  the  day  Jones  drove  the  Federal  flanking  back;  then  Gordon's  brigade,  of  Early's  division,  which 
videttes  back  very  near  Wilderness  Run ;  then,  having  hud  been  formed  facing  south-east,  its  left  on  the  turn- 
developed  the  Federal  inarch,  Jones  fell  back  about  pike,  advanced  and  drove  back  the  Federal  advance  and 
two  miles,  and  took  position  where  the  Flat  Run  road,  reestablished  the  line  as  first  held  by  Jones." 
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convince  him  of  his  mistake,  the  firing  that  announced  the  approach  of  Hill's 
corps  along  the  Plank  road,  very  soon  afterward,  must  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  bold  strategy  of  the  Confederate  commander.  General  Lee  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  this  as  his  battle-ground.  He  knew  this  tangled  wilderness  well, 
and  appreciated  fully  the  advantages  such  a  field  afforded  for  concealing  his 
great  inferiority  of  force  and  for  neutralizing  the  superior  strength  of  his 
antagonist.  General  Grant's  bold  movement  across  the  lower  fords  into  the 
Wilderness,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  swing  past  the  Confederate  army 
and  place  himself  between  it  and  Richmond,  offered  the  expected  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  upon  his  flank  while  his  troops  were  stretched  out  on  the 
line  of  march.  The  wish  for  such  an  opportunity  was  doubtless  in  a  measure 
"  father  to  the  thought "  expressed  by  General  Lee  three  days  before,  at  the 
signal  station  on  Clark's  Mountain. 

Soon  after  Ewell  became  engaged  on  the  Old  turnpike,  A.  P.  Hill's  advance 
struck  the  Federal  outposts  on  the  Plank  road  at  Parker's  store,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Wilderness.  These  were  driven  in  and  followed  up  to  their 
line  of  battle,  which  was  so  posted  as  to  cover  the  junction  of  the  Plank 

road  with  the  Stevensburg  and  Brock  roads, 
on  which  the  Federal  army  was  moving 
toward  Spotsylvania.  The  fight  began 
between  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
and  Heth's  division,  which  was  leading  A. 
P.  Hill's  column.  Hancock's  corps,  which 
was  already  on  the  march  for  Spotsylvania 
by  way  of  Chancellorsville,  was  at  once 
recalled,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
was  ordered  to  drive  Hill  "  out  of  the  Wil- 
derness." Cadmus  Wilcox's  division  went 
to  Heth's  support,  and  Poague's  battalion 
of  artillery  took  position  in  a  little  clearing 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Plank  road,  in 
rear  of  the  Confederate  infantry.  But  there 
was  little  use  for  artillery  on  such  a  field. 
After  the  battle  was  fairly  joined  in  the 
thickets  in  front,  its  fire  might  do  as  much 
damage  to  friend  as  to  foe ;  so  it  was  silent. 
It  was  a  desperate  struggle  between  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies,  on  a 
field  whose  physical  aspects  were  as  grim  and  forbidding  as  the  struggle 
itself.  It  was  a  battle  of  brigades  and  regiments  rather  than  of  corps  and 
divisions.  Officers  could  not  see  the  whole  length  of  their  commands,  and 
could  tell  whether  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left  were  driving  or  being 
driven  only  by  the  sound  of  the  firing.  It  was  a  fight  at  close  quarters  too, 
for  as  night  came  on,  in  those  tangled  thickets  of  stunted  pine,  sweet-gum, 
scrub-oak,  and  cedar,  the  approach  of  the  opposing  lines  could  be  discerned 
only  by  the  noise  of  their  passage  through  the  underbrush  or  the  flashing 
of  their  guns.    The  usually  silent  Wilderness  had  suddenly  become  alive 
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with  the  angry  flashing  and  heavy  roar  of  the  musketry,  mingled  with  the 
yells  of  the  combatants  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  gloomy  thickets. 
Among  the  killed  were  General  Alexander  Hays,  of  Hancock's  corps,  and 
General  J.  M.  Jones,  of  E  well's. 

When  the  battle  closed  at  8  o'clock,  General  Lee  sent  an  order  to  Long- 
street  to  make  a  night  march,  so  as  to  arrive  upon  the  field  at  daylight  the 
next  morning.  The  latter  moved  at  1  a.  m.  of  the  6th,  but  it  was  already 
daylight  when  he  reached  the  Plank  road  at  Parker's  store,  three  miles  in  rear 
of  Hill's  battle-field.  \  During  the  night  the  movements  of  troops  and  prep- 
arations for  battle  could  be  heard  on  the  Federal  line,  in  front  of  Heth's  and 
Wilcox's  divisions,  which  had  so  far  sustained  themselves  against  every  attack 
by  six  divisions  under  General  Hancock.  But  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  men  were 
thoroughly  worn  out.  Their  lines  were  ragged  and  irregular,  with  wide  inter- 
vals, and  in  some  places  fronting  in  different  directions.  In  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  relieved  during  the  night,  no  effort  was  made  to  re- 
arrange and  strengthen  them  to  meet  the  storm  that  was  brewing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  what  little  could  be  seen  in  that  dark 
forest,  Hancock's  troops  swept  forward  to  the  attack.  The  blow  fell  with 
greatest  force  upon  Wilcox's  troops  south  of  the  Orange  Plank  road.  They 
made  what  front  they  could  and  renewed  the  fight,  until,  the  attacking 
column  overlapping  the  right  wing,  it  gave  way,  and  the  whole  line  "  rolled 
up  "  from  the  right  and  retired  in  disorder  along  the  Plank  road  as  far  as  the 
position  of  Poague's  artillery,  which  now  opened  upon  the  attacking  force. 

4.  The  right  of  Ewell's  corps  formed  a  junction  with  the  left  of  A.  P.  Hill's  at  a  point  about  half-way 
between  Parker's  store  and  the  Orange  turnpike  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. —  Editors. 
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The  Federals  pressed  their  advantage  and  were  soon  abreast  of  the  artillery 
on  the  opposite  side,  their  bullets  flying  across  the  road  among  the  guns 
where  General  Lee  himself  stood.  For  a  while  matters  looked  very  serious 
for  the  Confederates.  General  Lee,  after  sending  a  messenger  to  hasten  the 
march  of  Longstreet's  troops  and  another  to  prepare  the  trains  for  a  move- 
ment to  the  rear,  was  assisting  in  rallying  the  disordered  troops  and  direct- 
ing the  fire  of  the  artillery,  when  the  head  of  Longstreet's  corps  appeared  in 
double  column,  swinging  down  the  Orange  Plank  road  at  a  trot.  In  perfect 
order,  ranks  well  closed,  and  no  stragglers,  those  splendid  troops  came  on, 
regardless  of  the  confusion  on  every  side,  pushing  their  steady  way  onward 
like  "  a  river  in  the  sea "  of  confused  and  troubled  human  waves  around 
them.  Kershaw's  division  took  the  right  of  the  road,  and,  coming  into  line 
under  a  heavy  fire,  moved  obliquely  to  the  right  (south)  to  meet  the  Federal 
left,  which  had  "  swung  round  "  in  that  direction.  The  Federals  were  checked  in 
their  sweeping  advance  and  thrown  back  upon  their  front  line  of  breastworks, 
where  they  made  a  stubborn  stand.  But  Kershaw,  urged  on  by  Longstreet, 
charged  with  his  whole  command,  swept  his  front,  and  captured  the  works. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Field's  division  took  the  left  of  the  road,  with 
Gregg's  brigade  in  front,  Benning's  behind  it,  Law's  next,  and  J enkins's  fol- 
lowing. As  the  Texans  in  the  front  line  swept  past  the  batteries  where 
General  Lee  was  standing,  they  gave  a  rousing  cheer  for  "  Marse  Robert," 
who  spurred  his  horse  forward  and  followed  them  in  the  charge.  When  the 
men  became  aware  that  he  was  "going  in"  with  them,  they  called  loudly  to 
him  to  go  back.  "  We  won't  go  on  unless  you  go  back,"  was  the  general  cry. 
One  of  the  men  dropped  to  the  rear,  and  taking  the  bridle  turned  the  gen- 
eral's horse  around,  while  General  Gregg  came  up  and  urged  him  to  do  as  the 
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men  wished.  At  that  moment  a  member  of  Ins  staff  (Colonel  Venable) 
directed  his  attention  to  General  Longstreet,  whom  he  had  been  Looking  for, 
and  who  was  sitting  on  his  horse  near  the  Orange  Plank  road.  With  evident 
disappointment  General  Lee  turned  off  and  joined  General  Longstreet. 

The  ground  over  which  Field's  troops  were  advancing  was  open  for  a  short 
distance,  and  fringed  on  its  farther  edge  with  scattered  pines,  beyond  which 
began  the  Wilderness.  The  Federals  [Webb's  brigade  of  Hancock's  corps] 
were  advancing  through  the  pines  with  apparently  resistless  force,  when 
Gregg's  eight  hundred  Texans,  regardless  of 
numbers,  flanks,  or  supports,  dashed  directly 
upon  them.  There  was  a  terrific  crash, 
mingled  with  wild  yells,  which  settled  down 
into  a  steady  roar  of  musketry.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  one-half  of  that  devoted  eight 
hundred  were  lying  upon  the  field  dead  or 
wounded;  but  they  had  delivered  a  stagger- 
ing blow  and  broken  the  force  of  the  Federal 
advance.  Benning's  and  Law's  brigades  came 
promptly  to  their  support,  and  the  whole 
swept  forward  together.  The  tide  was  flow- 
ing the  other  way.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  many 
times  that  day,  strewing  the  Wilderness  with 

human  wrecks.  Law's  brigade  captured  a  line  brigadier-general micah  jenkins,  0.  s.  a., 

„.  .  -I'-iO  iii-l-ll-lT  KILLED  MAY  6,  1864.     FROM  A  TINTYPE. 

of  log  breastworks  m  its  front,  hut  had  held 

them  only  a  few  moments  when  their  former  owners  [Webb's  brigade] 
came  back  to  claim  them.  The  Federals  were  driven  back  to  a  second 
line  several  hundred  yards  beyond,  which  was  also  taken.  This  advanced 
position  was  attacked  in  front  and  on  the  right  from  across  the  Orange 
Plank  road,  and  Law's  Alabamians  "  advanced  backward  "  without  standing 
on  the  order  of  their  going,  until  they  reached  the  first  line  of  logs,  now  in 
their  rear.  As  their  friends  in  blue  still  insisted,  on  claiming  their  property 
and  were  advancing  to  take  it,  they  were  met  by  a  counter-charge  and  again 
driven  beyond  the  second  line.  This  was  held  against  a  determined  attack, 
in  which  the  Federal  General  Wadsworth  was  shot  from  his  horse  as  he  rode 
up  close  to  the  right  of  the  line  on  the  Plank  road.  The  position  again 
becoming  untenable  by  reason  of  the  movements  of  Federal  troops  on  their 
right,  Law's  men  retired  a  second  time  to  the  works  they  had  first  captured. 
And  so,  for  more  than  two  hours,  the  storm  of  battle  swept  to  and  fro,  in 
some  places  passing  several  times  over  the  same  ground,  and  settling  down 
at  length  almost  where  it  had  begun  the  day  before. 

About  10  o'clock  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Federal  left  flank  rested  only 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  Orange  Plank  road,  which  offered  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  a  turning  movement  in  that  quarter.  General  Longstreet  at 
once  moved  Mahone's,  Wofford's,  Anderson's,  and  Davis's  brigades,  the  whole 
under  General  Mahone,  around  this  end  of  the  Federal  line.  Forming  at 
right  angles  to  it,  they  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  while  a  general  advance 
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was  made  in  front.  So  far  the  fight  had  been  one  of  anvil  and  hammer. 
But  this  first  display  of  tactics  at  once  changed  the  face  of  the  field.  The 
Federal  left  wing  was  rolled  up  in  confusion  toward  the  Plank  road  and  then 
back  upon  the  Brock  road. 

This  partial  victory  had  been  a  comparatively  easy  one.  The  signs  of 
demoralization  and  even  panic  among  the  troops  of  Hancock's  left  wing,  who 
had  been  hurled  back  by  Mahone's  flank  attack,  were  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  Confederates,  who  believed  that  Chancellorsville  was  about  to 
be  repeated.  General  Longstreet  rode  forward  and  prepared  to  press  his 
advantage.  J enkins's  fresh  brigade  was  moved  forward  on  the  Plank  road  to 
renew  the  attack,  supported  by  Kershaw's  division,  while  the  flanking  column 
was  to  come  into  position  on  its  right.  The  latter  were  now  in  line  south  of 
the  road  and  almost  parallel  to  it.  Longstreet  and  Kershaw  rode  with  Gen- 
eral Jenkins  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  as  it  pressed  forward,  when  suddenly 
the  quiet  that  had  reigned  for  some  moments  was  broken  by  a  few  scatter- 
ing shots  on  the  north  of  the  road,  which  were  answered  by  a  volley  from 
Mahone's  line  on  the  south  side.  The  firing  in  their  front,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  troops  on  the  road  whom  they  failed  to  recognize  as  friends  through 
the  intervening  timber,  had  drawn  a  single  volley,  which  lost  to  them  all  the 
fruits  of  the  splendid  work  they  had  just  done.  General  Jenkins  was  killed 
and  Longstreet  seriously  wounded  by  our  own  men.  The  troops  who  were 
following  them  faced  quickly  toward  the  firing  and  were  about  to  return  it ; 
but  when  General  Kershaw  called  out,  "They  are  friends!"  every  musket 
was  lowered,  and  the  men  dropped  upon  the  ground  to  avoid  the  fire. 

The  head  of  the  attack  had  fallen,  and  for  a  time  the  movements  of  the 
Confederates  were  paralyzed.  Lee  came  forward  and  directed  the  dispo- 
sitions for  a  new  attack,  but  the  change  of  commanders  after  the  fall  Qf 
Longstreet,  and  the  resumption  of  the  thread  of  operations,  occasioned  a 
delay  of  several  hours,  and  then  the  tide  had  turned,  and  we  received  only 
hard  knocks  instead  of  victory.  When  at  4  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Federal  line  along  the  Brock  road,  it  was  found  strongly  fortified  and  stub- 
bornly defended.  The  log  breastworks  had  taken  fire  during  the  battle,  and  at 
one  point  separated  the  combatants  by  a  wall  of  fire  and  smoke  which  neither 
could  pass.  Part  of  Field's  division  captured  the  works  in  their  front,  but 
were  forced  to  relinquish  them  for  want  of  support.  Meanwhile  Burnside's 
corps,  which  had  reenforced  Hancock  during  the  day,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  north  of  the  Orange  Plank  road.  Law's  (Alabama)  and  Perry's 
(Florida)  brigades  were  being  forced  back,  when,  Heth's  division  coming  to 
their  assistance,  they  assumed  the  offensive,  driving  Burnside's  troops  beyond 
the  extensive  line  of  breastworks  constructed  previous  to  their  advance. 

The  battles  fought  by  Ewell  on  the  Old  turnpike  and  by  A.  P.  Hill  on  the 
Plank  road,  on  the  5th  of  May,  were  entirely  distinct,  no  connected  line  exist- 
ing between  them.  Connection  was  established  with  Ewell's  right  by  Wil- 
cox's division,  after  it  had  been  relieved  by  Longstreet's  troops  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th.  While  the  battle  was  in  progress  on  the  Orange  Plank  road,  on 
the  6th,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  turn  Ewell's  left  next  the  river, 
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and  heavy  assaults  were  made  upon  the  line  of  Early's  division.  So  persist- 
ent were  these  attacks  on  the  front  of  Pegrarn's  brigade,  that  other  troops 
were  brought  up  to  its  support,  but  the  men  rejected  the  offer  of  assistance. 

Late  in  the  day  General  Ewell  ordered  a  movement  against  the  Federal 
right  wing,  similar  to  that  by  which  Longstreet  had  "doubled  up"  Hancock's 
left  in  the  morning.  Two  brigades,  under  General  John  B.  Gordon,  moved 
out  of  their  works  at  sunset,  and  lapping  the  right  of  Sedgwick's  corps  [the 
Sixth]  made  a  sudden  and  determined  attack  upon  it.  J)  Taken  by  surprise, 
the  Federals  were  driven  from  a  large  portion  of  their  works  with  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  prisoners, — among  them  Generals  Seymour  and  Shaler.  Night 
closed  the  contest,  and  with  it  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

When  Lee's  army  appeared  on  the  flank  of  the  Federal  line  of  march 
on  the  5th  of  May,  General  Grant  had  at  once  faced  his  adversary  and 
endeavored  to  push  him  out  of  the  way.  Grant's  strongest  efforts  had  been 
directed  to  forcing  back  the  Confederate  advance  on  the  Orange  Plank  road, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled  him  to  complete  his  plan  of  "swing- 
ing past "  that  army  and  placing  himself  between  it  and  Richmond.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lee's  principal  effort  had  been  to  strike  the  head  of  Grant's 

J)  In  this  movement  General  Early  was  in  com-  General  A.  A.  Humphreys  ("The  Virginia  Cam- 

mand,  and  all  of  his  division  shared  in  the  attack  paign  of  1864  and  1865."    New  York:  Charles 

except  Johnston's  brigade,  which  was  to  the  west  Seribner's  Sons),  "General  Early  drew  back  his 

of  Flat  Run.    The  Confederate  brigades  confront-  brigades  and  formed  a  new  line  in  front  of  his  old. 

ing  Sedgwick  on  the  east  of  the  run  were  Gordon's,  During  the  night  an  entirely  new  line  was  taken 

Pegrarn's,  and  Hays's.    Gordon,  on  the  left,  began  up  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  its  front  and  right  thrown 

the  movement  against  Sedgwick's  right,  and  Hays  back — a  change  which  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps 

and  Pegram  followed  up  the  attack.  According  to  conformed  to." —  Editors. 
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column  a  crushing  blow  where  it  crossed  the  Plank  road,  in  order  to  force  it 
from  its  route  and  throw  it  in  confusion  back  into  the  Wilderness.  Both 
attempts  had  failed.  What  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  two  days' 
fighting  remained  with  the  Confederates.  They  held  a  position  nearer  the 
Federal  line  of  march  than  when  the  battle  began,  and  had  inflicted  losses 
incomparably  heavier  than  they  had  themselves  sustained.  Both  sides  were 
now  strongly  intrenched,  and  neither  could  well  afford  to  attack.  And  so  the 
7th  of  May  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  each  waiting  to  see  what  the  other 
would  do.  That  night  the  race  for  Spotsylvania  began.  General  Lee  had 
been  informed  by  "  Jeb  "  Stuart  of  the  movement  of  the  Federal  trains  south- 
ward during  the  afternoon.  After  dark  the  noise  of  moving  columns  along 
the  Brock  road  could  be  heard,  and  it  was  at  once  responded  to  by  a  similar 
movement  on  the  part  of  Lee.  The  armies  moved  in  parallel  columns  sep- 
arated only  by  a  short  interval.  Longstreet's  corps  (now  commanded  by 
R,  H.  Anderson)  marched  all  night  and  arrived  at  Spotsylvania  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  where  the  ball  was  already  in  motion.  Stuart 
had  thrown  his  cavalry  across  the  Brock  road  to  check  the  Federal  advance, 
and  as  the  Federal  cavalry  had  failed  to  dislodge  him,  Warren's  corps  had 
been  pushed  forward  to  clear  the  way.  Kershaw's,  Humphreys's,  and  Law's 
brigades  were  at  once  sent  to  Stuart's  assistance.  The  head  of  Warren's 
column  was  forced  back  and  immediately  commenced  intrenching.  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House  was  found  occupied  by  Federal  cavalry  and  artillery, 
which  retired  without  a  fight.    The  Confederates  had  won  the  race. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  were  now  rapidly  arriving.  Sedgwick's  corps 
joined  Warren's,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  thrown  heavily  against  Anderson's 
right  wing,  which,  assisted  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Ewell's  corps,  repulsed 
the  attack  with  great  slaughter.  Hill's  corps  (now  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Early)  did  not  arrive  until  the  next  morning,  May  9th.  General  Lee's 
line  now  covered  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  with  its  left  (Longstreet's  corps) 
resting  on  the  Po  River,  a  small  stream  which  flows  on  the  south-west; 
Ewell's  corps  in  the  center,  north  of  the  Court  House,  and  Hill's  on  the 
right,  crossing  the  Fredericksburg  road.  These  positions  were  generally 
maintained  during  the  battles  that  followed,  though  brigades  and  divisions 
were  often  detached  from  their  proper  commands  and  sent  to  other  parts  of 
the  field  to  meet  pressing  emergencies. 

No  engagement  of  importance  took  place  on  the  9th,  which  was  spent  in 
intrenching  the  lines  and  preparing  places  of  refuge  from  the  impending 
storm.  But  the  10th  was  "  a  field-day."  Early  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  Hancock's  corps  had  crossed  the  Po  above  the  point  where  the  Confed- 
erate left  rested,  had  reached  the  Shady  Grove  road,  and  was  threatening  our 
rear,  as  well  as  the  trains  which  were  in  that  direction  on  the  Old  Court 
House  road  leading  to  Louisa  Court  House.  General  Early  was  ordered 
from  the  right  with  Mahone's  and  Heth's  divisions,  and,  moving  rapidly  to 
the  threatened  quarter,  attacked  Hancock's  rear  division  as  it  was  about  to 
recross  the  Po  — driving  it,  with  severe  loss,  through  the  burning  woods  in  its 
rear,  back  across  the  rivet 
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Meanwhile  General  Grant  was  not  idle  elsewhere.  He  had  commenced  his 
efforts  to  break  through  the  lines  confronting  him.  The  first  assault  \v\is 
made  upon  Field's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps  and  met  with  a  complete 
and  bloody  repulse.  Again  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  blue  columns 
pressed  forward  to  the  attack,  and  were  sent  back  torn  and  bleeding,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  Anticipating  a  renewal 
of  the  assaults,  many  of  our  men  went  out  in  front  of  their  breastworks,  and, 
gathering  up  the  muskets  and  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
brought  them  in  and  distributed  them  along  the  line.  If  they  did  not  have 
repeating-rifles,  they  had  a  very  good  substitute — several  loaded  ones  to  each 
man.  They  had  no  reserves,  and  knew  that  if  they  could  not  sufficiently 
reduce  the  number  of  their  assailants  to  equalize  matters  somewhat  before 
they  reached  the  works,  these  might  become  untenable  against  such  heavy 
and  determined  attacks. 

A  lull  of  several  hours  succeeded  the  failure  of  the  second  attack,  but  it 
was  only  a  breathing  spell  preparatory  to  the  culminating  effort  of  the  day. 
Near  sunset  our  skirmishers  were  driven  in  and  the  heavy,  dark  lines  of 
attack  came  into  view,  one  after  another,  first  in  quick  time,  then  in  a  trot, 
and  then  with  a  rush  toward  the  works.  The  front  lines  dissolved  before  the 
pitiless  storm  that  met  them,  but  those  in  the  rear  pressed  forward,  and  over 
their  dead  and  dying  comrades  reached  that  portion  of  the  works  held  by 
the  Texas  brigade.  These  gallant  fellows,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  by 
their  losses  in  the  Wilderness,  stood  manfully  to  their  work.  Their  line  was 
bent  backward  by  the  pressure,  but  they  continued  the  fight  in  rear  of  the 
works  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets.  Fortunately  for  them,  Anderson's 
brigade  had  cleared  its  own  front,  and  a  portion  of  it  turned  upon  the  flank 
of  their  assailants,  who  were  driven  out,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded 
inside  the  works. 

While  this  attack  was  in  progress  on  Field's  line,  another,  quite  as  deter- 
mined, was  made  farther  to  the  right,  in  front  of  Rodes's  division  of  Ewell's 
corps.  Doles's  brigade  was  broken  and  swept  out  of  its  works  with  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  prisoners.  But  as  the  attacking  force  poured  through  the 
gap  thus  made,  Daniel's  brigade  on  one  side  and  Steuart's  on  the  other  drew 
back  from  their  lines  and  fell  upon  its  flanks,  while  Battle's  and  Johnston's 
brigades  were  hurried  up  from  the  left  and  thrown  across  its  front.  Assailed 
on  three  sides  at  once,  the  Federals  were  forced  back  to  the  works,  and  over 
them,  whereupon  they  broke  in  disorderly  retreat  to  their  own  lines. 

The  next  day  was  rainy  and  disagreeable,  and  no  serious  fighting  took 
place.  There  were  movements,  however,  along  the  Federal  lines  during  the 
day  that  indicated  a  withdrawal  from  the  front  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  under  the  impression  that  General  Grant  had  actually 
begun  another  flanking  movement,  General  Lee  ordered  that  all  the  artillery 
on  the  left  and  center  that  was  "  difficult  of  access  "  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  lines,  and  that  everything  should  be  in  readiness  to  move  during 
the  night  if  necessary.  Under  this  order,  General  Long,  Ewell's  chief  of 
artillery,  removed  all  but  two  batteries  from  the  line  of  General  Edward 
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Johnson's  division,  for  the  reason  given,  that  they  were  "difficult  of  access." 
Johnson's  division  held  an  elevated  point  somewhat  advanced  from  the  gen- 
eral line,  and  known  as  "the  salient"  [or  "  Bloody  Angle  " ;  see  map],  the 
breastworks  there  making  a  considerable  angle,  with  its  point  toward  the 
enemy.  This  point  had  been  held  because  it  was  a  good  position  for  artil- 
lery, and  if  occupied  by  the  enemy  would  command  portions  of  our  line. 
Such  projections  on  a  defensive  line  are  always  dangerous  if  held  by  infantry 
alone,  as  an  attack  upon  the  point  of  the  angle  can  only  be  met  by  a  diverging 
fire ;  or  if  attacked  on  either  face,  the  troops  holding  the  other  face,  unless 
protected  by  traverses  or  by  works  in  rear  (as  were  some  of  the  Confederates), 
are  more  exposed  than  those  on  the  side  attacked.  But  with  sufficient  artil- 
lery, so  posted  as  to  sweep  the  sides  of  the  angle,  such  a  position  may  be 
very  strong.  To  provide  against  contingencies,  a  second  line  had  been  laid 
off  and  partly  constructed  a  short  distance  in  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  this  salient. 

After  the  artillery  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  General 
Johnson  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  in  his  front,  and,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  requested  the  immediate 
return  of  the  artillery  that  had  been  taken  away.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
were  kept  on  the  alert  all  night  and  were  ready  for  the  attack,  when  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  a  dense  column  emerged  from  the  pines  half  a 
mile  in  the  front  of  the  salient  and  rushed  to  the  attack.  They  came  on,  to 
use  General  Johnson's  words,  "  in  great  disorder,  with  a  narrow  front,  but 
extending  back  as  far  as  I  could  see."  Page's  battalion  of  artillery,  which 
had  been  ordered  back  to  the  trenches  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
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just  arriving  and  was  not  in  position  to  fire  upon  the  attacking  column, 
which  offered  so  fair  a  mark  for  artillery.  The  guns  came  only  in  time  to  be 
captured.  The  infantry  in  the  salient  fought  as  long  as  fighting  was  of  any 
use ;  but  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  artillery,  which  constituted  the 
chief  strength  of  the  position,  they  could  do  little  to  check  the  onward  rush 
of  the  Federal  column,  which  soon  overran  the  salient,  capturing  Gen- 


himself,  20  pieces 
2800  men — almost 
sion.  The  whole 
so  quickly  that 
the  disaster  could 
at  once.  Hancock's 
made  the  assault, 
their  formation, 
their  lines  across 


eral  Johnson 
of  artillery,  and 
his  entire  divi- 
thing  happened 
the  extent  of 
not  be  realized 
troops,  who 
had  recovered 
and,  extending 
the  works  on 
both  sides  of 
the  salient,  had 
resumed  their 

advance,  when  Lane's  brigade  of  Hill's 
corps,  which  was  immediately  on  the 
right  of  the  captured  works,  rapidly 
drew  back  to  the  unfinished  line  in  rear, 
and  poured  a  galling  fire  upon  Han- 
cock's left  wing,  which  checked  its  ad- 
vance and  threw  it  back  with  severe 
loss.  General  Gordon,  whose  division 
(Early's)  was  in  reserve  and  under  orders 
to  support  any  part  of  the  line  about  the  salient,  hastened  to  throw  it  in 
front  of  the  advancing  Federal  column.  As  the  division  was  about  to 
charge,  General  Lee  rode  up  and  joined  General  Gordon,  evidently  intend- 
ing to  go  forward  with  him.  Gordon  remonstrated,  and  the  men,  seeing 
his  intention,  cried  out,  "  General  Lee  to  the  rear  !  "  which  was  taken  up  all 
along  the  line.  One  of  the  men  respectfully  but  firmly  took  hold  of  the  gen- 
eral's bridle  and  led  his  horse  to  the  rear,  and  the  charge  went  on.  The  two 
moving  lines  met  in  the  rear  of  the  captured  works,  and  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle in  the  woods  the  Federals  were  forced  back  to  the  base  of  the  salient. 
But  Gordon's  division  did  not  cover  their  whole  front.  On  the  left  of  the 
salient,  where  Rodes's  division  had  connected  with  Johnson's,  the  attack  was 
still  pressed  with  great  determination.  General  Rodes  drew  out  Ramseur's 
brigade  from  the  left  of  his  line  (a  portion  of  Kershaw's  division  taking  its 
place),  and  sent  it  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  right  and%  restore  the  line 
between  himself  and  Gordon.  Ramseur  swept  the  trenches  the  whole  length 
of  his  brigade,  but  did  not  fill  the  gap,  and  his  right  was  exposed  to 
a  terrible  fire  from  the  works  still  held  by  the  enemy.  Three  brigades 
from  Hill's  corps  were  ordered  up.     Perrin's,  which  was  the  first  to 
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arrive,  rushed  forward  through 


a  fearful  fire  aud  recovered  a  part  of 
the  line  on  Gordon's  left.  General  Perrin  fell  dead  from  his  horse  just 
as  he  reached  the  works.  General  Daniel  had  been  killed,  and  Ramseur 
painfully  wounded,  though  remaining  in  the  trenches  with  his  men.  Rodes's 
right  being  still  hard  pressed,  Harris's  (Mississippi)  and  McGowan's  (South 
Carolina)  brigades  were  ordered  forward  and  rushed  through  the  blinding 


works  on  Ramseur's  right, 
held  the  greater  part  of 
though  the  Confederates 
drive  them  out,  the  Fed- 
farther.  Hancock's  corps, 
the  attack,  had  been  reen- 
sell's  and  Wheaton's  divi- 


storm  into  the 
The  Federals  still 
the  salient,  and 
were  unable  to 
erals  could  get  no 
which  had  made 
forced  by  Rus- 
sionsof  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  one- 
half  of  Warren's 
corps,  as  the  bat- 
tle progressed. 
Artillery  had 
been  brought  up 
on  both  sides, 
the  Confederates 
using  every  piece 
that  could  be 
made  available 
upon  the  salient. 
Before  10  o'clock 
General  Lee  had 
put  in  every  man 
that  could  be 
spared  for  the 
restoration  of  his 
broken  center.  It 
then  became  a 
matter  of  endur- 
ance with  the 

men  themselves.  All  day  long  and  until  far 
into  the  night  the  battle  raged  with  unceas- 
ing fury,  in  the  space  covered  by  the  salient 
and  the  adjacent  works.  Every  attempt  to 
advance  on  either  side  was  met  and  repelled 
from  the  other.  The  hostile  battle-flags  waved  over  different  portions  of 
the  same  works,  while  the  men  fought  like  fiends  for  their  possession.  [See 
"  Hand-to-Hand  Fighting  at  Spotsylvania,"  to  follow.] 

During  the  day  diversions  were  made  on  both  sides,  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  center.    An  attack  upon  Anderson's  (Longstreet's)  corps  by  Wright's 
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Sixth  Corps  (Sedgwick  having  been  killed  on  the  9th)  was  severely  repulsed, 
while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  salient,  General  Early,  who  was  moving  with 
a  part  of  Hill's  corps  to  strike  the  flank  of  the  Federal  force  engaged  there, 
met  and  defeated  Burnside's  corps,  which  was  advancing  at  the  same  time  to 
attack  Early's  works. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  at  the  salient,  a  portion  of  Gordon's  division 
was  busily  engaged  in  constructing  in  rear  of  the  old  line  of  intrenchments  a 
new  and  shorter  one,  to  which  Ewell's  corps  retired  before  daylight  on  the 
13th.  Never  was  respite  more  welcome  than  the  five  days  of  comparative 
rest  that  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  the  12th  to  our  wearied  men,  who  had 
been  marching  and  fighting  almost  without  intermission  since  the  4th  of  May. 
Their  comfort  was  materially  enhanced,  too,  by  the  supply  of  coffee,  sugar, 
and  other  luxuries  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  obtained  from  the 
haversacks  of  the  Federal  dead.  It  was  astonishing  into  what  close  places 
a  hungry  Confederate  would  go  to  get  something  to  eat.  Men  would  some- 
times go  out  under  a  severe  fire,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  full  haversack.  It 
may  seem  a  small  matter  to  the  readers  of  war  history ;  but  to  the  makers  of 
it  who  were  in  the  trenches,  or  on  the  march,  or  engaged  in  battle  night  and 
day  for  weeks  without  intermission,  the  supply  of  the  one  article  of  coffee, 
furnished  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
was  not  a  small  matter,  but  did  as  much  as  any  other  material  agency  to  sus- 
tain the  spirits  and  bodily  energies  of  the  men,  in  a  campaign  that  taxed 
both  to  their  utmost  limit.  Old  haversacks  gave  place  to  better  ones,  and  tin 
cups  now  dangled  from  the  aceouterments  of  the  Confederates,  who  at  every 
rest  on  the  march  or  interval  of  quiet  on  the  lines  could  be  seen  gathered 
around  small  fires,  preparing  the  coveted  beverage. 

In  the  interval  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  our  army  was  gradually  moving 
east  to  meet  corresponding  movements  on  the  other  side.  Longstreet's  corps 
was  shifted  from  the  left  to  the  extreme  right,  beyond  the  Fredericksburg 
road.  Ewell's  corps  still  held  the  works  in  rear  of  the  famous  salient,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  last  effort  was  made  to  force  the  lines  of 
Spotsylvania  at  the  only  point  where  previous  efforts  had  met  with  even 
partial  success.  This  was  destined  to  a  more  signal  failure  than  any  of  the 
others.  Under  the  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  which  swept  all  the 
approaches  to  Ewell's  line,  the  attacking  force  \  was  broken  and  driven  back 
in  disorder  before  it  came  well  within  reach  of  the  muskets  of  the  infantry. 
After  the  failure  of  this  attack,  the  "  sidling  "  movement,  as  the  men  expressed 
it,  again  began,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Ewell's  corps  was  thrown 
round  the  Federal  left  wing  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  movement.  After 
a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  until  night,  Ewell  withdrew,  having  lost 
about  nine  hundred  men  in  the  action.  This  seemed  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  information  that  might  have  been  otherwise  obtained,  but  the  enemy  had 
suffered  more  severely,  and  General  Grant  was  delayed  in  his  turning  move- 
ment for  twenty-four  hours.    He  however  got  the  start  in  the  race  for  the 

<\  The  attacking  column  consisted  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps,  the  Second  Corps  leading. —  Editors. 
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North  Anna;  Hancock's  corps,  leading  off  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  was  fol- 
lowed rapidly  by  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Ewell's  corps  moved  from  the  left  to  the  right 
of  our  line,  and  later  on  the  same  day  it  was  pushed  southward  on  the  Tele- 
graph road,  closely  followed  by  Longstreet's  corps. •&  A.  P.  Hill  brought  up 
the  rear  that  night,  after  a  sharp  "  brush  "  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was 
in  the  act  of  retiring  from  its  lines.  Lee  had  the  inside  track  this  time,  as  the 
Telegraph  road  on  which  he  moved  was  the  direct  route,  while  Grant  had  to 
swing  round  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  this  was  the  chord.  About  noon 
on  the  22d  the  head  of  our  column  reached  the  North  Anna,  and  that  night 
Lee's  army  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  We  had  won  the  second  heat 
and  secured  a  good  night's  rest  besides,  when  the  Federal  army  appeared  on 
the  other  side  in  the  forenoon  of  the  23d. 

Warren's  corps  crossed  the  river  that  afternoon  without  opposition  at 
Jericho  Ford,  four  miles  above  the  Chesterfield  bridge  on  the  Telegraph  road ; 
but  as  it  moved  out  from  the  river  it 
met  Cadmus  Wilcox's  division  of  Hill's 
corps,  and  a  severe  but  indecisive 
engagement  ensued,  the.  confronting 
lines  intrenching  as  usual.  Meanwhile 
a  small  earth-work,  that  had  been 
built  the  year  before,  covering  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  on  the  Tele- 
graph road  and  now  held  by  a  small 
detachment  from  Kershaw's  division, 
was  attacked  and  carried  by  troops 
of  Hancock's  corps,  the  Confederates 
retiring  across  the  river  with  the  loss 
of  a  few  prisoners. 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  General  Lee's 
purpose  to  offer  any  serious  resist- 
ance to  Grant's  passage  of  the  river  at 
the  points  selected.  His  lines  had  been 
retired  from  it  at  both  these  points,  but  touched  it  at  Ox  Ford,  a  point  inter- 
mediate between  them.  Hancock's  corps,  having  secured  the  Chesterfield 
bridge,  crossed  over  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and,  extending  down  the 
river,  moved  out  until  it  came  upon  Longstreet's  and  Ewell's  corps  in  posi- 
tion and  ready  for  battle.  The  Sixth  Corps  (General  Wright)  crossed  at 
Jericho  Mill  and  joined  Warren.  The  two  wings  of  Grant's  army  were  safely 
across  the  river,  but  there  was  no  connection  between  them.  Lee  had  only 
thrown  back  his  flanks  and  let  them  in  on  either  side,  while  he  held  the  river 
between;  and  when  General  Grant  attempted  to  throw  his  center,  under 
Burnside,  across  between  the  ford  and  the  bridge,  it  was  very  severely 
handled  and  failed  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  south  side.    A  detachment  from 

&  Swhiton  and  others  state  that  Longstreet  moved  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  followed  by  Ewell. 

This  is  an  error. —  E.  M.  L. 


CONFEDERATE  TRENCHES  AT  CHESTERFIELD  BRIDGE  ON 
THE  NORTH  ANNA,  HALF  A  MILE  ABOVE  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD BRIDGE.     [SEE  MAP,  NEXT  PAGE.] 
FROM  A  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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Ox  Ford  is  otherwise  known  as  Anderson  Bridge  and  Ford.   Anderson's  Station  is  Verdon,  and  the 

Ch.  Cady  house  is  J.  Anderson's. 

Warren's  corps  was  sent  down  on  the  south  side  to  help  Burnside  across,  J  but 
was  attacked  by  Mahone's  division,  and  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  nar- 
rowly escaping  capture.  General  Grant  found  himself  in  what  maybe  called 
a  military  dilemma.  He  had  cut  his  army  in  two  by  running  it  upon  the 
point  of  a  wedge.  He  could  not  break  the  point,  which  rested  upon  the  river, 
and  the  attempt  to  force  it  out  of  place  by  striking  on  its  sides  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made  without  much  concert  of  action  between  the  two  wings  of  his 
army,  neither  of  which  could  reenforce  the  other  without  crossing  the  river 
twice ;  while  his  opponent  could  readily  transfer  his  troops,  as  needed,  from 
one  wing  to  the  other,  across  the  narrow  space  between  them. 

The  next  two  days  were  consumed  by  General  Grant  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  find  a  vulnerable  point  in  our  lines.  The  skirmishers  were  very  active, 
often  forcing  their  way  close  up  to  our  works.  The  line  of  my  brigade 
crossed  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad.  It  was  an  exposed  point, 
and  the  men  stationed  there,  after  building  their  log  breastwork,  leant  their 

}  General  T.  L.  Crittenden's  division  of  Burnside's  corps  forded  the  river  on  the  24th  at  Quarles's 
Mill,  between  Ox  Ford  and  Jericho  Mill,  and  connected  with  Warren's  left.  Potter's  division  of  this 
corps  was  with  Hancock,  leaving  only  one  division,  O.  B.  Willcox's,  at  Ox  Ford. —  Editors. 
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muskets  against  it  and  moved  out  on  one  side,  to  avoid  the  constant  fire  that 
was  directed  upon  it.  As  I  was  passing-  that  point  on  one  occasion,  the  men 
called  to  me,  "  Stoop ! "  At  the  same  moment  I  received  a  more  forcible  ad- 
monition from  the  whiz  of  a  minie-ball  close  to  my  head.  Turning  quickly, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  blue  disappearing  behind  a  pile  of  earth  that 
had  been  thrown  out  from  the  railroad  cut  some  distance  in  front.  Taking 
one  of  the  muskets  leaning  against  the  works  I  waited  for  the  reappearance 
of  my  friend  in  blue,  who  had  taken  such  an  unfair  advantage  of  me.  He 
soon  appeared,  rising  cautiously  behind  his  earth-work,  and  we  both  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  neither  shot  taking  effect.  This  time  my  friend  didn't 
"  hedge,"  but  commenced  reloading  rapidly,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I  would 
have  to  do  the  same.  But  he  was  mistaken ;  for,  taking  up  another  musket, 
I  fired  at  once,  with  a  result  at  which  both  of  us  were  equally  surprised,  he 
probably  at  my  being  able  to  load  so  quickly,  and  I  at  hitting  the  mark.  He 
was  found  there,  wounded,  when  my  skirmishers  were  pushed  forward. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27th  General  Grant's  army  had  disappeared  from 
our  front.  During  the  night  it  had  "  folded  its  tents  like  the  Arab  and  as 
quietly  stolen  away,"  on  its  fourth  turning  movement  since  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  already  on  its  march  for  the 
Pamunkey  Biver  at  Hanovertown,  where  the  leading  corps  crossed  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th.  Lee  moved  at  once  to  head  off  his  adversary,  whose 
advance  column  was  now  eight  miles  nearer  Richmond  than  he  was.    In  the 
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afternoon  of  the  28th,  after  one  of  the  severest  cavalry  engagements  of  the 
war,  in  which  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee  opposed  the  advance  of  Sheridan  at 
Hawes's  Shop,  the  infantry  of  both  armies  came  up  and  again  confronted  each 
other  along  the  Totopotomoy.  Here  the  Confederate  position  was  found  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  in  front  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  again  the 
"sidling"  movements  began  —  this  time  toward  Cold  Harbor. 

Sheridan's  cavalry  had  taken  possession  of  Cold  Harbor  on  the  31st,  and 
had  been  promptly  followed  up  by  two  corps  of  infantry.  &  Longstreet's  and 
a  part  of  Hill's  corps,  with  Hoke's  and  Breckinridge's  divisions,  |  were  thrown 
across  their  front.  The  fighting  began  on  the  Cold  Harbor  line,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  June,  by  a  heavy  attack  upon  the  divisions  of  Hoke 
and  Kershaw.  Clingman's  brigade  on  Hoke's  left  gave  way,  and  Wofford's  on 
Kershaw's  right,  being  turned,  was  also  forced  back ;  but  the  further  progress 
of  the  attack  was  checked  and  the  line  partly  restored  before  night.  By  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  June  the  opposing  lines  had  settled  down  close  to  each 
other,  and  everything  promised  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  at  Spotsylvania. 

Three  corps  of  Grant's  army  (General  W.  F.  Smith's  Eighteenth  Corps 
having  arrived  from  Drewry's  Bluff)  now  confronted  the  Confederate  right 
wing  at  Cold  Harbor,  while  the  other  two  looked  after  Early's  (Ewell's) 
corps  near  Bethesda  Church.  In  the  afternoon  of  June  2d,  General  Early, 
perceiving  a  movement  that  indicated  a  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  force  in 
his  front,  attacked  Burnside's  corps  while  it  was  in  motion,  striking  also  the 
flank  of  Warren's  corps,  and  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners.  This  was 
accomplished  with  small  loss,  and  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  corps  in  the  attack  at  Cold  Harbor  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  was  ordered  to  move  with  my  own  and 
Anderson's  brigades,  of  Field's  division,  "to  reenforce  the  line  on  the  right," 
exercising  my  own  discretion  as  to  the  point  where  assistance  was  most 
needed.  After  putting  the  troops  in  motion  I  rode  along  the  line,  making  a 
personal  inspection  as  I  went.  Pickett's  division,  the  first  on  our  right,  held 
a  strong  position  along  the  skirt  of  a  wood,  with  open  fields  in  front,  and 
needed  no  strengthening.  The  left  of  Kershaw's  division,  which  was  the 
next  in  order,  was  equally  strong ;  but  on  calling  at  General  Kershaw's  quar- 
ters I  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  his  own  and  Hoke's 
divisions  the  evening  before,  and  requested  by  him  to  place  my  troops  as 
a  support  to  his  right  wing,  which  had  been  thrown  back  by  the  attack.  On 
examining  the  line  I  found  it  bent  sharply  back  at  almost  a  right  angle,  the 
point  of  which  rested  upon  a  body  of  heavy  woods.  The  works  were  in 
open  ground  and  were  ill-adapted  to  resist  an  attack.  The  right  face  of  the 
angle  ran  along  a  slope,  with  a  small  marshy  stream  behind  and  higher 
ground  in  front.  The  works  had  evidently  been  built  just  where  the  troops 
found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  fight  the  previous  evening. 

&  The  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  corps  reached  Cold  with  about  2700  men.  Hoke  had  just  arrived  from 

Harbor  on  the  1st  of  June. — Editors.  Petersburg.    Pickett's  division,  which  had  been 

4.  Breckinridge  came  from  the  Valley  and  joined  serving  in  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  had 

Lee's  army  at  the  North  Anna  [Hanover  Junction]  also  joined  its  corps  at  the  North  Anna. —  E.  M.  L. 
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THE   PENNSYLVANIA  RESERVES  RESISTING   A   CONFEDERATE  ATTACK   NEAR  THE  BETHE8DA 
CHURCH,  JUNE  2.     FROM   A  SKETCH  MADE   AT  THE  TIME. 


Convinced  that  under  such  assaults  as  we  had  sustained  at  Spotsylvania 
our  line  would  be  broken  at  that  point,  I  proposed  to  cut  off  the  angle  by 
building  a  new  line  across  its  base,  which  would  throw  the  marshy  ground  in 
our  front  and  give  us  a  clear  sweep  across  it  with  our  fire  from  the  slope  on 
the  other  side.  This  would  not  only  strengthen  but  shorten  the  line  consider- 
ably, and  I  proposed  to  General  Kershaw  to  build  and  occupy  it  with  my  two 
brigades  that  night. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  evidently  concentrating  in  the  woods  in  front, 
and  every  indication  pointed  to  an  early  attack.  Nothing  could  be  done 
upon  the  contemplated  line  during  the  day,  and  we  waited  anxiously  the 
coming  of  night.  The  day  passed  without  an  attack.  I  was  as  well  satisfied 
that  it  would  come  at  dawn  the  next  morning  as  if  I  had  seen  General 
Meade's  order  directing  it.  That  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  the  location 
of  the  works,  I  procured  a  hatchet,  and  accompanied  by  two  members  of  my 
staff,  each  with  an  armful  of  stakes,  went  out  after  dark,  located  the  line,  and 
drove  every  stake  upon  it.  The  troops  were  formed  on  it  at  once,  and  before 
morning  the  works  were  finished.  Artillery  was  placed  at  both  ends  of  the 
new  line,  abreast  of  the  infantry.  General  Kershaw  then  withdrew  that  por- 
tion of  his  division  which  occupied  the  salient,  the  men  having  leveled  the 
works  as  far  as  possible  before  leaving  them. 

Our  troops  were  under  arms  and  waiting,  when  with  the  misty  light  of 
early  morning  the  scattering  fire  of  our  pickets,  who  now  occupied  the  aban- 
doned works  in  the  angle,  announced  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  As  the 
assaulting  column  swept  over  the  old  works  a  loud  cheer  was  given,  and  it 
rushed  on  into  the  marshy  ground  in  the  angle.  Its  front  covered  little  more 
than  the  line  of  my  own  brigade  of  less  than  a  thousand  men ;  but  line 
followed  line  until  the  space  inclosed  by  the  old  salient  became  a  mass  of 
writhing  humanity,  upon  which  our  artillery  and  musketry  played  with  cruel 
effect.  I  had  taken  position  on  the  slope  in  rear  of  the  line  and  was  carefully 
noting  the  firing  of  the  men,  which  soon  became  so  heavy  that  I  feared  they 
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would  exhaust  the  cartridges  in  their  boxes  before  the  attack  ceased.  Sending 
an  order  for  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  be  brought  into  the  lines,  I  went 
down  to  the  trenches  to  regulate  the  firing.  On  my  way  I  met  a  man, 
belonging  to  the  15th  Alabama  regiment  of  my  brigade,  running  to  the 
rear  through  the  storm  of  bullets  that  swept  the  hill.  He  had  left  his  hat 
behind  in  his  retreat,  was  crying  like  a 
big  baby,  and  was  the  bloodiest  man 
I  ever  saw.  "  Oh,  General,"  he  blub- 
bered out,  "  I  am  dead !  I  am  killed  ! 
Look  at  this ! "  showing  his  wound. 
He  was  a  broad,  fat-faced  fellow,  and 
a  minie-ball  had  passed  through  his 
cheek  and  the  fleshy  part  of  his  neck, 
letting  a  large  amount  of  blood.  Find- 
ing it  was  only  a  flesh-wound,  I  told 
him  to  go  on;  he  was  not  hurt.  He 
looked  at  me  doubtfully  for  a  second 
as  if  questioning  my  veracity  or  my 
surgical  knowledge,  I  don't  know  which  ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  my 
diagnosis,  he  broke  into  a  broad  laugh,  and,  the  tears  still  running  down 
his  cheeks,  trotted  off,  the  happiest  man  I  saw  that  day. 

On  reaching  the  trenches,  I  found  the  men  in  fine  spirits,  laughing  and 
talking  as  they  fired.  There,  too,  I  could  see  more  plainly  the  terrible  havoc 
made  in  the  ranks  of  the  assaulting  column.  I  had  seen  the  dreadful  carnage 
in  front  of  Marye's  Hill  at  Fredericksburg,  and  on  the  "old  railroad  cut" 
which  Jackson's  men  held  at  the  Second  Manassas ;  but  I  had  seen  nothing 
to  exceed  this.  It  was  not  war ;  it  was  murder.  When  the  fight  ended, 
more  than  a  thousand  men  lay  in  front  of  our  works  either  killed  or  too 
badly  wounded  to  leave  the  field.  Among  them  were  some  who  were  not 
hurt,  but  remained  among  the  dead  and  wounded  rather  than  take  the  chances 
of  going  back  under  that  merciless  fire.  Most  of  these  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered during  the  day,  but  were  fired  on  in  some  instances  by  their  own 
men  (who  still  held  a  position  close  in  our  front)  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  The  loss  in  my  command  was  fifteen  or  twenty,  most  of  them  wounded 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  myself  among  the  number.  Our  artillery  was 
handled  superbly  during  the  action.  Major  Hamilton,  chief  of  artillery  of 
Kershaw's  division,  not  only  cooperated  with  energy  in  strengthening  our 
line  on  the  night  of  June  2d,  but  directed  the  fire  of  his  guns  with  great  skill 
during  the  attack  on  the  3d,  reaching  not  only  the  front  of  the  attacking 
force,  but  its  flanks  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the  supporting  troops. 

While  we  were  busy  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on  the  center  of  the  general 
line,  the  sounds  of  battle  could  be  heard  both  on  the  right  and  left,  and  we 

^  From  the  close  range  of  the  artillery  and  the  attack,  at  between  4000  and  5000.— E.  M. 

musketry,  there  must  have  been  a  much  greater  L.    [The  "Official  Records "  show  that  the  losses 

proportion  of  these  than  usual.    I  estimated  the  of  that  corps  at  Cold  Harbor  aggregated  3019. — 

whole  loss  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  which  made  Editors.] 
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knew  from  long  use  what  that  meant.  It  was  a  general  advance  of  Grant's 
whole  army.  Early's  corps  below  Bethesda  Church  was  attacked  without 
success.  On  our  right,  where  the  line  extended  toward  the  Chickahominy,  it 
was  broken  at  one  point,  but  at  once  restored  by  Finegan's  (Florida)  brigade, 
with  heavy  loss  to  Hancock's  troops  who  were  attacking  there.  The  result 
of  the  action  in  the  center,  which  has  been  described,  presents  a  fair  picture 
of  the  result  along  the  entire  line  —  a  grand  advance,  a  desperate  struggle,  a 
bloody  and  crushing  repulse.  Before  8  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  3d  of  June  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  over,  and  with  it  Grant's  "  overland  campaign  " 
against  Richmond. 

When  General  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Union  armies 
and  established  his  headquarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  we  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  knew  very  little  about  his  character  and  capacity 
as  a  commander.  Even  "  old  army  "  officers,  who  were  supposed  to  know  all 
about  any  one  who  had  ever  been  in  the  army  before  the  war,  seemed  to 
know  as  little  as  anybody  else.  The  opinion  was  pretty  freely  expressed, 
however,  that  his  Western  laurels  would  wither  in  the  climate  of  Virginia. 
His  name  was  associated  with  Shiloh,  where  it  was  believed  that  he  had 

been  outgeneraled  and 
badly  beaten  by  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and 
saved  by  Buell.  The 
capture  of  Vicksburg 
and  the  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga, which  gave  him 
a  brilliant  reputation  at 
the  North,  were  believed 
by  the  Confederates  to 
be  due  more  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  him  and  the 
bad  generalship  of  their 
commanders  than  to  any 
great  ability  on  his  part. 

That  he  was  bold  and  aggressive,  we  all  knew,  but  we  believed  that  it  was 
the  boldness  and  aggressiveness  that  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
as  he  had  generally  managed  to  fight  his  battles  with  the  advantage  of 
largely  superior  numbers.  That  this  policy  of  force  would  be  pursued  when 
he  took  command  in  Virginia,  we  had  no  doubt ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  unparalleled  stubbornness  and  tenacity  with  which  he  persisted  in  his 
attacks  under  the  fearful  losses  which  his  army  sustained  at  the  Wilderness 
and  at  Spotsylvania.  General  Grant's  method  of  conducting  the  campaign 
was  frequently  discussed  among  the  Confederates,  and  the  universal  verdict 
was  that  he  was  no  strategist  and  that  he  relied  almost  entirely  upon  the 
brute  force  of  numbers  for  success.  Such  a  policy  is  not  characteristic 
of  a  high  order  of  generalship,  and  seldom  wins  unless  the  odds  are  over- 
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whelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  assailant.  It  failed  in  this  instance,  as  shown 
by  the  result  at  Cold  Harbor,  which  necessitated  an  entire  change  in  the  plan 
of  campaign.  What  a  part  at  least  of  his  own  men  thought  about  General 
Grant's  methods  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prisoners  taken 
during  the  campaign  complained  bitterly  of  the  "useless  butchery"  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  some  going  so  far  as  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  their 
army.  "  He  fights ! "  was  the  pithy  reply  of  President  Lincoln  to  a  deputation 
of  influential  politicians  who  urged  his  removal  from  the  command  of  the 
army.  These  two  words  embody  perfectly  the  Confederate  idea  of  General 
Grant  at  that  time.  If,  as  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  tell  us,  Charles  Martel 
(the  Hammer)  gained  that  title  by  a  seven  days'  continuous  battle  with  the 
Saracens  at  Tours,  General  Grant  certainly  entitled  himself  to  a  like  distinc- 
tion by  his  thirty  days'  campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor. 

General  Lee  held  so  completely  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  men  . 
that  his  conduct  of  a  campaign  was  rarely  criticised.'  Few  points  present 
themselves  in  his  campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  upon  which 
criticism  can  lay  hold,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  His  plan 
of  striking  the  flank  of  Grant's  army  as  it  passed  through  the  Wilderness 
is  above  criticism.  Fault  can  be  found  only  with  its  execution.  The  two 
divisions  of  Longstreet  at  Gordonsville,  and  Anderson's  division  of  Hill's  corps 
left  on  the  Upper  Rapidan,  were  too  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  should  have  been  in  supporting  distance  of  A.  P. 
Hill  on  the  Orange  Plank  road  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May.  That  Lee 
did  not  strike  Grant  a  damaging  blow  when  he  had  him  at  such  disadvantage 
on  the  North  Anna  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  had  witnessed  his  bold 
aggressiveness  at  the  Wilderness  and  on  other  fields.  He  was  ill  and  con- 
fined to  his  tent  at  the  time ;  but,  as  showing  his  purpose  had  he  been  able 
to  keep  the  saddle,  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  lay  prostrated  by  sickness, 
"We  must  strike  them  a  blow;  we  must  never  let  them  pass  us  again." \ 
Whatever  General  Lee  did,  his  men  thought  it  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  Their  feeling  toward  him  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
remark  of  a  "  ragged  rebel "  who  took  off  his  hat  to  the  general  as  he  was  pass- 
ing and  received  a  like  courteous  salute  in  return :  "  God  bless  Marse  Robert ! 
I  wish  he  was  emperor  of  this  country  and  I  was  his  carriage-driver." 

The  results  of  the  "  overland  campaign  "  against  Richmond,  in  1864,  can- 
not be  gauged  simply  by  the  fact  that  Grant's  army  found  itself  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Confederate  capital  when  it  ended.  It  might  have  gotten  there 
in  a  much  shorter  time  and  without  any  fighting  at  all.  Indeed,  one  Federal 
army  under  General  Butler  was  already  there,  threatening  Richmond,  which 
was  considered  by  the  Confederates  much  more  secure  after  the  arrival  of 
the  armies  of  Lee  and  Grant  than  it  had  been  before.  Nor  can  these  results 
be  measured  only  by  the  losses  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  battle-field, 
except  as  they  affected  the  morale  of  armies  themselves ;  for  their  losses 
were  about  proportional  to  their  relative  strength.  So  far  as  the  Confederates 
were  concerned,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  they  (as  well  as  General  Lee 

\  Statement  of  Colonel  Venable  of  General  Lee's  staff. —  E.  M.  L. 
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himself)  were  disappointed  at  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the  Wilderness  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  and  that  General  Grant's  constant  "  hammering  " 
with  his  largely  superior  force  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  depressing  effect 
upon  both  officers  and  men.  "  It's  no  use  killing  these  fellows ;  a  half-dozen 
take  the  place  of  every  one  we  kill,"  was  a  common  remark  in  our  army.  We 
knew  that  our  resources  of  men  were  exhausted,  and  that  the  vastly  greater 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  brought  fully  to  bear,  even  in  this 
costly  kind  of  warfare,  must  wear  us  out  in  the  end.  The  question  with  us 
(and  one  often  asked  at  the  time)  was,  "  How  long  will  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  the  army  itself,  stand  it  ? "  We  heard  much  about  the  demorali- 
zation of  Grant's  army,  and  of  the  mutterings  of  discontent  at  home  with  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  we  verily  believed  that  their  patience  would 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

So  far  as  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  men  were  concerned,  they  were  little 
if  at  all  impaired  by  the  terrible  strain  that  had  been  put  upon  them.  Had 
General  Lee  so  ordered,  they  would  have  attacked  the  Federal  army,  after 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  with  the  same  courage,  though  perhaps  more  quiet, 
that  they  had  displayed  on  entering  the  campaign  thirty  days  before.  The 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  so  well  seasoned  and  tempered  that,  like  the 
famous  Toledo  blade,  it  could  be  bent  back  and  doubled  upon  itself,  and  then 
spring  again  into  perfect  shape. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  both  armies  that  in  this  terrible  thirty  days'  strug- 
gle their  courage  and  endurance  was  superb.  Both  met  "foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel,"  and  battles  were  fought  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  between 
men  of  kindred  race,  and  nowhere  else  than  in  America. 


A  RABBIT  IN  A  CONFEDERATE  CAMP. 


SECOND  DAY  OF  THE    BATTLE  OF   THE  WILDERNESS,    MAr  6,    1864— VIEW  TOWARD   PARKER'S  STORE,    FROM   THE  LACY   HOUSE,   THE  HEADQUARTERS 
OF  GRANT,  MEADE,   AND  WARREN.      FROM  A  SKETCH   MADE  AT  THE  TIME. 
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EXTRACT  PROM  HIS  REPORT  AS  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  DATED  JULY  22D,  1865. 


GENERAL    GRANT  WHITTLING   DURING  THE 
BATTLE    OF    THE  WILDERNESS. 
FROM    A  SKETCH    MADE    AT   THE  TIME. 


The  movement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac 
commenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of 
May,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  and  orders 
of  Major-General  Meade, 
pursuant  to  instructions. 
Before  night,  the  whole 
army  was  across  the 
Rapidan  (the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  corps  crossing  at 
Germanna  Ford,  and  the 
Second  Corps  at  Ely's 
Ford,  the  cavalry,  un- 
der Major-General  Sheridan,  moving  in  advance), 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  trains,  numbering 
about  four  thousand  wagons,  meeting  with  but 
slight  opposition.  The  average  distance  traveled 
by  the  troops  that  day  was  about  twelve  miles. 
This  I  regarded  as  a  great  success,  and  it  removed 
from  my  mind  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
I  had  entertained :  that  of  crossing  the  river  in 
the  face  of  an  active,  large,  well-appointed,  and 
ably  commanded  army,  and  how  so  large  a  train 
was  to  be  carried  through  a  hostile  country  and 
protected.  Early  on  the  5th  the  advance  corps 
(the  Fifth,  Major-General  G.  K.  Warren  command- 
ing) met  and  engaged  the  enemy  outside  his  in- 
trenchments  near  Mine  Run.  The  battle  raged 
furiously  all  day,  the  whole  army  being  brought 
into  the  fight  as  fast  as  the  corps  could  be  got  upon 
the  field,  which,  considering  the  density  of  the 
forest  and  narrowness  of  the  roads,  was  done  with 
commendable  promptness. 


General  Burnside,  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  was,  at 
the  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved,  left  with 
the  bulk  of  his  corps  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  holding 
the  road  back  to  Bull  Run,  with  instructions  not  to 
move  until  he  received  notice  that  a  crossing  of  the 
Rapidan  was  secured,  but  to  move  promptly  as 
soon  as  such  notice  was  received.  This  crossing 
he  was  apprised  of  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th. 
By  G  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  was  lead- 
ing his  corps  into  action  near  the  Wilderness  Tav- 
ern, some  of  his  troops  having  marched  a  distance 
of  over  thirty  miles,  crossing  both  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Rapidan  rivers.  Considering  that  a  large 
proportion,  probably  two-thirds  of  his  command, 
was  composed  of  new  troops,  unaccustomed  to 
marches  and  carrying  the  aceouterments  of  a  sol- 
dier, this  was  a  remarkable  march. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  renewed  by  us 
at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  until  darkness  set  in, 
each  army  holding  substantially  the  same  position 
that  they  had  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  After 
dark,  the  enemy  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  turn  our 
right  flank,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners 
and  creating  considerable  confusion.  But  the 
promptness  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  person- 
ally present  and  commanded  that  part  of  our  line, 
soon  re-formed  it  and  restored  order.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  reconnoissances  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  behind  his  intrenched  lines, 
with  pickets  to  the  front,  covering  a  part  of  the 
battle-field.  From  this  it  was  evident  to  my  mind 
that  the  two  days'  fighting  had  satisfied  him  of 
his  inability  to  further  maintain  the  contest  in 
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the  open  field,  notwithstanding  his  advantage  of 
position,  and  that  he  would  wait  an  attack  behind 
his  works.  I  therefore  determined  to  push  on  and 
put  my  whole  force  between  him  and  Richmond ; 
and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  a  movement 
by  his  right  flank.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the 
march  was  commenced  toward  Spotsylvania  Court 
House,  the  Fifth  Corps  moving  on  the  most  direct 
road.  But  the  enemy,  having  become  apprised  of 
our  movement  and  having  the  shorter  line,  was 
enabled  to  reach  there  first.  On  the  8th  General 
Warren  met  a  force  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  oppose  and  delay  his  advance  to  gain 
time  to  fortify  the  line  taken  up  at  Spotsylvania. 
This  force  was  steadily  driven  back  on  the  main 
force,  within  the  recently  constructed  works,  after 
considerable  fighting,  resulting  in  severe  loss  to 
both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General 
Sheridan  started  on  a  raid  against  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communication  with  Richmond.  The  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring  and 
fighting,  without  decisive  results.  Among  the 
killed  on  the  9th  was  that  able  and  distinguished 
soldier  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  command- 
ing the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Major-General  H.  G. 
Wright  succeeded  him  in  command.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  a  general  attack  was  made  on 
the  enemy  in  position.  The  Second  Corps,  Major- 
General  Hancock  commanding,  carried  a  salient  of 
his  line,  capturing  most  of  [Edward]  Johnson's  di- 
vision of  E  well's  corps  and  t  wenty  pieces  of  artillery. 
But  the  resistance  was  so  obstinate  that  the  advan- 
tage gained  did  not  prove  decisive.  The  13th, 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  were  consumed  in 
manoeuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reenforce- 
ments  from  Washington.  Deeming  it  impracti- 
cable to  make  any  further  attack  upon  the  enemy 
at  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  orders  were  issued 
on  the  18th  with  a  view  to  a  movement  to  the 
North  Anna,  to  commence  at  12  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  19th.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th,  Ewell's  corps  came  out  of  its  works 
on  our  extreme  right  flank ;  but  the  attack  was 
promptly  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  This  de- 
layed the  movement  to  the  North  Anna  until 
the  night  of  the  21st,  when  it  was  commenced. 
But  the  enemy,  again  having  the  shorter  line  and 


being  in  possession  ot 
the  main  roads,  was 
enabled  to  reach  the 
North  Anna  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  took 
position  behind  it.  The 
Fifth  Corps  reached 
the  North  Anna  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d, 
closely  followed  by  the 
Sixth  Corps.  The  Sec- 
ond and  Ninth  corps 
got  up  about  the  same 
time,  the  Second  hold- 
ing the  railroad  bridge, 
and  the  Ninth  lying  be- 
tween that  and  Jericho 
Ford.  General  War- 
ren effected  a  crossing 
the  same  afternoon,  and  got  a  position  without 
much  opposition.  Soon  after  getting  into  position 
he.  was  violently  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  en- 
emy with  great  slaughter.  On  the  25th  General 
Sheridan  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  raid  on  which  he  started  from  Spot- 
sylvania, having  destroyed  the  depots  at  Beaver 
Dam  and  Ashland  stations,  four  trains  of  cars, 
large  supplies  of  rations,  and  many  miles  of  rail- 
road-track; recaptured  about  four  hundred  of 
our  men  on  their  way  to  Richmond  as  prisoners 
of  war;  met  and  defeated  the  enemy's  cavalry 
at  Yellow  Tavern ;  carried  the  first  line  of  works 
around  Richmond  (but  finding  the  second  line 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault),  recrossed  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge  under  heavy  fire,  and  moved  by  a  detour  to 
Haxall's  Landing,  on  the  James  River,  where  he 
communicated  with  General  Butler.  This  raid  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  force,  making  it  comparatively  easy  to 
guard  our  trains. 

General  Butler  moved  his  main  force  up  the 
James  River,  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  General  Gillmore  having  joined  him 
with  the  Tenth  Corps.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a 
force  of  1800  cavalry,  by  way  of  West  Point,  to 
form  a  junction  with  him  wherever  he  might  get  a 
foothold,  and  a  force  of  3000  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Kautz,  from  Suffolk,  to  operate  against  the 
road  south  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  On  the 
5th  he  occupied,  without  opposition,  both  City 
Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred,  his  movement  being 
a  complete  surprise.  On  the  6th  he  was  in  posi- 
tion with  his  main  army,  and  commenced  intrench- 
ing. On  the  7th  he  made  a  reconnoissance  against 
the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad,  destroying 
a  portion  of  it  after  some  fighting.  On  the  9th  he 
telegraphed  as  follows : 

"  Headquarters,  near  Bermuda  Landing, 
May  9th,  1864. 
•'  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Our  operations  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
With  1700  cavalry  we  have  advanced  up  the  Peninsula, 
forced  the.  Chickahominy,  and  have  safely  brought  them 
to  their  present  position.  These  were  colored  cavalry, 
and  are  now  holding  our  advance  pickets  toward  Eich- 
niond. 
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"General  Kautz,  with  tliroo  thousand  cavalry  from 
Suffolk,  on  the  same  day  with  our  movement  up  I  lie 
James  River,  forced  the  Black  Water,  burned  the  mil- 
road  bridge  at  Stony  Creek,  below  Petersburg,  cutting 
into  Beauregard's  force  at  that  point. 

"Wo  have  lauded  here,  intrenched  ourselves,  de- 
stroyed many  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a  position  which, 
with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the  whole 
of  Lee's  army.    I  have  ordered  up  the  supplies. 

"Beauregard,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  was 
left  south  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  by  Kautz. 
That  portion  which  reached  Petersburg  under  Hill  I  have 
whipped  to-day,  killing  and  wounding  many,  and  taking 
many  prisoners,  alter  a  severe  and  well-contested  tight. 

"General  Grant  will  not  bo  troubled  with  any  further 
reinforcements  to  Leo  from  Beauregard's  force. 

"  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Major-General." 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  morning  of  the 
14th  he  carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  first  line 
of  defenses  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  with 
small  loss.  The  time  thus  consumed  from  the  6th 
lost  to  ns  the  benefit  of  the  surprise  and  capture 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  enabling,  as  it  did, 
Beauregard  to  collect  his  loose  forces  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  bring  them  to  the  defense  of 
those  places.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  attacked 
General  Butler  in  his  position  in  front  of  Drewry's 
Bluff.  He  was  forced  back,  or  drew  back,  into  his 
intrenchments  between  the  forks  of  the  James  and 
Appomattox  rivers,  the  enemy  intrenching  strongly 
in  his  front,  thus  covering  his  railroads,  the  city, 
and  all  that  was  valuable  to  him.  His  army,  there- 
fore, though  in  a  position  of  great  security,  was 
as  completely  shut  off  from  further  operations 
directly  against  Richmond  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
bottle  strongly  corked.  It  required  but  a  compar- 
atively small  force  of  the  enemy  to  hold  it  there. 

On  the  12th  General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  started  on  a  raid  against  the  Danville  Railroad, 
which  he  struck  at  Coalfield,  Powhatan,  and  Chula 
stations,  destroying  them,  the  railroad  track,  two 
freight  trains,  and  one  locomotive,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  commissary  and  other  stores; 
thence,  crossing  to  the  South  Side  Road,  struck  it 
at  Wilson's,  Wellsville,  and  Black's  and  White's 
stations,  destroying  the  road  and  station-houses ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  City  Point,  which  he  reached 
on  the  18th. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  and  prior  to  the  movement 
of  General  Butler,  the  enemy,  with  a  land  force 
under  General  Hoke  and  an  iron-clad  ram,  attacked 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  commanded  by  General  H.  W. 
Wessells,  and  our  gun-boats  there ;  and,  after 
severe  fighting,  the  place  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  the  entire  garrison  and  armament  captured. 
The  gun-boat  Southfield  was  sunk, 
and  the  Miami  disabled. 

The  army  sent  to  operate  against 
Richmond  having  hermetically 
sealed  itself  up  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, the  enemy  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  most,  if  not  all,  the  rein- 
forcements brought  from  the  South 
by  Beauregard  against  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  In  addition  to  this 
reinforcement,  a  very  considerable 
one,  probably  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  men,  was  obtained  by  call- 


ing in  the  scattered  troops  under  Breckinridge 
from  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

The  position  of  Bermuda  Hundred  was  as  easy 
to  defend  as  it  was  difficult  to  operate  from  against 
the  enemy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  from 
it  all  available  forces,  leaving  enough  only  to 
secure  what  had  been  gained  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  22d,  I  directed  that  they  be  sent  forward,  under 
command  of  Major-General  W.  F.  Smith,  to  join 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  Major-General  A.  E.  Burnside, 
was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
from  this  time  forward  constituted  a  portion  of 
Major-General  Meade's  command. 

Finding  the  enemy's  position  on  the  North  Anna 
stronger  than  either  of  his  previous  ones,  I  with- 
drew on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  North  Anna,  and  moved  via  Hanover  Town 
to  turn  the  enemy's  position  by  his  right. 

Generals  Torbert's  and  Merritt's  divisions  of  cav- 
alry, under  Sheridan,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  led  the 
advance  ;  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  at  Hanover 
Town,  after  considerable  fighting,  and  on  the  28th 
the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  had  a  severe  but  suc- 
cessful engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Hawes's 
Shop.  On  the  29th  and  30th  we  advanced,  with 
heavy  skmnishing,  to  the  Hanover  Court  House  and 
Cold  Harbor  road,  and  developed  the  enemy's 
position  north  of  the  Chiekahominy.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  the  enemy  came  out  and 
attacked  our  left,  but  was  repulsed  with  very  con- 
siderable loss.  An  attack  was  immediately  ordered 
by  General  Meade,  along  his  whole  line,  which 
resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  from  a  part  of  his 
intrenched  skirmish  line. 

On  the  31st  General  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry 
destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  South  Anna 
River,  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  on  the  same  day, 
reached  Cold  Harbor,  and  held 
it  until  relieved  by  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  General  Smith's  com- 
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mand,  which  had  just  arrived,  via  White  House, 
from  General  Butler's  army. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  an  attack  was  made  at 
5  P.  M.  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and  the  troops  under 
General  Smith,  the  other  corps  being  held  in  read- 
iness to  advance  on  the  receipt  of  orders.  This 
resulted  in  our  carrying  and  holding  the  enemy's 
first  line  of  works  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  and  in  front  of  General  Smith.  During  the 
attack  the  enemy  made  repeated  assaults  on  each 
of  the  corps  not  engaged  in  the  main  attack,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  every  instance. 
That  night  he  made  several  assaults  to  regain  what 
he  had  lost  in  the  day,  but  failed.  The  2d  was 
spent  in  getting  troops  into  position  for  an  attack 
on  the  3d.  On  the  3d  of  June  we  again  assaulted 
the  enemy's  work,  in  the  hope  of  driving  him  from 
his  position.  In  this  attempt  our  loss  was  heavy, 
while  that  of  the  enemy,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  comparatively  light.  It  was  the  only  general 
attack  made  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  which 
did  not  inflict  upon  the  enemy  losses  to  compen- 
sate for  our  own  losses.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  all  previous  attacks  resulted 
in  victories  to  our  arms,  or  accomplished  as  much 
as  I  had  hoped  from  them  ;  but  they  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy  severe  losses,  which  tended,  in  the  end, 
to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  to  his  defenses 
around  Richmond,  it  was  impossible  by  any  flank 
movement  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  city. 
I  was  still  in  a  condition  either  to  move  by  his  left 
flank,  and  invest  Richmond  from  the  north  side, 
or  continue  my  move  by  his  right  flank  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James.  While  the  former  might 
have  been  better  as  a  covering  for  Washington,  yet 
a  full  survey  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  me  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  hold  a  line  north  and 
east  of  Richmond  that  would  protect  the  Freder- 
icksburg Railroad,  a  long,  vulnerable  line,  which 
would  exhaust  much  of  our  strength  to  guard,  and 


that  would  have  to  be  protected  to  supply  the 
army,  and  would  leave  open  to  the  enemy  all  his 
lines  of  communication  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James.  My  idea,  from  the  start,  had  been  to  beat 
Lee's  army  north  of  Richmond,  if  possible ;  then, 
after  destroying  his  lines  of  communication  north 
of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the  army  to  the 
south  side,  and  besiege  Lee  in  Richmond,  or  fol- 
low him  south  if  he  should  retreat.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  it  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  deemed  it  of  the  first  importance  to  run  no 
risks  with  the  army  he  then  had.  He  acted  purely 
on  the  defensive,  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly 
on  the  offensive  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and 
where,  in  case  of  repulse,  he  could  easily  retire 
behind  them.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  life 
than  I  was  willing  to  make,  all  could  not  be  ac- 
complished that  I  had  designed  north  of  Richmond. 
I  thereforo  determined  to  continue  to  hold  sub- 
stantially the  ground  we  then  occupied,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  favorable  circumstances  that  might 
present  themselves,  until  the  cavalry  could  be 
sent  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville  to  effect- 
ually break  up  the  railroad  connection  between 
Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Lynch- 
burg ;  and  when  the  cavalry  got  well  off,  to  move 
the  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
by  the  enemy's  right  flank,  where  I  felt  I  could 
cut  off  all  his  sources  of  supply,  except  by  the 
canal. 

On  the  7th,  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  got  off  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  with  instructions  to 
Hunter,  whom  I  hoped  he  would  meet  near  Char- 
lottesville, to  join  his  forces  to  Sheridan's,  and 
after  the  work  laid  out  for  them  was  thoroughly 
done,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  route 
laid  down  in  Sheridan's  instructions. 

On  the  10th  [9  th]  of  June  General  Butler  sent  a 
force  of  infantry  under  General  Gillmore,  and  of  cav- 
alry under  General  Kautz,  to  capture  Petersburg,  if 
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possible,  and  destroy  the  railroad  and  common 
bridges  across  the  Appomattox.  The  cavalry  car- 
ried the  works  on  the  south  side,  and  penetrated 
well  in  toward  the  town,  but  were  forced  to  retire. 
General  Gillmore,  finding  the  works  which  he 
approached  very  strong,  and  deeming  an  assault 
impracticable,  returned  to  Bermuda  Hundred  with- 
out attempting  one. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  the  possession  of 
Petersburg  I  sent  back  to  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
City  Point  General  Smith's  command  by  water  via 
the  White  House,  to  reach  there  in  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  Petersburg  before  the  enemy, 
becoming  aware  of  our  intention,  could  reenforce 
the  place. 

The  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  commenced 
after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  One  di- 
vision of  cavalry,  under  General  Wilson,  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long 
Bridge,  and  moved  out  to  White  Oak  Swamp,  to 
cover  the  crossings  of  the  other  corps.  The  ad- 
vance corps  reached  James  River,  at  Wilcox's 
Landing  and  Charles  City  Court  House,  on  the 
night  of  the  13th. 

During  three  long  years  the  armies  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Northern  Virginia  had  been  confront- 
ing each  other.  In  that  time  they  had  fought 
more  desperate  battles  than  it  probably  ever  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  two  armies  to  fight,  without  ma- 
terially changing  the  vantage-ground  of  either. 
The  Southern  press  and  people,  with  more  shrewd- 


ness than  was  displayed  in  the  North,  finding  that 
they  had  failed  to  capture  Washington  and  march 
on  to  New  York,  as  they  had  boasted  they  would  do, 
assumed  that  they  only  defended  their  capital  and 
Southern  territory.  Hence,  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
and  all  the  other  battles  that  had  been  fought  were 
by  them  set  down  as  failures  on  our  part  and  vic- 
tories for  them.  Their  army  believed  this.  It  pro- 
duced a  morale  which  could  only  be  overcome  by 
desperate  and  continuous  hard  fighting.  The  bat- 
tles of  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  North  Anna, 
and  Cold  Harbor,  bloody  and  terrible  as  they  were 
on  our  side,  were  even  more  damaging  to  the  en- 
emy, and  so  crippled  him  as  to  make  him  wary 
ever  after  of  taking  the  offensive.  His  losses  in 
men  were  probably  not  so  great,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  were,  save  in  the  Wilderness,  almost  in- 
variably the  attacking  party ;  and  when  he  did 
attack,  it  was  in  the  open  field.  The  details  of 
these  battles,  which  for  endurance  and  bravery  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed, are  given  in  the  report  of  Major-General 
Meade  and  the  subordinate  reports  accompany- 
ing it. 

During  the  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  from  the 
Kapidan  to  the  James  River,  the  army  had  to  be  sup- 
plied from  an  ever-shifting  base,  by  wagons,  over 
narrow  roads,  through  a  densely  wooded  country, 
with  a  lack  of  wharves  at  each  new  base  from 
which  to  conveniently  discharge  vessels.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  therefore  be  awarded  to  the 
quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  for  the 


MANSION    AND  GROUNDS   ON   MARTE'S  HILL. 

This  sketch  is  from  a  photograph  taken  during  the  Wilderness  campaign  when  the  mansion  and  grounds  were 
filled  with  Union  wounded.   The  portico  faces  Fredericksburg,  and  a  few  paces  in  front  of  it 
the  hill  drops  abruptly  to  the  sunken  Telegraph  road  and  stone  wall. 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  8TAF1'  AT  MASSAPONAX  CHURCH,   MAV  21,   1864.    FROM  A  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH. 

General  Grant  is  sitting  with  his  hack  to.  the  smaller  tree. 


zeal  and  efficiency  displayed  by  them.  Under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  chief  quartermaster, 
Brigadier-General  R.  Ingalls,  the  trains  were  made 
to  occupy  all  the  available  roads  between  the  army 
and  our  water-base,  and  but  little  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  protecting  them. 

The  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and  Shenandoah 
valleys,  under  General  Sigel,  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  May.  General  Crook,  who  had  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Kanawha  expedition,  divided 
his  forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  com- 
posed of  cavalry,  to  General  Averell.  They  crossed 
the  mountains  by  separate  routes.  Averell  struck 
the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wythe- 
ville,  on  the  10th,  and,  proceeding  to  New  River 
and  Christiansburg,  destroyed  the  road,  several  im- 
portant bridges  and  depots,  including  New  River 


Bridge,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  at  Union  on 
the  15th.  General  Sigel  moved  up  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  met  the  enemy  at  New  Market  on  the 
15th,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  was  defeated 
with  heavy  loss,  and  retired  behind  Cedar  Creek. 
Not  regarding  the  operations  of  General  Sigel  as 
satisfactory,  I  asked  his  removal  from  command, 
and  Major-General  Hunter  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him.  His  instructions  were  embraced  in  the 
following  dispatches  to  Major-General  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck,  chief-of-staff  of  the  army: 

"  Near  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Va., 
May  20th,  1864. 

"  The  enemy  are  evidently  relying  for  supplies  greatly 
on  such  as  are  brought  over  the  branch  road  running 
through  Staunton.  On  tlie  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it 
would  he  better  for  General  Hunter  to  move  in  that 
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direction;  reach  Htaunton  and  Gordonsvillo  or  Char- 
lottesville, if  he  does  not  meet  too  much  opposition.  If 
he  can  hold  at  bay  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  will  be 
doing  good  service.    .    .  . 

"U.  8.  Grant,  Lieutcnaut-Oeueral. 
"Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck." 

"  Jericho  Pobd,  va., 
May  25th,  1864. 
"  If  Hunter  can  possibly  get  to  Charlottesville  and 
Lynchburg,  he  should  do  so,  living  ou  the  country.  The 
railroads  and  canal  should  be  destroyed  beyond  possi- 
bility of  repairs  for  weeks.  Completing  this,  he  could 
find  his  way  back  to  his  original  base,  or  from  about 
Gordonsvillc  join  this  army. 

"  U.  8.  Grant,  Licutenant-General. 
"  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck." 

General  Hunter  immediately  took  up  the  offen- 
sive, and,  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  met 
the  enemy  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Piedmont,  and, 
after  a  battle  of  ten  hours,  routed  and  defeated 
him,  capturing  on  the  field  of  battle  1500  men, 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  300  stand  of  small- 
arms.  On  the  Sth  of  the  same  month  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Crook  and  Averell  at  Staunton,  from 
which  place  he  moved  direct  on  Lynchburg,  via 
Lexington,  which  place  [Lynchburg]  he  reached 
and  invested  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  Up  to  this 
time  he  was  very  successful ;  and  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  with  him  sufficient  ordnance  stores 
over  so  long  a  march,  through  a  hostile  country,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  captured  that,  to  the  enemy 
important,  point.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
supplies  and  manufactories  was  very  great.  To 
meet  this  movement  under  General  Hunter,  Gen- 
eral Lee  sent  a  force,  perhaps  equal  to  a  corps,  a 
part  of  which  reached  Lynchburg  a  short  time  be- 
fore Hunter.  After  some  skirmishing  on  the  17th 
and  18th,  General  Hunter,  owing  to  a  want  of  am- 
munition to  give  battle,  retired  from  before  the 
place.  Unfortunately,  this  want  of  ammunition 
left  him  no  choice  of  route  for  his  return  but  by 
way  of  Kanawha.  This  lost  to  us  the  use  of  his 
troops  for  several  weeks  from  the  defense  of  the 
North. 

Had  General  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  Char- 
lottesville,  instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instruc- 
tions contemplated,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  have  covered  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
against  the  enemy,  should  the  force  he  met  have 
seemed  to  endanger  it.  If  it  did  not,  he  would 
have  been  within  easy  distance  of  the  James  River 
canal,  on  the  main  line  of  communication  between 
Lynchburg  and  the  force  sent  for  its  defense.  I 
have  never  taken  exception  to  the  operations  of 
General  Hunter,  and  am  not  now  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he  acted  within 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  service.  The  prompt- 
itude of  his  movements  and  his  gallantry  should 
entitle  him  to  the  commendation  of  his  country. 

To  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  The  Sec- 
ond Corps  commenced  crossing  the  James  River 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  by  ferry-boats  at  Wil- 
cox's Landing.  The  laying  of  the  pontoon-bridge 
was  completed  about  midnight  of  the  14th,  and 


the  crossing  of  tho  balance  of  the  army  was  rapidly 
pushed  forward  by  both  bridge  and  ferry. 

After  the  crossing  had  commenced,  I  proceeded 
by  steamer  to  Bermuda  Hundred  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  immediate  capture  of  Peters- 
burg. 

The  instructions  to  General  Butler  were  verbal, 
and  were  for  him  to  send  General  Smith  immedi- 
ately, that  night,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  give 
him  w  ithout  sacrificing  the  position  he  then  held. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  return  at  once  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  hasten  its  crossing,  and  throw  it 
forward  to  Petersburg  by  divisions  as  rapidly  as  it 
could  be  done  ;  that  we  could  reenforce  our  armies 
more  rapidly  there  than  the  enemy  could  bring 
troops  against  us.  General  Smith  got  off  as  di- 
rected, and  confronted  the  enemy's  pickets  near 
Petersburg  before  daylight  next  morning,  but,  for 
some  reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  satis- 
factorily understand,  did  not  get  ready  to  assault 
his  main  lines  until  near  sundown.  Then,  with  a 
part  of  his  command  only,  he  made  the  assault, 
and  carried  the  lines  north-east  of  Petersburg 
from  the  Appomattox  River,  for  a  distance  of  over 
two  and  a  half  miles,  capturing  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  This  was 
about  7  p.  m.  Between  the  line  thus  captured  and 
Petersburg  there  were  no  other  works,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  enemy  had  reenforced 
Petersburg  with  a  single  brigade  from  any  source. 
The  night  was  clear — the  moon  shining  brightly — 
and  favorable  to  further  operations.  General 
Hancock,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps, 
reached  General  Smith  just  after  dark,  and  offered 
the  service  of  these  troops  as  he  (Smith)  might 
wish,  waiving  rank  to  the  named  commander,  who 
he  naturally  supposed  knew  best  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  what  to  do  with  the  troops.  But  in- 
stead of  taking  these  troops  and  pushing  at  once 
into  Petersburg,  he  requested  General  Hancock  to 
relieve  a  part  of  his  line  in  the  captured  works, 
which  was  done  before  midnight. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  the  next  morning  the 
enemy  was  in  force.  An  attack  was  ordered  to  be 
made  at  6  o'clock  that  evening  by  the  troops  under 
Smith  and  the  Second  and  Ninth  corps.  It  re- 
quired until  tbat  time  for  the  Ninth  Corps  to  get 
up  and  into  position.  The  attack  was  made  as 
ordered,  and  the  fighting  continued  with  but  little 
intermission  until  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
resulted  in  our  carrying  the  advance  and  some  of 
the  main  works  of  the  enemy  to  the  right  (our  left) 
of  those  previously  captured  by  General  Smith, 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  over  four  hundred 
prisoners. 

The  Fifth  Corps  having  got  up,  the  attacks  were 
renewed  and  persisted  in  with  great  vigor  on  the 
17th  and  18th,  but  only  resulted  in  forcing  the 
enemy  into  an  interior  line,  from  which  he  could 
not  be  dislodged.  The  advantages  of  position 
gained  by  us  were  very  great.  The  army  then  pro- 
ceeded to  envelop  Petersburg  toward  the  South 
Side  Railroad,  as  far  as  possible  without  attacking 
fortifications. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  S.  WEBB,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

BY  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker, 
and  Meade,  had  by  constant  attrition  worn  down  Lee's  command  until, 
in  the  minds  of  many  officers  and  men  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
front,  there  was  confidence  that  Lee  would  not  hold  out  against  our  army 
another  year. 

On  April  9th,  1864,  General  Grant  instructed  General  Meade  that  Lee's 
army  would  be  his  objective.  Meade  had  with  him,  according  to  his  report 
of  April  30th,  95,952  enlisted  men,  3486  officers,  and  274  guns.  Hancock's 
corps  contained  26,676  men ;  Warren's,  24,125  men ;  Sedgwick's,  22,584  men ;,! 
while  Sheridan  controlled  12,525  in  the  cavalry.  To  guard  all  the  trains 
there  was  a  special  detail  of  1200  men.  General  Grant  had  also  attached  the 
Ninth  Corps  (an  independent  command)  to  the  army  operating  under  his 
eye.  The  total  force  under  General  Grant,  including  Burnside,  was  4409 
officers  and  114,360  enlisted  men.  For  the  artillery  he  had  9945  enlisted 
men  and  285  officers ;  in  the  cavalry,  11,839  enlisted  men  and  585  officers ;  in 
the  provost  guards  and  engineers,  120  officers  and  3274  enlisted  men.  His 
118,000  men,  properly  disposed  for  battle,  would  have  covered  a  front  of  21 
miles,  two  ranks  deep,  with  one-third  of  them  held  in  reserve ;  while  Lee, 
with  his  62,000  men  similarly  disposed,  would  cover  only  12  miles.  Grant 
had  a  train  which  he  states  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  would  have  reached  from  the 
Rapidan  to  Richmond,  or  sixty-five  miles. 

J  These  three  corps  had  been  increased  by  the  in  my  opinion,  was  the  indirect  cause  of  much  of 
consolidation  with  them  of  the  First  and  Third  the  confusion  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  in  the 
corps  (see  p.  93).  Besides  causing  great  dissatis-  handling  of  troops  during  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
faction  throughout  the  army,  this  consolidation,  ness. —  A.  S.  W. 
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Of  Lee's  army,  Longstreet's  corps  (two  divisions)  numbered  about  10,000 ; 
Ewell's  corps  about  17,000.  A.  P.  Hill  went  into  the  Wilderness  with  about 
22,000  men  for  duty  in  the  ranks;  "Jeb"  Stuart's  cavalry  numbered  about 
8000,  and  the  artillery  about  4800.  Lee's  total  strength,  as  estimated  by 
General  Humphreys,  was  61,953  men,  and  the  number  of  field-guns  224. 

General  Grant's  aggregate  over  Lee  was  therefore  94  guns  and  56,819  enlisted 
men ;  but  then  Lee  had,  at  the  outset,  his  position  in  the  Wilderness,  and  Grant 
did  not  know  at  that  time,  as  did  General  Meade  and  General  Hooker,  to 
what  advantage 
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Lee  could 
the  Wilderness, 
with  its  woods, 
ravines,  plank 
roads,  and  dirt 
roads. 

The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  be- 
gan    to  cross 
the  Rapidan  at 
midnight  of  May 
3d,    after  due 
preparation  on 
the  part  of  Sher- 
idan's cavalry 
to     cover  our 
front.  A  can- 
vas    and  a 
wooden  pon- 
toon bridge 
were  laid  at 
at  Ely's  Ford, 

Mine  Ford.  These  three  fords  cover  about  seven  miles  of  the  Rapidan  River, 
which  in  general  flows  south-east. 

Hancock,  preceded  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  crossed  at  Ely's  Ford  and  moved 
to  Chancellorsville,  which  placed  him  on  the  left,  or  south-east,  side  of 
the  Wilderness  battle-field.  Warren,  with  Wilson's  cavalry  in  front  (and  fol- 
lowed by  Sedgwick),  crossed  at  Germanna  Ford  and  followed  the  Germanna 
Plank  road,  due  south-east,  to  Wilderness  Tavern.  Sedgwick  encamped 
for  the  night  three  miles  south  of  the  ford.  The  sixty-five  miles  of  trains 
were  until  2  p.  m.  of  May  5th  in  passing  over  Culpeper  Mine  Ford  and 
Germanna  Ford.  General  Humphreys,  who  was  Meade's  chief-of-staff  at 
the  time,  states  that  the  halt  of  the  infantry  on  the  4th  at  Chancellorsville 
and  the  Wilderness  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  moving  the  trains  across 
the  Rapidan. 

General  Law,  who  commanded  a  brigade  under  Longstreet,  states  that 
on  the  2d  of  May  General  Lee,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  his  officers, 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Union  army  would  cross  the  river  at  Germanna 
or  Ely's  Ford.  [See  p.  118.]  General  Lee's  headquarters  were  at  Orange  Court 
House ;  Longstreet,  with  his  corps,  was  distant  at  Gordonsville ;  Ewell  was 
near  at  hand  on  the  Rapidan,  above  Mine  Run ;  and  A.  P.  Hill  was  on  his 
left,  higher  up  the  stream  ;  and  it  seems  that  Lee  intended  to  move  with  his 
whole  force  against  Grant's  right  flank  as  soon  as  Grant  was  far  enough 
advanced  into  the  Wilderness  on  the  road  to  Richmond. 

As  for  the  Wilderness,  it  was  uneven,  with  woods,  thickets,  and  ravines 
right  and  left.    Tangled  thickets  of  pine,  scrub-oak,  and  cedar  prevented  our 

seeing  the  enemy,  and  prevented 
any  one  in  command  of  a  large 
force  from  determining  accurately 
the  position  of  the  troops  he  was 
ordering  to  and  fro.  The  appalling 
rattle  of  the  musketry,  the  yells  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  cheers  of  our 
own  men  were  constantly  in  our 
ears.  At  times,  our  lines  while  firing  could  not  see  the  array  of  the  enemy, 
not  fifty  yards  distant.  After  the  battle  was  fairly  begun,  both  sides  were 
protected  by  log  or  earth  breastworks. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  roads  which  shaped  the  movements  in  the 
Wilderness,  cross  the  Rapidan  from  the  north  and  imagine  yourself  standing 
on  the  Germanna  Plank  road,  where  the  Brock  road  intersects  it,  a  little  south 
of  Wilderness  Tavern,  and  facing  due  west.  In  general,  the  Union  right 
wing  (Sedgwick)  held  the  Germanna  road,  and  the  left  wing  (Hancock)  the 
Brock  road,  while  the  center  (Warren)  stretched  across  the  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  them.  At  the  Lacy  house,  in  this  angle,  Grant,  Meade,  and 
Warren  established  their  headquarters  during  the  day  of  the  5th.  If,  stand- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  these'  roads,  you  stretch  forward  your  arms,  the 
right  will  correspond  with  the  Orange  turnpike,  the  left  with  the  Orange 
Plank  road.  Down  the  Orange  turnpike,  on  May  5th,  Lee  sent  Ewell  against 
Warren,  while  two  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  advanced  by  the  Orange  Plank  road 
to  check  Hancock.  Nearly  a  day  later,  Longstreet  reached  the  field  on  the 
same  road  as  Hill.  The  engagements  fought  on  May  5th  by  Ewell  on  the 
Orange  turnpike,  and  by  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  Orange  Plank  road,  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  distinct  battles. 

Warren  received  orders  from  Meade  at  7:15  in  the  morning  to  attack  Ewell 
with  his  whole  force.  General  Sedgwick,  with  Wright's  division  and  Neill's 
brigade  of  Getty's  division,  was  ordered  to  move  out,  west  of  the  Germanna 
Plank  road,  connecting  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  was  disposed  across  the 
turnpike  in  advance  of  Wilderness  Tavern.  At  this  time  also,  General  Han- 
cock, at  Chancellorsville,  was  warned  by  General  Meade  that  the  enemy  had 
been  met  on  the  turnpike,  and  he  was  directed  to  halt  at  Todd's  tavern  until 
further  orders.  Meantime,  Crawford's  division  of  Warren's  corps,  between 
the  turnpike  and  plank  road,  in  advancing,  found  Wilson's  cavalry  skir- 
mishing with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  enemy's  cavalry.  At  8  A.  m.,  under 
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For  the  most  part  the  troops  are  indicated  by  divisions,  and  when  a  name  designates 
a  brigade  it  is  inclosed  iu  parentheses. —  Editors. 


orders,  Crawford  halted,  and,  hearing  that  our  cavalry,  at  Parker's  store, 
almost  directly  south  of  him,  was  in  need  of  support,  he  sent  out  skirmishers 
to  assist  them.  Those  skirmishers  struck  Hill's  corps,  moving  down  the 
Orange  Plank  road  toward  the  Brock  road.  Thus  at  8  a.  m.  General  Grant 
and  General  Meade  had  developed  the  presence  of  Hill  on  their  left  and 
Ewell  on  their  right.  Getty's  division  of  Sedgwick  had  reached  Wilderness 
Tavern ;  and  when  it  was  learned  that  Hill  was  coming  down  the  Orange 
Plank  road,  Getty  was  directed  to  move  out  toward  him,  by  way  of  the  Brock 
road,  and  drive  Hill  back,  if  possible,  behind  Parker's  store. 

On  our  right  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell  was  driven  back  along  the  Orange 
turnpike  in  confusion  by  General  Griffin  of  Warren's  corps.  Ricketts  and 
Wright  of  Sedgwick  were  delayed  in  reaching  their  position  on  the  right  of 
Warren,  and  for  lack  of  such  support  Griffin's  right  brigade  under  Ayres 
was  forced  back  and  two  guns  were  abandoned.  Wadsworth,  with  his  division 
of  Warren's  corps,  supplemented  by  Denison's  brigade  of  Robinson's  divi- 
sion, of  the  same  corps,  had  started  forward  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  he 
found  himself  with  his  left  toward  the  enemy.  McCandless's  brigade  of  Craw- 
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ford's  division  (also  of  Warren's  corps)  had  endeavored  to  obtain  a  position 
on  the  left  of  Wadsworth,  but  lost  its  bearings  in  the  entangled  woods  so  that 
its  left  came  in  contact  with  Ewell's  right,  and  it,  as  well  as  Wadsworth's  left, 
was  driven  in  by  Daniel's  and  Gordon's  brigades,  forming  the  right  of  Ewell. 
Thus  Crawford  was  left  with  his  left  flank  in  the  air,  and  he  of  necessity  was 
drawn  in  about  2  o'clock  and  posted  about  a  mile  south-west  from  the  Lacy 
house,  facing  toward  his  first  position  at  Chewning's  house.  Wadsworth 
finally  took  position  on  the  left  of  Crawford,  facing  toward  the  south  and 
west,  with  his  back  toward  the  Lacy  house.  Griffin,  on  Crawford's  right, 
reached  to  the  Orange  turnpike.  Wright's  division  of  Sedgwick  formed  on 
the  right  of  Griffin,  with  the  left  of  Upton's  brigade  resting  on  the  pike ;  then 
came  the  brigades  of  Penrose  and  Russell,  then  Neill's  brigade  of  Getty's 
division.  Soon  after  getting  into  position  Neill  and  Russell  were  attacked  by 
Johnson,  who  was  repulsed.  Still  farther  to  the  right,  toward  the  Germanna 
Plank  road,  Seymour,  of  Ricketts's  division,  came  up  and  took  position.  The 
entire  Union  front  line  was  now  intrenched. 

At  this  time  on  the  center  and  right  Warren  and  Sedgwick  were  securely 
blocked  by  Ewell's  single  corps.  On  the  left  of  the  line  the  situation  was 
this :  At  11  a.  m.  Hancock,  whose  advance  had  passed  Todd's  tavern,  received 
a  dispatch  stating  that  the  enemy  was  coming  down  the  Orange  Plank  road 
in  full  force,  and  he  was  directed  to  move  his  corps  up  to  the  Brock  road,  due 
north.  He  was  further  informed  that  Getty  had  been  sent  to  drive  the 
enemy  back,  and  must  be  supported  immediately;  that  on  the  turnpike 
Griffin  had  been  pushed  back  somewhat,  and  that  he  (Hancock)  must  push 
out  on  the  Plank  road  and  connect  his  right  with  Warren's  left. 
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Hancock  promptly  started  his  column,  and  met  General  Getty  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Plank  and  Germanna  roads.  Getty's  division  was  then  in  line,  of 
battle,  along  the  Brock  road,  with  Grant's  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  Plank  road, 
and  Wheaton's  and  Eustis's  brigades  on  the  right  of  the  road  which  the  troops 
were  intrenching.  This  was  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  5th.  Getty  informed  Hancock 
that  there  were  two  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  out  in  his  front,  and  Hancock 
directed  the  finishing  of  the  works  that  had  been  begun,  before  any  advance 
should  be  made.  Hancock  placed  Birney's  division  on  the  left  of  Getty,  in 
two  lines  of  battle  along  the  Brock  road,  and  Mott's  and  Gibbon's  divisions 
on  Birney's  left ;  Barlow's  division  held  the  extreme  left  and  formed  an  angle 
on  the  Brock  road  overlooking  the  bed  of  an  unfinished  railroad.  Most  of 
the  artillery  of  Hancock's  corps  was  posted  with  Barlow's  division.  J  Frank's 
brigade  of  Barlow's  division  was  stationed  partly  across  the  Brock  road,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Brock  road  and  a  cross-road  leading  to  the  Catharpin  road. 
All  of  Hancock's  corps  were  directed  to  throw  up  breastworks  of  logs  and  earth, 
the  intrenched  line  beginning  at  Getty's  left  and  extending  to  Barlow's  left, 
where  it  was  refused  to  cover  the  flank.  The  second  line,  of  the  Second 
Corps,  also  threw  up  earth-works,  and  a  third  intrenched  line  was  formed 
behind  Birney  and  Mott  nearest  the  Plank  road. 

At  4:30  p.  m.  Getty  started  to  the  attack,  and  marched  but  four  hun- 
dred yards  when  he  struck  Heth's  division  of  Hill's  corps,  and  found  the 
enemy  in  force,  his  right  having  been  reenforced  by  Wilcox's  division.  Han- 
cock threw  forward  Birney  and  Mott  on  the  left  of  Getty,  and  put  a  section 
of  Ricketts's  old  battery  on  the  Plank  road.  General  Hancock  says  in  his 
report :  "  The  fight  here  became  very  fierce  at  once,  the  lines  of  battle  were 
exceedingly  close,  the  musketry  continuous  and  deadly  along  the  entire 
line."&  Carroll's  and  Owen's  brigades  of  Gibbon's  division  were  sent  in  to 
support  Getty,  upon  the  Plank  road.  Colonel  Carroll,  an  excellent  fighting 
man,  was  wounded,  but  remained  on  the  field.  More  to  the  left,  Brooke  and 
Smyth,  of  Barlow's  division,  attacked  the  right  of  Hill,  and  forced  it  back. 
About  4  o'clock,  also,  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  sent  from  his  position  near 
the  Lacy  house  to  strike  across  the  country  toward  the  Plank  road,  halted  for 
the  night  in  line  of  battle,  facing  nearly  south  between  Tapp's  house  and  the 
Brock  road.  I  This  ended  the  operations  of  May  5th,  leaving  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  close  contact  with  Ewell  and  Hill. 

\  According  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker's  ac-  troops;  for  in  front  of  and  around  them  was  a 

count,  in  the  "  History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,"  dense  forest  of  saplings,  the  20th  Massachusetts 

Dow's  6th  Maine  Battery  was  placed  in  the  second  and  other  of  our  troops  were  in  the  thicket,  not 

line  on  Mott's  left,  and  a  section  of  Bicketts's  "  F,"  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant.  Their 

1st  Pennsylvania  Artillery  was  posted  with  the  presence   was  made  known  by  their  advance 

troops  of  General  Getty. —  Editors.  through  the  brush,  and  their  return  fire,  aimed  as 

Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  informs  me  that  on  they  supposed  at  the  enemy,  had  cut  off  the  saplings 

a  visit  he  made  to  the  battle-field  of  the  Wilderness  four  and  five  feet  above  the  ground,  as  regularly  as 

after  the  war,  in  going  over  the  ground  where  on  if  they  had  been  cut  by  a  machine.   Many  of  the 

May  6th,  the  next  day,  the  20th  Massachusetts,  of  broken  tree-tops  were  still  hanging  when  Colonel 

my  brigade,  lost  a  third  of  its  numbers,  he  found  Lyman  visited  the  ground. —  A.  S.  W. 

the  line  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  be  just  behind  \.  Humphreys,  to  show  how  bewildering  was  the 

the  crest  of  a  slight  elevation,  where  they  had  dense  forest  growth,  says,  "  Many  men  from  both 

placed  a  row  of  logs,  by  which  they  were  effectu-  armies,  looking  for  water  during  the  night,  found 

ally  screened  from  the  bullets  and  the  sight  of  our  themselves  within  the  opposite  lines."— A.  S.  W. 
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During  the  night  of  the  5th  orders  were  given  for  a  general  attack  by 
Sedgwick,  Warren,  and  Hancock  at  5  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Burnside,  who,  with  his  corps,  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad  back  to  Bull  Run,  set  his  corps  in  motion  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  and  made  a  forced  march  to  the  field.  The  leading  division, 
under  Stevenson,  moving  from  Brandy  Station,  crossed  at  Germanna  Ford 
the  night  of  the  5th,  was  held  in  reserve  at  Wilderness  Tavern,  and  joined 
Hancock  on  the  Brock  road  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  6th.  Potter  and  Willcox,  com- 
ing from  Bealton  and  Rappahannock  Station,  reached  the  field  about  day- 
light, and  were  ordered  to  fill  the  gap  between  Warren  and  Hancock  and 
join  in  the  general  attack.  J)  Ferrero's  colored  division,  after  a  forced  march 
of  forty  miles,  was  held  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  trains. 

Longstreet's  arrival  on  the  field  was  known  and  reported  by  General  Han- 
cock to  General  Meade  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  6th;  indeed,  it  was  found  that  Long- 
street  was  present  when,  at  5  o'clock,  my  brigade  (of  Gibbon's  division)  was 
ordered  to  relieve  General  Getty.  When  I  advanced  I  immediately  became 
engaged  with  Field's  division,  consisting  of  Gregg's,  Benning's,  Law's,  and 
Jenkins's  brigades,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Orange  Plank  road. 

Just  before  5  o'clock  the  right  of  the  line  under  Sedgwick  was  attacked  by 
the  Confederates,  and  gradually  the  firing  extended  along  the  whole  front. 
Wadsworth's  division  fought  its  way  across  Hancock's  front  to  the  Plank 
road,  and  advanced  along  that  road.  Hancock  pushed  forward  Birney  with 
his  own  and  Mott's  divisions,  Gibbon's  division  supporting,  on  the  left  of 
the  Plank  road,  and  soon  drove  his  opponents  from  their  rifle-pits,  and 
for  the  time  being  appeared  to  have  won  a  victory.  His  left,  however, 
under  Barlow,  had  not  advanced.  From  information  derived  from  prisoners 
and  from  the  cavalry  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Todd's  tavern,  it  was  be- 
lieved at  this  time  that  Longstreet  was  working  around  the  left  to  attack  the 
line  along  the  Brock  road.  Instead  of  attacking  there,  Longstreet  moved  to 
the  support  of  Hill,  and  just  as  the  Confederates  gave  way  before  Birney's 
assault,  Longstreet's  leading  division,  under  General  C.  W.  Field,  reached 
Birney's  battle-ground  and  engaged  my  line. 

Thus  at  8  o'clock  Hancock  was  battling  against  both  Hill  and  Longstreet. 
General  Gibbon  had  command  on  the  left.  Hancock  himself  was  looking  out 
for  the  Plank  road. 

Warren's  Fifth  Corps,  in  front  of  Ewell,  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  General 
Grant,  in  making  frequent  and  persistent  attacks  throughout  the  morning, 
without  success.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Wright,  of  Sedgwick's  Sixth 
Corps,  who  was  attacking  Ewell's  left ;  but  Ewell  was  too  strongly  intrenched 
to  be  driven  back  from  his  line  by  the  combined  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps. 

General  Burnside,  with  the  divisions  of  Willcox  and  Potter,  attempted  to 
relieve  Hancock  by  passing  up  between  the  turnpike  and  the  Plank  road  to 

J)  General  Humphreys  remarks  in  his  account  o'clock,  I  can  state  that  it  was  never  closed  on  the 

as  follows :  "For,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  part  of  the  Union  troops.    My  aide,  Colonel  W.  T. 

the  gap  between  Hill  and  Ewell  was  not  yet  closed,  Simms,  was  badly  wounded,  on  my  right,  while 

neither  was  that  between  Hancock  and  Warren."  seeking  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ninth  Corps 

As  I  held  the  right  of  Hancock  on  May  6th  until  1  or  with  Crawford  of  the  Fifth  Corps.-^  A.  S.  W. 


THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 
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RELATIVE  POSITIONS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  MAT  6. 


For  the  most  y>art  the  troops  are  indicated  by  divi- 
sions, and  when  a  name  indicates  a  brigade  it  is  inclosed 
in  parentheses.  It  should  be  noted  that  Griffin's  line, 
before  connecting  with  Wright,  extended  a  short  distance 
parallel  with  the  Orange  turnpike.  Wads  worth,  early 
in  the  morning,  advanced  south  from  near  the  Lacy 
house  to  the  Orange  Plank  road,  and  formed  across  that 
road  as  indicated.   Leasure's  brigade,  of  Stevenson's 


division,  coining  into  the  line  in  Gibbon's  first  position, 
advanced  north  across  Hancock's  front  to  the  Plank 
road.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  Webb,  of  Gib- 
bon, fought  on,  and  north  of,  the  Plank  road,  while  Gib- 
bon's other  two  brigades,  Owen  and  Carroll,  were  sup- 
porting Getty  on,  and  north  of,  the  road.  Gibbon  had 
general  charge  of  Hancock's  left,  and  Birney  of  Han- 
cock's right.— Editors. 


Chewning's  farm,  connecting  his  right  with  Warren  and  joining  the  right  of 
Hancock,  now  held  by  my  brigade.\  Bnrnside's  other  division,  under  Stev- 
enson, moved  up  the  Plank  road  in  our  support,  and  I  placed  four  of  his 
regiments,  taken  from  the  head  of  his  column,  on  my  right,  then  pressed  to 
the  rear  and  changed  my  whole  line,  which  had  been  driven  back  to  the 
Plank  road,  forward  to  its  original  line,  holding  Field's  division  in  check  with 
the  twelve  regiments  now  under  my  command.  Now,  at  this  very  moment, 
General  Wadsworth  (who  had  assumed  command  over  me  because  he  stated 
that  Stevenson  ranked  me,  and  he  must  take  us  both  in  his  command)  had 
given  to  me  the  most  astonishing  and  bewildering  order, — which  was  to  leave 


\  The  right  of  the  column  under  Willcox  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Lacy  house  to  Wilderness  Run, 
and  found  the  enemy  well  posted  on  high  ground, 
behind  the  swamps  along  the  creek.    An  attack 


here  was  deemed  impracticable,  and  Willcox  was 
moved  to  the  left  toward  the  Tapp  house  in  sup- 
port of  Potter,  who  had  gone  in  near  the  Plank 
road. — Editors. 
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THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 


the  twelve  regiments  under  my 
command  at  his  (Wadsworth's) 
disposal,  and  to  go  to  the  left, 
find  four  regiments,  and  stop 
the  retreat  of  those  troops  of 
the  left  of  our  line  who  were  fly- 
ing to  the  Brock  road,  is  When 
I  rode  off  to  obey  this  unfor- 
tunate order,  General  Wads- 
worth,  in  order  to  stop  the 
enemy's  attack  upon  Birney 
upon  his  left,  went  to  the  20th 
Massachusetts  of  my  brigade 
and  Ordered  that  regiment  to 
leave  its  log-works  and  charge 
the  enemy's  line,  a  strong 
breastwork  on  the  west  side  of 
a  ravine  on  Wadsworth's  front. 

General  Wadsworth  was  told 
that  the  regiment  could  not 
safely  be  moved,  that  I  had 
changed  my  front  on  that 
regiment  and  held  the  line  by 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES  8.  WADSWORTH,  MORTALLT  WOUNDED        IdCaUS    Of    it.       W&dSWOl'tll  an~ 
MAY  6,  1864.    DIED  MAY  8.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

swered  that  the  men  were 
afraid,  leaped  his  horse  over  the  logs  and  led  them  in  the  charge  himself. 
He  was  mortally  wounded,  J  and  my  line  was  broken  by  Field,  and  swept 


Of  this  incident,  Col.  C.H.  Banes,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade"  (Owen's),  says  : 

"Webb's  First  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  was 
moved  from  its  position  ou  the  Brock  road,  and  quickly 
advanced  on  either  side  of  the  Plank  road.  By  8  o'clock 
the  fighting  had  become  continuous  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  was  raging  at  some 
points  with  great  fury.  .  .  .  Toward  9  o'clock  there 
was  an  almost  entire  cessation,  followed  soon  after  by 
furious  assaults  that  expended  their  force  before  any- 
thing definite  was  accomplished,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  desultory  firing.  ...  A  few  moments 
before  12  o'clock.  General  Wadsworth,  whose  division 
had  pushed  its  way  during  the  morning  until  it  con- 
nected with  [Webb],"  .  .  .  rode  through  the  woods  to 
the  Plank  road,  and  began  to  ascertain  the  location  of 
the  corps  with  a  view  to  concerted  action.  While  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  was  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  near  the 
line  of  battle,  and  engaged  in  making  these  observa- 
tions, and  before  his  command  was  really  assured  of  its 
position,  there  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  of 
army  experience.  Without  any  apparent  cause  that 
could  be  seen  from  the  position  of  the  brigade,  the 
troops  on  our  left  began  to  give  way,  and  commenced 
falling  back  toward  the  Brock  road.  Those  pressing 
past  the  left  flank  of  the  Second  Division  did  not  seem 
to  be  demoralized  in  manner,  nor  did  they  present  the 
appearance  of  soldiers  moving  under  orders,  but  rather 
of  a  throng  of  armed  men  who  were  returning  dissatis- 
fied from  a  muster.  Occasionally  some  fellow,  terror- 
stricken,  would  rush  past  as  if  his  life  depended  on 


speed,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  acted  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  in  their  movements.  In  vain  were 
efforts  put  forth  to  stop  this  retrograde  movement ;  the 
men  were  alike  iudifferent  to  commands  or  entreaties. 
.  .  .  The  division  of  Wadsworth,  being  on  the  right  of 
the  Plank  road,  was  the  last  to  feel  this  influence ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  efforts  of  its  commander,  it 
soon  joined  with  the  other  troops  in  moving  to  the  rear, 
leaving  the  brave  Wadsworth  mortally  wounded." 

A.  8.  W. 

)  General  Wadsworth  and  myself  had  been  dis- 
cussing why  I  did  not  have  certain  men  carried  off 
the  field  who  had  been  shot  in  the  head.  I  told 
him  that  from  my  observation  I  had  never  con- 
sidered it  worth  while  to  carry  a  man  off  the  field 
if,  wounded  in  the  head,  he  slowly  lost  his  vertical 
position  and  was  incapable  of  making  a  movement 
of  his  head  from  the  ground.  I  considered  such 
eases  as  past  cure.  When  I  was  shot  in  the  head 
in  the  works  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th,  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  the  bul- 
let passed  through  the  corner  of  my  eye  and  came 
out  behind  my  ear.  While  falling  from  the  horse  to 
the  ground  I  recalled  my  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth ;  when  I  struck  the  ground  I  made 
an  effort  to  raise  my  head,  and  when  I  found  I 
could  do  so  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  not  going 
to  die  of  that  wound,  and  then  I  fainted. —  A.  S.  W. 


THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 
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off  as  by  a  whirlwind.  Birney's  line,  as  a  consequence,  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  back  to  the  Brock  road  went  the  troops.  This  attack  was  directed  by 
Lee  in  person.  [See  also  p.  124.]  When  I  came  back  from  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  the  order  that  Wads  worth  had  given  me,  I  found  the  19th  Maine, 
under  Colonel  Selden  Connor,  on  the  Plank  road.  Another  regiment  also 
staid  with  me  to  hold  the  Plank  road  and  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  by 
fighting  as  though  they  had  a  continuous  line.  Colonel  Connor  was  shot  in 
the  leg  after  a  long  skirmish  ;  I  offered  him  my  horse,  but  his  wounds  being 
such  as  to  render  him  unable  to  mount,  he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  log- 
works.  His  regiment  staid  there  until  I  gave  the  order  to  break  like 
partridges  through  the  woods  for  the  Brock  road. 

Burnside  had  finally  become  engaged  far  out  on  our  right  front ;  Potter's 
division  came  upon  the  enemy  intrenched  on  the  west  side  of  a  little  ravine 
extending  from  Swell's  right.  General  Burnside  says  that  after  considerable 
fighting  he  connected  his  left  with  Hancock's  right  and  intrenched. 

Hancock  was  out  of  ammunition,  and  had  to  replenish  the  best  way  he 
could  from  the  rear.  At  3 : 45  p.  m.  the  enemy  advanced  in  force  against 
him  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  his  log- works  on  the  left  of  the  Plank  road. 
The  attack  was  of  course  the  heaviest  here.  Anderson's  division  came  for- 
ward and  took  possession  of  our  line  of  intrenchments,  but  Carroll's  brigade 
was  at  hand  and  drove  them  out  at  a  double-quick. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  right,  and  stand  where  General  Meade  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  were,  at  the  Lacy  house.  The  battle  was  finished  over  on  the  left 
so  far  as  Hancock  and  Burnside  were  concerned.  Grant  had  been  thoroughly 


DISTRIBUTING   AMMUNITION   UNDER  FIRE  TO   WARREN'S   FIFTH   CORPS,    MAY  6. 
FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE  AT  THE  TIME. 


THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 


THE   BURNING  WOODS,   MAY  6  — RESCUING  THE   WOUNDED.     FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE  AT  THE  TIME. 


defeated  in  his  attempt  to  walk  past  General  Lee  on  the  way  to  Rich- 
mond. Shaler's  brigade  of  Wright's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps  had  been 
guarding  the  wagon-trains,  but  was  now  needed  for  the  fight  and  had 
returned  to  the  Sixth  Corps  lines.  It  was  placed  on  the  extreme  right  on 
the  Germanna  Plank  road,  due  north  from  where  General  Grant  was  stand- 
ing. Shaler's  brigade  was  close  up  to  the  enemy,  as  indeed  was  our  whole 
line.  Shaler  was  busy  building  breastworks,  when  it  was  struck  in  the 
flank,  rolled  up  in  confusion,  and  General  Seymour  and  General  Shaler  and 
some  hundreds  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  But  the  brigade  was  not 
destroyed.  A  part  of  it  stood,  and,  darkness  helping  them,  the  assailants 
were  prevented  from  destroying  Wright's  division.  Wright  kept  his  men 
in  order.    [See  p.  127.] 

This  is  in  fact  the  end  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
infantry.  Our  cavalry  was  drawn  in  from  Todd's  tavern  and  the  Brock  road. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  followed  them.  They  were  all  intrenched,  and  General 
Grant  decided  that  night  that  he  would  continue  the  movement  to  the  left,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  attack  a  position  held  by  the  enemy  in  such  force  in  a 
tangled  forest.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  war,  we  had  the  woods  on  fire  all 
around  us,  and  Humphreys  estimates  that  about  two  hundred  of  our  men 
were  burned  to  death.  The  best  possible  proof  that  this  was  an  accidental 
battle  can  be  found  in  the  movements  of  the  troops.  There  was  no  intention 
to  attack  Lee  in  the  Wilderness. 


THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 
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The  Oth  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Ewell 
had  most  effectually  stopped  the  forward  movement  of  the  right  wing  of 
Meade's  army,  arid  Hill  and  Longstreet  defeated  our  left  under  Hancock. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  left  was  disorganized.  From  Hancock 
down  through  Birney  and  Gibbon,  each  general  commanded  something  not 
strictly  in  his  command.  Hancock  had  "  the  left,"  Gibbon  "  the  left "  of  Han- 
cock ;  Birney  had  his  own  and  Mott's  divisions,  and  Wadsworth  had  Webb 
and  Stevenson.  The  troops  of  these  division  commanders  were  without 
proper  leaders. 

We  had  seen  the  mixed  Second  and  Ninth  corps  driven  in,  in  detail,  on  our 
left.  We  knew  that  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  were  blocked,  and  we  felt 
deeply  the  mortification  consequent  upon  our  being  driven  back  to  the  Brock 
road.  From  personal  contact  with  the  regiments  who  did  the  hardest  fight- 
ing, I  declare  that  the  individual  men  had  no  longer  that  confidence  in  their 
commanders  which  had  been  their  best  and  strongest  trait  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  told  by  General  Badeau  in  his  history  that  at  the  very  time 
our  men  were  being  tossed  about  on  the  Plank  road  "General  Grant  lay 
under  the  trees  awaiting  Burnside's  advance,  and  revolving  the  idea  of  a 
movement  still  farther  to  the  Union  left,  thrusting  his  whole  force  between 
Lee  and  Richmond." 

We  did  move  toward  Spotsylvania.  Warren's  Fifth  Corps  was  directed  to 
withdraw  from  the  Wilderness  after  dark  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  to  move 
by  the  left  behind  Hancock  on  the  Brock  road,  with  Sedgwick  (the  Sixth 
Corps)  following  him,  and  to  proceed  toward  the  court  house.    [See  map, 


VIEW  FROM  NEAR  THE  WILDERNESS  TAVERN,   LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  BATTLE-FIELD  — 2  P.  M.,  MAY  7, 
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OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY  8  — THE  MARCH  TO  SPOTSYLVANIA. 
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p.  166.]  This  was  attempted,  but  Warren  found  that  he  was  required  with 
his  corps  to  help  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  was  detained  by  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
at  Todd's  tavern,  or  near  that  point.  Warren  gave  the  required  assistance, 
driving  out  of  his  way  Stuart,  who  was  assisted  by  infantry. 

At  8 : 30  p.  M.  Warren  moved  by  the  Brock  road  to  the  left  of  the  Second 
Corps,  and  Sedgwick  moved  by  the  pike  and  Germanna  Plank  road  to 
Chancellor sville,  thence  by  the  Piney  Branch  Church  road  to  the  intersection 
of  that  road  with  the  Brock  road.  At  this  point  Sedgwick  was  ordered  to 
leave  a  division,  with  another  at  Piney  Branch  Church,  and  a  third  midway 
between  these  two.  Burnside  started  to  follow  Sedgwick,  but  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  he  was  ordered  to  halt  at  Aldrich's,  where  the  Piney 
Church  road  leaves  the  main  Fredericksburg  Plank  road,  to  guard  the  trains. 
Ferrero's  division  of  this  corps  was  now  detached  for  this  service. 

Warren  was  delayed  by  the  blocking  of  the  Brock  road  by  the  mounted 
troops  of  the  provost  guard,  and  this  delay  gave  Longstreet's  men,  under 
P.  H.  Anderson,  the  opportunity  to  reach  Spotsylvania  in  advance  of  Warren. 
When  Warren  reached  Todd's  tavern  at  3  a.  m.,  he  found  Merritt's  cavalry 
engaging  the  Confederates.  Hancock  had  waited  for  the  whole  army  to 
pass,  and  reached  the  tavern  at  9  o'clock  on  the  8th.  §  At  11  a.  m.,  says 
General  Humphreys,  "  Hancock  sent  his  leading  brigade  under  Miles  to  make 
a  reconnoissance  down  the  Catharpin  road  toward  Corbin's  Bridge,  about  two 
miles  distant."    Miles  had  his  own  brigade,  one  battery,  and  one  brigade 

J  My  notes  show  that  we  of  the  Second  Corps  our  place  at  4  p.  M.  of  the  8th  of  May  on  the 
obeyed  orders  implicitly.  We  waited  to  cover  the  Brock  road,  about  one  mile  south-east  of  Todd's 
movements  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  then  took    tavern. —  A.  S,  W. 


THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 


of  Gregg's  cavalry.  He  found  Hampton's  cavalry,  and  held  them  at  bay 
until  5 : 30  p.  M.  While  returning,  Miles  was  attacked  by  Mahone's  infantry, 
and  was  compelled  to  call  up  reenf  orceinents.  At  1 : 30  p.  m.  Hancock  sent 
Gibbon  east  ten  miles  to  support  Warren  and  Sedgwick. 

About  8  a.  m.  on  the  8th  Warren's  leading  division,  under  General  John  C. 
Robinson,  deployed  into  the  clearing  north  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  and 
was  fired  upon  by  Confederates  upon  Spotsylvania  Ridge.  General  Robinson 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  first  fire.  Griffin's  division  advanced  on  the 
right  of  Robinson's  ;  but  the  line,  being  unable  to  sustain  itself,  soon  fell  back 
until  it  was  succored  by  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Wadsworth,  which 
now  reached  the  front.  A  line  was  taken  up  east  of  the  Brock  road,  near 
Alsop's.  Sedgwick  came  up  about  noon,  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  supported  by 
Sedgwick,  were  at  1  p.  m.  directed  to  storm  the  Confederate  position  on  Spot- 
sylvania Ridge.  Sedgwick  moved  south  to  join  Warren's  left;  but  it  was 
late  in  the  day  when  Crawford's  division  of  the  Fifth  and  one  of  Wright's 
brigades  under  Penrose  assaulted  what  proved  to  be  Rodes's  division  of 
Ewell's  corps  in  position  and  intrenched. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9  th  Burn  side's  corps  moved  across  from  the  Plank 
road  to  the  Fredericksburg  road  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ny  River.  This  brought 
him  east  of  the  court  house  one  and  a  half  miles.  He  pushed  over  the  river 
one  division  under  O.  B.  Willcox.  Stevenson's  division  came  up  at  noon. 
Potter's  division  remained  a  mile  in  rear  on  the  Fredericksburg  road.  Willcox 
fought  a  brigade  of  R.  H.  Anderson  and  some  dismounted  cavalry.  Hancock 
moved  east  to  the  right  of  Warren,  and  intrenched  overlooking  the  Po.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  Sheridan  started  on  a  raid  around  Lee's  army.  | 

In  front  of  Hancock  the  Po  River  ran  from  west  to  east,  then  it  turned  due 
south  opposite  Warren's  right.  The  Confederate  left  rested  for  a  time  on  this 
south  bend,  and  the  bridge  over  it  at  the  crossing  of  the  Shady  Grove  Church 
road  was  fortified  by  Longstreet.  While  the  several  corps  were  adjusting  their 
fines  on  the  9th,  General  Sedgwick,  our  most  esteemed  general,  was  killed  by 
a  sharp-shooter,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright  took  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 

General  Burnside  had  reported  to  General  Grant  on  the  9th  that  he  had 
met  the  enemy  on  the  east  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  and  he  had  added 
to  his  report  that  he  judged,  from  the  indications  in  his  front,  that  Lee  was 
about  to  move  north  toward  Fredericksburg.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  Hancock  should  make  a  reconnoissance  toward  Lee's  left,  crossing  the 
east  and  west  bend  of  the  Po  River,  moving  south  as  far  as  the  Shady  Grove 
road,  turning  the  enemy's  left ;  then  to  move  east,  and  cross  the  Po  River 
again  by  the  Block  House  road  bridge.  Hancock  crossed  three  of  his  divi- 
sions (Mott  was  with  Wright)  at  different  points  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
forcing  the  crossing,  and  meeting  a  very  stubborn  resistance  in  front  of 
Barlow,  who  was  on  his  left,  and  but  little  in  front  of  Gibbon,  who  was  on 
his  right.  He  now  laid  three  pontoon-bridges  over  the  river,  it  being  fifty 
feet  wide  and  not  fordable,  and  then  pushed  due  south  toward  the  Block 
House  bridge,  but  reached  that  point  too  late  that  night  to  attempt  a  crossing. 

|  See  note,  p.  117,  and  article  to  follow, —  Editors, 


During  this  night  orders  were  issued  from  Meade  for  the  operations  of  the 
next  day :  Hancock  was  to  endeavor  to  find  the  position  of  the  enemy's  left, 
to  force  him  from  the  position  of  his  (Hancock's)  front.  The  Sixth  Corps 
was  ordered  to  feel  the  intrenchments  near  the  center.  Mott's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps,  still  kept  north  of  the  Po  River  with  Wright,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  to  prepare  to  join  Burnside,  who  with  his  corps 
(the  Ninth)  was  to  attack  Early  from  the  east  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

But  at  dawn  on  the  10th  an  examination  of  the  Block  House  bridge,  made 
by  Hancock,  showed  that  the  enemy  was  strongly  intrenched  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Po  at  that  point.  However,  Brooke's  brigade  of  Barlow's  divi- 
sion was  sent  down  the  Po  River  to  a  point  half  a  mile  below  the  bridge. 
Brooke  discovered  the  enemy  in  strong  force  holding  intrenchments  extend- 
ing nearly  half  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  their  left  resting  on  the  Po  River. 

But  other  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  movement  of  the  army,  and 
Meade  now  ordered  Hancock  back.  Meade  was  directed  to  arrange  for  the 
assault  at  5  o'clock,  under  General  Hancock's  command,  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  front  of  Warren  and  Wright. 

Birney,  while  withdrawing,  was  attacked ;  Hancock,  who  had  started  ahead 
with  Gibbon  to  prepare  for  the  attack,  recrossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Po 
and  joined  Barlow.  Barlow  was  half  a  mile  south  of  his  bridges.  His  left, 
composed  of  Miles's  and  Smyth's  brigades,  was  along  the  Shady  Grove  road, 
facing  south,  their  left  rested  at  the  bridge.  Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades 
were  in  front,  or  south  of  the  Shady  Grove  road.  North-east,  and  to  their 
rear  one  and  a  half  miles,  Field's  guns  were  planted  in  intrenchments,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  behind  them  and  covering  the  pontoon-bridge  over  the  Po. 
Hancock  drew  back  Brooke  and  Brown  to  the  right  and  to  the  rear;  and 
then  Miles  and  Smyth  retired  to  the  crest  south  of  the  pontoon-bridges. 
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These  troops  formed  a  tete-du- 
pont  facing  south.  Heth's  divi- 
sion, of  Hill's  corps,  attacked  the 
two  right  brigades  with  vigor, 
but  was  twice  repulsed.  The 
Union  loss  was  very  heavy. 

Hancock,  finding  the  enemy 
repulsed  and  the  woods  on  fire 
in  the  rear  of  his  line,  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Po  River.  One  gun,  the  first  ever  lost  by  the 
Second  Corps,  was  jammed  between  two  trees  in  the  midst  of  this  fire, 
and  was  abandoned  by  Birney's  men.  Many  of  our  wounded  perished  in 
the  flames. 

Of  this  battle  on  our  right,  General  Hancock  said,  "  The  enemy  regarded 
this  as  a  considerable  victory.  Had  not  Barlow's  division  received  impera- 
tive orders  to  withdraw,  Heth's  division  would  have  had  no  cause  for 
congratulation." 

Meanwhile,  Warren  had  determined  to  make  the  attack,  and  at  3:45  he  did 
so,  directing  it  personally  and  leading  in  full  uniform.  \ 

The  assaulting  column  was  composed  of  Crawford's  division,  Cutler's 
division  (formerly  Wadsworth's),  and  Webb's  and  Carroll's  brigades  of  the 
Second  Corps.  The  official  diary  of  Longstreet's  corps  says  that  "  some  of 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  the  works,  but  were  killed  in  them."  We 
were  driven  back,  however,  with  heavy  loss,  including  Brigadier-General 
James  C.  Rice,  of  Cutler's  division,  killed. 

])  Warren  had  made  recoimoissaiices  in  force,  with  division  front,  twice.    He  knew  his  ground, 

as  he  always  did. —  A.  S.  W. 


:68 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN   M.  JONES,  C.  S.  A. 


General  Hancock  returned  to  us  at  half -past  five,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
make  another  attack  at  7  p.  m.  with  Birney's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  and  part 

of  the  Fifth  Corps.  We  made  the  as- 
sault, but  we  were  driven  back  a  second 
time.  Our  men  were  demoralized  by 
fruitless  work.  Over  on  our  left,  in  the 
Sixth  Corps,  General  Wright  had  found 
what  he  deemed  to  be  a  vulnerable 
place  in  the  Confederate  line.  It  was  on 
the  right  of  Rodes's  rebel  division  and 
on  the  west  face  of  the  salient.  Colonel 
Emory  Upton  was  selected  to  lead  this 
attack.  Upton's  brigade  was  of  the 
First  Division,  Sixth  Corps.  He  had 
four  regiments  of  Neill's  brigade  at- 
tached to  his  command;  and  General 
Mott,  commanding  a  division  of  the 
Second  Corps,  had  been  ordered  by 
General  Wright  to  assault  the  works  in 
his  front  at  5  o'clock  to  assist  and  sup- 
port Upton's  left. 

Upton  formed  in  four  lines.  The  Sixth  Corps  batteries  played  upon  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  salient,  enfilading  it,  and,  as  they  ceased  firing,  Upton 
charged.  Rushing  to  the  parapet  with  a  wild  "  Hurrah,"  heedless  of  the 
terrible  front  and  flank  fire  he  received, 
his  men  poured  over  the  enemy's  works ; 
captured  many  prisoners,  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight ;  and,  pressing  forward,  took 
the  second  line  of  rebel  intrenchments 
with  its  battery. 

Mott,  who  was  on  Upton's  left,  did  not 
support  him.  The  enemy  being  reen- 
forced,  Upton  was  ordered  to  retire,  but 
he  carried  back  with  him  several  stand 
of  colors  and  1200  prisoners.  \  On  the 
left  Burnside  made  an  attack  in  con- 
junction with  those  on  the  right.  He 
pushed  close  to  the  enemy,  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg road,  and  intrenched.  Gen- 
eral T.  G.  Stevenson,  commanding  one 
of  his  divisions,  was  killed  in  making 
this  assault. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  corps  lost  4100  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Not  many  were  missing.  The  Confederates  lost  probably  two 

\  For  gallant  conduct  displayed  during  the  assaults  on  the  10th,  Colonels  Upton  and  Carroll 
were  made  brigadier-generals. —  A.  S.  W, 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN   C.  ROBINSON,  WOUNDED 
AT  SPOTSYLVANIA.      FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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thousand  men.  On  the  11th  &  dispositions  were  made  for  the  grand  assault 
the  next  day  on  the  "  Bloody  Angle." 

Of  that  assault  I  have  little  to  write.  Grant  had  his  back  to  the  north,  and 
enwrapped  the  V-shaped  salient  occupied  by  Lee.  During  the  night  three 
divisions  of  the  Second  Corps  were  to  move  to  the  left  behind  the  Sixth  and 
Fifth,  and  join  the  Ninth  Corps  in  an  assault  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  12th.  "Warren 
and  Wright  were  to  hold  their  corps  in  readiness  to  take  part.  We  moved 
to  the  attack  at  4:35  a.  m.  on  the  12th,  and  captured  Johnson  and  four  thou- 
sand men  from  Ewell ;  also  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  this  time  I  was  shot 
in  the  head  and  went  to  the  rear.  Another  will  tell  of  the  incidents  of  our 
bloody  but  fruitless  assault. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Grant  sent 
his  famous  "all  summer"  dispatch,  in  these 
words : 

"  Headquarters,  Armies  of  the  U.  8.,  near  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House,  May  llth,  1864,  8  :  30  a.  m. 

"  Major-General  Halleck,  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  Army. 

"  General  :  We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very 
heavy  fighting.  The  result  to  this  time  is  much  in  our 
favor.  But  our  losses  have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  enemy.  We  have  lost  to  this  time  eleven  general 
officers  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and  probably  twenty 
thousand  men.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be 
greater,  we  having  taken  over  four  thousand  prisoners 
in  battle,  whilst  he  has  taken  but  few,  except  stragglers. 
I  am  now  sending  back  to  Belle  Plain  all  my  wagons  for 


a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  pro- 
pose to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

"  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  here  will  be  very  en- 
couraging to  the  men,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  sent  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  in  as  great  numbers.  My  object  in 
having  them  sent  to  Belle  Plain  was  to  use  them  as  an 
escort  to  our  supply  train.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to 
send  them  out  by  train  to  march  from  the  railroad  to 
Belle  Plain  or  Fredericksburg,  send  them  so. 

••  I  am  satisfied  the  enemy  are  very  shaky,  and  are  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  the  greatest  exertions  on  the 
part  of  their  officers,  and  by  keeping  them  intrenched 
in  every  position  they  take. 

"Up  to  this  time  there  in  no  indication  of  any  portion  of 
Lee's  army  being  detached  for  the  defense  of  Bichmond. 
"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 
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STRUGGLING  FOR  THE   WORKS  AT  THE   "  BLOODY  ANGLE." 


HAND-TO-HAND  FIGHTING  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA. 


BY  G.  NORTON  GALLOWAY. 


General  Hancock's  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
larger  portion  of  Edward  Johnson's  division, 
and  the  capture  of  the  salient  uat  Spotsylvania 
Court  House  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864,  accom- 
plished with  the  Second  Corps,"  have  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  that 
brilliant  soldier's  career  ;  but  without  the  substan- 
tial assistance  of  General  Wright,  grand  old  John 
Sedgwick's  worthy  successor,  and  the  Sixth  Corps, 
a  defeat  as  bitter  as  his  victory  was  sweet  would 
have  been  recorded  against  the  hero  of  that  day. 

The  storm  which  had  set  in  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  11th  of  May  continued  with  great 
severity,  and  but  little  rest  was  obtained  during 
the  night.  Soon  after  dark,  however,  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  weather  took  place,  and  it  be- 
came raw  and  disagreeable ;  the  men  gathered  in 
small  groups  about  half-drowned  fires,  with  their 
tents  stretched  about  their  shoulders,  while  some 
hastily  pitched  the  canvas  on  the  ground,  and 
sought  shelter  beneath  the  rumpled  and  dripping 
folds.  Others  rolled  themselves  up,  and  lay  close 
to  the  simmering  logs,  eager  to  catch  a  few  mo- 
ments' sleep ;  many  crouched  about,  without  any 
shelter  whatever,  presenting  a  pitiable  sight. 

Throughout  the  day  some  skirmishing  and  sharp- 
shooting  had  occurred,  but  this  had  been  of  a  spas- 
modic character,  and  had  elicited  no  concern. 
About  dusk  the  Sixth  Corps  moved  to  a  position 
on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  army.  The  stormy 
night  was  favorable  to  Hancock's  movement,  and 

)  Steuart  occupied  only  part  of  the  right  parallel ;  J 

was  on  his  right  in  th; 


about  10  o'clock  he  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
marching  to  a  point  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps' 
former  position  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brown 
house,  massing  his  troops  in  that  vicinity.  [See 
map,  p.  167.] 

General  Grant's  orders  to  Hancock  were  to  as- 
sault at  daylight  on  the  12th  in  cooperation  with 
Burnside  on  his  left,  while  Wright  and  Warren  were 
held  in  readiness  to  assault  on  his  right.  The  Con- 
federate army  was  composed  of  three  corps  —  Long- 
street  (nowR.  H.  Anderson)  on  their  left,  Ewell  in 
the  center,  and  A.  P.  Hill  (now  under  Early)  on 
the  right.  The  point  to  be  assaulted  was  a  salient 
of  field-works  on  the  Confederate  center,  after- 
ward called  the  "Bloody  Angle."  It  was  held  by 
General  Edward  Johnson's  division.  Here  the 
Confederate  line  broke  off  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  the  right  parallel,  about  the  length  of  a 
small  brigade,  being  occupied  by  General  George 
H.  Steuart's  regiments. )  This  point  was  apart  or 
continuation  of  the  line  of  works  charged  and  car- 
ried by  General  Upton  on  May  10th,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  key  to  Lee's  position. 

Just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  Barlow's  and  Bir- 
ney's  divisions  of  Hancock's  corps  pressed  forward 
upon  the  unsuspecting  foe,  and  leaping  the  breast- 
works  after  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  be 
wildered  enemy,  in  which  guns  were  used- as  clubs, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  intrenchments.  Over 
three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  including 
General  Johnson  and  General  Steuart.  Twenty 

ones,  Stafford,  and  Hays  were  on  his  left,  and  Lane 
t  parallel.— Editors. 
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Confederate  cannon  became  the  permanent  tro- 
phies of  the  day,  twelve  of  them  belonging  to  Page 
and  eight  to  Cutshaw. 

Upon  reaching  the  second  line  of  Lee's  works, 
held  by  Wilcox's  division,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  apprised  of  the  disaster  to  their  comrades, 
Hancock  met  with  stern  resistance,  as  Lee  in  the 
meantime  had  been  hurrying  troops  to  Ewell  from 
Hill  on  the  right  and  Anderson  on  the  left,  and 
these  were  sprung  upon  our  victorious  lines  with 
such  an  impetus  as  to  drive  them  hastily  back 
toward  the  left  of  the  salient.  & 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Hancock's  good  and  ill 
success  reached  army  headcpaarters,  the  Sixth 
Corps  —  Upton's  brigade  being  in  advance  —  was 
ordered  to  move  with  all  possible  haste  to  his  sup- 
port. At  a  brisk  pace  we  crossed  a  line  of  in- 
trenchments  a  short  distance  in  our  front,  and, 
passing  through  a  strip  of  timber,  at  once  began  to 
realize  our  nearness  to  the  foe.  It  was  now  about 
6  o'clock,  and  the  enemy,  reenforced,  were  making 
desperate  efforts  to  regain  what  they  had  lost. 
Our  forces  were  hastily  retiring  at  this  point 
before  the  concentrated  attack  of  the  enemy,  and 
these  with  our  wounded  lined  the  road.  We 
pressed  forward  and  soon  cleared  the  woods  and 
reached  an  insidious  fen,  covered  with  dense  marsh 
grass,  where  we  lay  down  for  a  few  moments 
awaiting  orders.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  of  us 
survived  the  sharp  fire  that  swept  over  us  at  this 
point  —  a  fire  so  keen  that  it  split  the  blades 
of  grass  all  about  us,  the  minies  moaning  in  a 
furious  concert  as  they  picked  out  victims  by  the 
score. 

The  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents  and  held 
the  country  about  in  obscurity.  The  command 
was  soon  given  to  my  regiment,  the  95th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  Captain  Macfarlan  command- 
ing,—  it  being  the  advance  of  Upton's  brigade, —  t  o 
"rise  up,"  whereupon  with  hurrahs  we  went  for- 
ward, cheered  on  by  Colonel  Upton,  who  had  led 
us  safe  through  the  Wilderness.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  reached  an  angle  of  works  constructed 
with  great  skill.  Immediately  in  our  front  an 
abatis  had  been  arranged  consisting  of  limbs  and 
branches  interwoven  into  one  another,  forming 
footlocks  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  But 
there  the  works  were,  and  over  some  of  us  went, 

J>  Of  the  Union  troops  on  the  left  of  Hancock,  Gen- 
eral Grant  ("Personal  Memoirs," p.  231)  says: 

"Burnsideon  the  left  had  advanced  up  east  of  the  salient 
to  the  very  parapet  of  the  enemy.  Potter,  commanding  one 
of  his  divisions,  got  over,  but  was  not  able  to  remain  there. 
.  .  .  Buruside  accomplished  but  little  on  our  leftof  a  positive 
nature,  but  negatively  a  great  deal.  He  kept  Lee  from  re- 
enforcing  his  center  from  that  quarter.'  EDITORS. 

4.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  war  of  a  battery  charging  on  breastworks.  It  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  Gilliss,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Second  Corps.  Sergeant  William  E.  Lines, 
one  of  only  two  survivors  of  the  section  that  went  in  on 
that  day,  and  who  commanded  the  right  gun,  has  given 
the  writer  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  matter : 

"  After  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  works,  we  were  put 
in  position  just  under  the  hill  near  the  small  pine-trees  so 
much  spoken  of.  We  fired  a  few  rounds  of  solid  shot.  Of 
course  we  could  not  see  the  Confederate  line,  hut  we  elevated 
our  guns  so  as  to  clear  our  own  infantry.   While  we  were 


many  never  to  return.  At  this  moment  Lee's 
strong  lino  of  battle,  hastily  selected  for  the  work 
of  retrieving  ill  fortune,  appeared  through  the  rain, 
mist,  and  smoke.  Wo  received  their  bolts,  losing 
nearly  one  hundred  of  our  gallant  95th.  Colonel 
Upton  saw  at  once  that  this  point  must  be  held  at 
all  hazards  ;  for  if  Lee  should  recover  the  angle, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  sweep  back  our  lines  right 
and  left,  and  the  fruits  of  the  morning's  victory 
would  be  lost.  The  order  was  at  once  given  us  to 
lie  down  and  commence  firing ;  the  left  of  our  regi- 
ment rested  against  the  works,  while  the  right, 
slightly  refused,  rested  upon  an  elevation  in  front. 
And  now  began  a  desperate  and  pertinacious 
struggle. 

Under  cover  of  the  smoke-laden  rain  the  enemy 
was  pushing  large  bodies  of  troops  forward,  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  regain  the  lost  ground. 
Could  we  hold  on  until  the  remainder  of  our  bri- 
gade should  come  to  our  assistance  ?  Regardless 
of  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  enemy  that  were 
thinning  our  ranks,  we  stuck  to  the  position  and 
returned  the  fire  until  the  5th  Maine  and  the  121st 
New  York  of  our  brigade  came  to  our  support, 
while  the  96th  Pennsylvania  went  in  on  our  right ; 
thus  reenforced,  we  redoubled  our  exertions.  The 
smoke,  which  was  dense  at  first,  was  intensified 
by  each  discharge  of  artillery  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  accuracy  of  our  aim  became  very  uncer- 
tain, but  nevertheless  we  kept  up  the  fire  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  they 
were  crawling  forward  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
until,  reaching  a  certain  point,  and  raising  their 
usual  yell,  they  charged  gallantly  tip  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  our  pieces  and  reoccupied  the  Angle. 

Upon  reaching  the  breastwork,  the  Confederates 
for  a  few  moments  had  the  advantage  of  us,  and 
made  good  use  of  their  rifles.  Our  men  went  down 
by  the  score  ;  all  the  artillery  horses  were  down  ; 
the  gallant  Upton  was  the  only  mounted  officer 
in  sight.  Hat  in  hand,  he  bravely  cheered  his 
men,  and  begged  them  to  "hold  this  point."  All 
of  his  staff  had  been  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
dismounted. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  open  ground  in 
rear  of  the  Confederate  works  was  choked  with 
troops,  a  section  of  Battery  C,  5  th  United  States 
Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Richard  Metcalf,4. 

waiting,  a  staff-officer  with  a  Sixth  Corps  badge  rode  up  to 
Lieutenant  Gilliss,  and  1  could  see  they  had  some  argument 
or  dispute,  for  the  officer  soon  went  away.  Directly  another 
officer  rode  up  to  Gilliss,  and  the  same  sort  of  colloquy  took 
place,  the  officer  evidently  wanting  ciilliss  to  do  something 
that  the  latter  would  not  do.  This  officer  rode  away.  In  a 
very  short  time  General  Wright,  who  then  commanded  the 
Sixth  Corps,  rode  up  to  Gilliss,  and  bad  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Lieutenant  Metcalf  then  came  over  to  the 
first  section,  aud  gave  the  command,  'Limber  the  guns,' 
'  drivers  mount,'  '  cannoneers  mount,'  '  caissons  rear,'  and 
away  we  went,  up  the  hill,  past  our  infantry,  and  into  posi- 
tion. The  staff  officer  who  led  us  was  shot  before  we  got  into 
position.  I  have  often  thought  it  was  owing  to  that  fact  that 
we  got  so  close  to  the  enemy's  works.  We  were  a  consider- 
able distance  in  front  of  our  infantry,  and  of  course  artillery 
could  not  live  long  under  such  a  fire  as  the  enemy  were  put- 
ting through  there.  Our  men  went  down  in  short  order. 
The  left  gun  fired  nine  rounds.  I  fired  fourteen  with  mine, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  last  four  rounds  by  an  officer  of  a 
Vermont  regiment,  and  by  another  from  the  93th  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  of  whom  were  shot.   The  effect  of  our  canister 
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was  brought  into  action  and  increased  the  carnage 
by  opening  at  short  range  with  double  charges  of 
canister.  This  staggered  the  apparently  exultant 
enemy.  In  the  maze  of  the  moment  these  guns 
were  run  up  by  hand  close  to  the  famous  Angle, 
and  fired  again  and  again,  and  they  were  only 
abandoned  when  all  the  drivers  and  cannoneers 
had  fallen.    The  battle  was  now  at  white  heat. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
hung  over  the  scene.  Like  leeches  we  stuck  to  the 
work,  determined  by  our  fire  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  rising  up.  Captain  John  D.  Pish,  of  Upton's 
staff,  who  had  until  this  time  performed  valuable 
service  in  conveying  ammunition  to  the  gunners, 
fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet.  This  brave  officer  seemed 
to  court  death  as  he  rode  back  and  forth  between 
the  caissons  and  cannoneers  with  stands  of  canis- 
ter under  his  "gum"  coat.  "Give  it  to  them, 
boys!  I'll  bring  you  the  canister,''  said  he  ;  and  as 
he  turned  to  cheer  the  gunners,  he  fell  from  his 

upon  the  Confederates  was  terrible  :  they  were  evidently 
trying  to  strengthen  their  first  line  from  the  second  when  we 
opened  on  them,  and  yon  can  imagine  the  execution  at  that 
distance.  When  Lieutenant  Metcalf  and  myself  could  no 
longer  serve  the  guns,  we  withdrew.  Our  section  went  into 
action  with  twenty-three  men  and  one  officer  —  Dieutenant 
Metcalf.  The  only  onef"  who  came  out  sound  were  the  lieu- 
tenant and  myself.  Every  horse  was  killed,  seven  of  the 
men  were  killed  outright,  sixteen  wounded;  the  gun-car- 
riages were  so  cut  with  bullets  as  to  be  of  no  further  service. 

.  .  .  Twenty-seven  balls  passed  through  the  lid  of  the 
limber-chest  while  Number  Six  was  getting  out  ammunition, 
and  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  and  neck  by  the  fragments 
of  wood  and  lead.   The  sponge-bucket  on  my  gun  had  thirty- 


horse,  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  moments  the 
two  brass  pieces  of  the  5th  Artillery,  cut  and 
hacked  by  the  bullets  of  both  antagonists,  lay  un- 
worked  with  their  muzzles  projecting  over  the 
enemy's  works,  and  their  wheels  half  sunk  in  the 
mud.  Between  the  lines  and  near  at  hand  lay  the 
horses  of  these  guns,  completely  riddled.  The 
dead  and  wounded  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  can- 
ister as  it  swept  the  ground  where  they  had  fallen. 
The  mud  was  half-way  to  our  knees,  and  by  our 
constant  movement  the  fallen  were  almost  buried 
at  our  feet.  We  now  backed  off  from  the  breast- 
work a  few  yards,  abandoning  for  a  while  the  two 
12-pounders,  but  still  keeping  up  a  fusillade.  We 
soon  closed  up  our  shattered  ranks  and  the  bri- 
gade settled  down  again  to  its  task.  Our  fire  was 
now  directed  at  the  top  of  the  breastworks,  and 
woe  be  to  the  head  or  hand  that  appeared  above 
it.  In  the  meantime  the  New  Jersey  brigade, 
Colonel  W.  H.  Penrose,  went  into  action  on  our 

nine  holes  in  it.  being  perforated  like  a  sieve.  The  force  of 
the  balls  can  be  imagined  when  I  say  that  the  bucket  was 
made  of  one-eighth-inch  iron.  One  curious  circumstance  on 
the  morning  we  captured  the  works  [May  12th]  was,  that 
musketry  shots  seemed  to  make  such  a  slight  noise  ;  instead 
of  the  sharp  King  of  the  shot,  it  was  a  dull  thud.  This  may 
have  been  an  important  aid  to  our  success,  as  the  (first]  firing 
of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  did  not  alarm  their  men  in  the 
breastworks."  q  gi 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a  section  of  Brown's  Rhode 
Island  battery  was  run  up  to  the  breastworks  in  a 
similar  manner. —  Editors. 
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right,  and  the  Third  Brigade,  General  Eustis's, 
was  hiinl  at  work.  The  Vermont  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Lewis  A.  Grant,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Harlow's  assistance,  was  now  at  the  Angle,  and 
General  Wheaton's  brigade  was  deep  in  the  strug- 
gle. The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  were  also  ready  to  take  part.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  we  had  no  lack  of  men  for  the  defense 
or  capture  of  this  position,  whichever  it  may  be 
termed. 

The  great  difficulty  was  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Angle,  around  which  we  were  fighting,  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  getting  more  than  a 
limited  number  into  action  at  once.  At  one  time 
our  ranks  were  crowded  in  some  parts  four  deep 
by  reinforcements.  Major  Henry  P.  Truefitt,  com- 
manding the  119th  Pennsylvania,  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Charles  P.  Warner,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  shot  dead.  Later  in  the  day  Major  William 
Ellis,  of  the  49th  New  York,  who  had  excited  our 
admiration,  was  shot  through  the  arm  and  body 
with  a  ramrod  during  one  of  the  several  attempts 
to  get  the  men  to  cross  the  works  and  drive  off 
the  enemy.  Our  losses  were  frightful.  What  re- 
mained of  many  different  regiments  that  had  come 
to  our  support  had  concentrated  at  this  point,  and 
had  planted  their  tattered  colors  upon  a  slight  rise 
of  ground  close  to  the  Angle,  where  they  staid  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

To  keep  up  the  supply  of  ammunition  pack 
mules  were  brought  into  use,  each  animal  carrying 
three  thousand  rounds.  The  boxes  were  dropped 
close  behind  the  troops  engaged,  where  they  were 
quickly  opened  by  the  officers  or  file-closers,  who 
served  the  ammunition  to  the  men.  The  writer 
fired  four  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
many  others  as  many  or  more.  In  this  manner  a 
continuous  and  rapid  fire  was  maintained,  to 
which  for  a  while  the  enemy  replied  with  vigor. 

Finding  that  we  were  not  to  be  driven  back,  the 
Confederates  began  to  use  more  discretion,  expos- 
ing themselves  but  little,  using  the  loop-holes  in 
their  works  to  fire  through,  and  at  times  placing 
the  muzzles  of  their  rifles  on  the  top  logs,  seizing 
the  trigger  and  small  of  the  stock,  and  elevating 
the  breech  with  one  hand  sufficiently  to  reach  us. 
During  the  day  a  section  of  Cowan's  battery  took  po- 
sition behind  us,  sending  shell  after  shell  close  over 
our  heads,  to  explode  inside  the  Confederate  works. 
In  like  manner  Coehorn  mortars  eight  hundred 
yards  in  our  rear  sent  their  shells  with  admirable 
precision  gracefully  curving  over  us.  Sometimes 
the  enemy's  fire  would  slacken,  and  the  moments 
would  become  so  monotonous  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  stir  them  up.  Then  some  resolute 
fellow  would  seize  a  fence-rail  or  piece  of  abatis, 
and,  creeping  close  to  the  breastworks,  thrust  it 
over  among  the  enemy,  and  then  drop  on  the 
ground  to  avoid  the  volley  that  was  sure  to  follow. 
A  daring  lieutenant  in  one  of  our  left  companies 
leaped  upon  the  breastworks,  took  a  rifle  that  was 

\  The  stump  of  one  of  these  trees  is  preserved  in 
Washington.  In  his  official  report,  Brigadier-General 
Samuel  McGowan.  who  commanded  a  brigade  in  Wil- 
cox's Confederate  division,  says :  "  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  intensity  of  the  tire,  an  oak-tree  twenty-two  inches 


handed  to  him,  ami  discharged  it  among  the  foe. 
In  like  manner  he  discharged  another,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  tiring  a  third  shot  when  his  cap  flew  up 
in  the  air,  and  his  body  pitched  headlong  among 
the  enemy. 

On  several  occasions  squads  of  disheart  ened  Con- 
federates raised  pieces  of  shelter-tents  above  the 
works  as  a  flag  of  truce  ;  upon  our  slacking  fire 
and  calling  to  them  to  come  in,  they  would  im- 
mediately jump  the  breastworks  and  surrender. 
One  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  thus  signified  their 
willingness  to  submit ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  comrades  occasionally  took  advantage  of  the 
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cessation  to  get  a  volley  into  us,  it  was  some  time 
before  we  concluded  to  give  them  a  chance.  With 
leveled  pieces  we  called  to  them  to  come  in. 
Springing  upon  the  breastworks  in  a  body,  they 
stood  for  an  instant  panic-stricken  at  the  terrible 
array  before  them ;  tha  t  momentary  delay  was  the 
signal  for  their  destruction.  While  we,  with  our 
fingers  pressing  the  trigger,  shouted  to  them  to 
jump,  their  troops,  massed  in  the  rear,  poured  a 
volley  into  them,  killing  or  wounding  all  but  a 
few,  who  dropped  with  the  rest  and  crawled  in  un- 
der our  pieces,  while  we  instantly  began  firing. 

The  battle,  which  during  the  morning  raged  with 
more  or  less  violence  on  the  right  and  left  of  this 
position,  gradually  slackened,  and  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  the  Angle.  So  continuous  and 
heavy  was  our  fire  that  the  head  logs  of  the  breast- 
works were  cut  and  torn  until  they  resembled 
hickory  brooms.  Several  large  oak-trees,  which 
grew  just  in  the  rear  of  the  works,  were  com- 
pletely gnawed  off  by  our  converging  fire,  and 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  day  fell  among  the  enemy 
with  a  loud  crash.  \ 

in  diameter,  which  stood  just  in  rear  of  the  right  of  the 
brigade,  was  cut  down  by  the  constant  scaling  of  mus- 
ket-halls, and  fell  about  12  o'clock  Thursday  night, 
injuring  by  its  fall  several  soldiers  in  the  1st  South  Caro- 
lina regiment."—  Editors. 
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Toward  dusk  preparations  were  made  to  relieve 
us.  By  this  time  we  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
had  fired  three  to  four  hundred  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition per  man.  Our  lips  were  inerusted  with 
powder  from  "  biting  cartridge."  Our  shoulders 
and  hands  were  coated  with  mud  that  had  ad- 
hered to  the  butts  of  our  rifles.  \ 

The  troops  of  the  Second  Corps,  who  were  to  re- 
lieve us,  now  moved  up,  took  our  position,  and 
opened  fire  as  we  fell  back  a  short  distance  to  re- 
arrange our  shattered  ranks  and  get  something  to 
eat,  which  we  were  sadly  in  need  of.  When  dark- 
ness came  on  we  dropped  from  exhaustion. 

About  midnight,  after  twenty  hours  of  constant 
fighting,  Lee  withdrew  from  the  contest  at  this 
point,  leaving  the  Angle  in  our  possession.  Thus 
closed  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  May. 

On  the  13th,  early  in  the  day,  volunteers  were 
called  for  to  bury  the  dead.  The  writer  volun- 
teered to  assist,  and  with  the  detail  moved  to  the 
works  near  the  Angle,  in  front  of  which  we  buried 
a  number  of  bodies  near  where  they  fell.  We 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sharp  shooters,  and  it 
was  still  raining.  We  cut  the  name,  company, 
and  regiment  of  each  of  the  dead  on  the  lids  of 
ammunition-boxes  which  we  picked  up  near  by. 
The  inscriptions  were  but  feebly  executed,  for 
they  were  done  with  a  pocket-knife.  This  work 
ended,  we  went  close  up  where  we  had  fought  on 
Thursday  and  viewed  the  "Bloody  Angle." 

\  Our  pieces  at  times  would  become  choked  with 
burnt  powder,  and  would  receive  the  cartridge  but  half 
way.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  their 
discharge.—  G.  N.  G. 


A  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the 
gloom  of  the  sky  seemed  to  add  a  new  horror  to 
the  scene.  Hundreds  of  Confederates,  dead  or 
dying,  lay  piled  over  one  another  in  those  pits. 
The  fallen  lay  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  some 
places,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  were 
shot  in  and  about  the  head.  Arms,  accouterments, 
ammunition,  cannon,  shot  and  shell,  and  broken 
foliage  were  strewn  about.  With  much  labor  a 
detail  of  Union  soldiers  buried  the  dead  by  simply 
turning  the  captured  breastworks  upon  them. 
Thus  had  these  unfortunate  victims  unwittingly 
dug  their  own  graves.  The  trenches  were  nearly 
full  of  muddy  water.  It  was  the  most  horrible 
sight  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  enemy's  defenses  at  this  point  were  elabo- 
rately constructed  of  heavy  timber,  banked  with 
earth  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet ;  above  this 
was  placed  what  is  known  as  a  head  log,  raised 
just  high  enough  to  enable  a  musket  to  be  inserted 
between  it  and  the  lower  work.  Pointed  pine  and 
pin-oak  formed  an  abatis,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
deep  ditch.  Shelves  ran  along  the  inside  ledges 
of  these  works  (a  series  of  square  pits)  and  along 
their  flank  traverses  which  extended  to  the  rear  ; 
upon  these  shelves  large  quantities  of  "  buck  and 
ball "  and  "  minie  "  cartridges  were  piled  ready  for 
use,  and  the  guns  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
still  pointing  through  the  apertures,  just  as  the 
men  had  fallen  from  them. 

•fe  The  Confederate  General  McGowan  officially  says : 
"  The  trenches  on  the  right  in  the  '  Bloody  Angle '  ran 
with  blood  and  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  bodies 
more  than  once." —  Editors. 
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ON  May  8th,  1864,  the  Sixth  Corps  made  a  rapid 
march  to  the  support  of  Warren,  near  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House.  We  arrived  there  about  5 
P.  M.,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  getting  into 
position  on  Warren's  left.  After  nightfall  General 
Sedgwick  rode  back  into  an  open  field  near  General 
Wan-en's  headquarters  and,  with  his  staff,  lay 
down  on  the  grass  and  slept  until  daylight.  Shortly 
after  daylight  he  moved  out  upon  his  line  of  battle. 
We  had  no  tents  or  breakfast  during  that  night  or 
morning.  The  general  made  some  necessary 
changes  in  the  line  and  gave  a  few  unimportant 
orders,  and  sat  down  with  me  upon  a  hard-tack 
box,  with  his  back  resting  against  a  tree.  The  men, 
one  hundred  feet  in  front,  were  just  finishing  a 
line  of  rifle-pits,  which  ran  to  the  right  of  a  section 
of  artillery  that  occupied  an  angle  in  our  line.  The 
1st  New  Jersey  brigade  was  in  advance  of  this  line. 

After  this  brigade,  by  Sedgwick's  direction,  had 
been  withdrawn  through  a  little  opening  to  the 
left  of  the  pieces  of  artillery,  the  general,  who 
had  watched  the  operation,  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  hard-tack  box  and  commenced  talking  about 
members  of  his  staff  in  very  complimentary  terms. 
He  was  an  inveterate  tease,  and  I  at  once  suspected 
that  he  had  some  joke  on  the  staff  which  he  was 
leading  up  to.  He  was  interrupted  in  his  com- 
ments by  observing  that  the  troops,  who  dur- 
ing this  time  had  been  filing  from  the  left  into  the 
rifle-pits,  had  come  to  a  halt  and  were  lying  down, 
while  the  left  of  the  line  partly  overlapped  the  po- 
sition of  the  section  of  artillery.  He  stopped  ab- 
ruptly and  said,  "ThatiswTong.  Those  troops  must 
be  moved  farther  to  the  right ;  I  don't  wish  them  to 
overlap  that  battery."  I  started  out  to  execute  the 
order,  and  he  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  saun- 
tered out  slowly  to  the  gun  on  the  right.  About  an 
hour  before,  I  had  remarked  to  the  general,  pointing 
to  the  two  pieces  in  a  half -jesting  manner,  which  he 
well  understood,  "  General,  do  you  see  that  section 
of  artillery  ?  Well,  you  are  not  to  go  near  it  to- 
day," He  answered  good-naturedly,  "McMahon, 
I  would  like  to  know  who  commands  this  corps, 
you  or  I?"  I  said,  playfully,  "Well,  General, 
sometimes  I  am  in  doubt  myself " ;  but  added, 
"  Seriously,  General,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  go  to  that 
angle ;  every  officer  who  has  shown  himself  there 
has  been  hit,  both  yesterday  and  to-day."  He  an- 
swered quietly,  "Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  reason  for  my  going  there."  When  afterward 
we  walked  out  to  the  position  indicated,  this  con- 
versation had  entirely  escaped  the  memory  of  both. 

I  gave  the  necessary  order  to  move  the  troops  to 
the  right,  and  as  they  rose  to  execute  the  movement 
the  enemy  opened  a  sprinkling  fire,  partly  from 
sharp-shooters.  As  the  bullets  whistled  by,  some 
of  the  men  dodged.  The  general  said  laughingly, 
"What!  what!  men,  dodging  this  way  for  single 
bullets !    What  will  you  do  when  they  open  fire 


along  the  whole  line  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  They 
couldn't  hit  an  elephant  at  this  distance."  A  few 
seconds  after,  a  man  who  had  been  separated  from 
his  regiment  passed  directly  in  front  of  the  general, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  sharp-shooter's  bul- 
let passed  with  a  long  shrill  whistle  very  close,  and 
the  soldier,  who  was  then  just  in  front  of  the  gen- 
eral, dodged  to  the  ground.  The  general  touched 
him  gently  with  his  foot,  and  said,  "  Why,  my  man, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you,  dodging  that  way,"  and  re- 
peated the  remark,  "  They  couldn't  hit  an  elephant 
at  this  distance."  The  man  rose  and  saluted,  and 
said  good-naturedly,  "  General,  I  dodged  a  shell 
once,  and  if  I  hadn't,  it  would  have  taken  my  head 
off.  I  believe  in  dodging."  The  general  laughed  and 
replied,  "All  right,  my  man ;  go  to  your  place." 

For  a  third  time  the  same  shrill  whistle,  closing 
with  a  dull,  heavy  stroke,  interrupted  our  talk, 
when,  as  I  was  about  to  resume,  the  general's  face 
turned  slowly  to  me,  the  blood  spurting  from  his 
left  cheek  under  the  eye  in  a  steady  stream.  He 
fell  in  my  direction ;  I  was  so  close  to  him  that  my 
effort  to  support  him  failed,  and  I  fell  with  him. 

Colonel  Charles  H.  Tompkins,  chief  of  the  artil- 
lery, standing  a  few  feet  away,  heard  my  exclama- 
tion as  the  general  fell,  and,  turning,  shouted  to  his 
brigade-surgeon,  Dr.  Ohlenschlager.  Major  Charles 
A.  Whittier,  Major  T.  W.  Hyde,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kent,  who  had  been  grouped  near  by,  sur- 
rounded the  general  as  he  lay.  A  smile  remained 
upon  his  lips  but  he  did  not  speak.  The  doctor 
poured  water  from  a  canteen  over  the  general's  face. 
The  blood  still  poured  upward  in  a  little  fountain. 
The  men  in  the  long  line  of  rifle-pits,  retaining 
their  places  from  force  of  discipline,  were  all 
kneeling  with  heads  raised  and  faces  turned  toward 
the  scene  ;  for  the  news  had  already  passed  along 
the  line. 

I  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  General 
Ricketts,  next  in  command,  who  had  arrived  on 
the  spot,  and  informed  me,  as  chief-of-staff,  that 
he  declined  to  assume  command  of  the  corps,  inas- 
much as  he  knew  that  it  was  General  Sedgwick's 
desire,  if  anything  should  happen  to  him,  that 
General  Horatio  G.  Wright,  of  the  Third  Division, 
should  succeed  him.  General  Ricketts,  therefore, 
suggested  that  I  communicate  at  once  with  General 
Meade,  in  order  that  the  necessary  order  shotdd  be 
issued.  When  I  found  General  Meade  he  had  al- 
ready heard  the  sad  intelligence,  and  had  issued 
the  order  placing  General  Wright  in  command. 
Returning  I  met  the  ambulance  bringing  the  dead 
general's  body,  followed  by  his  sorrowing  staff. 
The  body  was  taken  back  to  General  Meade's  head- 
quarters, and  not  into  any  house.  A  bower  was 
built  for  it  of  evergreens,  where,  upon  a  rustic 
bier,  it  lay  until  nightfall,  mourned  over  by  offi- 
cers and  soldiers.  The  interment  was  at  Corn- 
wall Hollow,  Connecticut. 


i  Condensed  from  a  letter  to  General  J.  W.  Latta,  President  of  the  Sedgwick  Memorial  Association. 
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MCALLISTER'S  BRIGADE  AT  THE  BLOODY  ANGLE. 

BY  ROBERT  MCALLISTER,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 


The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Hand-to-hand 
Fighting  at  Spotsylvania  "  gives  all  the  honor 
of  holding  the  "salient"  on  May  12th,  1864,  to 
the  Sixth  Corps.  It  was  the  Second  Corps  that 
made  the  grand  charge  of  May  12th,  and  my  bri- 
gade }  of  that  corps,  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Fourth 
Division,  helped  to  defend  the  "Bloody  Angle" 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  fearful  struggle. 
The  brigade  which  I  commanded  during  all  these 
operations  was  composed  of  the  1st  and  1 6th  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  11th  New 
Jersey,  and  the  26th  and  115th  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  great  charge  at  dawn  it  was  in  the  second  line. 
At  first  we  moved  slowly  up  through  the  woods. 
When  the  first  line  reached  the  open  field  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  works, 
the  men  rolled  out  a  tremendous  cheer  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  second  line.  Our  boys  started  on 
a  run.  The  first  line  parted  in  my  front,  leaving  a 
long  open  space,  and  up  to  and  partly  into  this  space 
went  my  brigade,  striking  the  enemy's  works  at 
the  salient.  At  this  place  the  Confederates  had  a 
field-battery  of  eight  or  ten  guns.  I  ordered  some 
of  my  men  to  draw  back  these  guns  on  our  side  of 
the  works,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade 
pushed  on  toward  the  enemy.  But  we  soon  dis- 
covered another  line  of  works,  and  large  reenforce- 
ments  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered 
"about  face,"  and  retreated  to  the  first  line  and 
completed  the  hauling  off  of  eight  guns,  two  of 
which  we  manned ;  we  had  not  gunners  to  man 
all.  By  the  time  we  got  the  guns  on  our  side  of 
the  works  and  my  line  formed,  the  enemy  came  in 
force  determined  to  dislodge  us,  and  siicceeded  in 
carrying  the  works  on  my  right  up  to  the  salient. 
Encouraged  by  their  success  thus  far,  with  traverses 
in  their  recaptured  works  behind  which  their  sharp- 
shooters could  be  protected  while  taking  deadly 
aim  at  lis,  the  enemy  kept  the  offensive,  and  our 
position  became  very  critical.  Besides  all  this  the 
Confederates  here  were  more  or  less  protected  by 
fire  from  their  second  line  of  works.   Many  officers 


without  men  and  men  without  officers  who  had  been 
driven  from  our  line  on  the  right  came  to  our  assist- 
ance and  fought  nobly,  many  of  these  from  the 
Sixth  Corps,  and  all  were  inspired  by  the  one  serious 
thought  that  we  must  hold  this  point  or  lose  all  we 
had  gained  that  morning.  It  was  a  life  or  death 
contest.  Their  massed  columns  pushed  forward 
to  the  "Bloody  Angle."  The  stars  and  stripes  and 
the  stars  and  bars  nearly  touched  each  other 
across  these  works.  Here  were  displayed  on  both 
sides  of  the  breastworks  more  acts  of  individual 
bravery  and  heroism  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
war  during  three  years  of  hard  service.  The  gray 
and  blue  coats  with  rifles  in  hand  would  spring  on 
top  of  the  breastworks,  take  deadly  aim  and  fire, 
then  fall  dead  in  the  trenches  below.  This  I  saw 
again  and  again.  More  troops  came  to  our  aid  and 
took  a  hand  in  the  fight. 

A  new  line  of  troops  from  different  commands 
was  formed  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  this  fighting 
line  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  our  right ; 
but  no  sooner  was  it  formed  than  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  enemy's  deadly  fire.  The  16th  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  my  regiments,  was  brought 
from  the  left ;  it  lost  heavily,  and  its  brave  com- 
mander, Waldo  Merriam,  was  killed.  Here,  also, 
Thomas  W.  Eayre,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
General  Mott's  staff,  was  killed. 

It  was  in  our  immediate  front  that  the  large  tree 
was  cut  down  by  rifle-balls,  the  stump  of  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  As  night  closed  about  us,  the  mo- 
ment we  would  slacken  fire  the  enemy  would  close 
in  upon  us,  so  determined  were  they  to  carry  this 
point.  Had  they  succeeded  in  driving  us  from  it,  all 
we  had  gained  that  morning  would  have  been  lost. 
Not  till  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th 
did  the  battle  cease.  A  dead  and  dying  mass  of  hu- 
manity was  lying  in  the  Confederate  trenches,  while 
on  our  side  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead. 

Never  during  the  war  did  braver  men  meet  each 
other  in  battle  than  here. 


I  On  the  13tli  came  an  order  for  consolidation,  by  which  this  brigade  became  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division. 
Second  Corps,  under  which  name  it  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.— E.  McA. 


(iHNERAD  EDWARDS'S  BRIGADE  AT  TllK  BLOODY  ANGLE. 


BY  JAMKS  I..   limVKN,   HISTORIAN  OF  ' 

IN  the  article  entitled  " Hand-to-hand  Fighting 
at  Spotsylvania,"  the  author,  while  generally 
accurate  and  graphic,  omits  any  reference  to  that 
brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps  (Colonel  Oliver  Ed- 
wards's Fourth  Brigade,  Second  Division)  which 
was  first  engaged  there,  which  was  holding  the 
key  to  the  position  when  his  own  (Upton's)  bri- 
gade came  upon  the  field,  and  which  fought  longer 
than  any  other  brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps  engaged. 
On  that  day  the  brigade  had  present  for  duty  three 
small  regiments,  the  10th  and  37th  Massachusetts 
and  the  2d  Rhode  Island.  When  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had 
been  massed  the  previous  evening,  were  sum- 
moned to  the  support  of  Hancock,  whose  Sec- 
ond Corps  had  penetrated  the  Confederate  lines, 
General  Wright,  who  had  just  assumed  command 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  directed  that  the  first  brigade 
under  arms  and  ready  to  move  should  lead  the  way. 
Edwards's  brigade  was  first  in  line  and  led  the 
march  of  the  corps.  It  moved  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Landrum  House,  passing  the  Confederate  gen- 
erals and  some  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Hancock,  and,  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
woods  facing  the  scene  of  action,  came  into  line  of 
battle  facing  by  the  rear  rank,  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  captured  works  with  the  10th  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  right,  the  2d  Rhode  Island  in  the 
center,  and  the  37th  Massachusetts  on  the  left. 

The  situation  at  this  time  was  simply  this  :  The 
force  of  the  Second  Corps'  attack  had  of  itself 
broken  up  the  organization  of  that  command  ;  the 
mass  of  men  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  Confederate  works  and  re-formed  as 
well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  By  the 
time  this  was  accomplished  the  Confederates  were 
prepared  to  undertake  the  recapture  of  the  works 
they  had  lost.  Then  it  was  that  Edwards's  brigade 
moved  forward  and  occupied  the  outer  face  of  the 
intrenchments,  relieving  some  troops  already  there 
and  connecting  with  the  Excelsior  Brigade.  As 
it  came  into  position,  it  covered  the  nose  or  apex 
of  the  angle  with  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  the 
10th  Massachusetts  extending  along  the  right  face. 

The  brigade  was  scarcely  in  position  when  the 
Confederates  advanced  to  the  attack,  the  ground 
being  extremely  favorable  for  their  purpose.  On 
their  side  of  the  works  it  was  wooded,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, scarcely  forty  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  fortifi- 
cations was  a  hollow  or  ravine  which  formed  a 
natural  siege  approach.  In  that  ravine,  almost 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Union  lines,  they  were 
enabled  to  form  columns  of  assault  entirely 
screened  from  view,  and  the  resulting  attack  had 
the  appearance  of  lines  of  battle  suddenly  spring- 
ing from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Three  times  in 
rapid  succession  their  columns  formed  and  rushed 
upon  the  angle,  and  as  often  did  Edwards  and  his 
900  men  repel  them.  To  the  right  of  Edwards's 
position,  however,  the  defense  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Union  troops  were  driven  back  from 
the  intrenchments,  and  the  enemy,  crossing  the 


IE  37TH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 

works  and  taking  position  in  a  piece  of  woods, 
gave  an  enfilading  fire  on  Edwards's  right,  so  severe 
and  well  directed  that  it  threw  the  10th  Massa- 
chusetts into  confusion.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Upton's  brigade  came  upon  the  field  and,  in  the 
words  of  that  officer  himself,  encountered  so  severe 
a  fire  that  it  was  unable  to  occupy  the  intrench- 
ments, but  resting  its  left  on  them,  near  Edwards's 
right,  lay  down  and  opened  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  development  of  the  Union  line  to 
the  right  relieved  the  flank  fire  somewhat,  the  10th 
Massachusetts  was  returned  to  its  place  in  the  works, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  day  the  bri- 
gade held  its  position  with  a -fire  so  deadly  and  well 
directed  that  no  hostile  lines  of  battle  could  live 
to  cross  the  few  yards  between  the  works  and  the 
ravine  spoken  of.  Once,  indeed,  by  the  use  of  a 
white  flag  the  Confederates  came  near  accom- 
plishing by  stratagem  what  they  had  failed  to  do 
by  force  of  arms.  This  emblem  of  peace  being 
displayed  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  an  offi- 
cer ranking  Edwards,  but  himself  ranked  by  Gen- 
eral Eustis,  who  was  present,  unjustifiably  ordered 
the  Fourth  Brigade  to  cease  firing.  Instantly  the 
purpose  of  the  movement  was  shown  by  the  dash 
of  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  for  the  coveted 
works.  Fortunately,  however,  Edwards  and  his 
command  were  on  the  alert,  and  repulsed  the  at- 
tack, but  not  until  the  hostile  colors  were  for  a 
moment  planted  on  the  works, — the  only  instance 
during  the  day  in  which  anything  like  a  line  of 
battle  was  enabled  to  advance  so  far  at  that  point. 

Near  night  the  brigade  was  relieved,  but  the 
37th  Massachusetts  was  almost  immediately  or- 
dered back  to  hold  the  works,  which  had  been 
vacated  by  a  regiment  of  the  Second  Corps  that 
was  out  of  ammunition.  The  guns  of  the  37th 
also  were  empty,  but  they  pushed  their  bayonets 
under  the  head  log,  and  held  the  works  until  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition  could  be  procured, 
wrhen  the  firing  was  resumed  and  continued  until 
3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

This  regiment  was  in  action  continually  for 
more  than  twenty  hours,  during  which  time  it  fired 
over  four  hundred  rounds  per  man.  At  one  time 
its  guns  became  so  foul  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  used,  many  of  them  bursting  in  the  hands  of 
the  men.  As  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  the  line, 
a  regiment  from  the  Second  Corps  exchanged  guns 
with  the  37th,  enabling  the  latter  to  continue  its 
fire.  It  was  in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  this  regi- 
ment and  almost  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  apex 
that  the  oak-tree,  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter, 
was  cut  down  by  bullets  and  fell  within  the  Con- 
federate lines.  I  believe  every  regiment  that 
fought  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the  field  claims 
to  have  shot  down  this  particular  tree;  but  in 
truth  no  single  organization  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit.  The  tree  fell  during  the  night,  near  mid- 
night in  fact,  and  hours  after  the  firing  had  virtu- 
ally ceased  on  all  parts  of  the  line  save  at  this 
vital  point. 


GENERAL  GRANT  RECONNOITERING  THE  CONFEDERATE  POSITION  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE. 
FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE   AT  THE  TIME. 


Mr.  Reed,  the  artist,  belonged  to  Bigelow's  9th  Massa- 
chusetts battery,  which,  -with  a  battery  of  the  5th  Regu- 
lar Artillery,  was  holding  the  Fredericksburg  road  (see 
map,  p.  1G7)  at  the  place  where  General  Grant  made 


his  observation.  The  troops  seen  in  the  background 
are  the  9th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  at  the  time 
were  crossing  the  road  from  the  left  toward  the  right 
of  the  line.—  Editors. 
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BEATING  THE   LONG  ROLL. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  GRANT'S 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  RICHMOND. 

For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  list  ami  in  similar  lists  to  follow,  the  editors  are  indebted  (in  advance  of  the 
publication  of  the  "Official  Records")  to  Brigadier-General  Richard  C.  Drum,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  During  the 
movement  to  Cold  Harbor  some  consolidations  of  brigades  and  divisions  were  made,  organizations  mustered  out,  and  rein- 
forcements received.  For  the  composition  of  the  army,  June  1st,  see  pp.  184-87.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  complete 
data  relative  to  the  casualties  among  officers  in  this  campaign  makes  it  necessary  to  omit  such  information.— Editors. 

THE  UNION  ARMY  —  Lieutenant-General,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


Escort :  B,  F  and  K,  5th  TJ.  8.  Cav.,  Capt.  Julius  W. 
Mason. 

ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  Maj.-Gen.  George  G. 
Meade. 

Provost  Guard,  Brig.-Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick :  C  and 

D,  1st  Mass.  Cav.,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Flint;  80th  N.  Y. 
Inf.  (20th  Militia),  Col.  Theodore  B.  Gates;  3d  Pa.  Cav., 
Maj.  James  W.  Walsh;  68th  Pa.  Inf.,  Lieut.-Col.  Rohert 

E.  Winslow ;  114th  Pa.  Inf.,  Col.  Charles  H.  T.  Collis. 
Volunteer  Engineer  Brigade,  ^  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  W. 

Beuham:  15th  N.  Y.  Engineers,  Maj.  William  A. 
Ketchum;  50th  N.  Y.  Engineers,  Lieut.-Col.  Ira  Spauld- 
ing.  Battalion  TT.  S.  Engineers,  Capt.  George  H.  Men- 
dell.  Guards  and  Orderlies :  Oueida  (N.  Y.)  Cav.,  Capt. 
Daniel  P.  Mann. 

SECOND  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Winfleld  S.  Han- 
cock. 

Escort :  M,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Capt.  John  H.  Hazelton. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

First  Brigade,  Col.- Nelson  A.  Miles:  26th  Mich.,  Maj. 
Lemuel  Saviers  ;  61st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  K.  O.  Broady ; 
81st  Pa.,  Col.  H.  Boyd  McKeen;  140th  Pa.,  Col.  John 
Fraser ;  183d  Pa.,  Col.  George  P.  McLean.  Second  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Thomas  A.  Smyth:  28th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Geo.  W.  Cartwright;  63d  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Thomas  Touhy; 
69th  N.  Y.,  Capt,  Richard  Moroney;  88th  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
Denis  F.  Burke  ;  116th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  C.  Dale. 
Third  Brigade,  Col.  Paul  Frank  :  39th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Augus- 


tus Funk ;  52d  N.  Y.  (detachment  7th  N.  Y.  attached), 
Maj.  Henry  M.  Karples;  57th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Alford 

B.  Chapman ;  111th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Aaron  P.  Seeley  ;  125th 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Aaron  B.  Myer;  126th  N.  Y„  Capt. 
Winfleld  Scott.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  John  R.  Brooke : 
2d  Del.,  Col.  William  P.  Baily;  64th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Lemau 
W.  Bradley ;  66th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Hammell ; 
53d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Richards  McMichael ;  145th  Pa.,  Col. 
Hiram  L.  Brown ;  148th  Pa.,  Col.  James  A.  Beaver. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gibbon. 

Provost  Guard:  2d  Co.  Minn.  Sharp-shooters,  Capt. 
Mahlon  Black. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Alex.  S.  Webb :  19th  Me., 
Col.  Selden  Connor;  1st  Co.  Andrew  (Mass.)  Sharp- 
shooters, Lieut.  Samuel  G.  Gilbreth;  15th  Mass.,  Maj. 
I.  Harris  Hooper;  19th  Mass.,  Maj.  Edmund  Rice;  20th 
Mass.,  Maj.  Henry  L.  Abbott;  7th  Mich.,  Maj.  Sylvanus 
W.  Curtis;  42d  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Patrick  J.  Downing;  59th  N. 
Y.,  Capt.  William  McFadden ;  82d  N.  Y.  (2d  Militia), 
Col.  Henry  W.  Hudson.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Joshua  T.  Owen:  152d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W. 
Thompson;  69th  Pa.,  Maj.  William  Davis;  71st  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Kochersperger;  72d  Pa.,  Col.  DeWitt 

C.  Baxter;  106th  Pa.,  Capt.  Robert  H.  Ford.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Samuel  S.  Carroll :  14th  Conn.,  Col.  Theo- 
dore G.  Ellis;  1st  Del.,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  WoodaU;  14th 
Ind.,  Col.  John  Coons ;  12th  N.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  H. 
Davis;  10th  N.  Y.  (Battalion),  Capt.  George  M.  Dewey; 


3>  With  the  exception  of  eleven  companies  of  the  50th  N.  Y.  under  Lieut.-Col.  Spaulding,  this  command,  with  its  com- 
mander, was  at  the  Engineer  Depot,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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108th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Charles  J.  Powers  ;  4th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
Leonard  W.  Carpenter;  8th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Franklin 
Sawyer;  7th  W.  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Lockwood. 
third  division,  Maj.-Gen.  David  B.  Birney. 

First  Brigade,  Brig- -Gen.  J.  H.  H.  Ward :  20th  Ind., 
Col.  W.  C.  L.  Taylor ;  3d  Me.,  Col.  Moses  B.  Lakeman ; 
40th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Egan;  86th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Jacob  H.  Lansing;  124th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Francis  M.  Cum- 
mins ;  99th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edwin  R.  Biles ;  110th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  Rogers ;  141st  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Guy  H. 
Watkins;  2d  U.  S.  Sharp-shooters,  Lieut.-Col.  Homer  R. 
Stoughton.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Alexander 
Hays:  4th  Me.,  Col.  Elijah  Walker;  17th  Me.,  Col. 
George  W.  West;  3d  Mich.,  Col.  Byron  R.  Pierce;  5th 
Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Pulford;  93d  N.  Y,  Maj.  Samuel 
McConihe;  57th  Pa.,  Col.  Peter  Sides;  63d  Pa.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  A.  Dauks ;  105th  Pa.,  Col.  Calvin  A.  Craig ;  1st 
U.  S.  Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  Charles  P.  Mattocks. 
fourth  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Gershom  Mott. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Robert  McAllister :  1st  Mass.,  Col. 
N.  B.  McLaughlen;  16th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Waldo 
Merriam;  5th  N.  J.,  Col.  William  J.  Sewell;  6th  N.  J., 
Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  R.  Gilkyson;  7th  N.  J.,  Maj.  Freder- 
ick Cooper;  8th  N.  J.,  Col.  John  Ramsey;  11th  N.  J., 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Schooncver ;  26th  Pa.,  Maj.  Samuel  G. 
Moffett;  115th  Pa.,  Maj.  William  A.  Reilly.  Second  Bri- 
gade, Col.  William  R.  Brewster :  11th  Mass.,  Col.  Will- 
iam Blaisdell ;  70th  N.  Y,  Capt.  William  H.  Hugo;  71st 
N.  Y,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Rafferty  ;  72d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  Leonard;  73d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Michael  W. 
Burns ;  74th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Holt ;  120th  N.  Y., 
Capt.  Abram  L.  Lockwood ;  84th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Milton 
Opp. 

artillery  brigade,  Col.  John  C.  Tidball :  6th  Me., 
Capt.  Edwin  B.  Dow;  10th  Mass.,  Capt.  J.  Henry 
Sleeper;  lstN.  H.,  Capt.  Fred.  M.  Edgell;  G,  1st  N.  Y., 
Capt.  Nelson  Ames  ;  4th  N.  Y.  Heavy  (Third  Battalion), 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  R.  Allcock ;  F,  1st  Pa.,  Capt.  R.  Bruce 
Ricketts;  A,  1st  R.  L,  Capt.  William  A.  Arnold;  B,  1st 
R.  I.,  Capt.  T.  Fred  Brown ;  K,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  John 
W.  Roder;  C  and  I,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  James  Gilliss. 

FIFTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Gouverneur  K. 
Warren. 

Provost  Guard :  12th  N.  Y.,  Battalion,  Maj.  Henry  W. 
Rider. 

first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Griffin. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Romeyn  B.  Ayres:  140th  N. 
Y.,  Col.  George  Ryan;  146th  N.  Y.,  Col.  David  T.  Jen- 
kins; 91st  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  H.  Sinex;  155th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  L.  Pearson ;  B,  C,  F,  H,  I,  and  K,  2d 
U.  S.,  Capt.  James  W.  Long ;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  1st 
Battalion  11th  U.  S.,  Capt.  Francis  M.  Cooley  ;  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  G,  1st  Battalion,  and  A,  C,  D,  F,  and  H,  2d  Bat- 
talion 12th  U.  8.,  Maj.  Luther  B.  Bruen;  1st  Battalion 
14th  U.  S.,  Capt.  E.  McK.  Hudson ;  A,  C,  D,  G,  and  H, 
1st  Battalion,  and  A,  B,  and  C,  2d  Battalion  17th  U.  S., 
Capt.  James  F.  Grimes.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Jacob  B. 
Sweitzer:  9th  Mass.,  Col.  Patrick  R.  Guiney;  22d  Mass. 
(2d  Co.  Mass.  S.  S.  attached).  Col.  William  S.  Tilton  ;  32d 
Mass.,  Col.  George  L.  Prescott;  4th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  W.  Lumbard;  62d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  James  C.  Hull. 
TJUrd  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  J.  Bartlett:  20th  Me., 
Maj.  Ellis  Spear;  18th  Mass.,  Col.  Joseph  Hayes;  1st 
Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  A.  Throop;  16th  Mich.,  Maj. 
Robert  T.  Elliott;  44th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Freeman  Con- 
ner ;  83d  Pa.,  Col.  O.  S.  Woodward ;  118th  Pa.,  Col.  James 
Gwyn. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Robinson. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Samuel  H.  Leonard:  16th  Me.,  Col. 
Charles  W.  Tilden;  13th  Mass.,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Hovey; 
39th  Mass.,  Col.  Phineas  S.  Davis;  104th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Gil- 
bert G.  Prey.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  Bax- 
ter: 12th  Mass.,  Col.  James  L.  Bates;  83d  N.  Y.  (9th 
Militia),  Col.  Joseph  A.  Moesch ;  97th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Charles 
Wheelock;  11th  Pa.,  Col.  Richard  Coulter;  88th  Pa., 
Capt.  George  B.  Rhoads;  90th  Pa..  Col.  Peter  Lyle. 
Third  Brigade,  Col.  Andrew  W.  Denison:  1st  Md.,  Maj. 
Benj.  H.  Schley;  4th  Md.,  Col.  Richard  N.  Bowerman; 
7th  Md.,  Col.  Charles  E.  Phelps;  8th  Md.,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  G.  Johannes, 


third  division1  (Pennsylvania  Reserves),  Brig.-Gen. 
Samuel  W.  Crawford. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  McCandless:  1st  Pa.,  Col. 
William  C.  Talley;  2d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  McDon- 
ough;  6th  Pa.,  Col.  Wellington  H.  Eut;  7th  Pa.,  Maj. 
LeGrand  B.  Speece ;  11th  Pa.,  Col.  Samuel  M.  Jackson  ; 
13th  Pa.  (1st  Rifles),  Maj.  W.  R.  Hartshorn.  Third  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Joseph  W.  Fisher:  5th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  George 
Dare ;  8th  Pa.,  Col.  Silas  M.  Baily ;  10th  Pa.,  Lieut. -Col. 
Ira  Ayer,  Jr. ;  12th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Gustin. 
fourth  division,  Brig.-Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Lysander  Cutler :  7th  Ind., 
Col.  Ira  G.  Grover ;  19th  Ind.,  Col.  Samuel  J.  Williams; 
24th  Mich.,  Col.  Henry  A.  Morrow ;  1st  N.  Y.  Battalion 
Sharp-shooters,  Capt.  Volney  J.  Shipman;  2d  Wis., 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Mansfield;  6th  Wis.,  Col.  Edward  S. 
Bragg;  7th  Wis.,  Col.  William  W.  Robinson.  Second 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  C.  Rice:  76th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  E.  Cook :  84th  N.  Y.  (14th  Militia),  Col.  Edward 
B.  Fowler;  95th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Edward  Pye;  147th  N.  Y., 
Col.  Francis  C.  Miller;  56th  Pa.,  Col.  J.  Wm.  Hofmann. 
Third  Brigade,  Col.  Roy  Stone:  121st  Pa.,  Capt.  Samuel 
T.  Lloyd ;  142d  Pa.,  Maj.  Horatio  N.  Warren ;  143d  Pa., 
Col.  Edmund  L.  Dana ;  149th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Irviu ; 
150th  Pa.,  Capt.  George  W.  Jones. 

artillery  brigade.  Col.  Charles  S.  Wainwright:  3d 
Mass.,  Capt.  Augustus  P.  Martin ;  5th  Mass.,  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Phillips ;  D,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  George  B.  Win- 
slow  ;  E  and  L,  1st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  George  Breck ;  H,  1st  N. 
Y..  Capt.  Charles  E.  Mink ;  2d  Battalion  4th  N.  Y.  Heavy, 
Maj.  William  Arthur ;  B,  1st  Pa.,  Capt.  James  H.  Cooper ; 
B,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  James  Stewart ;  D,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut. 
B.  F.  Rittenhouse. 

SIXTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  John  Sedgwick. 

Escort:  A,  8th  Pa.  Cav.,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Fellows. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Henry  W.  Brown :  1st  N.  J.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  William  Henry,  Jr.;  2d  N.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles 
Wiebecke ;  3d  N.  J.,  Capt.  Samuel  T.  Du  Bois ;  4th  N.  J., 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Ewing;  10th  N.  J.,  Col.  Henry  O. 
Ryerson;  15th  N.  J.,  Col.  William  H.  Penrose.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  Emory  Upton  :  5th  Me.,  Col.  Clark  S.  Ed- 
wards; 121st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Egbert  Olcott;  95th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Carroll;  96th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Will- 
iam H.  Lessig.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  David  A. 
Russell:  6th  Me.,  Maj.  George  Fuller;  49th  Pa.,  Col. 
Thomas  M.  Halings ;  119th  Pa.,  Maj.  Henry  P.  Truefitt, 
Jr.;  5th  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore  B.  Catlin.  Fourth 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Alexander  Shaler :  65th  N.  Y.,  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Hamblin;  67th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Nelson  Cross;  122d 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Augustus  W.  Dwight;  82d  Pa.  (detach- 
ment). 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  George  W.  Getty. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  Wheaton  :  62d  N.  Y., 
Col.  David  J.  Nevin;  93d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  8.  Long; 
98th  Pa.,  Col.  John  F.  Ballier;  102d  Pa.,  Col.  John  W. 
Patterson;  139th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Moody. 
Second  Brigade,  Col.  Lewis  A.  Grant  :  2d  Vt,  Col.  New- 
ton Stone;  3d  Vt.,  Col.  Thomas  O.  Seaver;  4th  Vt.,  Col. 
George  P.  Foster;  5th  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  R.  Lewis; 
6th  Vt.,  Col.  Elisha  L.  Barney.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas  H.  Neill :  7th  Me.,  Col.  Edwin  C.  Mason ;  43d 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Wilson;  49th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Daniel 
D.  Bidwell;  77th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Nathan  S.  Babcock,;  61st 
Pa.,  Col.  George  F.  Smith.  Fourth  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Henry  L.  Eustis:  7th  Mass.,  Col.  Thomas  D.  Johns;  10th 
Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  B.  Parsons;  37th  Mass.,  Col. 
Oliver  Edwards;  2d  R.  L,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  B.  M.  Read. 
THIRD  division,  Brig.-Gen.  James  B.  Ricketts. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Morris :  14th  N. 
J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Caldwell  K.  Hall;  106th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  Townsend;  151st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  M. 
Fav;  87th  Pa.,  Col.  John  W.  Schall;  10th  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  W.  Henry.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Truman 
Seymour  :  6th  Md.,  Col.  John  W.  Horn  ;  110th  Ohio,  Col. 
J.  Warren  Keifer;  122d  Ohio,  Col.  William  H.  Ball ;  126th 
Ohio,  Col.  Benj.  F.  Smith;  67th  Pa.  (detachment),  Capt. 
George  W.  Guss ;  138th  Pa.,  Col.  Matthew  R.  McClennan. 

artillery  brigade.  Col.  Charles  H.  Tompkins : 
4th  Me.,  Lieut.  Melville  C.  Kimball;  1st  Mass.,  Capt. 
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William  II.  McCartney;  1st  N.  Y.,Cnpt.  Andrew  Cowan; 
3dN.  Y.,  Capl.  William  A.  I  lain  ;  It  h  N.  V.  llra\y  (First 
Battalion),  Maj  Thomas  I),  bears;  (',  1st  K.  I.,  Capt. 
Richard  Waterman;  E,  1st  R.  [.,  Capt.  William  B. 
Rhodes;  G,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  George  W.  Adams;  M,  5th 
U.  S„  Capl.  James  MoKnight. 

NINTH  akmy  CORPS,  |  Major-General  Ambrose  E. 
Burneide. 

Provost  Guard :  8th  U.  S.,  Capt.  Milton  Cogswell. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  (J.  Stevenson. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Sumner Carruth :  :f.">th  .Mass.,  Maj. 
Nathaniel  Wales;  56th  Mass.,  Col.  Charles  E.  Griswold ; 
67th  Mass.,  Col.  William  P.  Bart  left;  59th  Mass.,  Col.  J. 
Parker  Oould;  4th  U.  S.,  ('apt.  Charles  H.  Brightly;  10th 
U.  S.,  Maj.  Samuel  B.  Hay  man.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
Daniel  Measure:  3(1  Mil.,  Col.  Joseph  M.  Sudshurg;  21st 
Mass.,  Lieut-Col.  George  P.  Hawkes ;  100th  Pa.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Matthew  M.  Dawson.  Artillery  :  2d  Me.,  Capt.  Albert 
F.  Thomas;  14th  Mass.,  Capt.  J.  W.  B.  Wright. 
second  division.  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  11.  Potter. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Zenas  R.  Bliss :  36th  Mass.,  Maj. 
William  F.  Draper;  58th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  C. 
Whlton  ;  51st  N.  Y.,  Col.  Charles  W.  Le  Gendre ;  45th  Pa., 
Col.  John  I.  Curtiu ;  48th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Pleas- 
ants; 7th  R.  I.,  Capt.  Theodore  Winn.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Simon  G.  Gritfiu :  31st  Me.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Hight ; 
S2d  Me.,  Maj.  Arthur  Deering;  6th  N.  H.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  H.  Pearson;  9th  N.  H.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  Bab- 
bitt; 11th  N.  H.,  Col.  Walter  Harriman;  17th  Vt„  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charles  Cuinmings.  Artillery:  11th  Mass.,  Capt. 
Edward  J.  Jones;  19th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Edward  W.  Rogers. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen,  Orlando  B.  Willcox. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  F.  Hartranf t :  2d  Mien.,  Col. 
William  Humphrey;  8th  Mich.,  Col.  Frank  Graves;  17th 
Mich.,  Col.  Constant  Luce;  27th  Mich.  (1st  and  2d  Co's 
Mich.  Sharp-shooters  attached),  Maj.  Samuel  Moody; 
109th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy;  51st  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Edwin  Seh.aH.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Christ: 
1st  Mich.  Sharp-shooters,  Col.  Charles  V.  De  Land;  20th 
Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  Byron  M.  Cutcheon;  79th  N.  Y.,  Col. 
David  Morrison;  60th  Ohio  (9th  and  10th  Co's  Ohio 
Sharp-shooters  attached),  Lieut.-Col.  James  N.  McElroy ; 
50th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Overton,  Jr.  Artillery  :  7th 
Me.,  Capt.  Adelbert  B.  Twitchell ;  34th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Jacob 
Roeuier. 

fourth  division,  j)  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  Ferrero. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Joshua  K.  Sigf  ried :  27th  U.  S., 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J.  Wright;  30th  U.  S.,  Col.  Delavan 
Bates ;  39th  U.  S.,  Col.  OzoraP.  Stearns;  43d  U.  S.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  H.  Seymour  Hall.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Henry  G. 
Thomas:  30th  Conn,  (detachment),  Capt.  Charles  Robin- 
son; 19th  U.  S.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Perkins;  23d  U.  S., 
Lieut.-Col.  Cleveland  J.  Campbell.  Artillery:  D,  Pa., 
Capt,  George  W.  Durell;  3d  Vt.,  Capt.  Romeo  H.  Start. 
cavalry  :  3d  N.  J.,  Col.  Andrew  J.  Morrison;  22d  N.  Y., 
Col.  Samuel  J.  Crooks ;  2d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George  A. 
Puriugtou  ;  13th  Pa.,  Maj.  Michael  Kerwin. 

reserve  artillery,  Capt.  John  Edwards,  Jr. :  27th  N. 
Y.,  Capt.  John  B.  Eaton;  D,  1st  R.  L,  Capt.  William  W. 
Buckley;  H,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  Crawford  Allen,  Jr. ;  E,  2d 
U.  S.,  Lieut.  James  S.  Dudley;  G,  3d  TJ.  S.,  Lieut.  Ed- 
mund Pendleton;  L  and  M,  3d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Erskine 
Gittiugs. 

provisional  brigade,  Col.  Elisha  G.  Marshall :  24th 
N.  Y.  Cav.  (dismounted),  Col.  William  C.  Raulston  ;  14th 
N.  Y.  Heavy  Art'y,  Lieut.-Col.  Clarence  H.  Corning;  2d 
Pa.  Prov.  Heavy  Art'y,  Col.  Thomas  Wilhelm. 

CAVALRY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

Escort:  6th  U.  S.,  Capt.  Ira  W.  Claflin. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  T.  A.  Torbert. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  A.  Custer:  1st  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  Peter  Stagg ;  5th  Mich.,  Col.  Russell  A.  Al- 
ger; 6th  Mich.,  Maj.  James  H.  Kidd;  7th  Mich.,  Maj. 
Henry  W.  Granger.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Thomas  C. 
Devin:  4th  N.  Y.  (guarding  trains).  Lieut.-Col.  William 
R.  Parnell;  6th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Crocker; 


9th  N.  Y.,  Col.  William  Sackott;  17th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  Q.  Anderson.  Reserve  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Wes- 
ley Mcrritt:  19th  N.  Y.  (1st  Dragoons),  Col.  Alfred 
Gibbs;  6th  Pa.,  Maj.  James  Starr;  1st  U.  S.,  Capt.  Nel- 
son B.  Sweilzer;  2d  LI.  S.,  Capt,  T.  [<'.  Rodenl  gh  ;  5th 

U.  S.,  Capt.  Abraham  K.  Arnold. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  David  McM.  Gregg. 

l-'irst  llrigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies.  Jr. :  1st 
Mass.,  Maj.  Lucius  M.  Sargent;  1st  N.  J.,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  W.  Kester ;  6th  Ohio,  Col.  William  Stedman ;  1st 
Pa.,  Col.  John  P.  Taylor.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  J.  Irvin 
Gregg:  1st  Me.,  Col.  Charles  II.  Smith;  10th  N.  Y.,  Maj. 
M.  Henry  Avery ;  2d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  P.  Brinton  ; 
4th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  H.  Covode;  8th  Pa.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Samuel  Wilson ;  16th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  K.  Rob- 
ison. 

third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  James  H.  Wilson. 

Escort:  8th  111.  (detachment),  Lieut,  William  W.  Long. 
First  Brigade,  Col.  Timothy  M.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Col.  John 
B.  Mcintosh  :  1st  Conn.,  Maj.  Erastus  Blakeslee;  2d  N. 
Y.,  Col.  Otto  Harhaus ;  5th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Ham- 
mond; 18th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  P.  Brinton.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  George  H.  Chapman :  3d  Ind.,  Maj.  Will- 
iam Pattou  ;  8th N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Benjamin ; 
1st  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col.  Addison  W.  Preston. 

ARTILLERY,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt. 
Artillery  Reserve,  Col.  Henry  S.  Burton. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  J.  Howard  Kitching:  6th  N.  Y. 
Heavy,  Lieut.-Col.  Edmund  R.  Travis ;  15th  N.  Y.  Heavy, 
Col.  Louis  Schirmer.  Second  Brigade,  Maj.  John  A. 
Tompkins:  5th  Me  ,  Capt.  Greenleaf  T.  Stevens;  1st  N. 
J.,  Capt,  William  Hexamer;  2d  N.  J.,  Capt.  A.  Judson 
Clark ;  5th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Elijah  D.  Taft ;  12th  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
George  F.  McKnight;  B,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Albert  S.  Shel- 
don. Third  Brigade,  Maj.  Robert  II.  Fitzhugh :  9th 
Mass.,  Capt.  John  Bigelow ;  15th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Patric  k 
Hart ;  C,  1st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  William  H.  Phillips  ;  11th  N.  Y., 
Capt.  John  E.  Burton ;  H,  1st  Ohio,  Lieut,  William  A. 
Ewing;  E,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  John  R.  Brinckle. 
horse  artillery. 

First  Brigade,  \  Capt.  James  M.  Robertson :  6th  N. 
Y.,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Martin;  B  and  L,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut. 
Edward  Heaton;  D,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Edward  B.  Willis- 
ton;  M,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  A.  C.  M.  Pennington;  A,  4th  U. 
S.,  Lieut.  Rufus  King,  Jr. ;  C  and  E,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut. 
Charles  L.  Fitzhugh.  Second.  Brigade,  Capt.  Dunbar  R. 
Ransom :  E  and  G,  1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Frank  8.  French ;  H 
and  I,  Capt.  Alanson  M.  Randol;  K,  1st  U.  8.,  Lieut. 
Johu  Egan;  A,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Robert  Clarke  ;  G,  2d  II. 
S.,  Lieut.  William  N.  Dennison;  C,  F  and  K,  3d  U.  S., 
Lieut.  James  R.  Kelly. 

ARMY  OF  THE  JAMES,  Maj.-Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler. 

TENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Joshua  B.  Howell :  39th  111.,  Col. 
Thomas  O.  Osborn ;  62d  Ohio,  Col.  Francis  B.  Pond ;  67th 
Ohio,  Col.  Alvin  C.  Voris ;  85th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward 
Campbell ;  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  R.  Hawley :  6th 
Conn.,  Lieut.-Col.  Lorenzo  Meeker;  7th  Conn.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Daniel  C.  Rodman  ;  3d  N.  H.,  Lieut.-Col.  Josiah  I. 
Plimpton;  7th  N.  H.,  Col.  Joseph  C.  Abbott.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Harris  M.  Plaisted :  10th  Conn.,  Col.  John 
L.  Otis ;  11th  Me.,  Lieut.-Col.  Winslow  P.  Spofford ;  24th 
Mass.,  Col.  Francis  A.  Osborn;  100th  N.  Y.,  Col.  George 
B.  Dandy.  Artillery:  1st  Conn.,  Capt.  Alfred  P.  Rock- 
well ;  5th  N.  J..  Capt,  Zenas  C.  Warren ;  M,  1st  U.  S., 
Capt.  Loomis  L.  Langdon. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  W.  Turner. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Samuel  M.  Alford  :  40th  Mass.,  Col. 
Guy  V.  Henry  ;  3d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Eldridge  G.  Floyd  ; 
89th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Theophilus  L.  England;  117th  N. 
Y.,  Col.  Alvin  White;  142d  N.Y.,  Col.  N.  Martin  Curtis. 
Second  Brigade,  Col.  William  B.  Barton  :  47th  N.  Y., 
Lieut.-Col.  Christopher  R.  McDonald ;  48th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 


This  corps  participated  in  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  campaigns,  under  the  direct  orders  of  Lieut.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
until  May  24th,  1864,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

i  All  the  infantry  were  colored  troops.  \  Detached  with  Cavalry  Corps. 
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Col.  Dudley  W.  Strickland;  115th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Ezra  L. 
Walrath;  76tli  Pa.,  Col.  John  C.  Campbell.  Artillery: 
4th  N.  J.,  Capt.  George  T.  Woodbury ;  B,  1st  U.  S.,  Capt, 
Samuel  S.  Elder ;  D,  1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  John  S.  Gibbs. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Adelbert  Ames. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Richard  White:  8th  Me.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Henry  Boynton ;  4th  N.  H.,  Col.  Louis  Bell;  55th 
Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Frank  T.  Bennett ;  97th  Pa.,  Col.  Henry 

E.  Guss.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Jeremiah  C.  Drake :  13th 
Did.,  Col.  Cyrus  J.  Dobbs  ;  9th  Me.,  Col.  Sabine  Emery; 
112th  N.  Y.,  Lieut. -Col.  Elial  P.  Carpenter;  169th  N.  Y., 
Col.  John  McConihe.  Artillery:  33d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Alger 
M.  Wheeler;  C,  3d  R.  I.,  Capt.  Martin  S.  James;  E,  3d 
U.  8.,  Lieut.  Joseph  P.  Sanger. 

unattached  troops  :  1st  N.  Y.  Engineers  (8  co's), 
Col.  Edward  W.  Serrell;  4th  Mass.  Cav.  (First  Battalion), 
Capt.  Lucius  Richmond. 

EIGHTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  William  F. 
Smith. 

first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Williarn  T.  H.  Brooks. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Gilman  Marston  :  81st  N.  Y., 
Col.  Jacob  J.  De  Forest ;  96th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Edgar  M.  Cul- 
len;  98th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Frederick  F.  Wead;  139th  N.  Y., 
Col.  Samuel  H.  Roberts.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Hiram  Burnham :  8th  Conn.,  Col.  John  E.  Ward ;  10th  N. 
H.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Coughlin;  13th  N.  H.,  Col.  Aaron 

F.  Stevens;  118th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Oliver  Keese,  Jr.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Horace  T.  Sanders :  92d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Hiram  Anderson,  Jr. ;  58th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Montgomery 
Martin;  188th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  K.  Bowen;  19th 
Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Rollin  M.  Strong.  Artillery  Brigade, 
Maj.  Theodore  H.  Schenck:  4th  Wis.,  Capt.  George  B. 
Easterly;  L,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  John  S.  Hunt;  A,  5th  U. 
S.,  Lieut.  Charles  P.  Muhlenberg. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  A.  Heckman:  23d 
Mass.,  Col.  Andrew  Elwell;  25th  Mass.,  Maj.  Cornelius 

G.  Atwood;  27th  Mass.,  Col.  Horace  C.  Lee;  9th  N.  J., 
Col.  Abram  Zabriskie.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Griffin  A. 
Stedman:  11th  Conn.,  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  C.  Moegling;  2d 
N.  H.,  Col.  Edward  L.  BaUey;  12th  N.  H.,  Maj.  John  F. 
Langley ;  148th  N.  Y.,  Col.  George  M.  Guion.  Artillery 
Brigade,  Capt.  Frederick  M.  Follett :  7th  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
Peter  C.  Regan ;  E,  3d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  George  E.  Ashby ;  F, 
1st  R.  L,  Capt.  James  Belger ;  D,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  James 
Thompson. 

third  division,     Brig.-Gen.  Edward  W.  Hinks. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  A.  Wild :  1st  U.  S., 
Col.  John  H.  Holman;  10th  U.  S.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward 


H.  Powell ;  22d  U.  S.,  Col.  Joseph  B.  Kiddoo ;  37th  U.  S., 
Lieut.-Col.  Abiel  G.  Chamberlain.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
Samuel  A.  Duncan:  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.-Col.  Geo.  Rogers; 
5th  U.  S.,  Col.  James  W.  Conine;  6th  U.  S.,  Col.  John  W. 
Ames.  Artillery:  K,  3d  N.  Y„  Capt.  James  R.  Angel; 
M,  3d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  H.  Howell;  B,  2d  U.  S.  (colored), 
Capt.  Francis  C.  Choate. 

unattached  troops:  1st  N.  Y.  Mounted  Rifles,  Col. 
Benjamin  F.  Onderdonk. 

CAVALRY  DIVISION,  Brig.-Gen.  August  V.  Kautz. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Simon  H.  Mix:  1st  D.  C,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Everton  J.  Conger;  3d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W. 
Lewis.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Samuel  P.  Spear :  5th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Christopher  Kleinz ;  11th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  Stetzel.  Artillery:  8th  N.  Y.  (section),  Lieut. 
Peter  Morton. 

unattached  troops:  1st  U.  S.  Colored  Cav.,  Maj. 
Harvey  W.  Brown ;  2d  TJ.  S.  Colored  Cav.,  Col.  George 
W.  Cole;  13th  Co.  Mass.  Heavy  Art'y  (pontoniers),  Capt. 
John  Pickering,  Jr. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Union  army  in  the  Wil- 
derness is  estimated  at  118,000  of  all  arms. 

The  losses  of  this  army  (including  those  sustained  by 
the  reinforcements  received  at  Spotsylvania  and  Smith's 
corps  at  Cold  Harbor),  from  May  5th  to  June  15th,  were 
as  follows : 


BATTLES,  ETC. 

Wounded. 

Captured 
or  Missing. 

Total. 

The  Wilderness  

Spotsylvania   

North  Anna  and  Totopotomoy  — 
Cold  Harbor  and  Bethesda  Church 

Sheridan's  first  expedition   

Sheridan's  second  expedition  

Grand  total  from  the  Wilderness 
to  the  James   . 

2246 
2725 

591 
1844 
64 

150 

12,037 
13,416 
2,734 
9,077 
337 
741 

3383 
2258 
661 
1816 
224 
625 

17,666 
18,399 
3,986 
12.737 
625 
1516 

7620 

38,342 

8967 

54,929 

During  the  same  period  Butler's  army  on  the  James 
River  line  numbered  at  its  maximum  about  36,000  effect- 
ives. Its  losses  amounted  to  634  killed,  3903  wounded,  and 
1678  captured  or  missing  =  6215,  exclusive  of  the  casual- 
ties sustained  by  W.  F.  Smith's  command  at  Cold  Harbor, 
which  amounted  to  448  killed,  2365  wounded,  and  206  cap- 
tured or  missing  =  3019,  and  which  are  included  in  the 
above  table. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA— General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


FIRST  ARMY  CORPS,  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet. 
Kershaw's  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  B.  Kershaw. 

Kershaw's  Brigade,  Col.  John  W.  Henagan  :  2d  S.  C, 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  Gaillard ;  3d  S.  C,  Col.  James  D.  Nance; 
7th  S.  C,  Capt.  James  Mitchell ;  8th  S.  C,  Lieut.-Col. 
E.  T.  Staekhouse;  15th  S.  C,  Col.  John  B.  Davis;  3d  S. 
C.  Battalion,  Capt.  B.  M.  Whitener.  Humphreys's  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys:  13th  Miss., 

Maj.  G.  L.  Donald;  17th  Miss.,  ;  J  18th  Miss.,  Capt, 

W.  H.  Lewis ;  21st  Miss.,  Col.  D.  N.  Moody.  Wofford's 

Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  T.  Wofford :  16th  Ga.,  ; 

18th  Ga.,   ;  24th  Ga.,   ;  Cobb's  Ga.  Legion, 

 ;  Phillips  Ga.  Legion,   ;  3d  Ga.  Battalion 

Sharp-shooters,   -.    Bryan's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 

Goode  Bryan:  loth  Ga.,  Coi.  Willis  C.  Holt;  50th  Ga., 
Col.  P.  McGlashan ;  51st  Ga.,  Col.  E.  Ball;  53d  Ga.,  Col. 
James  P.  Simms. 

field's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  W.  Field. 

Jenkins's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Mieah  Jenkins:  1st  S. 
C,  Col.  James  R.  Hagood:  2d  S.  C.  (Rifles).  Col.  R.  E. 
Bowen ;  5th  S.  C,  Col.  A.  Coward  ;  6th  S.  C,  Col.  John 

All  the  infantry  were  colored  troops. 


Bratton;  Palmetto  (S.  C.)  Sharp-shooters,  Col.  Joseph 
Walker.    Anderson's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  T. 

Anderson:  7th  Ga.,   ;  8th  Ga,,   ;  9th  Ga., 

 ;  11th  Ga.,   ;  59th  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  H.  Gee. 

Law's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  Mclvcr  Law :  4th  Ala.,  Col. 

P.  D.  Bowles;  15th  Ala.,   ;  44th  Ala.,  Col.  W.  F. 

Perry;  47th  Ala,,  ;  48th  Ala,,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  M. 

Hardwick.    Gregg's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gregg: 

3d  Ark.,  Col.  Van  H.  Manning;  IstTex.,  ;  4th  Tex., 

Col.  J.  P.  Bane;  5th  Tex.,  Lieut.-Col.  K.  Bryan;  Ben- 
ning's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning:  2d  Ga., 

 — ;  15th  Ga.,  Col.  D.  M.  DuBose;  17th  Ga.,  20th 

Ga.,  . 

artillery,  Brig-.-Gen.  E.  Porter  Alexander. 

Huger's Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  Frank  Huger:  Fickling's 
(Va.)  Batt'y ;  Moody's  (La.)  Batt'y ;  Parker's  (Va.)  Batt'y ; 
J.  D.  Smith's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Taylor's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Wool- 
folk's  (Va.)  Batt'y.  Haskell's  Battalion,  Maj.  John  C. 
Haskell:  Flanner's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y;  Gardsn's  (S.  C.) 
Batt'y;  Lamldn's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Ramsay's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y. 
Cabell's  Battalion,  Col.  Henry  C.  Cabell:  Callaway's 

,'  Name  not  to  be  found  in  the  "  Official  Records." 
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(Ga.)  Batt'y;  Carlton's  (<ia.)  Batt'y;  McCarthy's  (Va.) 
Batt'y;  Manly's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y. 

SECOND  AliMY  ('OKI'S,  Lieiit.-Gcn.  Richards.  Ewell. 
earlt'S  division,  Maj.-Gen.  .Tubal  A.  Early. 

Hays's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Harry  T.  Hays:  .5th  La., 
Lieut.-Col.  Bruce  Mcuger;  6th  La.,  Maj.  William  H. 

Maiming;  7th  La.,  Maj.  J.  M.  Wilson;  8th  La.,  ; 

9th  La.,  .  Pegram's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Peg- 
ram  :  13th  Va.,  Col.  James  B.  Terrill ;  31st  Va.,  Col.  John 

S.  Hoffman;  49th  Va.,  Col.  J.  C.  Gibson;  62d  Va.,  ; 

58th  Va.,  .   Gordon's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  B. 

Gordon:  13th  Ga.,   ;  20th  Ga.,  Col.  E.N.  Atkinson  ; 

31st  Ga.,  Col.  C.  A.  Evans;  38th  Ga.,  ;  60th  Ga., 

Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  J.  Berry;  61st  Ga.,   . 

Johnson's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Johnson. 

Stonewall  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  A.  Walker:  2d 
Va.,  Capt.  C.  H.  Stewart;  4th  Va.,  Col.  William  Terry; 

5tn  Va.,  ;  27th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  L.  Hayues; 

33d  Va.,  .    Steuart's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  H. 

Steuart:  1st  N.  C,  Col.  H.  A.  Brown;  3d  N.  C,  Col.  S. 

D.  Thruston;  10th  Va.,  ;  23d  Va.,  ;  37th  Va., 

 .   Jones's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Jones  :  21st 

Va.,  ;  25th  Va.,  Col.  J.  C.  Higginbotham ;  42d  Va., 

 ;  44th  Va.,  ;  48th  Va.,  ;  50th  Va.,  . 

Stafford's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Leroy  A.  Stafford:  1st 

La.,  ;  2d  La.,  Col.  J.  M.  Williams ;  loth  La.,  ; 

14th  La.,  ;  15th  La.,  . 

HODES'S  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  E.  Rodes. 
Daniel's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Junius  Daniel :  32dN.  C, 

 ;  43d  N.  C,  ;  45th  N.  C,  ;  53d  N.  C, 

 ;  2d  N.  C.  Batt'n,  .  Ramseur's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Ramseur :  2d  N.  C,  Col.  W.  R.  Cox ;  4th 
N.  C,  Col.  Bryan  Grimes ;  14th  N.  C,  Col.  R.  T.  Bennett ; 
30th  N.  G,  Col.  P.  M.  Parker.  Doles's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  George  Doles:  4th  Ga.,  ;  12th  Ga.,  Col.  Ed- 
ward Willis;  44th  Ga.,  Col.  W.  H.  Peebles.  Battle's  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  Cullen  A.  Battle :  3d  Ala.,  Col.  Charles 

Forsyth;  5th  Ala.,   ;  6th  Ala.,   ;  12th  Ala., 

 ;  26th  Ala.,  .   Johnston's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 

Robert  D.  Johnston  :  5th  N.  G,  Col.  T.  M.  Garrett ;  12th 
N.  C,  Col.  H.  E.  Coleman;  20th  N.  C,  Col.  Thomas  F. 

Toon ;  23d  N.  C,  . 

artillery,  Brig.-Gen.  Armistead  L.  Long. 

Hardaway's  Battalion,  \  Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  Hardaway : 
Dance's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Graham's  (Va.)  Batt'y ;  C.B.  Grif- 
fin's (Va.)  Batt'y  ;  Jones's  (Va.)  Batt'y ;  B.  H.  Smith's 
(Va.)  Batt'y.  Nelson's  Battalion,\  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Nelson :  Kirkpatrick's  (Va.)  Batt'y ;  Massie's  (Va.) 
Batt'y ;  Milledge's  (Ga.)  Batt'y.  Braxton's  Battalion,\ 
Lieut.-Col.  Carter  M.  Braxton :  Carpenter's  ( Va.)  Batt'y ; 
Cooper's  (Va)  Batt'y;  Hardwicke's  (Va.)  Batt'y.  Cut- 
sltaw's  Battalion,  ^>  Maj.  W.  E.  Cutshaw:  Carrington's 
(Va.)  Batt'y;  A.  W.  Garber's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Tanner's 
(Va.)  Batt'y.  Page's  Battalion,  ^  Maj.  R.  C.  M.  Page  : 
W.  P.  Carter's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Fry's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Page's 
(Va.)  Batt'y;  Reese's  (Ala.)  Batt'y. 

THIRD  ARMY  CORPS,  Lieut.-Gen.  Ambrose  P.  Hill. 
Anderson's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Richard  H.  Anderson. 
Perrin's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Abner  Perrin:  8th  Ala., 

 ;  9th  Ala.,   ;  10th  Ala.,  ;  11th  Ala., 

 ;  14th  Ala.,  .   Mahone's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 

William  Mahoue :  6th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.  William- 
son ;  12th  Va.,  Col.  D.  A.  Weisiger;  16th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col. 

B.  O.  Whitehead;  41st  Va.,  ;  61st  Va.,  Col.  V.  D. 

Groner.    Harris's  Brigade,   Brig.-Gen.  Nathaniel  H. 

Harris  :  I2th  Miss.,  ;  16th  Miss.,  Col.  S.  E.  Baker ; 

19th  Miss.,  Col.  T.  J.  Hardin  ;  48th  Miss.,  .  Wright's 

Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Ambrose  R.  Wright :  3d  Ga.,  ; 

22d  Ga.,  ;  48th  Ga.,  ;  2d  Ga.  Batt'n,  Maj.  C.  J. 

Moffett.    Perry's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  A.  Perry:  2d 

Fla.,  ;  5th  Fla.,  ;  8th  Fla.,  . 

heth's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  Heth. 
Davis's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  R.  Davis  :  2d  Miss., 

 ;  11th  Miss.,  :  42d  Miss.,   ;  55th  N.  C, 

 .    Cooke's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  R.  Cooke  :  15th 

N.  C,  ;  27th  N.  C,  ;  46th  N.  C,  :  48th 

N.  C,  .   Kirkland's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William 


W.  Kirkland:  11th  N.  G,  ;  26th  N.  C,  ;  44th 

N.  C,  ;  47th  N.  C,  ;  52d  N.  C,  .  Walk- 
er's Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  II.  Walker :  40th  Va., 

 ;  47th  Va.,  Col.  R.  M.  Mayo ;  55th  Va.,  Col.  W.  S. 

Christian;  22d  Va.,  Batt'n,  Archer's  Brigade, 

Brig. -Gen.  James  J.  Archer :  13th  Ala., —  —  ;  1st  Tenn. 
(Prov.  Army),  Maj.  F.  G.  Buchanan;  7th  Tenn.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  S.  G.  Shepard;  14th  Tenn.,  Col.  William  McCorub. 
Wilcox's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox. 

Lane's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  II.  Lane  :  7th  N.  C, 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  Lee  Davidson;  18th  N.  C,  Col.  John  D. 

Barry ,  28th  N.  C,   ;  33d  N.  C,  LieuL-Col.  R.  V. 

Cowan;  37th N.  C,  Col.  William  M.  Barbour.  Scales's 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  M.  Scales  :  13th  N.  C,  Col.  J. 
H.  Hyman;  16th  N.  C,  Col.  W.  A.  Stowe;  22d  N.  C, 

 ;  34th  N.  C,  Col.  W.  L.  J.  Lowranee;  38th  N.  C, 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Ashford.  McGowan's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Samuel  McGowan  :  1st  S.  C.  (Prov.  Army,  Lieut.- 
Col.  W.  P.  Shooter;  12th  8.  C,  Col.  John  L.  Miller;  13th 
S.  C,  Col.  B.  T.  Brockman;  14th  S.  C,  Col.  Joseph  N. 
Brown ;  1st  S.  C.  (Orr's)  Rifles,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  McD.  Miller. 
Thomas's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  L.  Thomas:  14th 

Ga.,  ;  35th  Ga.,  ;  45th  Ga,,   ;  49th  Ga  , 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Jordan. 
artillery,  Col.  R.  Lindsay  Walker. 

Poague's  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  William  T.  Poague  : 
Richards's  (Miss.)  Batt'y;  Utterback's  (Va.)  Batt'y; 
Williams's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y;  Wyatt's  (Va.)  Batt'y.  Mc- 
intosh's Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  G.  Mcintosh  :  Clutter's 
(Va.)  Batt'y;  Donald's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Hurt's  (Ala.) 
Batt'y ;  Price's  (Va.)  Batt'y.  Pegram' s Battalion,  Lieut.- 
Col.  W.  J.  Pegram:  Brauder's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Cayce's 
(Va.)  Batt'y;  Ellett's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Marye's  (Va.) 
Batt'y;  Zimmerman's  (S.  C),  Batt'y.  Cutts's  Battalion, 
Col.  A.  S.  Cutts:  Patterson's  (Ga.)  Batt'y;  Ross's  (Ga.) 
Batt'y;  Wingfield's  (Ga.)  Batt'y.  Richardson's  Battal- 
ion, Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Richardson :  Grandy's  (Va.) 
Batt'y;  Landry's  (La.)  Batt'y;  Moore's  (Va.)  Batt'y; 
Penick's  (Va.)  Batt'y. 

CAVALRY  CORPS,  Maj.  Gen.  James  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Hampton's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Wade  Hampton. 

Young's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Y'oung :  7th  Ga., 
Col.  W.  P.  White ;  Cobb's  (Ga.)  Legion,  Col.  G.  J.  Wright ; 
Phillips  (Ga.)  Legion,  ;  20th  Ga.  Battalion,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  M.  Millen;  Jeff  Davis  (Miss.)  Legion,  . 

Passer's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Rosser:  7th  Va., 
Col.  R.  H.  Dnlany;  11th  Va.,   ;  12th  Va.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  B.  Massie ;  35th  Va.  Battalion,  .  But- 
ler's Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  C.  Butler:  4th  S.  C,  Col.  B. 
H.  Rutledge ;  5th  S.  C,  Col.  John  Dunovant ;  6th  S.  C, 
Col.  Hugh  K.  Aiken. 

fitz.  lee's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

Lomax's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Lunsford  L.  Lomax :  5th 

Va.,  Col.  Henry  C.  Pate ;  6th  Va.,  ;  15th  Va.,  . 

Wiekham's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Williams  C.  Wickham : 

1st  Va.,  ;  2d  Va.,  Col.  Thomas  T.  Munford ;  3d  Va., 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Owen  ;  4th  Va.,  . 

w.  h.  f.  lee's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

Chambliss's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  R.  Chambliss, 

Jr.:  9th  Va.,   ;  10th  Va.,   ;  13th  Va.,   . 

Gordon's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  B.  Gordon  :  1st  N. 

C,  ;  2d  N.  C,  Col.  C.  M.  Andrews:  5th  N.  C,  Col. 

S.  B.  Evans. 

horse  artillery,  Maj.  R.  P.  Chew. 

Brealhed's  Battalion,  Maj.  James  Breathed  :  Hart's 
(S.  C.)  Batt'y;  Johnston's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  McGregor's 
(Va.)  Batt'y;  Shoemaker's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Thomson's 
(Va.)  Batt'y. 

RICHMOND  AND  PETERSBURG  LINES,  Gen.  G. 
T.  Beauregard.  J. 

ransom's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Ransom,  Jr. 
Grade's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Archibald  Gracie,  Jr. : 

41st  Ala.,   ;  43d  Ala.,   ;  59th  Ala..   ; 

60th  Ala.,   .   Kemper's  Brigade,  Col.  William  R. 

Terry:  1st  Va,,  Maj.  George  F.  Norton;  3d  Va.,  ; 


\  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Brown.  &  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter. 

i  Major-General  George  E.  Pickett  commanded  at  Petersburg. 
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7th  Va.,  Capt.  W.  O.  Fry;  11th  Va.,   ;  24th  Va., 

 .   Barton's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Setli  M.  Barton  : 

9th  Va.,  Col.  James  J.  Phillips ;  14th  Va.,  Col.  William 
White;  38th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Cabell;  53d  Va.,  Col. 
William  B.  Aylett;  57th  Va.,  Col.  C.  R.  Fontaine. 
Hoke's  (old)  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  William  G.  Lewis: 

6th  N.  C,   ;  21st  N.  C,  ;  54th  N.  C,  ; 

57th  N.C.,  ;  1st  N.  C.  Batt'n,  .   Artillery  Bat- 
talion, Lieut.-Col.  C.  E.  Lightfoot :  Va.  Batt'y,  Capt. 
J.  D.  Hankins;  Va.  Batt'y,  Capt.  J.  H.  Rives;  Va. 
Batt'y,  Capt.  T.  R.  Thornton. 
Hoke's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke. 

Corse's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Montgomery  D.  Corse : 
15th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  M.  Morrison;  17th  Va.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Arthur  Herbert;  18th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  C. 

Cabell;  29th  Va.,  ;  30th  Va.,  Col.  A.  T.  Harrison. 

Clingman's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Clingman : 

8th  N.  C,  ;  31st  N.  C,  ;  51st  N.  C,  ;  61st 

N.  C,  .  Johnson's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Bushrod  R. 

Jobnson,  Col.  John  S.  Fulton :  17th  and  23d  Tenn.,  Col. 
R.  H.  Keeble ;  25th  and  44th  Tenn.,  Col.  John  S.  Fulton, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.  McEwen,  Jr. ;  63d  Tenn.,  Col.  A.  Fulker- 
son.  Hagood's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Johnson  Hagood: 
11th  S.  C,  Col.  F.  H.  Gantt  ;  21st  S.  C,  Col.  Robert  F. 
Graham;  25th  S.  C,  Lieut.-Col.  John  G.  Pressley;  27th 
8.  C,  Col.  P.  C.  Gaillard;  7th  S.  C.  Batt'n,  Maj.  J.  H. 
Rion.  Unattached:  51st  N.  C,  Col.  Hector  MeKethan. 
Artillery  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  F.  Eshleman:  Mar- 
tin's (Va.)  Batt'y ;  Owen's  (La.)  Batt'y ;  Payne's  Batt'y. 
Colquitt's  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt. 

Colquitt's  Brigade :  6th  Ga.,  Col.  John  T.  Lofton  ;  19th 

Ga.,   ;  23d  Ga.,  Col.  M.  R.  Ballenger;  27th  Ga., 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Gardner;  28th  Ga.,  .  Ransom's 

Brigade.  ^  Artillery  Battalion,  Maj.  W.  M.  Owen. 
Cavalry:  3d  N.  C,  Col.  John  A.  Baker;  7th  S.  C,  Col. 
W.  P.  Shingler. 

whiting's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting. 

Wise's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise:  26th  Va., 

Col.  P.  R.  Page;  34th  Va.,  ;  46th  Va.,  ;  59th 

Va.,  Col.  William  B.  Tabb.  Martin's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  James  G.  Martin:  17th  N.  C,   ;  42d  N.  C, 

 ;  66th  N.  C,   .    Cavalry,  Brig.-Gen.  James 

Dearing:  7th  Confederate,  Col.  V.  H.  Taliaferro;  8th 
Ga.,  Col.  Joel  R.  Griffin;  4th  N.  C,  Col.  Dennis  D.  Fer- 
rebee;  65th  N.  C,  Col.  G.  N.  Folk.  Thirty-eighth  Bat- 
talion Va.  Artillery,  Maj.  J.  P.  W.  Read:  Blount's, 
Caskie's,  Macon's,  and  Marshall's  batteries. 

miscellaneous:  Elliott's  Brigade,  Col.  Stephen  El- 
liott, Jr. :  61st  N.  C,   ;  Holcombe  (S.  C.)  Legion, 

 .   Hunton's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Eppa  Hunton :  8th 

Va.,  Capt.  H.  C.  Bowie ;  19th  Va.,  Capt.  J.  G.  Woodson ; 
25th  Va.  (Battalion),  Lieut.-Col.  W.  M.Elliott;  32d  Va., 
Col.  E.  B.  Montague  ;  56th  Va.,  Capt.  John  Richardson  ; 
42d  Va.  Cav.  Batt'n,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Robins.  Maryland 
Line,  Col.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  :  2d  Md.  Inf.,  Capt.  J.  P. 
Crane;  1st  Md.  Cav.,  Lieut.-Col.  Ridgely  Brown;  1st 
Md.  Batt'y,  Capt.  W.  F.  Dement  ;  2d  Md.  Batt'y,  Capt. 

W.  H.  Griffin ;  4th  Md.  Batt'y,  .   Engineers :  D,  1st 

Reg't,  Capt.  H.  C.  Derrick. 

RICHMOND  DEFENSES,  Col.  W.  H.  Stevens. 

First  Division,  Inner  Line,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Atkinson  : 
10th  Va.  H.  A.  Batt'n,  Maj.  J.  O.  Hensley;  19th  Va.  H.  A. 
Batt'n,  Maj.  N.  R.  Cary.  Second  Division,  Inner  Line, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jas.  Howard:  18th  Va.  H.  A.  Batt'n.  Maj.  M. 
B.  Hardin ;  20th  Va.  H.  A.  Batt'n,  Maj.  J.  E.  Robertson. 
dnallached :  La.  Guard  Art'y,  Capt.  C.  A.  Green. 


CIIAFFIN'S  BLUFF,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Maury. 

Goochland  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  Jonathan  Talley ;  James 
City  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  L.  W.  Richardson;  Lunenburg 
(Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  C.  T.  Allen ;  Pamunkey  (Va.)  Art'y, 
Capt.  A.  J.  Jones. 

DREWRY'S  BLUFF,  Maj.  F.  W.  Smith. 

Johnston  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  Branch  J.  Epes;  Neblett 
(Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  W.  G.  Coleman ;  Southside  (Va.)  Art'y, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Drewry;  United  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  Thomas 
Kevill. 

CHAFFIN'S  FARM,  Maj.  A.  W.  Stark. 
Matthews's  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  A.  D.  Armistead ;  Mc- 
Comas's  (Va.)  Art'y,  Capt.  D.  A.  French. 

ARTILLERY,  Col.  H.  P.  Jones. 

Moseley's  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  F.  Moseley :  Cuin- 
ming's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y;  Miller's  (N.  C.)  Batt'y;  Slaten's 
(Ga.)  Batt'y;  Young's  (Va.)  Batt'y.  Coil's  Battalion, 
Maj.  J.  C.  Coit:  Bradford's  (Miss.)  Batt'y;  Kelly's  (S. 
C)  Batt'y;  Pegram's  (Va.)  Batt'y;  Wright's  (Va.) 
Batt'y.    TJnassigned :  Sturdivant's  (Va.)  Batt'y. 

Lee's  effective  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign was  not  less  than  61,000,  and  Beauregard's  com- 
mand about  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  including  the 
troops  sent  from  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  up 
to  May  15th,  approximated  30,ui)0. 

The  losses  of  these  armies  are  only  partially  reported. 
In  the  Wilderness  Ewell's  corps  lost  1250  killed  and 
wounded;  McGowan's  brigade  (Wilcox's  division),  481 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing ;  Lane's  brigade  (Wilcox's 
division),  272  killed  and  wounded,  and  143  missing; 
Kershaw's  brigade  (under  Henagan),  57  killed,  239 
wounded,  and  26  missing ;  Bryan's  brigade  (Kershaw's 
division), 31  killed  and  102  wounded;  Mahone's brigade, 
20  killed,  126  wounded,  and  7  missing ;  Gordon's  brigade, 
50  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  reported  casualties  at  Spotsylvania  are  as  follows : 
Ewell's  corps  (May  10th),  650,  and  (May  19th),  900;  Ed- 
ward Johnson's  division  (May  12th),  over  2000;  and  Mc- 
Gowan's brigade  (May  12th),  86  killed,  248  wounded,  and 
117  missing. 

The  following  summary,  aggregating  3507,  exhibits 
the  losses  of  Beauregard's  forces  on  the  south  side  of 
the  James  from  May  6th  to  June  2d,  so  far  as  reported : 


COMMAND. 

DATE. 

s 
1 

Captured  or 
missing. 

8 
1 

Ransom's,  Hoke's,  and 

Colquitt's  divisions. 

May 

16 

355 

1941 

210 

2506 

Barton's  brigade.  . 

May 

10 

36 

179 

34 

249 

Hagood's  brigade  . 

May 

6-9 

54 

253 

37 

344 

B.  Johnson's  brigade. 

May 

7-9 

2 

10 

12 

Martin's  brigade  

May 

20 

13 

92 

8 

113 

Wise's  brigade  

May  16-20 

18 

162 

180 

June 

2 

9 

49 

58 

Fifty-ninth  Virginia. . 

May 

8 

3 

22 

20 

45 

^  Composition  not  indicated. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  COLD  HARBOR. 


Juno  1st,  1864. 
THE  UNION  ARMY,  Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  Grant. 

ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  Major-General  George  G.  Meade. 


Provost  Guard,  Brig. -Gen.  Mai-sena  R.  Patrick:  Cand 

D,  1st  Mass.  Cav.,  Capt.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr. ;  80th  N. 
Y.  (20th  Militia),  Col.  Theodore  B.  Gates;  3d  Pa.  Cav., 
Lieut.-Col.  Edward  S.  Jones ;  68th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert 

E.  Wiuslow ;  114th  Pa.,  Col.  Charles  H.  T.  Collis.  Vol- 
unteer Engineer  Brigade,  Brig. -Gen.  Henry  W.  Ben- 
bam:  50th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Ira  Spaulding.  Battalion 
V.  S.  Engineers,  Capt.  George  H.  Mendoll.  Guards  and 
Orderlies,  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Cav.,  Capt.  Daniel  P.  Mann. 

SECOND  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Winfleld  S.  Han- 
cock. 

Escort:  M,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Capt.  John  H.  Hazeltou. 
fikst  division,  Brig. -Gen.  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles  :  26th  Mich.,  Capt. 
James  A.  Lothian ;  2d  N.  Y.  Art'y,  Col.  Joseph  N.  G. 
Whistler:  cist  X.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  K.  Oscar  Broady;  81st 
Pa.,  Capt.  Lawrence  Mercer ;  140th  Pa.,  Capt.  Samuel 
Campbell;  183d  Pa.,  Capt.  John  McCullough.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  Richard  Byrnes :  28th  Mass.,  Capt.  James 
Fleming ;  63d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  H.  Gleason  ;  69th  N.  Y., 
Maj.  John  Garrett;  88th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Denis  F.  Burke; 
116th  Pa.,  Col.  St.  Clair  A.  Mulhollaud,  Capt.  Richard 
Moroney.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Clinton  D.  MacDougall: 
39th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Joseph  Hyde;  52d  N.  Y.  (detachment 
7th  N.  Y.  attached),  Capt.  Henry  P.  Ritzius;  111th  N. 
Y.,  Capt.  Lewis  W.  Husk ;  125th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Levin  Cran- 
dell :  126th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Baud.  Fourth 
Brigade,  Col.  John  R.  Brooke :  2d  Del.,  Maj.  Peter  Mc- 
Cullough ;  7th  N.  Y.  Art'y,  Maj.  Joseph  M.  Murphy ;  64th 
N.  Y.,  Capt.  William  Glenny ;  66th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Orlando 
H.  Morris ;  53d  Pa.,  Capt.  Henry  S.  Dimm ;  145th  Pa., 
Maj.  Charles  M.  Lynch ;  148th  Pa.,  Col.  James  A.  Beaver. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gibbon. 

Provost  Guard :  2d  Co.  Minn.  Sharp-shooters,  Capt. 
Mahlon  Black. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Henry  B.  McKeen  :  19th  Me.,  Capt. 
Joseph W.  Spaulding;  15th Mass.,  Maj.  I.  Harris  Hooper; 
19th Mass., Capt.  MorcenaDunn;  20th  Mass., Capt.  Henry 
L.  Patten ;  1st  Co.  Mass.  Sharp-shooters,  Lieut.  Samuel 
G.  Gilbreth :  7th  Mich.,  Maj.  Sylvanus  W.  Curtis ;  42dN. 
Y.,  Lieut.  John  Maguire  ;  59th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Horace 
P.  Rugg ;  82d  N.  Y.  (battalion),  Lieut.  Thomas  Huggins ; 
184th  Pa,,  Maj.  Charles  Kleckner;  36th  Wis.,  Col.  Frank 
A.  Haskell.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Joshua  T. 
Owen :  152d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  William  S.  Burt ;  69th  Pa.,  Maj. 
William  Davis;  71st  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Kocher- 
sperger;  72d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  A.  Cook;  106th  Pa., 
Capt.  John  B.  Breitenbach.  Third  BHgade,  Col.  Thomas 
A.  Smyth:  14th  Conn.,  Col.  Theodore  G.  Ellis;  1st  Del., 
Maj.  William  F.Smith;  14th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Elijah  II. 
C.  Cavins;  12th  N.  J.,  Capt,  James  MeComb;  10th  N.Y. 
(battalion),  Maj.  George  F.  Hopper;  108th  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
William  H.  Andrews ;  4th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Leonard  W. 
Carpenter;  8th  Ohio,  Maj.  Albert  H.  Winslow;  7th  W. 
Va.  (battalion),  Capt.  Isaac  B.  Fisher.  Fourth  Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen.  Robert  O.  Tyler:  8th  N.  Y.  Art'y,  Col.  Peter 
A.  Porter;  155th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Michael  Doran;  164th  N. 
Y.,  Col.  James  P.  McMahon;  170th  N.  Y.,  Col.  James  P. 
Mclvor;  182d  N.  Y.  (69th  N.  Y.,  N.  G.  A.),  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  M.  Reid. 

third  division,  Maj.-Gen.  David  B.  Birney. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Egan  :  20th  Ind.,  Col. 
William  C.  L.  Taylor;  3d  Me.,  Col.  Moses  B.  Lakeman; 
40th  N".  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Augustus  J.  Warner:  86th  N.  Y., 
Maj.  Michael  B.  Stafford;  124th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Henry  S. 
Murray  ;  09th  Pa.,  Maj.  John  W.  Moore  ;  110th  Pa.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Enoch  E.  Lewis ;  141st  Pa.,  Col.  Henry  J.  Madill ;  2d 
U.  S.  Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  Edward  T.  Rowell.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  Thomas  R.  Tannatt :  4th  Me.,  Capt,  Arthur 


Libby;  17th  Me.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  B.  Merrill;  let 
Mass.  Art'y,  Maj.  Nathaniel  Shatswell;  3d  Mich.,  Col. 
Byron  R.  Pierce;  5th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  Moses  B.  Hough- 
ton ;  93d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  C.  Butler ;  57th  Pa., 
Capt.  Alauson  H.  Nelson ;  63d  Pa.,  Capt.  Isaac  More- 
head;  105th  Pa.,  Maj.  Levi  B.  Duff;  1st  U.  S.  Sharp- 
shooters, Capt.  John  Wilson.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Gershom  Mott :  1st  Me.  Art'y,  Col.  Daniel  Chaplin ;  16th 
Mass.,  Maj.  Samuel  W.  Richardson ;  5th  N.  J.,  Capt. 
Henry  H.  Woolsey ;  6th  N.  J.,  Capt,  Joseph  Hays;  7th 
N.  J., Maj.  Frederick  Cooper;  8th  N.  J.,  Maj.  Virgil  M. 
Healy;  11th  N.  J.,  Col.  Robert  McAllister;  115th  Pa,, 
Lieut.-Col.  John  P.  Dunne.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  Will- 
iam R.  Brewster:  11th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Porter  D. 
Tripp;  70th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  William  H.  Hugo;  71st  N.  Y., 
Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Rafferty ;  73d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Michael  W.  Bums ;  74th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Thomas  Holt  ;  120th 
N.  Y.  (3  co's  72d  N.  Y.  attached),  Lieut.-Col.  John  R. 
Tappen  ;  84th  Pa.,  Capt.  John  R.  Ross. 

artillery  brigade,  Col.  John  C.  Tidball :  6th  Me., 
('apt.  Edwin  B.Dow;  10th  Mass.,  Capt.  J.  Henry  Sleeper; 
1st  N.  H.,  Capt.  Frederick  M.  Edgell ;  2d  N.  J.,  (  apt, 
A.  Judson  Clark ;  G,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Nelson  Ames ;  4th 
N.  Y.  Heavy,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  R.  Allcock ;  11th  N.  Y., 
Capt.  John  E.  Burton;  12th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  George  F.  Mc- 
Knight;  F,  1st  Pa.,  Capt.  R.  Bruce  Ricketts;  A,  1st  R. 
I.,  Capt.  William  A.  Arnold;  B,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  T.  Fred 
Brown ;  K,  4th  U.  8.,  Lieut.  John  W.  Roder ;  C  and  I,  5th 
U.  S.,  Lieut.  William  B.  Beck. 

FIFTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Gouverneur  K. 
Warren. 

Provost  Guard:  12th  N.  Y.  (battalion),  Maj.  Henry  W. 
Rider. 

first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Griffin. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Romeyn  B.  Ayres:  140th  N. 
Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Elwell  S.  Otis;  146th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  James 
Grindlay;  91st  Pa,,  Maj.  Johu  D.  Lentz;  155th  Pa.,  Maj. 
John  Ewing;  2d  U.  S.  (6  co's),  Lieut.  George  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin ;  11th  U.  S.  (6  co's)  Capt.  Francis  M.  Cooley ; 
12th  U.  S.  (10  co's),  Capt.  Frederick  Winthrop;  14th 
U.  8.  (First  Battalion),  Capt.  David  B.  McKibbin ;  17th 
U.  S.  (8  co's),  Capt.  Walter  B.  Pease.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Jacob  B.  Sweitzer:  9th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick 
T.  Hanley;  22d  Mass.  (2d  Co.  Sharp  shooters  attached), 
Col.  William  S.  Tilton  ;  32d  Mass.,  Col.  George  L.  Pres- 
cott ;  4th  Mich.,  Capt,  David  D.  Marshall ;  62d  Pa.,  Capt, 
William  P.  Maclay.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  J. 
Bartlett:  20th  Me.,  Maj.  Ellis  Spear;  18th  Mass.,  Maj. 
Thomas  Weston;  29th  Mass.,  Col.  Ebenezer  W.  Peirce; 
1st  Mich.,  Lieut-Col.  William  A.  Throop ;  16th  Mich. 
(Brady's  Co.  Sharp-shooters  attached),  Capt.  George  H. 
Swan;  44th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Campbell  Allen ;  83d  Pa.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  De  Witt  C.  McCoy ;  118th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  P. 
Herring. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  H.  Lockwood. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Peter  Lyle:  16th  Me,,  Col.  Charles 
W.  Tilden;  13th  Mass.,  Col.  Samuel  H.  Leonard;  39th 
Mass.,  Col.  Phineas  S.  Davis;  94th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Samuel  A.  Moffett;  104th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Gilbert  G.  Prey; 
90th  Pa.,  Capt.  William  P.  Davis ;  107th  Pa.,  Col.  Thomas 
F.  McCoy.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  James  L.  Bates:  12th 
Mass..  Mai.  Benj.  F.  Cook;  83d  N.  Y.  (9th  Militia), 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Chalmers;  97th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Delos  E. 
Hall;  nth  Pa.,  Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Haines;  88th  Pa., 
rapt.  George  B.  Rhoads.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Nathan 
T.  Dushane:  1st  Md.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  Wilson  ;  4th 
Md.,  Col.  Richard  N.  Bowerman  ;  7th  Md.,  Maj.  Edward 
M.  Mobley ;  8th  Md.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  G.  Johannes ; 
Purnell  (Md.)  Legion,  Col.  Sam'l  A.  Graham. 
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third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  W,  Crawford  (as- 
signed to  Second  Division,  June  2). 
Veteran  Reserve  Brigade,  Maj.  William  R.  Hartshorne: 

190th  Pa.,  ;  191st  Pa.,  .   Independent  Brigade, 

Col.  J.  Howard  Kitching:  6th  N.  Y.  Art'y,  Maj.  Absalom 
Crookston  ;  15tU  N.  Y.  Art'y  (First  and  Third  Battalions), 
Col.  Louis  Sehinner. 

fourth  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Ly sander  Cutler. 

Provost  Guard :  2d  Wis.,  Capt.  George  H.  Otis. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  W.  Robinson:  7th  Ind., 
Lieut.-Col.  William  C.  Bauta ;  19th  Ind.,  Maj.  John  M. 
Lindley;  24th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  W.  Wight;  1st 
Battalion  N.  Y.  Sharp-shooters,  Capt.  Alfred  Parry ;  6th 
Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Ruf us  R.  Dawes ;  7th  Wis  ,  Lieut.-Col. 
Mark  Finnieum.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  J.  William  Hof- 
mann  :  3d  Del.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  B.  Dorrell;  46th  N. 
Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Travers;  76th  N.  Y„  Capt. 
James  L.  Goddard;  95th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Robert  W.  Baird ; 
147th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  Harney;  5Cth  Pa.,  Maj. 
John  T.  Jack.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Edward  S.  Bragg: 
121st  Pa.,  Capt.  Samuel  T.  Lloyd;  142d  Pa.,  Maj.  Horatio 
N.  Warren;  143d  Pa.,  Maj.  James  Glenn;  149th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Irvin ;  150th  Pa.,  Maj.  George  W.  Jones. 

artillery  brigade,  Col.  Charles  S.  Waiuwrigbt :  3d 
Mass.,  Lieut.  Aaron  F.  Walcott ;  5th  Mass.,  Capt.  Charles 
A.  Phillips ;  9th  Mass.,  Capt.  John  Bigelow ;  B,  1st  N. 
Y.,  Capt.  Albert  S.  Sheldon ;  C,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Almont 
Barnes ;  D,  1st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  Lester  I.  Richardson ;  E  and 
L,  1st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  George  Breck;  H,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Mink ;  15th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Patrick  Hart ;  B,  1st 
Pa.,  Capt.  James  H.  Cooper;  B,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  James 
Stewart;  D,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Benjamin  F.  Rittenhouse. 

SIXTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright. 

Escort:  A,  8th  Pa.  Cav.,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Fellows. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  David  A.  Russell. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  H.  Penrose :  1st  N.  J., 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Henry,  Jr. ;  2d  N.  J.,  Col.  Samuel  L. 
Buck;  3d  N.  J.,  Col.  Henry  W.  Brown  ;  4th  N.  J.,  Capt. 
Samuel  M.  Gaul ;  10th  N.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  H.  Tay ; 
15th  N.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  L.  Campbell.  Second  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Emory  Upton :  2d  Conn.  Art'y,  Col.  Elisha  S. 
Kellogg;  5th  Me.,  Col.  Clark  S.  Edwards;  121st  N.  Y  , 
Maj.  Henry  M.  Galpin ;  95th  Pa.,  Capt.  John  G.  C.  Mac- 
farlau;  96th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Lessig.  Third 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  L.  Eustis:  6th  Me.,  Capt. 
Theodore  Lincoln,  Jr. ;  49th  Pa.,  Maj.  Baynton  J.  Hick- 
man; 119th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Gideon  Clark;  5th  Wis., 
Lieut.-Col.  Theodore  B.  Catlin.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col. 
Nelson  Cross  :  65th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Joseph  B.  Hamblin ;  67th 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  L.  Van  Ness ;  122d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Augustus  W.  Dwight ;  23d  Pa.,  Col.  John  F.  Glenn ; 
82d  Pa.,  Col.  Isaac  C.  Bassett. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  H.  Neill. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  Wheaton :  62d  N.  Y., 
Col.  David  J.  Nevin;  93d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Johu  S.  Long; 
98th  Pa.,  Col.  John  F.  Ballier;  102d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Will- 
iam Mellwaine ;  139th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Moody. 
Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Lewis  A.  Grant:  2d  Vt., 
Maj.  Amasa  8.  Tracy ;  3d  Vt.,  Col.  Thomas  O.  8eaver ; 
4th  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  M.  Pingree;  5th  Vt.,  Col. 
John  R.  Lewis;  6th  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col.  Oscar  A.  Hale;  11th 
Vt.  (1st  Heavy  Art'y),  Col.  James  M.  Warner.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Daniel  D.  Bidwell :  7th  Me.,  Capt.  John  W. 
Channing;  43d  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  James  D.  Visscher; 
49th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Johnson;  77th  N.  Y., 
Lieut.-Col.  Winsor  B.  French;  61st  Pa.,  Capt.  Lewis 
Redenbach.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  Oliver  Edwards:  7th 
Mass.,  Col.  Thomas  D.  Johns;  10th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph  B.  Parsons;  37th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  L. 
Montague;  2d  R.  I.,  Maj.  Henry  C.  Jenckes. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  'iffames  B.  Ricketts. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  S.  Truex :  14th  N.  J.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Caldwell  K.  Hall ;  106th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles 
Townsend;  151st  N.  Y.,  Col.  William  Emerson;  87th 
Pa.,  Col.  John  W.  Schall;  10th  Vt.,  Col.  William  W. 
Henry.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Smith :  6th 
Md.,  Col.  John  W.  Horn ;  9th  N.  Y.  Art'y  (First  and 
Third  Battalions),  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  P.  Taft;  lioth 
Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Otho  H.  Binkley  ;  122d  Ohio,  Col.  Will 
iam  H.  Ball ;  126th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Aaron  W.  Ebright ; 


67th Pa.,  Col.  John  F.  Staunton ;  138th  Pa.,  Col.  Matthew 
R.  McClennan. 

artillery  brigade,  CoL  Charles  H.  Tompkins :  4th 
Me.,  Lieut.  Charles  W.  White;  5th  Me.,  Capt.  Greenleaf 
T.  Stevens;  1st  Mass.,  Capt.  William  H.  McCartney;  1st 
N.  J.,  Capt.  William  Hexamer;  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Andrew 
Cowan;  3d  N.  Y.,  Capt.  William  A.  Harn;  2d  Bat- 
talion 9th  N.  Y.  Heavy,  Maj.  James  W.  Snyder;  H,  1st 
Ohio,  Capt.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey;  C,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt. 
Richard  W'aterman;  E,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  William  B. 
Rhodes;  G,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  George  W.  Adams;  E,  5th 
U.  S.,  Lieut.  John  R.  Brinckle;  M,  5th  U.  S.,  Capt.  James 
McKnight. 

NLNTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side. 

Provost  Guard :  8th  U.  S.,  Capt.  Milton  Cogswell. 
first  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  H.  Ledlie :  56th  Mass., 
Col.  Stephen  M.  Weld,  Jr. ;  57th  Mass.,  Col.  William  F. 
Bartlett ;  59th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Hodges,  Jr. ;  4th 
U.  S.,  Capt.  Avery  B.  Cain;  10th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Jesse  A.  P. 
Hampson.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  M.  Sudsburg: 
3d  Md.,  Lieut.-Col.  Gilbert  P.  Robinson ;  21st  Mass., 
Lieut.-Col.  George  P.  Hawkes;  100th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Matthew  M.  Dawson.   Provisional  Brigade,  Col.  Elisha 

G.  Marshall:  2dN.  Y.  Mounted  Rifles  (dismounted),  Col. 
John  Fisk ;  14th  N.  Y.  Art'y,  Maj.  William  H.  Reynolds ; 
24th  N".  Y.  Cav.  (dismounted),  Col.  William  C.  Raulston; 
2d  Pa.,  Provisional  Art'y,  Col.  Thomas  Wilhelm.  Acting 
Engineers:  35th  Mass.,  Capt.  Edward  G.  Park.  Artil- 
lery: 3d  Me.,  Capt.  Albert  F.  Thomas;  14th  Mass.,  Capt. 
Joseph  W.  B.  W'right. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  B.  Potter. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  I.  Curtin :  36th  Mass.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Arthur  A.  Goodell ;  58th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  C. 
Whiton ;  45th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  M.  Hills ;  48th  Pa., 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Pleasants;  7th  R.  I.,  Capt.  Percy 
Daniels.   Second  Brigade,  Col.  Simon  G.  Griffin :  2d  Md., 

 ;  31st  Me.,  Col.  Thomas  Hight;  32d Me.,  Lieut.-Col. 

John  M.  Brown ;  6th  N.  H.,  Maj.  Phin.  P.  Bixby ;  9th  N. 

H.  ,  Capt.  Andrew  J.  Hough  ;  11th  N.  H„  Capt.  Hollis  O. 
Dudley;  17th  Vt.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Cummings.  Act- 
ing Engineers :  51st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  George  W.  Whitman. 
Artillery,  Capt.  Edward  W.  Rogers:  11th  Mass.,  Capt. 
Edward  J.  Jones;  19th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Edward  W.  Rogers. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Orlando  B.  Willcox. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  F.  Hartranft:  2d  Mich.,  Col. 
William  Humphrey;  8th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  Ralph 
Ely;  27th  Mich.  (1st  and  2d  Co's  Sharp-shooters  at- 
tached), Col.  Dorus  M.  Fox:  109th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Isaac  S.  Catlin ;  51st  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edwin  Schall.  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Christ:  1st  Mich.  Sharp- 
shooters, Capt.  Levant  C.  Rhines ;  20th  Mich.,  Col. 
Byron  M.  Cutcheon ;  60th  Ohio  (9th  and  10th  Co's  Sharp- 
shooters attached),  Lieut.-Col.  James  N.  McElroy;  50th 
Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Overton,  Jr.  Acting  Engineers: 
17th  Mich.,  Col.  Constant  Luce.  Artillery :  7th  Me.,  Capt. 
Adelbert  B.  Twitchell;  34th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Jacob  Roemer. 
fourth  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  Ferrero. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Joshua  K.  Sigfried  :  27th  U.  S.  C.  T., 
Col.  Charles  J.  Wright;  30th  V.  S.  C.  T.,  Col.  Delavan 
Bates;  39th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Col.  Ozora  P.  Stearns;  43d  U. 
8.  C.  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Seymour  Hall.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Henry  G.  Thomas:  19th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph  G„  Perkins;  23d  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  Cleave- 
land  J.  Campbell;  31st  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Maj.  Theo.  H.  Rock- 
wood.  Artillery:  D,  Pa.,  Capt.  George  W.  Durell;  3d 
Vt.,  Capt.  Romeo  H.  Start. 

reserve  artillery,  Capt.  John  Edwards,  Jr.:  27th 
N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  B.  Eaton ;  D,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  William 
W.  Buckley  ;  H,  1st  R.  I.,  Capt.  Crawford  Allen,  Jr. ;  E, 
2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Samuel  B.  Mclntire. 

CAVALRY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

Escort:  6th  U.  S.,  Capt.  Ira  W.  Claflin. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  A.  Custer  :  1st  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  Peter  Stagg ;  5th  Mich.,  Col.  Russell  A.  Alger  j 
6th  Mich.,  Maj.  James  H.  Kidd;  7th  Mich.,  Maj.  Alex- 
ander Walker.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Thomas  C.  Devin : 
4th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  R.  Parnell;  6th  N.  Y., 
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Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Crocker;  9th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  S.  Nichols ;  17th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Q.  Ander- 
son. Reserve  Brigade,  Brlg.-Gen,  Wesley  Merritt:  L9tb 
N.  Y.  (1st  Dragoons),  Col.  Alfred  Gibbs;  Oth  Pa.,  Maj. 
William  1'.  ('.  Treiehel;  1st  U.  8.,  Capt.  Nelson  B.  Sweit- 
zer;  2d  U.  8.,  Capt.  Theophilus  F.  Rodeubougb;  5th 
U.  8.,  I  Capt.  Abraham  K.  Arnold. 
second  division,  Brig. -Gen.  David  McM.  Gregg. 

First  Brigade,  Brlg.-Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jr. :  1st 
Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  E.  Chamberlain;  1st  N.  J., 
Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  Kester;  10th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  M.  Henry 
Avery;  Oth  Ohio,  Col.  William  Stedmau ;  1st  Pa.,  Col. 
John  P.  Taylor.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  J.  Irvin  Gregg; 
1st  Me.,  Col.  Charles  H.  Smith ;  2d  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  Jo- 
seph P.  Brinton;  4th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  H.  Covode; 
8th  Pa.,  Col.  Peunock  Huey;  13th  Pa.,  Maj.  Michael 
Kerwiu;  10th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  K.  Robison. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  James  H.  Wilson. 

Escort  :  8th  111.  (detachment),  Lieut.  William  W.  Long. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  B.  Mcintosh:  1st  Conn.,  Maj. 
George  O.  Marcy;  3d  N.  J.,  Col.  Andrew  J.  Morrison; 
2d  N.  Y.,  Col.  Otto  Harhaus ;  5th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Hammond ;  2d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George  A.  Purington ; 
18th  Pa.,  Maj.  John  W.  Phillips.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
George  H.  Chapman  :  3d  Ind.,  Maj.  William  Patton;  8th 
N.  Y.,  Maj.  Edmund  M.  Pope;  1st  Vt.,  Maj.  William 
Wells. 

FIRST  BRIGADE,   HORSE  ARTILLERY,   Capt.  JameS  M. 

Robertson:  6th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Martin;  B  and 
L,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Edward  Heaton ;  D,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut, 
Edward  B.  WilUston ;  M,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Carle  A.  Wood- 
ruff; A,  4th  U.  8.,  Lieut.  Rufus  King,  Jr. ;  C  and  E,  4th 
U.  S.,  Lieut.  Charles  L.  Fitzhugh. 
ARTILLERY,  &  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt. 

Second  Brigade,  Horse  Artillery,  Capt.  Dunbar  R.Ran- 
som: E  and  G,  1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Frank  S.  French;  H  and 
List  U.  S.,  Capt.  Alanson  M.  Randol;  K,  1st  U.  S., 
Lieut.  John  Egan;  A,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Robert  Clarke; 
G,  2d  U.  8.,  Lieut.  W.  Neil  Dennison  ;  C,  F,  and  K,  3d  U. 
S.,  Lieut.  George  F.  Barstow.  Artillery  Parle,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Freeman  McGilvery :  15thN.  Y.  (Second  Battalion), 
Maj.  Julius  Dieckmann. 

EIGHTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  4-  Maj.-Gen.  William 
F.  Smith. 

first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  William  T.  H.  Brooks. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Gilman  Marston:  81st  N.  Y., 
Col.  Jacob  J.  DeForest;  96th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Edgar  M.  Cul- 
len ;  98th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Fred  F.  Wead ;  139th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Edgar  Perry.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Hiram 
Burnham  :  8th  Conn.,  Capt.  Charles  M.  Coit ;  10th  N.  H., 
Lieut.-Col.  John  Coughlin;  13th  N.  H.,  Col.  Aaron  F. 
Stevens ;  118th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Levi  S.  Dominy.  Third  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Guy  V.  Henry :  21st  Conn.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas 
F.  Burpee;  40th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  E.  Marshall; 
92d  N.  Y.,  Lieut -Col.  Hiram  Anderson,  Jr.;  58th  Pa., 


Lieut.-Col.  Montgomery  Marl  in;  188th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
(ieorge  K.  Bowcn. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.  Martindale. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  J.  Stannard:  23d 
Mass.,  Col.  Andrew  Elwell ;  25th  Mass., Capt.  Francis  E. 
Goodwin;  27th  Mass.,  Maj.  William  A.  Walker;  9th  N. 
J.,  Capt.  Augustus  Thompson ;  89th  N.  Y.,  Col.  H.  8. 
Fairchild ;  55th  Pa.,  Capt  George  H.  Hill.  Second  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Griffin  A.  Stedman :  11th  Conn.,  Lieut.-CoL 
William  C.  Moegliug;  8th  Me.,  Maj.  William  M.  McAr- 
thur ;  2d  N.  H.,  Col.  Edward  L.  Bailey  ;  12th  N.  H.,  Maj. 
John  F.  Langley  ;  148th  N.  Y.,  Col.  George  M.  Guion. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  B.  Barton:  47th  N.  Y., 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Macdonald;  48th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  D. 
W.  Strickland;  115th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Ezra  L.  Walrath  ;  76th 
Pa.,  Col.  John  C.  Campbell.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Jere- 
miah C.  Drake :  13th  Ind.,  Col.  Cyrus  J.  Dobbs ;  9th  Me., 
Capt.  Robert  J.  Gray  ;  112th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  J.  S.  Mathews  ; 
169th  N.  Y.,  Col.  John  McConihe.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Adelbert  Ames :  4th  N.  H.,  Col.  Louis  Bell ;  3d  N. 
Y.,  Col.  Samuel  M.  Alford ;  117th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Alvin  White ; 
142d  N.  Y.,  Col.  N.  Martin  Curtis;  97th  Pa.,  Col.  Henry 
R.  Guss. 

artillery  brigade,  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Elder:  B,  1st 
TJ.  S.,  Capt.  8.  8.  Elder;  L,  4th  U.  8.,  Lieut.  Henry  B. 
Beecher;  A,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut.  James  E.  Wilson. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  and 
about  Cold  Harbor,  numbered  103,875  "  present  for 
duty,"  and  General  W.  F.  Smith  brought  from  the  Army 
of  the  James  about  10,000,  exclusive  of  2500  left  to  guard 
the  landing  at  White  House.  The  losses  of  the  Union 
army  from  June  1st  to  12th  were  as  follows : 


COMMAND. 

-8 
S 

1 

Captured  or 
Missing. 

Total. 

3 

3 

Second  Army  Corps  

494 

2442 

574 

3,510 

Fifth  Army  Corps  

149 

749 

442 

1,340 

Sixth  Army  Corps  

483 

2064 

168 

2,715 

Ninth  Army  Corps  

219 

1126 

356 

1,701 

Eighteenth  Army  Corps 

448 

2365 

206 

3,019 

Cavalry  Corps  

51 

328 

70 

449 

Aggregate  

1844 

9077 

1816 

12,737 

}  Go's  B,  F,  and  K,  under  Capt.  Julius  W.  Mason,  detailed  as  escort  to  Lieut.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
3^  See  also  batteries  with  divisions  and  corps. 

4.  Temporarily  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Army  of  the  James. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY,  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


The  organization  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at 
Cold  Harbor  was  substantially  the  same  as  at  the 
Wilderness  (see  p.  183),  with  the  exception  of  some  trans- 
fers and  consolidations  of  brigades  (notably  those  of  Ed. 
Johnson's  division,  which  had  been  badly  shattered  at 
Spotsylvania)  and  the  accession  of  Hoke's  old  brigade 
and  the  divisions  of  Pickett,  Breckinridge,  and  Hoke. 
Insufficient  data,  however,  prevent  the  preparation  of 
a  full  list  of  the  troops  and  commanders.  For  the  same 
reason  the  editors  have  also  found  it  impossible  to  give 
the  strength  of  the  army.  It  is  nowhere  authoritatively 
stated.  Upon  this  subject  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor 
("  Four  Years  with  General  Lee,"  p.  136)  remarks  :  "  The 
only  reiinforcements  received  by  General  Lee  were  as 


follows :  Near  Hanover  Junction  he  was  joined  by  a 
small  force  under  General  Breckinridge,  .  .  .  2200 
strong,  and  Pickett's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
which  had  been  on  detached  duty  in  North  Carolina. 
Hoke's  brigade  of  Early's  division,  1200  strong,  which 
had  been  on  detached  duty  at  the  Junction,  here  also 
rejoined  its  division;  and  at  Cold  Harbor  General  Lee 
received  the  division  of  General  Hoke,  also  just  from 
North  Carolina  — the  two  divisions  (Pickett's  and 
Hoke's)  numbering  11,000  men.  The  aggregate  of  these 
reenforcements  (14.400  men),  added  to  General  Lee's 
original  strength  [which  Colonel  Taylor  estimates  at 
64,000],  would  give  78,400  as  the  aggregate  of  all  troops 
engaged  under  him  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor. " 


UNHORSED  TROOPERS  RtTURNING  FROM  SHERIDAN'S  RAID. 


SHERIDAN'S  EICHMOND  RAID. 

BY  THEO.  F.  RODENBOUGH,  BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  IT.  S.  A. 


The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  hibernating 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rapidan  River,  when 
as  the  season  for  active  operations  was  about  to 
open  (April,  186-4)  there  arrived  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral commanding  and  a  chief  of  cavalry.  The  one 
was  not  unknown  to  fame ;  the  other  was  almost 
an  entire  stranger  to  his  new  command. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  Union 
cavalry  lacked  the  paternal  care  essential  to  its 
proper  development.  Its  first  father  was  General 
Hooker,  who  organized  a  multitude  of  detachments 
into  a  compact  army  corps  of  12,000  horsemen; 
transforming  that  which  had  been  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  into  a  force  that,  by  its  achievements  in 
war,  was  ultimately  to  effect  a  radical  change  in 
the  armament  and  use  of  mounted  troops  by  the 
great  military  powers. 

The  winter  of  1863-64  brought  little  rest  to  the 
cavalry.  While  the  artillery  and  infantry  were 
comfortably  quartered,  the  cavalry  was  "hutted" 
three  miles  in  front  of  the  infantry  picket  lines, 
and  a  part  was  distributed  as  escorts  and  orderlies 
at  infantry  headquarters.  Although  the  infantry 
maintained  a  picket  line  of  its  own,  where  it  was 
useless,  the  cavalry  was  compelled  to  keep  up  a 
chain  of  videttes  sixty  miles  in  length,  besides  the 
necessary  patrol  duty  and  reconnoissances.  Upon 
his  arrival,  Grant  seems  to  have  noted  this  mal- 
administration and  to  have  taken  steps  to  correct 
it.  For  a  chief  of  his  cavalry,  he  told  the  Presi- 
dent, he  "wanted  the  very  best  man  in  the  army," 
and  few  will  deny  that  he  got  that  man. 

I  remember  Sheridan's  arrival  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Cavalry  Corps.  We  all  thought  a  com- 
mander might  have  been  selected  from  home 
material.  One  or  two  things  that  he  did,  how- 
ever, met  with  warm  approval.  He  set  about 
reforming  the  abuses  above  referred  to.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  about  to  send  a  staff-officer  to 
demand  the  immediate  return  to  the  corps  of  a 


small  regiment  which  had  been  acting  as  "body- 
guard" for  an  infantry  general.  The  officer,  de- 
siring for  certain  reasons  to  secure  a  modification 
of  the  order,  sounded  General  Sheridan,  who  simply 
turned  to  him  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  said  : 
"  Give  my  compliments  to  General  X.  and  say  that 
I  have  been  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of 
this  army,  and  by  I  want  it  all." 

The  15,000  "paper  strength"  of  the  corps  was 
sifted  to  12,424  effectives.  There  were  three 
divisions,  subdivided  into  seven  brigades.  Gen- 
eral A.  T.  A.  Torbert  was  assigned  to  command 
the  First  Division,  with  General  G.  A.  Custer, 
Colonel  T.  C.  Devin,  and  General  Wesley  Merrittas 
brigade  commanders ;  General  D.  McM.  Gregg  to 
the  Second  Division,  with  General  H.  E.  Davies 
and  Colonel  J.  Irvin  Gregg  to  brigades ;  General 
J.  H.  Wilson  to  the  Third  Division,  with  Colonels 
J.  B.  Mcintosh  and  G.  H.  Chapman  to  brigades. 
To  each  division  were  attached  two  batteries  of 
horse  artillery,  with  the  same  number  as  a  reserve. 

Sheridan's  lieutenants  were  well  chosen.  Tor- 
bert had  already  distinguished  himself  as  an  in- 
fantry commander ;  Gregg  had  come  from  the 
regular  cavalry  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  corps  for  good  judgment  and  coolness ; 
Wilson,  promoted  from  the  corps  of  engineers, 
was  very  quick  and  impetuous ;  Merritt  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Cooke-Buford  school,  with  cavalry 
virtues  well  proportioned,  and  to  him  was  given 
the  Reserve  Brigade  of  regulars  —  the  Old  Guard. 
Custer  was  the  meteoric  sdbreur;  Mcintosh,  the  last 
of  a  fighting  race  ;  Devin,  the  "Old  War  Horse"; 
Davies,  polished,  genial,  gallant ;  Chapman,  the 
student-like;  Irvin  Gregg,  the  steadfast.  There 
were,  besides,  Graham,  Williston,  Butler,  Fitzhugh, 
Du  Pont,  Pennington,  Clarke,  Randolph,  Brewer- 
ton,  Randol,  Dennison,  Martin,  all  tried  men  of 
the  horse  artillery. 

The  campaign  was  opened  May  3d-4th,  1864, 
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with  the  crossing  of  the  Etapidan  River  by  t ho  army 
in  two  columns  :  one  (Hancock's  corps),  preceded 
by  Gregg's  cavalry  division,  at  Ely's  Ford  ;  the  other 
(Warren  and  Sedgwick),  led  by  Wilson,  at  Ger- 
manna  Ford.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  brushed 
away,  the  pontoons  laid  down,  and  the  troops  and 
immense  trains  were  moved  to  the  south  side,  ap- 
parently before  Lee  had  realized  the  fact.  On  the 
second  day  Warren  was  attacked  and  Wilson  found 
himself,  for  the  time,  separated  from  our  infantry 
and  confronted  near  Todd's  tavern  by  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry  under  Hampton,  which  engaged 
Wilson  vigorously  and  after  some  fighting  began  to 
press  him  back.  The  opportune  reenforcement  of 
two  regiments  from  Gregg  turned  the  tables,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  beyond  Corbin's  Bridge. 
From  the  start  Lee's  cavalry  was  aggressive,  and 
by  its  ceaseless  activity  in  that  densely  wooded 
region  reminded  one  of  a  swarm  of  bees  suddenly 
disturbed  by  strange  footsteps.  On  the  7th  a  more 
determined  effort  was  made  by  Stuart  to  get  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  Meade,  tempted  by  the  rich 
prize  of  four  thousand  wagons.  Torbert  and  Gregg 
were  pitted  against  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee.  The 
fight  lasted  from  4  P.  M.  until  after  dark,  the  field 
remaining  in  possession  of  the  Union  force  ;  it  was 
renewed  early  on  the  8th,  and  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  the  losses  were  heavy  on  both 
sides, —  especially  in  officers, — the  Confederates 
gave  it  up  and  retired  sullenly.  This  was  a  cavalry 
affair,  although  in  sight  of  the  infantry  of  both 
armies.  The  curious  blending  of  tragic  and  com- 
monplace elements  in  war  was  illustrated  during 
the  hottest  of  the  fight  on  the  second  day.  It  was 
raging  about  a  small  farm-house  apparently  de- 
serted ;  shells  were  bursting  in  the  yard,  especially 
around  the  old-fashioned  "pole"  well,  bullets 
were  pattering  on  the  shingles,  dead  and  wounded 
men  and  horses  made  the  place  a  slaughter-house. 
As  Captain  Leoser,  2d  United  States  Cavalry,  was 
advancing  his  skirmishers  near  the  house,  the 
cellar  door  was  slowly  lifted  and  a  harsh-featured 
woman  poked  her  head  out,  looked  at  the  well  and 
then  at  the  captain,  and  threw  an  empty  bucket 
at  him  with  the  curt  remark,  "  Yank,  I  reckon 
you  kin  tote  me  a  pail  o'  water,"  and  promptly 
disappeared. 

General  Grant  states  in  his  "Memoirs"  that  on 
the  8  th  of  May  he  gave  Sheridan  verbal  orders 
to  start  on  an  independent  expedition  toward 
Richmond.  \  But  he  does  not  mention  an  inci- 
dent that  may  have  precipitated  that  movement. 
It  happened  that  on  the  8th  of  May  Grant,  Meade, 
and  Sheridan  were  together  at  army  headquarters. 
Meade  seemed  somewhat  anxious  about  his  trains, 
and  said  something  to  which  Sheridan  took  ex- 
ception. Meade  instantly  remarked,  "No,  I  don't 
mean  that,"  and  put  his  hand,  in  friendly  fashion, 
on  Sheridan's  shoulder.  The  cavalry  general  moved 
aside  impatiently  and  replied  with  spirit,  "If  I  am 
permitted  to  cut  loose  from  this  army  I'll  draw 
Stuart  after  me,  and  whip  him,  too."  This  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  Richmond  raid ;  the 
damage  to  the  enemy  was  only  incidental. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE   A.  CUSTER. 
FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


A  few  hours  were  spent  in  preparation.  The 
command  was  stripped  of  all  impedimenta,  such  as 
unserviceable  animals,  wagons,  and  tents.  The 
necessary  ammunition  train,  two  ambulances  to 
a  division,  a  few  pack-mules  for  baggage,  three 
days'  rations  and  a  half-day's  forage  carried  on 
the  saddle,  comprised  the  outfit.  Torbert  being 
disabled,  Merritt  assumed  command  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  Gibbs  of  the  Reserve  Brigade.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1864,  at  6  a.  m.,  this  magnificent 
body  of  10,000  horsemen  moved  out  on  the  Tele- 
graph Road  leading  from  Fredericksburg  to  Rich- 
mond. According  to  a  Southern  authority  it  took 
four  hours  at  a  brisk  pace  to  pass  a  given  point ; 
to  those  who  viewed  it  from  behind  barred  win- 
dows and  doors  it  was  like  the  rush  of  a  mighty 
torrent. 

The  column  as  it  stood,  "fours"  well  closed  up, 
was  thirteen  miles  long.  It  had  been  moving  at  a 
walk  for  two  hours  before  the  enemy  caught  up, 
and  Wickham's  brigade  began  to  harass  Sheridan's 
rear.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union  column,  although  numerous  little  brushes 
occurred.  In  one  of  these  the  1st  North  Carolina 
Cavalry  charged  our  rear-guard,  consisting  of  the 
Oth  Ohio  Cavalry  and  a  section  of  the  6th  New  York 
Battery.  In  the  melee  a  Confederate  officer  cut  his 
way  through  the  column  to  the  rear  piece  ;  placing 
his  hand  on  the  gun  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  my 
piece."  "Not  by  a  d  d  sight,"  replied  a  can- 
noneer, as  with  a  well-planted  blow  of  his  fist  he 
knocked  the  would-be  captor  off  his  horse  and  took 
him  prisoner. 

Passing  through  Chilesburglate  in  the  afternoon, 
the  leading  brigade  of  Merritt's  division  (Custer's) 
took  the  trot  and  charged  into  Beaver  Dam  Station, 
on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  at  an  opportune 
moment.    Two  trains  of  cars  carrying  wounded 


i  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  153. 
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and  prisoners  from  Spotsyl- 
vania were  about  to  start  for 
Richmond.     In  a  moment 
378   Union    captives  rent 
the  air  with  their  cheers; 
the  guard  accompanying  the 
trains  escaped,  leaving  their 
arms  behind,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  small- 
arms  from  the  battle-field. 
After  reserving  certain  arti- 
cles, the  torch  was  applied 
to  the  trains  and  buildings, 
with  1,500,000  rations  and 
medical    stores    for  Lee's 
army.    The  railroad  track 
and  telegraph  were  destroyed 
for  some  distance,  the  work 
being  continued  throughout 
the  night  while  the  main  body  rested.  By 
the  morning  of  the  10th  Stuart  had  concen- 
trated a  large  force,  and  about  breakfast-time 
he  announced  the  fact  by  sending  a  few  shells 
into  Gregg's  camp.    A  skirmish  ensued,  and 
the  march  was  resumed  to  Ground  Squirrel 
bridge  over  the  South  Anna  River,  where 
all  bivouacked.    Even  during  the  night  the 
enemy  buzzed  about  us,  evidently  trying  to 
wear  us  out.    On  the  11th,  at  3  A.  M., 
Davies  moved  to  Ashland  and,  not  with- 
out a  severe  encounter  with  Munford's  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  destroyed  culverts,  trestle- 
bridges,  and  six  miles  of  track,  besides  a 
warehouse  and  a  number  of  cars,  losing 
thirty  men. 

At  5  a.  m.  the  main  column  moved  on  to 
Glen  Allen  Station,  where  Stuart's  skirmish- 
ers were  encountered  and  pressed  back  to 
within  two  miles  of  Yellow  Tavern.  Here  a 
determined  stand  was  made  for  the  right  of 
way  to  the  Confederate  capital,  distant  only 
six  miles.  Devin  was  first  engaged,  and  soon 
the  entire  First  Division  went  in.  Several 
mounted  charges  were  made,  and  two  guns 


Note.— For  an  account  of  the  Kilpatriek-Dahlgren  Raid, 
see  p.  95 ;  and  of  the  Trevllian  Raid,  see  p.  233. 
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and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken.  A  dis- 
patch from  Stuart  to  Bragg  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments was  intercepted,  disclosing  the  enemy's 
weakness.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Confed- 
erates are  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  for  the 
pertinacity  and  pluck  displayed.  Finally  Wilson 
with  part  of  his  division  was  put  in  on  Merritt's 
left,  and  the  line,  advancing,  broke  the  enemy's 
grip  and  the  tight  was  won.  At  this  moment  Stuart 
received  his  death-wound  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the 
abdomen.  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  cavalry- 
men, North  and  South,  will  ever  burn  a  sentiment 
of  admiration  mingled  with  regret  for  this  knightly 
soldier  and  generous  man.  Sheridan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  purpose,  but  he  had  found  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

If  defeated  at  this  point  the  enemy  was  not  an- 
nihilated. Richmond  was  awakening  to  its  peril ; 
and,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  I  he 
Confederate  authorities  felt  very  uneasy.  As  when 
the  Germaus  approached  Paris  or  when  Early  men- 
aced Washington,  a  general  call  to  arms  was  made. 
But  Nature  seemed  rather  favorable  to  defensive 
operations.  For  three  days  it  had  rained  more  or 
less,  and  a  little  rain  in  the  region  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  is  known  to  go  a  great  way  toward  making 
a  mortar-bed  of  the  roads  and  meadows.  About 
midnight  the  column  moved  forward  in  the  order : 
Wilson,  Merritt,  Gregg.  Captain  Field,  4th  United 
States  Artillery  (then  serving  with  Fitzhugh's  bat- 
tery), writes  of  the  experience  of  Wilson's  command: 

"We  marched  all  night,  virtually.  The  halts  were 
frequent  and  exasperating.  It  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  only  follow  the  cavalry  toy  putting  a  bugler  on  a 
white  horse  directly  in  rear  of  the  regiment  in  front  of 
us,  with  orders  to  move  on  as  soon  as  they  did.  Finally, 
whether  the  bugler  fell  asleep  waiting  or  we  fell  asleep 
while  watching  the  white  horse,  it  happened  that  we 
found  a  gap  of  unknown  dimensions  in  front  of  us  and 
started  at  a  trot  to  close  it.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
creates  such  an  appalling  sense  of  loneliness  as  the  fact 
of  being  left  behind  in  an  enemy's  country  at  night.  It 
was  a  swampy  region :  the  hoofs  and  the  wheels  made 
little  or  no  sound.  Once  the  deep  blackness  was  pierced 
toy  a  jet  of  vivid  flame,  and  a  sharp  explosion  on  the 
road  showed  that  we  had  sprung  one  of  the  torpedoes 
which  had  been  to  some  extent  planted  there.  While  in 
doubt  as  to  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  man  wrapped  in 
a  blue  overcoat  standing  near  a  gate,  who  told  us  that 
General  Sheridan  had  left  him  to  show  us  the  way.  Of 
course  we  followed  his  directions  and  entered  the  gate. 
It  was  evident  that  we  were  very  near  the.  city,  as  we 
could  see  the  lights  and  hear  the  dogs  barking.  The 
road  became  less  plainly  marked  and  seemed  to  lead 
into  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  and  finally  we  brought 
up  on  the  edge  of  a  large  fish-pond.  At  that  moment 
half  a  dozen  flashes  came  from  what  seemed  to  toe  an 
embankment,  and  we  found  that  we  were  in  a  regular 
trap  and  immediately  under  the  fire  of  one  of  the  out- 
works of  the  city.  The  guide  who  had  given  us  the  di- 
rection was  either  a  deserter  or  a  rebel  in  our  uniform, 
and  had  deliberately  misled  us.  He  received  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  for  Colonel  Mcintosh,  who  had  from 
the  first  suspected  him,  kept  him  near  him,  and  when 
their  guns  opened  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  pistol." 

About  this  time  General  Sheridan  and  staff,  rid- 
ing in  rear  of  Wilson's  division,  hearing  the  firing, 
became  convinced  that  the  head  of  the  column  had 
passed  the  point  where  he  had  intended  to  turn  in 
the  direction  of  Mechaniesville.  He  sent  off  sev- 
eral of  his  staff  to  strike  the  road,  which  seemed 


as  easily  found  as  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. But  Captain  F.  C.  Nowhall  did  find  the 
needle,  and  Merritt  was  sent  down  to  Meadow 
Bridge  to  cover  a  crossing.  In  the  meanwhile, 
as  day  broke,  part  of  Wilson's  command,  including 
Fitzhugh's  battery,  found  itself  within  the  outer 
line  of  fortifications  and  threatened  from  all  sides. 
South  of  them  lay  Richmond  and  its  garrison ;  on  the 
east  a  struggle  for  the  bridge  was  going  on  between 
Merritt  and  an  unknown  force  ;  while  in  a  northerly 
direction,  in  rear  of  the  main  column,  Gregg  was 
standing  off  a  force  under  Gordon.  It  was  the 
tightest  place  in  which  the  corps  ever  found  itself. 
Fitzhugh  had  just  ordered  his  caissons  to  go  down 
as  near  the  bridge  as  he  could  get,  as  our  only 
avenue  of  escape  appeared  to  be  in  that  direction, 
when  upon  the  scene  came  the  sturdy  presence  of 
Sheridan.  He  hailed  Fitzhugh,  "Hullo,  Charley! 
What  are  you  doing  with  your  caissons  ?  "  Fitzhugh 
explained  that  if  hard  pressed  he  wanted  them  out 
of  the  way.  With  a  hearty  laugh  Sheridan  replied, 
"Pushed  hard!  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  we 
have  in  front  of  us?  A  lot  of  department  clerks 
from  Richmond,  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
ranks.  I  could  capture  Richmond,  if  I  wanted, 
but  I  can't  hold  it;  and  the  prisoners  tell  me  that 
every  house  in  the  suburbs  is  loopholed,  and  the 
streets  barricaded.  It  isn't  worth  the  men  it  would 
cost ;  but  I'll  stay  here  all  day  to  show  these  fel- 
lows how  much  I  care  for  them,  and  go  when  I  get 
ready.  Send  for  your  caissons  and  take  it  easy." 
As  Captain  Field  says,  "It  was  a  little  thing,  buthere 
was  the  spirit  that  burned  so  high  at  Winchester." 

The  enemy  had  torn  up  the  bridge,  and  were 
in  some  force  on  the  opposite  bank.  Merritt  dis- 
mounted all  but  three  regiments,  and  Custer 
charged  his  men  over  the  railroad  bridge  to  cover 
the  reconstruction,  driving  the  enemy  back  some 
distance.  As  soon  as  the  flooring  was  down  the 
mounted  force  under  Colonel  Gibbs  crossed.  Gregg 
and  Wilson  covered  the  crossing  of  the  ammunition 
and  ambulance  trains,  and  after  a  brisk  affair  with 
a  brigade  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  General 
Gordon,  followed  Merritt,  to  their  common  satis- 
faction. A  small  but  enterprising  Virginia  news- 
boy had  managed  to  slip  into  our  lines  with  the 
morning  papers,  full  of  the  alleged  barbarities  of 
the  vandal  horde.  He  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  crossed  the  bridge  with  the 
cavalry,  and  found  his  first  Yankee  customer  in 
Lieutenant  Whitehead,  who  eagerly  exchanged  a 
quarter  for  a  Richmond  "  Inquirer,"  which  he  sent 
to  General  Sheridan. 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  our  column  turned  to- 
ward the  James  it  lost  interest  as  an  objective 
for  the  enemy.  They  were  glad  to  watch  us  at  a 
respectful  distance,  now  that  their  beloved  capital 
was  onee  more  safe.  By  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge 
the  corps  moved  to  Malvern  Hill  and  Haxall's, 
where  much-needed  supplies  were  procured  from 
Butler's  army ;  many  of  us  exchanged  our  mud- 
stained  garments  for  blue  flannel  shirts  from  the 
gun-boats  lying  in  the  James,  and  for  the  nonce 
became  horse-marines.  On  the  21st  Sheridan, 
continuing  his  march  to  rejoin  Grant,  crossed 
the  Pamunkey  near  White  House,  on  the  ruins 
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of  the  railroad  bridge,  after  six  hours'  work  at 
repairing  it,  two  regiments  at  a  time  working 
as  pioneers.  The  only  incident  of  the  crossing 
was  the  fall  of  a  pack-mule  from  the  bridge,  from 
a  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  mule  turned  a  somer- 
sault, struck  an  abutment,  disappeared  under 
water,  came  up  and  swam  ashore  without  disturb- 
ing his  pack.  On  the  23d  the  corps  encamped  at 
Aylett's,  and  at  5  p.  m.  I  was  sent  with  my  regi- 
ment, 2d  United  States  Cavalry,  accompanied  by 
Captains  Wadsworth  and  Goddard  of  the  staff, 
to  open  communication  with  the  army,  the  sound 
of  whose  guns  had  been  heard  early  in  the  day. 
After  a  forty-mile  night  march  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  General  Grant  near  Chesterfield 
Station,  whore  mi  the  25th  the  Cavalry  Corps  also 
reported,  having  fully  performed  its  allotted  task. 
It  had  deprived  Lee's  army,  for  the  time,  of  its 
"  eyes  and  ears,"  damaged  his  communications, 
destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  supplies,  killed 
the  leader  of  his  cavalry,  saved  to  our  Govern- 


ment the  subsistence  of  ten  thousand  horses  and 
men  for  three  weeks,  perfected  the  morale  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps,  and  produced  a  moral  effect  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  Union  cause.  Sheridan's 
casualties  on  the  raid  were  625  men  killed  or 
wounded,  and  300  horses. 

The  Cavalry  Corps  returned  in  time  to  take  part 
in  an  important  flanking  movement  by  the  army, 
which  in  the  meantime  had  fought  the  battle  of 
Spotsylvania  and  had  moved  by  the  left  to  the 
North  Anna  River.  On  the  26th  of  May  the  army 
was  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  that  stream, 
with  our  left  resting  near  Chesterfield  bridge.  [See 
map,  p.  136.]  Our  infantry  was  now  cautiously 
transferred  from  the  right  by  the  rear  around  the 
left  of  the  line  south  of  the  river,  crossing  by  Han- 
over Ferry.  Sheridan,  with  Gregg's  and  Torbert's 
divisions,  was  to  precede  the  infantry  on  the  left, 
while  Wilson's  division  threatened  the  enemy's 
left  at  Little  River.  On  the  27th  Torbert  crossed 
at  Hanover  Ferry  after  some  resistance  by  the 
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enemy's  cavalry,  and  pushed  on  to  Hanover  Tow  a, 
where  ho  bivouacked,  having  captured  sixty  prison- 
ers. Having  secured  the  desired  position,  Grant 
directed  Sheridan  to  regain  the  touch  with  Lee's 
main  army.  To  this  end  Gregg  was  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Hanover  Court  House,  but  was  op- 
posed at  Hawes's  Shop  by  the  enemy's  dismounted 
cavalry  (including  a  brigade  of  South  Carolina 
troops  with  long-range  rifles)  in  an  intrenched 
position.    General  Gregg  writes : 

"  In  the  shortest  possible  t  ime  both  of  my  brigades  were 
hotly  engaged.  Every  available  man  was  put  iuto  the 
fight,  which  had  lasted  some  hours.  Neither  party  would 
yield  an  inch.  Through  a  staff-officer  of  General  Sheri- 
dan I  sent  him  word  as  to  how  we  stood,  and  stated  that 
with  some  additional  force  I  could  destroy  the  equilib- 
rium and  go  forward.  Soon  General  Custer  reported 
with  his  brigade.  This  he  dismounted  and  formed  on  a 
road  leading  to  the  front  and  through  the  center  of  my 
line.  In  column  of  platoons,  with  band  playing,  he  ad- 
vanced. As  arranged,  when  the  head  of  his  column 
reached  my  line  all  went  forward  with  a  tremendous 
yell,  and  the  contest  was  of  short  duration.  "We  went 
right  over  the  rebels,  who  resisted  with  courage  and 
desperation  unsurpassed.  Our  success  cost  the  Second 
Division  256  men  and  officers,  killed  and  wounded.  This 
fight  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Second  Division 
as  one  of  its  severest." 

General  Grant  adds : 

"  But  our  troops  had  to  bury  the  dead,  and  found  that 
more  Confederate  than  Union  soldiers  had  been  killed." 

A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  Gregg.  On 
the  29th  of  May  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  or- 
dered to  locate  the  enemy's  line.  We  could  easily 
find  his  cavalry, —  too  easily  sometimes, — but  the 
main  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  seemed  to  have 
hidden  itself,  and  Grant's  infantry  moved  cautiously 
to  the  left  and  front.  Sheridan  was  charged  with 
the  protection  of  our  left  while  the  general  move- 
ment lasted.  On  the  30th  Hancock  and  Warren 
discovered  the  enemy  in  position.  Torbert  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Confederate  cavab-y  near  Old  Church, 
at  2  p.  M.,  and  fought  until  5  P.  M.,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  pressing  the  enemy  toward  Cold  Harbor. 
Wilson  had  been  sent  to  the  right  to  cut  the  Virginia 
Central,  and  occupied  Hanover  Court  House  after 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  Young's  cavalry.  On  the 
31st  Torbert  saddled  up  at  2  a.  m.  ;  he  moved 
toward  Old  Cold  Harbor  at  5  a.  m.,  found  the  en- 
emy's cavalry  in  position,  and  drove  them  three 
miles  upon  their  infantry.  Retiring  leisurely  in 
search  of  a  suitable  camping-ground,  Sheridan  was 
directed  by  Grant  to  return  to  Cold  Harbor  and 
"hold  it  at  all  hazards."  So  at  10  P.  M. ,  weary 
and  disgusted,  having  been  on  duty  for  eighteen 
hours,  we  moved  back  and  reoccupied  the  old  rifle- 
pits —  at  least,  part  of  the  force  did.  The  remain- 
der were  massed  in  rear,  lying  down  in  front  of 
their  jaded  horses,  bridle-rein  on  arm,  and  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  doze.  At  5  A.  M.,  as  things 
remained  quiet  in  front,  coffee  was  prepared  and 
served  to  the  men  as  they  stood  to  horse.  Officers' 
packs  appeared  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  the  mess- 
cooks  managed  to  broil  a  bone,  butter  a  hoe-cake, 
and  boil  more  coffee,  and  although  the  command 
remained  massed  the  surroundings  seemed  more 
peaceful.  My  fourth  cup  of  coffee  was  in  hand 
when  a  few  shots  were  heard  in  front,  causing  a 


general  pricking  up  of  ears.  Soon  skirmishers' 
compliments  began  to  come  our  way  and  drop 
among  the  packs.  Our  line  in  the  rifle-pits  was  at 
once  reenforced.  An  amusing  scene  met  the  eye 
where  the  pack-mules  had  been  standing:  the 
ground  was  covered  with  the  debris  of  officers' 
light  baggage  and  mess-kits,  mules  were  braying 
and  kicking,  and  drivers  were  yelling,  when,  sud- 
denly, jackasses,  mules,  and  contrabands  made  for 
the  rear,  encountering  on  the  way  the  corps  com- 
mander and  staff,  who  only  by  turning  into  a 
convenient  farm-yard  escaped  the  deluge. 

The  center  of  the  line  was  occupied  by  the  Re- 
serve Brigade  (Merritt's)  :  six  hundred  dismounted 
men  of  the  1st  and  2d  United  States,  6th  Penn- 
sylvania, and  1st  New  York  Dragoons,  armed  with 
Sharps  breech-loading  carbines — excepting  the 
1st  New  York,  which  had  Spencer  magazine  car- 
bines (seven-shooters).  The  brigade  was  posted  on 
the  crest  of  a  ravine,  with  timber  in  front  and  rear, 
excepting  opposite  the  regiment  on  the  left  where 
there  was  a  clearing,  and  on  the  right  which  rested 
on  a  swamp.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  desultory  fire 
until  8  A.  m.,  when  a  compact  mass  of  infantry, 
marching  steadily  and  silently,  company  front,  was 
reported  moving  through  the  timber  upon  our  posi- 
tion. This  timber  consisted  of  large  trees  with  but 
little  undergrowth.  Our  men  were  not  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  force  about  to  attack  us.  But  the 
■morale  of  the  corps  was  so  good  and  their  confi- 
dence in  Sheridan  so  great  that  when  the  order 
"  to  hold  at  all  hazards  "  was  repeated  they  never 
dreamed  of  leaving  the  spot.  Foreseeing  a  great 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  some  of  the  cavalry- 
men piled  even  their  pistol-cartridges  by  their  sides 
where  they  would  be  handy.  On  came  the  gray- 
coated  foe,  armed  with  Austrian  muskets  with 
sword-bayonets.  These,  flashing  through  the  trees, 
caught  the  eye  of  a  little  Irish  corporal  of  the  2d 
Cavalry,  who  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  "  Howly 
Mother!  here  they  come  wid  sabers  on  fut!" 

For  a  moment  the  skirmishers  redoubled  their 
fire,  the  enemy  took  the  double-quick,  and  as  they 
charged  us  the  rebel  yell  rang  through  the  forest. 
Then  a  sheet  of  flame  came  from  the  cavalry  line, 
and  for  three  or  four  minutes  the  din  was  deaf- 
ening. The  repeating  carbines  raked  the  flank  of 
the  hostile  column  while  the  Sharps  single-load- 
ers kept  up  a  steady  rattle.  The  whole  thing 
was  over  in  less  than  five  minutes ;  the  enemy, 
surprised,  stunned,  and  demoralized,  withdrew 
more  quickly  than  they  came,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded.  We  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  but 
sent  out  parties  to  bring  in  the  badly  wounded, 
who  were  menaced  with  a  new  danger  as  the 
woods  were  now  on  fire.  From  prisoners  we  found 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  part  of  Kershaw's 
division  (reported  to  be  1500  strong),  and  that 
they  had  advanced  confidently,  being  told  that 
"there  was  nothing  in  their  front  but  cavalry." 
The  tremendous  racket  we  made  hastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sixth  Corps  on  its  way  to  relieve  us. 
To  them  we  cheerfully  gave  place,  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  what  was  destined  to  be,  before 
the  sun  went  down,  the  bloody  and  historic  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fight  at  Yellow  Tavern, 
May  11th,  1864,  I  was  acting  as  one  of 
Stuart's  couriers.  At  the  beginning  of  it  I  was 
stationed  in  front  of  the  tavern,  under  one  of  a 
row  of  trees  that  lined  the  way  close  by.  To  my 
left,  about  four  hundred  yards  off,  the  enemy 
could  be  easily  seen  emerging  from  a  piece  of 
woods  and  forming  for  battle.  A  short  distance 
to  my  right  I  saw  an  irregular  line  of  Confed- 
erates. Pretty  soon  from  the  enemy  came  lively 
volleys  whistling  through  the  trees  and  starting  the 
dust  in  the  road.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  two  horse- 
men approach  from  the  Confederate  side.  As 
they  drew  near  I  recognized  General  Stuart  and 
Colonel  Walter  Hullion.  They  halted  near  by  in 
the  road,  and  Stuart,  taking  out  his  field-glass,  de- 
liberately watched  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy, 
though  balls  were  whizzing  past  him.  Presently, 
regardless  of  the  increasing  fire,  which  was  now 
accompanied  with  shouts,  Stuart  put  his  glass 


away,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil  wrote  an 
order.    Handing  it  to  Colonel  Hullion,  he  told  him 
to  take  it  to  General  Lomax.    That  officer  replied 
by  pointing  to  me  and  suggesting  that  I  should 
carry  it.  Stuart  assented,  and  I  rode  off  in  search  of 
General  Lomax.   The  firing  continued  to  increase, 
and  many  squadrons  were  in  sight.    The  enemy, 
awake  to  their  superior  numbers,  seemed  about  to 
make  a  general  advance,  while  our  men  were  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  character  of  the  ground  to 
repel theirattack.  Aftergoingafewrodstotherear, 
my  horse,  excited  by  the  firing,  suddenly  stopped 
and  refused  to  budge.  After  several  vain  attempts 
with  the  spur  and  the  flat  side  of  my  sword  to 
start  him,  I  at  last  struck  him  with  all  my  strength 
right  between  the  ears.    This  "downed"  him,  but 
he  soon  rose  and  ran  off  at  the  top  of  his.  speed.  I 
soon  came  to  where  General  Lomax  was,  and  com- 
ing into  collision  with  his  horse  gained  his  imme- 
diate attention.    After  reading  the  note  he  told 
me  to  go  back  and  tell  General  Stuart  that  the 
order  had  been  delivered.    In  a  few  moments  I 
rejoined  Stuart.    He  was  sitting  on  his  horse  close 
behind  a  line  of  dismounted  men,  who  were  firing 
at  the  advancing  Federals.    The  disparity  of  num- 
bers between  the  opposing  forces  was  very  great,  to 
judge  from  appearances.  Our  men  seemed  aware  of 
their  inferior  strength,  but  were  not  dismayed.  The 
enemy  confidently  pressed  forward  with  exultant 
shouts,  delivering  tremendous  volleys.    The  Con- 
federates returned  their  fire  with  yells  of  defiance. 
Stuart,  with  pistol  in  hand,  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  troops,  while  with  words  of  cheer  he  encour- 
aged them.  He  kept  saying:  "  Steady,  men,  steady. 
Give  it  to  them."  Presently  he  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
His  head  was  bowed  and  his  hat  fell  off.  He 
turned  and  said  as  I  drew  nearer :  "  Go  and  tell 
General  Lee  and  Dr.  Fontaine  to  come  here."  I 
wheeled  at  once  and  went  as  fast  as  I  could  to  do 
his  bidding.    Coming  to  the  part  of  the  line  where 
General  Lomax  was,  I  told  him  Stuart  was  hurt 
and  that  he  wanted  General  Fitz  Lee.  He  pointed 
to  the  left  and  told  me  to  hurry.    Soon  I  found 
General  Lee,  and  delivered  the  message.    He  was 
riding  a  light  gray,  if  I  remember,  and  instantly 
upon  receipt  of  the  news  went  like  an  arrow  down 
the  line.    When  I  returned,  Stuart  had  been  taken 
from  his  horse  and  was  being  carried  by  his  men 
off  the  field.    I  saw  him  put  in  an  ambulance  and 
I  followed  it  close  behind.    He  lay  without  speak- 
ing as  it  went  along,  but  kept  shaking  his  head 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  disappointment. 
He  died  the  next  day,  May  1 2th. 


4- Reprinted  from  the  "Southern  Bivouac"  for  September,  1884. 
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LOOKING   FOR  A  FRIEND. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  DREWRY'S  BLUFF. J 


BY  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


N  the  23d  of  April,  1864,  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  I  assumed  command  of  the 


Department  of  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia.  It  included 
» Virginia,  south  of  the  James  and  Appomattox,  and  all  that  portion  of 
North  Carolina  east  of  the  mountains."  5> 

The  War  Department  was  closely  engaged  at  that  time  with  certain  opera- 
tions against  Plymouth  and  New  Berne,  from  which  great  results  were  expected 
at  Richmond,  but  about  which  the  enemy  was  not  much  concerned,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  campaign  could  in  no  wise  be  affected  or  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  such  a  diversion.  I  did  not  consider  this  move  judicious  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  because,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  it 
occasioned  an  untimely  division  of  some  of  the  most  available  troops  in  my 
new  command,  rendering  their  immediate  concentration  at  any  threatened 
point  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  destination  of  General  Burnside's 
corps  was  not,  as  yet,  well  defined.  The  opinion  was  entertained  by  many 
that  it  would  march  upon  Richmond  via  Petersburg.  Others  thought  its 
aim  was  Weldon.  On  either  hypothesis  we  should  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  assault  in  time,  and,  clearly,  we  were  not. 

I  Taken  by  permission  from  the  "  North  American  mandof  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Eeview"  for  March,  1887,  and  condensed.  and  Florida  (April  19th,  1864)  by  Major-General 

3>  General  Beauregard  was  succeeded  in  com-    Samuel  Jones. —  Editors. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  General  Burnside,  came 
from  east  Tennessee,  it  simply  went  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  But  the  forces  under  General  Butler,  with  the  addition  of  the 
corps  commanded  by  General  Gillmore  and  by  General  Smith,  amounted  to 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  \  and  were  evidently  being  prepared  for  a  deter- 
mined advance  upon  Petersburg.  Thus  was  the  projected  cooperation  of 
Meade's  and  Butler's  armies  to  be  inaugurated.  This  gave  the  clew  of  the 
situation  to  the  immediate  advisers  of  President  Davis.  They  realized,  at 
last,  the  uselessness  of  the  Plymouth  and  New  Berne  expedition ;  and  orders 
came,  one  hurriedly  following  the  other,  instructing  me  to  withdraw  General 
Hoke  and  his  forces  from  the  outworks  of  New  Berne,  which  they  had  already 
taken,  and  to  rush  them  on  to  protect  Richmond.  "  There  is  not  an  hour  to 
lose,"  said  Mr.  Davis  in  one  of  his  telegrams  to  me  [May  4th].  "Had  the 
expedition  not  started,  I  would  say  it  should  not  go."  \ 

Other  troops  were  also  being  ordered  from  other  directions,  and  notably 
from  South  Carolina,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital: 
first,  Hagood's  brigade  ;  next,  Wise's ;  and  soon  afterward,  Colquitt's.  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Administration  at  this  juncture  that  Hagood's 
brigade,  which  General  Pickett,  then  in  command  of  Petersburg,  desired  to 
halt  on  its  passage  through  that  city,  was  ordered  to  be  pushed  on  to  Rich- 
mond without  an  instant's  delay.\  I  succeeded,  however,  in  having  that 
order  rescinded,  and  General  Hagood  was  thus  enabled  to  baffle  General 
Butler's  forces,  May  6th  and  7th,  in  their  assault  upon  the  Richmond  rail- 
road above  Petersburg.  General  Bushrod  Johnson,  who  had  hurried  from 
Drewry's  Bluff  to  take  part  in  this  action,  was  of  material  assistance, 
although,  from  the  position  he  occupied  with  his  troops,  his  services  were 
less  conspicuous.  Petersburg  would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  had  not  General  Hagood  been  halted  there  at  that  most  opportune 
hour.  The  Federal  loss  was  computed  at  about  one  thousand  men.  Ours 
was  quite  insignificant.  General  Hagood  and  his  command  became  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  and  were  justly  looked  upon  as  the  saviors  of  Petersburg 
on  that  occasion. 

The  enemy,  after  this  repulse,  appeared  to  have  relinquished  all  idea  of 
striking  another  immediate  blow  at  Petersburg,  and  seemed  now  to  be  aiming 
more  directly  at  Richmond.  I  was  pressingly  urged  to  leave  Weldon  and 
repair  to  Petersburg,  where  all  my  available  forces  were  being  concentrated, 
with  a  view  to  cooperate  with  General  Ransom  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 
But,  rapid  as  were  the  movements  of  our  troops,  withdrawn  from  North 
Carolina  and  other  points,  their  celerity  failed  to  satisfy  or  reassure  the  War 
Department,  whose  trepidation  grew  hourly  more  intense,  and  whose  orders, 
telegrams,  and  suggestions  became  as  harassing  as  they  were  numerous. 

The  incursion  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Jarretts,  and  the  burning  of  Stony 

4  General  William  F.  Smith  estimates  the  force  j>  Telegram  from  Mr.  Davis  to  General  Beaure- 

at  forty  thousand.    [See  p.  207.]    On  the  basis  gard,  May  4th,  1864. —  G.  T.  B. 

of  the  "  Official  Records  "  it  would  appear  to  have  \  Telegram  from  General  Bragg  to  General 

been  about  36,000. — Editors.  Beauregard,  May  5th,  1864. —  G.  T.  B. 
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Creek  bridge,  prevented  ine  from  reaching  Petersburg  before  the  10th  of  May. 
Hoke  also  arrived  on  that  day,  and  was  placed  by  me  at  the  head  of  our  advanc- 
ing column,  consisting  of  six  brigades  of  infantry  and  eight  batteries  of  artillery 
and  began  an  immediate  march  toward  Drewry's  Bluff,  with  orders  to  form 
there,  or  thereabout,  as  early  a  junction  as  practicable  with  Ransom's  forces. 

As  other  troops  were  still  coming  in  from  Weldon  and  elsewhere,  whose 
organization  and  assignment  to  duty  I  thought  best  to  supervise  personally,  I 
concluded  not  to  follow  on  with  the  forces  under  Hoke,  but  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Whiting,  then  on  his  way  from  Wilmington.  He  had  been  ordered  to  Peters- 
burg to  take  charge  of  the  troops  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  relieve 
Pickett,  who  had  reported  himself  ill,  and  was  unable,  for  the  time  being,  to 
perform  any  duty  in  the  field.  Drewry's  Bluff  was  in  imminent  peril ;  so  were 
the  avenues  leading  from  it  to  Richmond.  Whiting  reached  Petersburg  on 
the  13th.  After  explaining  to  him  what  my  intentions  were,  and  what  I 
expected  him  to  do,  should  I  assume  command  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  give 
the  enemy  battle  there,  I  left  for  the  front,  taking  with  me  some  twelve  hun- 
dred men  of  Colquitt's  brigade  and  Baker's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  road  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  safely  between  the  enemy's  extreme  left  and  the  river. 
Our  exterior  lines  had  already  been  attacked  and  partially  carried  by  some  of 
Butler's  forces.  It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  arrived  at  Drewry's 
Bluff.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  I  held  a  consultation  with  Colonel  D.  B. 
Harris  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Stevens.  The  former  was  my  chief  engineer,  a  tried 
and  most  efficient  officer,  who  served  on  my  staff  from  the  first  Manassas  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  1864;  the 
latter  was  also  an  able  engineer  on  duty  in  and  around  Richmond.  They 
acquainted  me  with  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  our  immediate  front,  and 
described  the  encounter  of  the  previous  evening  between  part  of  Butler's 
forces  and  ours.  The  outlook  was  not  encouraging,  although  the  damage 
incurred  might  have  been  more  serious,  and  even  General  Butler,  I  thought, 
could  have  done  better  under  the  circumstances.  Colonel  Stevens  had  also 
given  me,  that  morning,  a  succinct  account  of  the  last  engagements  between 
General  Lee  and  General  Grant,  up  to  the  12th,  and  of  the  relative  position 
of  their  two  armies.  Nor,  in  enumerating  the  strength  then  available  for  the 
protection  of  Richmond,  had  he  omitted  to  mention  a  reserve  force  of  some 
five  thousand  men  stationed  in  and  near  the  capital,  and  acting,  at  that  time, 
as  a  separate  command.  I  was  thus  made  conversant  with  many  a  fact  which 
greatly  assisted  me  in  forming  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  situation  before 
us.  Colonel  Stevens  had  likewise  furnished  me  with  a  topographical  map  of 
that  portion  of  Virginia  covered  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Upon  carefully 
examining  it  I  saw  that,  as  General  Lee's  army  and  my  forces  were  on  nearly 
a  right  line  passing  through  Richmond,  with  General  Grant's  army  on  the 
left,  and  Butler's  on  the  right,  we  still  held  the  interior  lines ;  and  that  it  was 
possible,  by  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and  a  combined  movement  on  our 
part,  first,  to  attack  and  defeat  Butler,  and  next,  to  turn  our  entire  forces 
against  Grant.    I  hurriedly  formed  a  plan  to  that  effect,  and  sent  Colonel 
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Stevens  to  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  of 
asking  his  consent  to  carry  it  out.  Mr.  Davis  could  not  be  seen  ;  but  Colonel 
Stevens  saw  General  Bragg  [then  Chief-of-staff,  C.  S.  A.],  who  thought  the 
plan  a  good  one,  and  came  at  once  to  Drewry's  Bluff  to  confer  with  me. 

I  proposed  that  General  Lee,  who  was  said  to  be,  at  that  time,  near  Guiney's 
Station,  should  at  once  move  back  to  the  defensive  lines  of  the  Chickahominy, 
or  even  to  the  intermediate  lines  of  Richmond ;  that  a  force  of  10,000  men  be 
detached  from  his  army  and  sent  to  me  without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  if  possi- 
ble ;  that  the  5000  men  kept  near  Richmond,  under  Major-General  Ransom, 
be  also  ordered  to  report  promptly  to  me.  I  stated  that  these  forces,  added 
to  mine,  would  give  me  an  effective  of  some  25,000  -ft  men,  with  whom,  on  the 
very  next  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  I  would  attack  Butler's 
right  flank,  with  almost  the  certainty  of  separating  him  from  his  base  at 

Including  the  forces  at  Petersburg,  we  estimate  General  Beauregard's  strength  at  30, 000. —  Editors. 
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Bermuda  Hundred,  and  thus  obtaining  an  easy  victory  over  him.  I  proposed 
also,  as  an  essential  feature  to  the  entire  success  of  my  plan,  that,  while  this 
movement  should  be  in  progress,  General  Whiting,  with  all  his  available  forces 
at  Petersburg,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men,  should  march  from 
Port  Walthall  Junction  and  fall  upon  Butler's  right  rear,  forcing  him  to  the 
very  banks  of  James  River,  somewhat  abreast  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  by  this 
manoeuvre  insure  his  unconditional  surrender.  And  I  proposed,  furthermore, 
that  with  my  own  forces,  added  to  those  temporarily  taken  from  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  environs  of  Richmond,  I  should  cross  the  James 
after  disposing  of  Butler,  and  by  a  concerted  movement  strike  General 
Grant  on  his  left  flank,  while  General  Lee  should  attack  him  in  front. 

General  Bragg,  who  certainly  knew  where  and  at  what  distance  from 
Drewry's  Bluff  General  Lee's  army  was  at  that  moment,  gave  his  unreserved 
approval  to  the  plan  thus  submitted  to  him.  He  never  said,  nor  did  he  inti- 
mate in  any  way,  that  the  reinforcements  I  desired  from  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  would  not  be  able  to  reach  Drewry's  Bluff  in  time.  He  simply 
stated  that,  while  concurring  with  me  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  movement, 
he  could  not  command  its  execution  without  first  consulting  the  President, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  and  of  urging 
a  favorable  decision  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Davis  arrived  in  person  between  8  and  9  o'clock  that  morning.  He 
listened  to  me  with  grave  attention,  and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  convince 
him,  not  only  of  the  advisability  of  my  plan,  but  of  its  absolute  necessity  at 
that  juncture.  The  substance  of  his  reply  was,  that  he  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  ordering  the  Army  of  Virginia  to  fall  back  before  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  that  such  a  manoeuvre  would  destroy  the  prestige  of  those 
heroic  troops  and  create  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  the  people  which  no 
after-event  could  mitigate  or  redeem.  I  remarked  to  him  that,  however  pain- 
ful the  fact  might  be,  it  was  evident  the  Army  of  Virginia,  though  still  a  bar- 
rier to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  resolutely  facing  it  wherever  it  moved, 
was  none  the  less  forcibly  losing  ground  before  it,  and  that  the  latter  was 
gradually  and  surely  approaching  its  objective  point — Richmond.  That  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  General  Lee  to  take  a  voluntary  step  rearward 
through  motives  of  strategy,  and  with  a  view  to  foil  the  designs  of  his  adver- 
sary, as  I  proposed  he  should  do,  than  to  maintain  the  passive  defensive,  and 
merely  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  without  making  any  possible 
headway  against  him.  I  added  that  the  confidence  of  the  people,  far  from 
being  impaired  by  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  enhanced  by  it,  as  its  plain  result  would  be  concentration,  not  retreat ; 
and  that  concentration  was,  for  us  at  this  crisis,  the  surest — if  not  the  only — 
assurance  of  victory.  But  I  argued  in  vain.  Mr.  Davis  adhered  to  his  former 
determination,  and  would  only  agree  to  send  me  the  five  thousand  men  under 
Ransom.    They  joined  my  forces  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 

In  the  meantime  my  command  had  been  extended  (May  14th)  so  as  to  • 
include  Drewry's  Bluff  and  its  defenses.  I  was  also  expected  to  protect  Rich- 
mond, and  to  meet  any  sudden  move  against  the  city  on  the  north  side. 
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But  Mr.  Davis  had  also  objected  to  the 
cooperation  of  General  Whiting,  which 
formed  a  salient  feature  of  my  plan,  be- 
cause, as  alleged  in  his  book,  "  of  the  haz- 
ard during  a  battle  of  attempting  to  make 
a  junction  of  troops  moving  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  enemy."  J  I  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  "  distinct  objection "  of  the 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
armies,  and,  at  his  request,  changed 
General  Whiting's  order  of  march  from 
Petersburg.  But,  when  realizing  that 
Ransom's  forces  would  only  join  me  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  already  erecting  batteries  and 
rifle-pits  about  Drewry's  Bluff,  I  saw  how 
important  it  was  to  attack  Butler  the 
very  next  morning ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
my  original  plan,  after  informing  the 
President  of  the  fact,  on  the  15th,  at 
10 : 45  a.  m.,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Gen- 
eral Whiting  directing  him  to  march  to 
Port  Walthall  and  join  in  the  attack.  %  To  avoid  all  possible  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  real  import  of  the  telegram,  I  intrusted  it  to  General  (then  Colonel) 
T.  M.  Logan,  of  the  "  Hampton  Legion,"  temporarily  on  duty  with  me  as  one 
of  my  staff.  I  also  gave  him,  for  General  Whiting,  a  rough  copy  of  my  order 
of  battle  for  the  next  day.  | 

My  object  was  to  separate  Butler  from  his  base  and  capture  his  whole 
army,  if  possible.  The  active  cooperation  of  Whiting  was,  I  thought,  indis- 
pensable to  attain  such  an  end. 

I  organized  my  forces  into  three  divisions,  under  Hoke,  Ransom,  and  Col- 
quitt, and  called  these  officers  to  my  headquarters  to  explain  to  them  the  part 
I  expected  each  and  all  to  play  in  the  impending  attack.  General  Ransom 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  Federal  right  flank  at  daybreak,  to  drive  back  the 
skirmishers  in  his  front,  and,  following  almost  simultaneously  with  his  entire 
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}"Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," Vol.  II.,  p.  512. —  G.  T.  B. 
%  The  text  of  the  orders  is  as  follows  : 
"  I  shall  attack  enemy  to-morrow  at  daylight 
by  river  road,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  Bermuda 
base.  You  will  take  up  your  position  to-night 
on  Swift  Creek,  with  Wise's,  Martin's,  Dearing's, 
and  two  regiments  of  Colquitt's  brigade,  with 
about  twenty  pieces  under  Colonel  Jones.  At  day- 
break you  will  march  to  Port  Walthall  Junction  ; 
and  when  you  hear  an  engagement  in  your  front 
you  will  advance  boldly  and  rapidly,  by  the  shortest 
road,  in  direction  of  heaviest  firing,  to  attack  en- 
emy in  rear  or  flank.  You  will  protect  your  advance 
and  flanks  with  Dearing's  cavalry,  taking  neces- 


sary precautions  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 
Please  communicate  this  to  General  Hill.  This 
revokes  all  former  orders  of  movements. 

"P.  S.  —  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from 
General  Bragg,  informing  me  that  he  has  sent  you 
orders  to  join  me  at  this  place ;  you  need  not 
do  so,  but  follow  to  the  letter  the  above  instruc- 
tions."—G.  T.  B. 

4- He  delivered  these  papers  during  the  night  of 
May  15th,  as  he  testifies  in  a  letter  to  me  bearing 
on  this  point,  where  he  adds  that  "General  Whit- 
ing read  the  dispatches,  expressed  himself  as  under- 
standing them  entirely,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
advance  of  his  entire  force  by  daylight  the  next 
morning."— G.  T.  B. 
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force,  to  pivot  at  the  proper  time,  and  strike  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  His 
formation  was  to  be  in  two  distinct  lines,  supported  by  artillery  and  by 
Colonel  Dunovant's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

General  Hoke,  who  occupied  the  trenches  on  the  right  of  Kansom,  was  also 
to  engage  the  enemy  at  daybreak  with  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers,  and,  upon 
causing  him  to  fall  back  or  waver,  was  to  push  on  the  whole  of  his  com- 
mand and  clear  his  entire  front  with  rapidity  and  vigor.  His  orders  were, 
likewise,  to  form  in  two  lines,  at  an  interval  of  four  hundred  yards,  and 
abreast  of  the  trenches,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impede  any  of  his  after- 
movements.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  artillery  attached  to  his  division  and 
of  Boykin's  regiment  of  cavalry  was  left  to  his  own  judgment. 

General  Colquitt's  command  constituted  the  reserve.  It  was  composed  of 
the  only  troops  which  I  personally  knew,  and  which  had  already  served  under 
me.  They  were  ordered  to  form  rearward  of  General  Hoke's  forces,  with  the 
center  of  each  brigade  resting  on  the  turnpike.  Their  first  line  was  to  be 
some  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  Hoke's  second  line.  The  artillery 
attached  to  that  division  was  to  follow  along  the  turnpike  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  rear  of  the  last  brigade. 

General  Whiting,  with  Wise's,  Martin's,  and  Dealing's  commands,  with  two 
regiments  of  Colquitt's  brigade  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  under  Colonel 
H.  P.  Jones,  was  to  move  from  Petersburg,  along  the  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond turnpike,  and  to  strike  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear. 

The  substance  of  the  above,  thus  orally  given  to  the  three  division  com- 
manders then  with  me  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  was  also  contained  in  a  written  circu- 
lar delivered  to  each  of  them, — as  it  had  been  previously  outlined  to  General 
Whiting, —  so  that  none  could  be  taken  by  surprise,  no  matter  what  move- 
ments might  be  executed  the  next  day  on  the  different  parts  of  the  field. 

General  Ransom  began  his  advance  at  a  quarter  to  5  o'clock  a.  m.  [of  the 
16th  of  May],  but  was  much  retarded  by  a  dense  fog  of  several  hours'  dura- 
tion. He  had  with  him  Gracie's  brigade,  Kemper's  under  Colonel  Terry,  Bar- 
ton's under  Colonel  Fry,  and  Hoke's  old  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Lewis. 

At  6  o'clock  a.  m.  he  had  carried  the  enemy's  breastworks  in  his  front,  tak- 
ing, it  was  claimed, —  but  this  was  afterward  seriously  contested, —  several 
stand  of  colors  and  some  five  hundred  prisoners.  His  troops  had  behaved 
with  acknowledged  gallantry,  Gracie's  and  Kemper's  commands  having  been 
mostly  engaged,  and  the  former  having  turned  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
But,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  reestablishing  his  line  and  procuring  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  Ransom  now  came  to  a  halt,  and,  reporting  "  his 
loss  heavy  and  his  troops  scattered  by  the  fog,"  called  for  immediate  assist- 
ance. At  6:30  Colquitt's  brigade,  except  the  two  regiments  with  Whiting, 
went  to  reenforce  Ransom,  with  orders  to  resume  its  former  position  as  soon 
as  its  services  should  no  longer  be  needed.  Just  at  that  time  General  Ran- 
som, upon  being  informed,  as  he  alleged,  that  the  enemy  was  driving  Hoke's 
left,  sent  forward  the  right  regiment  of  Lewis's  brigade,  which  effectually 
checked  the  Federal  advance  until  the  reserve  brigade  came  up  and  drove  it 
back  from  our  left  center  to  the  turnpike,  over  and  beyond  our  works.  Gen- 
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eral  Ransom  was  wrong  in  believing  Hoke's  left  in  danger.  His  error  lay  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  Hagood's  advanced  regiments,  having  unexpectedly  come 
across  the  enemy,  had  been  ordered  back  so  as  to  give  Ransom  time  to  bring 
around  his  own  left,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  battle  already  explained. 

The  relative  confusion  and  lull  which  followed  these  ill-timed  evolutions 
necessitated  a  slight  change  in  the  original  movement,  in  order,  as  stated  in 
my  report,  "  to  relieve  Hoke,  on  whose  front  the  enemy  had  been  allowed  to 
mass  his  forces  by  the  inaction  of  the  left."  Ransom  was  ordered  to  change 
the  front  of  his  right  brigade  and  support  it  by  another,  en  echelon ;  then  to 
push  forward  a  third  brigade  toward  Proctor's  Creek  and  to  keep  a  fourth 
one  in  reserve.  This  was  to  be  temporary  only,  and  the  plan,  as  originally 
adopted,  was  to  be  executed  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  possession  of  the  river 
and  of  Proctor's  Creek  crossing.  But  the  reserve  brigade  was  already 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  Ransom's  own  forces  were  advanced  toward  the 
firing  of  the  center.  He  could  not,  therefore,  carry  out  the  order  given  to  him, 
and  he  sent  back  Barton's  instead  of  Colquitt's  brigade ;  reporting,  meanwhile, 
the  necessity  of  straightening  the  lines  he  had  stormed,  and  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  safety  of  his  command  would  be  compromised  by  a  farther 
advance.  Here  ended  the  services  of  General  Ransom  and  of  his  infantry  on 
that  day ;  for  upon  receiving  the  disappointing  and  unexpected  report  of 
the  alleged  situation  in  his  front,  I  had  ordered  him  to  halt  where  he  then 
was  until  further  arrangements  should  be  made  to  relieve  him.  His  cavalry, 
however,  and  his  artillery  also,  continued  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  work 
before  them.  The  cavalry,  under  Dunovant,  being  dismounted,  was  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers  against  a  force  occupying  the  ridge  of  Gregory's  woods, 
the  only  hostile  force  —  as  afterward  ascertained  —  which  threatened  the  left 
of  our  line  at  that  time.  The  right  was  seriously  engaged ;  and  there,  early 
in  the  morning,  Hoke  had  pushed  on  his  skirmishers  and  freely  used  his 
artillery.  The  fog  was  an  impediment  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for  Ransom, 
but  he  had  none  the  less  handled  his  command  with  that  resolution  and 
judgment  for  which  he  was  conspicuous. 

I  now  quote  from  my  official  report  of  the  battle : 

"  Hagood  and  [Bushrod]  Johnson  were  thrown  forward  with  a  section  of  Eshleman's  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  and  found  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy,  with  six  or  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
occupying  the  salient  of  the  outer  line  of  works  on  the  turnpike  and  his  own  defensive  lines. 

"  Our  artillery  engaged  at  very  short  range,  disabling  some  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  blowing 
up  two  limbers.  Another  section  of  the  same  command  opened  from  the  right  of  the  turn- 
pike. They  both  held  their  positions,  though  with  heavy  loss,  until  their  ammunition  was 
spent,  when  they  were  relieved  by  an  equal  number  of  pieces  from  the  reserve  artillery,  under 
Major  Owen. 

"  Hagood,  with  great  vigor  and  dash,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  outer  lines  in  his  front,  captur- 
ing a  number  of  prisoners,  and,  in  conjunction  |  with  Johnson,  Ave  pieces  of  artillery  —  three  20- 
pounder  Parrotts  and  two  fine  Napoleons.  He  then  took  position  in  the  works,  his  left  regiment 
being  thrown  forward  by  Hoke  to  connect  with  Ransom's  right.  In  advancing,  his  regiment 
encountered  the  enemy  behind  a  second  line  of  works  in  the  woods,  with  abatis,  interlaced  with 

^  It  was  afterward  claimed  —  and  General  Hoke  confirmed  the  claim  —  that  Hagood's  brigade  alone, 
with  the  assistance  of  no  other  command,  captured  these  five  pieces  of  artillery,  the  only  ones  taken 
by  our  troops  from  the  enemy  on  that  day. —  G.  T.  B. 
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wire.  Attack  at  that  point  not  being  contemplated,  it  was  ordered  back  to  the  line  of  battle, 
but  not  before  its  intrepid  advance  had  brought  on  it  considerable  loss.    .    .  . 

"  Johnson,  meanwhile,  had  been  heavily  engaged.  The  line  of  the  enemy  bent  around  his 
right  flank,  subjecting  his  brigade,  for  a  time,  to  fire  in  flank  and  front.  With  admirable  firm- 
ness he  repulsed  frequent  assaults  of  the  enemy,  moving  in  masses  against  his  right  and  rear. 
Leader,  officers,  and  men  alike  displayed  their  fitness  for  the  trial  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. .  .  .  The  brigade,  holding  its  ground  nobly,  lost  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  entire 
number." 

I  hurried  two  regiments  of  the  reserve  to  its  support,  but  they  were  not 
properly  posted  by  the  officer  leading  them,  and  afforded  but  little  assistance. 
Two  regiments  of  Clingman's  brigade  were  likewise  sent  by  General  Hoke  to 
reenforce  Johnson's  left.  They  also  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
they  were  pressed  forward.  Seeing  this,  I  now  ordered  Hoke  to  relieve  his 
right  center  with  his  right ;  and  Clingman's  remaining  regiments  and  [M.  D.] 
Corse's  whole  brigade  being  used  by  him  for  that  purpose,  the  enemy  was  soon 
forced  to  give  way  before  them.  A  gap  intervening  between  the  troops  on 
the  left  of  Clingman  and  his  own  command  led  him  to  fall  back  to  prevent  a 
flank  movement,  thus  isolating  Corse,  who,  believing  his  right  flank  seriously 
menaced,  retreated  almost  simultaneously,  but  not  as  far  back  as  he  was  when 
first  ordered  to  move  forward.  These  two  commands  participated  but  little 
in  the  succeeding  events  of  the  day,  though  both  were  afterward  marched 
again  to  the  front,  and  gave  evidence  of  their  readiness  to  perform  any  duty 
that  might  be  required  of  them.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  occupy  the 
ground  from  which  Corse  and  Clingman  had  compelled  him  to  retire,  but 
held  his  own,  none  the  less,  with  much  stubbornness  in  Hagood's  and  John- 
son's front ;  and,  though  giving  way  to  Johnson's  right,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  good  position  abreast  of  Proctor's  Creek,  near  the  turnpike,  and  also  at 
the  Charles  Friend  house.  But  General  Johnson,  with  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  Washington  Artillery,  finally  drove  back  the  opposing  forces  from  his 
right  flank,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  clear  his  entire  front.  One  of  the  pieces 
captured  was  now  used  against  the  enemy,  who  gave  way  beyond  the  Proctor 
Creek  ridge,  leaving  but  a  skirmish  line  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinuous contest.  I  took  advantage  of  this  somewhat  unexpected  lull  in  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  first,  to  inquire  into  the  whereabouts  of  General  Whit- 
ing, the  sound  of  whose  guns  was  said  to  have  been  heard  at  1:45  p.  m.,  but  who 
had  given  no  further  sign  of  an  early  junction  with  our  forces;  and  second, 
to  reorganize  our  lines,  in  order  to  present  a  more  united  front,  were  the 
enemy  to  show  a  desire  to  resume  the  offensive.  No  news  came  of  Whiting. 
The  only  portion  of  his  force  which  communicated  with  me  on  the  16th  was  a 
detachment  of  Dearing's  command,  acting  as  an  escort  to  General  T.  M.  Logan, 
one  of  the  bearers  of  my  instructions  to  General  Whiting  the  day  before, 
who  had  come,  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  through  great  danger,  to  inform 
me  "  that  I  need  not  rely  on  any  advance  being  made  that  day  by  General 
Whiting."  From  him  I  also  learned  that  Dearing,  impatient  at  his  command- 
er's tardiness  to  obey  my  orders,  and  desirous  of  accelerating  General  Logan's 
return  to  me,  had  encountered  the  enemy's  pickets  near  Chester,  and  had  gal- 
lantly driven  them  in,  forcing  them  back  as  far  as  the  Half-way  House  and 
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capturing  a  large  number  of  stragglers ;  that  there  was  great  demoralization 
among  the  Federal  troops ;  that  nothing  would  have  prevented  Whiting  from 
capturing  the  entire  force  of  General  Butler,  had  he  followed  my  instructions. 

I  ordered  the  original  formation  of  our  lines  to  be  resumed,  and  General 
Hoke  was  directed  to  send  two  regiments  along  the  "  Court  House  Road  "  to 
flank  the  enemy  at  that  point,  if  possible,  and  erect  enfilading  batteries  west 
of  the  railroad.  A  heavy  storm  of  rain  now  came  on,  which  very  much 
retarded  the  movement.  The  enemy  had  opened  a  telling  fire  upon  us  just 
at  that  moment,  but  it  took  us  very  little  time  to  silence  it.  Darkness  pre- 
vented a  farther  advance  that  evening.  Butler's  intrenched  camp  was  too 
near,  and  too  many  obstacles  might  have  been  met  with  to  justify  any 
unguarded  move  on  my  part.  I  therefore  halted  the  troops  for  the  night,  and 
sent  word  to  General  Whiting  that  I  expected  his  cooperation,  early  the  next 
morning,  at  the  railroad,  on  the  right  of  our  line. 

We  had  defeated  Butler  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  within  his  fortified 
lines.  The  communications  south  and  west  of  Richmond  were  restored.  We 
had  achieved  the  main  object  for  which  our  forces  had  encountered  the  enemy. 
But,  though  unable,  for  the  present,  to  do  us  any  harm, —  though  hemmed  in, 
or  "  bottled  wp,n  as  was  said  of  him  at  that  time, — he  was  none  the  less  there, 
scarcely  beyond  cannon-shot  of  us ;  not  much  weakened  in  number,  for  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  fight  we  had  only  taken  some  1400  prisoners,  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  five  stand  of  colors.  We  could  and  should  have  done  more. 
We  could  and  should  have  captured  Butler's  entire  army. 

Incomplete,  however,  as  was  the  result  of  the  Confederate  victory  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  it  had  thwarted  and  annulled  the  main  object  of  Butler's 
presence  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  his  expected  cooperation,  later  on,  with 
General  Grant. 

General  Whiting  joined  me  on  the  17th  near  midday.  He  was  thoroughly 
downcast.  No  word  was  spoken  by  him,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off 
the  responsibility  of  his  failure  to  unite  his  forces  to  mine  the  day  previous. 
He  admitted  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  expressed  most  heart- 
felt regret.  At  his  own  request  he  was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field,  and 
returned  to  the  command  of  his  department.  His  after-conduct  during  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  war,  and  his  heroic  conduct  at  Fort  Fisher,  contributed 
largely  to  reinstate  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  comrades-in-arms  and  of 
the  entire  South. 

The  forces  just  arrived  from  Petersburg  had  scarcely  been  put  in  position, 
when,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  and  against  my  protest,  the  whole  of 
Ransom's  division  was  withdrawn  from  Drewry's  Bluff  and  marched  back  to 
Richmond.  I  was  then  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  still  driving  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  base.  Fortunately  for  us,  his  rout  of  the  16th  had  been  such  as 
to  preclude,  on  his  part,  all  thought  of  any  determined  resistance.  He  was 
clearly  demoralized,  if  not  destroyed,  and  his  main  object  seemed  to  be 
to  reach  a  secure  position  and  shield  himself  from  all  further  pursuit.  He 
was  successful  in  that,  if  in  no  other  feature  of  his  plan.  General  Grant,  who 
fully  understood  Butler's  actual  position  with  respect  to  mine,  took  imme- 
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diate  advantage  of  the  fact,  and  caused  Smith's  entire  corps,  numbering  some 
sixteen  thousand  men,  to  be  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  James  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Butler  winced  under  the  order,  but  obeyed.  This 
reduced  his  force  at  Bermuda  Hundred  to  about  thirteen  thousand.  To 
oppose  it  I  could  command  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
difference  was  insignificant ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Federal 
commander  possessed  many  an  advantage  which  I  had  not,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat  and  the  drain  made  upon  him,  he  could,  and  event- 
ually did,  continue  to  threaten  General  Lee's  communications  with  his  main 
sources  of  supply  through  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  thereby  constantly 
endangering  both  of  these  cities.  For  that  reason  I  considered  it  unwise  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  the  "War  Depart- 
ment was  already  pressing  me  to  do.  Nor  could  I,  later  on,  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  General  Lee  to  leave  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
Butler's  movements,  and  with  the  rest  of  my  command  move  to  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  to  lead  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 

But  the  War  Department,  in  its  great  anxiety  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  readily  yielded  to  the  applications  of  its  dis- 
tinguished commander,  and  I  was  finally  left  with  a  portion  only  of  Bush- 
rod  Johnson's  division,  say  3200  men,  and  Wise's  brigade,  2200  more, 
including  the  local  militia,  making  in  all  some  5400  men,  with  whom  I 
was  expected  to  protect,  not  only  the  Bermuda  Hundred  line,  but  also  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  Eichmond  itself.  Nor 
should  I  omit  to  mention  here  that  fully  one-third  of  that  force  had  to  be 
kept  unremittingly  on  picket  duty. 


CONFEDERATE  ROLL-CALL. 


BUTLER'S  ATTACK  ON  DREWRY'S  BLUFF. 


BY  WM.  FARRAR  SMITH,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  8.  A. 
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ON  the  31st  of  March,  1864,  General  Grant  left 
Washington  on  a  steamer  to  go  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  then 
in  command  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  by  personal  observation  if 
General  Butler  should  be  left  in  command 
of  the  force  that  was  to  operate  from  the 
Yorktown  Peninsula  in  connection  with  the 
contemplated  overland  movement  against 
Richmond.  General  Grant  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  morning  of 
April  1st,  went  at  once,  with  General  Butler  to  Norfolk,  and  satisfied  him- 
self duriug  the  day  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  hands  of  General  Butler.  Just  as  General  Grant  was  about 
to  leave  Fort  Monroe  to  return  to  Washington,  about  sunset  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  of  April,  a  violent  gale  sprang  up  and  detained  his  vessel 
at  the  wharf  during  that  night  and  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d 
General  Grant  went  ashore,  and  General  Butler  then  developed  his  idea  of  a 
campaign  by  making  a  landing  in  the  "  bottle"  formed  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
by  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  and  by  operating  from  that  position 
on  the  enemy  in  rear  of  Richmond.  J  The  plan  was  at  once  adopted.  General 
Grant  returned  to  Washington,  leaving  a  letter  of  instructions  dated  Fort 
Monroe,  April  2d,  in  which  he  said : 

"  When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as  much  force  as  possible.  Fortify,  or 
rather  intrench,  at  once  and  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  there  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 
From  City  Point  directions  cannot  be  given  at  this  time  for  your  further  movements.  The  fact 
that  has  been  already  stated  —  that  is,  that  Eiclimond  is  to  be  your  objective  point,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  cooperation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  must  be  your 
guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  your  holding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James 
River  as  you  advance.  Then  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into  his  intrenchments  in  Richmond 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  follow,  and  by  means  of  transports  the  two  armies  would 
become  a  unit." 

Had  the  order  directing  that  City  Point  should  be  taken  "with  as  much  force 
as  possible  "  been  construed  to  mean  the  whole  force  under  General  Butler, 


J  On  April  1st  Butler  disclosed  to  me  his  plan  of 
landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Having  only  re- 
ported to  him  two  or  three  hours  before,  I  did  not 
like  to  say  anything  against  the  movement,  or 
about  my  opinion  that  the  first  move  should  be  for 
Petersburg.  On  April  2d,  when  General  Grant 
came  ashore,  Butler  got  out  his  maps  and  sent  for 
me.  Not  liking  to  oppose  the  campaign  in  Butler's 
presence,  I  did  not  go,  but  thought  Grant  would 
have  some  talk  with  me  about  it.  He  did  not,  but 
sat  down  and  wrote  Butler's  instructions,  which 
Butler  understood  as  indorsing  his  plan  entirely, 


and  so  I  thought  and  still  think  from  the  text  of 
them.  After  that  of  course  I  said  nothing.  After  the 
movement,  and  our  first  move  on  Petersburg  from 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Gillmore  and  I  united  in  a 
letter  to  General  Butler,  telling  him  that  Peters- 
burg must  be  taken  from  the  other  side,  and  that 
he  ought  to  bridge  the  Appomattox  at  the  Point  of 
Kocks  so  that  we  could  cross  there  and  get  at 
Petersburg  from  the  east.  Butler  declined,  and 
said  he  was  not  going  to  build  a  bridge  for  West 
Point  men  to  retreat  over.  After  that  we  offered 
no  advice. — W.  F.  S. 
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the  campaign  would  have 
been  entirely  changed  for  the 
better,  and  any  movement 
toward  Richmond  must  have 
been  by  way  of  Petersburg, 
which  was  a  vital  strategic 
point,  while  the  sequel  will 
show  that  the  position  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  though 
excellent  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, was  not  properly  sit- 
uated for  offensive  action. 
Butler  moved  on  the  5th  of 
May  in  accordance  with  his 
own  plan,  with  the  Tenth 
and  Eighteenth  corps  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  depart- 
ment, numbering  in  all  about 
forty  thousand  men,  landed 
at  Bermuda  Hundred,  leav- 
ing a  small  force  at  City 
Point,  and  marched  to  the 
neck  of  land  between  the 
James  and  the  Appomattox 
rivers.  General  Butler  in 
his  plan  of  campaign  was 
tempted  by  the  short  line 
between  the  rivers,  and,  tak- 
ing into  account  only  the 
ease  with  which  this  line 
could  be  defended,  forgot  certain  elements  of  great  importance  in  an  offen- 
sive campaign. 

The  James  River  will  never  again  present  such  a  scene  as  that  of 
the  5th  of  May,  1864.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  afloat  on  its 
waters,  convoyed  by  various  vessels  of  the  navy,  then  under  command 
of  Admiral  Lee.  It  was  a  motley  array  of  vessels.  Coasters  and  river 
steamers,  ferry-boats  and  tugs,  screw  and  side-wheel  steamers,  sloops, 
schooners,  barges,  and  canal-boats  raced  or  crawled  up  the  stream  toward 
the  designated  landing.  General  Butler,  to  make  his  own  command  a  per- 
fect unit,  had  improvised  for  his  own  purposes  a  volunteer  navy  under  the 
command  of  General  C.  K.  Graham,  an  ex-navy  officer,  who,  scorning  the  slow 
and  steady  progress  of  the  admiral's  squadron,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  the 
fastest  transports  in  what  seemed  to  be  some  grand  national  pageant.  For- 
tunately no  torpedoes  or  masked  batteries  checked  General  Butler's  commo- 
dore, and  by  sunset  a  brigade  had  been  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River,  and  by  9  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  6th 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN 


I>IX.     FROM  A  PHOX< 


General  Dix  took  command  at  Fort  Monroe  on  June  2,  1862,  and 
was  relieved  by  General  John  G.  Foster,  July  18,  1863,  and  sent  to 
succeed  General  Wool  at  New  York  City,  where  the  draft  riots  had 
been  in  progress.  General  Foster  was  relieved  at  Fort  Monroe  by 
General  Butler,  November  11,  1863. 
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of  May  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  corps  were  in  position  on  the  line  from 
Walthall's  Landing  on  the  Appomattox  across  to  the  James,  and  the  work  of 
intrenching  called  for  by  General  Grant's  letter  of  April  2d  was  begun,  but 
not  in  the  specified  place.  The  line  taken  up  was  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length.  Richmond  was  on  the  right  and  Petersburg  on  the  left.  The 
distance  between  the  two  cities  was  by  the  turnpike  about  twenty-one  miles. 
From  the  center  of  the  lines  to  the  turnpike  was  about  two  miles,  and  from 
there  to  Petersburg  about  seven  miles,  with  two  unfordable  streams,  Swift 
Creek  and  the  Appomattox,  intervening.  Richmond,  the  objective  of  the 
army,  was  covered  by  the  works  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  a  little  over  four  miles 
from  our  lines,  and  by  the  James  River.  Practically,  the  position  taken  up 
was  between  two  fortresses  with  wet  ditches.  In  this  campaign,  whichever 
way  the  Army  of  the  James  moved,  it  was  weakened  by  two  paralyzed  forces, 
one  holding  the  line  of  intrenchments,  and  one  necessarily  posted  to  cover  the 
rear  from  the  works  in  that  direction.  The  colored  troops,  Hinks's  division 
of  infantry,  nominally  attached  to  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  some  cavalry 
were  left  at  City  Point — for  what  purpose,  unless  to  keep  the  letter  of  the 
order  of  April  2d,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  In  the  movements  of  the  cam- 
paign they  might  as  well  have  been  back  in  Fort  Monroe.  Though  they 
were  wanting  in  drill,  discipline,  and  actual  service  in  the  field,  they  had 
many  excellent  officers  and  a  division  commander  who  united  to  great  brav- 
ery much  experience  and  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  two  corps  were  ordered  out  in  the  direction  of  Peters- 
burg. The  enemy  were  easily  driven  back  to  Swift  Creek,  a  distance  of  four 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  railroad  and  turnpike  bridges  were  reached.  The 
stream  was  very  narrow  and  with  steep  banks,  and  no  crossing  was  possible 
except  by  a  bridge.  Both  bridges  were  guarded  by  artillery  and  infantry. 
The  railroad  bridge,  being  only  covered  with  "  ties,"  was  impassable  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  even  by  infantry.  After  several  hours  spent  in  ineffect- 
ual efforts  to  find  a  crossing  place  which  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  forcing  a 
passage,  General  Gillmore,  commanding  the  Tenth  Corps,  and  myself  met  for 
consultation,  and  united  in  a  letter  advising  General  Butler  that  if  Peters- 
burg was  to  be  taken,  the  proper  way  was  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Appo- 
mattox behind  our  lines  and,  crossing  there,  to  assault  the  works  at  Petersburg 
from  the  east.  General  Butler's  written  answer  disapproved  of  the  sugges- 
tion ;  his  spoken  criticism  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  check  voluntary 
advice  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  [See  p.  206.]  The  army 
remained  that  night  in  its  position  on  Swift  Creek.  On  the  10th  rumors 
were  current  of  a  large  force  coming  from  Richmond,  and  under  General 
Butler's  orders  the  troops  fell  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  intrenchments. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May  instructions  were  received  from  General 
Butler  for  a  movement  at  daybreak  of  the  12th  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond. The  two  white  divisions  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  with  the  exception 
of  the  force  necessary  to  leave  in  the  lines,  reenforced  by  a  division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps,  were  to  move  out  on  the  turnpike.  General  Gillmore,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command,  was  to  hold  the  road  from  Petersburg.    As  soon 
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as  the  Eighteenth  Corps  had  passed  Chester  Station  on  the  railroad,  General 
Kautz  was  to  move  with  his  cavalry  on  the  Danville  road,  destroying  as 
much  as  possible  of  it.  The  colored  division  under  General  Hinks  was  to 
move  up  from  City  Point  to  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Appomattox.  The  movement  began  shortly  after  daylight  on  the  12th, 
and  General  Weitzel  in  the  advance  on  the  turnpike  began  skirmishing 
shortly  after  leaving  our  lines,  and  steadily  advanced  until  Red  House  or 
Red  Water  Creek  was  reached,  when  two  pieces  of  artillery  opened  fire  on 
him.  These  were  driven  away,  and  the  creek  was  crossed  and  the  line  formed 
beyond  it.  Finding  that  the  whole 
front  of  General  Weitzel  was  covered 
by  the  enemy' s  skirmishers,  his  com- 
mand was  thrown  to  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  and  six  regiments  of  the  re- 
serve division  were  deployed  on  the 
left.  This  line  was  pressed  forward, 
but  the  advance  was  slow,  for  on  the 
left  were  a  dense  thicket  and  marshy 
ground  extending  from  Red  House  in 
the  direction  of  Proctor's  Creek.  As 
the  entire  line  did  not  outflank  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  there  (but  late  in 
the  day)  General  Gillmore  with  three 
brigades  came  up  and  took  position 
on  the  left  and  the  troops  bivouacked 
in  the  rain.  During  the  night  an- 
other brigade  was  thrown  to  the  left 
in  order  to  give  General  Gillmore  suf- 
ficient force  to  makeaflank  movement  BREVET  MAJOR-UENER AL  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY. 

around  the  head  of  Proctor's  Creek. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  a  brigade  of  General  Brooks's  division  pushed 
forward  and  seized  a  hill  beyond  Cattle  Run,  overlooking  the  enemy's  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  Proctor's  Creek.  This  cleared  the  country  and  allowed 
our  line  to  press  forward  and  re-form  beyond  Proctor's  Creek  at  the  Half- 
way House.  In  front  was  a  line  of  woods.  Pushing  the  line  forward,  the 
skirmishers  found  themselves  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  woods  in  front  of  the 
heavy  works  at  Drewry's  Bluff.  Strong  profiles,  with  an  outside  ditch 
extending  for  over  a  mile,  were  in  sight.  Numerous  embrasures  were  filled 
with  artillery,  and  the  ground  had  been  cleared  for  a  space  of  from  300  to 
700  yards,  which  was  entirely  swept  by  the  artillery  in  the  works.  A  close 
reconnoissance  by  myself  led  me  to  report  to  General  Butler  that  if  the  line 
were  held  in  force  by  the  enemy,  it  could  not  be  carried  by  assault ;  that  my 
troops  were  formed  for  an  attack,  and  that  I  awaited  orders  to  that  effect. 

Shortly  after  this  news  was  received  that  General  Gillmore  had  turned  the 
enemy's  outer  works  and  held  their  extreme  right.  I  was  ordered  to  remain  in 
my  position.    At  daylight  on  the  14th  skirmishers  were  ordered  forward,  and 
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those  of  General  Turner  on  my  left  soon  occupied  the  enemy's  works  in  their 
front.  The  right  of  General  Brooks  and  all  of  the  front  of  General  Weitzel's 
command  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  General 
Brooks's  left  occupied  a  portio'n  of  the  line  of  works  which  Turner's  command 
had  entered.  General  Weitzel's  advance  through  the  woods  had  discovered  a 
bastion  salient  on  an  eminence  completely  commanding  Weitzel's  position. 
The  works  on  the  enemy's  left  fell  back  to  the  James  River  and  Drewry's 
Bluff,  and  on  the  light  extended  on  the  north-west  beyond  any  point  we  could 
see.  The  prong  or  arm  of  the  work  which  General  Gillmore  had  turned,  and 
which  Turner  and  Brooks  had  entered,  was  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  and 
started  from  the  bastion  salient  before  mentioned.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
was  opened  on  Weitzel's  lines  from  this  salient,  which  he  soon  after  checked 
by  sharp-shooters.  The  day  was  spent  in  reconnoissances,  and  an  assault 
ordered  by  General  Butler  was  abandoned  for  the  want  of  disposable  troops 
to  form  a  column. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  my  position  gave  cause  for  anxiety.  On  my 
right,  extending  to  the  river  and  up  to  Drewry's  Bluff,  was  an  open,  undu- 
lating country  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  offering  every  facility  for  the 
movement  of  a  heavy  column  on  our  right  and  rear.  This  was  covered  by 
150  mounted  men  of  the  colored  cavalry.  My  troops  were  all  in  one  thin 
line  without  reserves.  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  additional  regiments  to 
cover  a  road  on  my  right  and  rear. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  I  went  with  Generals  Weitzel  and  Heckman 
to  a  farm-house  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  right  and  front  of  Heckman's 
command,  forming  Weitzel's  right.  This  house  [Willis's  ?]  was  situated  on  a 
knoll  opposite  the  flank  of  the  bastion  before  mentioned,  and  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  country  between  us  and  the  James  River.  This  farm-house 
I  ordered  to  be  heavily  occupied  by  the  reserves  of  the  pickets.  On  report- 
ing my  weak  and  exposed  condition  to  General  Butler,  I  was  informed  that 
three  regiments  were  at  the  Half-way  House  which  could  be  used  as  a  reserve. 
During  the  day  I  had  instructed  Generals  Brooks  and  Weitzel  to  gather  tele- 
graph wire  from  the  turnpike  road  and  stretch  it  among  the  stumps  in  their 
front.  $  I  left  the  farm-house  after  midnight,  and  returned  to  my  headquarters 
a  short  time  before  daylight.  All  was  quiet  at  that  time  and  the  moon  was 
shining  bright.  Shortly  after,  I  was  aroused  by  a  heavy  musketry  and  artil- 
lery fire  on  my  right.  [See  p.  201.]  On  going  out  I  found  a  fog  so  dense  that 
a  horseman  was  not  visible  fifteen  yards  away.  I  established  my  headquarters 
on  the  turnpike  as  the  only  place  where  I  could  be  found  in  the  fog,  commu- 
nicated with  Generals  Brooks  and  Weitzel,  sent  a  request  to  General  Butler 
to  order  Gillmore  to  make  an  attack  in  his  front,  and  ordered  two  of  the 
reserve  regiments  at  the  Half-way  House  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  my 
right.    I  also  sent  orders  for  the  artillery  on  the  front  to  be  withdrawn,  as 

&  In  1883  General  Butler  claimed  the  credit  for  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  I  was  fearful  they 

the  use  of  the  wire,  and  intimated  that  in  Heck-  might  be  run  over.    Heckman  was  not  in  such 

man's  case  his  order  with  reference  to  it  was  not  danger  of  a  sudden  rush,  and  so  the  wire  was 

carried  out.  The  fact  is,  there  was  not  wire  enough  used  in  the  direct  front  in  contact  with  the  en- 

to  go  round.    Brooks  and  one  brigade  of  Weitzel  emy. — W.  P.  S. 
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the  fog  was  so  dense  that  it  was  of  no  use  and  was  in  danger  of  capture. 
The  order  did  not  reach  some  of  the  guns  most  exposed  until  it  was  too  late, 
as  the  bearer  of  the  message  was  killed.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  guns 
had  to  be  removed  by  hand,  as  they  were  too  close  to  the  enemy  to  keep 
horses  in  the  vicinity.  The  two  reserve  regiments,  the  112th  New  York  and 
the  9th  Maine,  arrived  on  the  right  in  time  to  check  a  force  of  the  enemy 
that  was  moving  on  our  rear.  While  this  was  going  on  the  enemy  made 
furious  assaults  on  the  brigades  of  Wistar  and  Burnham  in  my  front.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  any  information  from  personal  observation ;  fortunately 
the  dense  fog  also  hindered  any  intelli- 


gent movement  of  the  enemy.  General 
Weitzel  soon  reported  to  me  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  still  farther  on  his 
right,  and  as  such  a  movement  directly 
threatened  our  communications,  my  ar- 
tillery,— which  had  been  withdrawn  and 
which  was  without  supports, —  my  am- 
munition train,  and  our  lines  at  Bermuda 
Hundred,  which  had  been  left  but  feebly 
defended,  I  immediately  ordered  a  re- 
tirement of  the  whole  line,  sending  word 
to  the  right  division  of  the  Tenth  Corps 
to  conform  to  the  movement  in  order  to 


keep  up  the  connection  between  the  two 
corps.    While  this  movement  was  going  ^^mmm/lfi 
on  [about  9  a.  m.]  the  fog  lifted  and  en- 
abled me  to  watch  out  for  my  right ;  and 

having  rallied  those  troops  of  Heckman's  MAJOR-GENERAL  GODFREY  WEITZEL. 

brigade  that  had  not  been  captured,  I  FR0M  A  i>HOTOGRAPH- 

ordered  an  advance  which,  however,  by  some  mistake  in  the  information  he 
received,  was  not  begun  by  General  Weitzel.  At  this  time  I  learned  that  the 
connection  with  the  Tenth  Corps  had  been  broken,  and  then  gave  up  the 
idea  of  an  advance  to  recover  my  lines. 

I  then  moved  my  entire  line  to  the  right  to  cover  the  turnpike  and 
country  road  parallel  to  it,  and  again  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering some  of  my  wounded.  The  advance  was  maintained  until  a  line  of 
battle  was  met  in  the  woods  and  the  enemy  was  developed  on  both  flanks. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  General  Butler,  I  then  began  to  retire  across 
Proctor's  Creek  to  return  to  the  intrenchments.  The  Tenth  Corps,  which 
had  not  been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  early  morning,  was  at  that 
time  across  the  turnpike  in  rear  of  Proctor's  Creek  to  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  Eighteenth  Corps.  Without  further  molestation,  both  corps  reentered 
the  historic  bottle,  which  was  at  once  carefully  corked  by  a  Confederate 
earth-work. 

Of  the  details  of  the  fight  sustained  by  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on  the  16th 
a  few  may  be  given.    Brooks  and  Weitzel  report  that  not  a  man  was  driven 
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from  their  lines  in  front ;  that  the  enemy  in  falling  over  the  telegraph  wire 
were  slaughtered  like  partridges.    General  Weitzel  says,  May  22d,  1864 : 

"  The  four  regiments  of  Heckman's  brigade  were  crushed  by  the  attack,  but  there  was  no  sur- 
prise on  account  of  the  fog,  as  the  whole  line  was  in  line  of  battle  and  prepared  for  the  shock, 
having  several  times  received  warning  from  the  farm-house.  The  other  seven  regiments  of  my 
line  did  not  move  until,  after  they  had  twice  repulsed  the  enemy  with  terrible  slaughter, —  he. 
being  piled  in  heaps  over  the  telegraph  -wire, —  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back." 

In  his  report  of  May  29th  General  Weitzel  adds : 

"  Have  just  received  full  files  of  Richmond  papers  from  16th  to  28th.  The  force  that  attacked 
my  division  was  six  brigades  of  infantry,  one  unattached  regiment  of  infantry,  and  three  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  all  under  Major-General  Ransom.  His  entire  loss  was  near  three  thousand  by 
official  lists.  They  have  about  five  hundred  of  my  own  men  prisoners.  General  Heckman,  who 
was  captured  in  the  fight,  sends  word  that  Gillmore  could  easily  have  gone  in.  They  speak  of 
the  wire  as  a  devilish  contrivance  which  none  but  a  Yankee  could  devise." 

Ransom's  division  was  demoralized  by  their  repulse.  Butler,  on  May  27th, 
1864,  says :  "  The  number  of  Beauregard's  wounded  is  3040,  which  is  consid- 
erably more  than  ours.  We  lost  about  4500  in  the  two  corps,  of  whom  1478 
were  missing."  The  Eighteenth  Corps  at  Drewry's  Bluff  was  composed  of  three 
and  a  half  brigades  stretched  out  in  one  thin  line,  with  a  mile  of  unguarded 
open  country  on  its  right.  Against  this  force  Beauregard  brought  seven  bri- 
gades. It  is  the  old  story  of  masses  thrown  against  a  weak  point.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  occasion  the  logical  result  did  not  follow,  but  the  movement  was 
skillfully  planned,  was  as  well  carried  out  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and 
was  a  partial  success.  Beauregard's  original  plan  contemplated  the  aid  of  a 
division  from  Petersburg.  What  changes  that  might  have  made  in  the  result 
had  it  come  on  the  field  opportunely  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Had  the  instructions  of  April  2d  of  General  Grant  been  strictly  carried  out, 
and  had  Petersburg  been  promptly  attacked  on  the  6th  of  May,  it  would 
doubtless  have  fallen,  and  the  Southern  lines  of  communication  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  General  Butler.  He  could  then  have  waited  patiently 
to  be  attacked,  and  the  plum  he  so  longed  for  might  have  dropped  into  his 
mouth.  At  any  rate  Lee  could  not  have  remained  north  of  Richmond. 
Between  a  good  plan  of  campaign  and  a  faulty  one,  in  this  case,  was  only  the 
width  of  a  river,  and  the  taking  of  the  wrong  bank  of  the  Appomattox  for  a 
line  of  operations  brought  the  campaign  to  a  most  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion in  twelve  days,  including  the  day  of  leaving  Fort  Monroe. 

On  the  13th  of  May  General  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  corps  arrived  at  the 
James  River  opposite  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  14th  he  came  to  my  head- 
quarters aud  went  with  me  to  visit  my  lines.  I  pointed  out  to  him  my 
exposed  right  flank,  and  gave  him  a  history  of  the  campaign  made  by  the 
Army  of  the  James  to  that  date,  expressed  my  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  and 
requested  him  on  his  return  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant  to  say  to 
him  for  me  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  best 
forwarded  by  withdrawing  General  Butler's  army  within  its  strong  lines  — 
leaving  with  him  sufficient  force  to  defend  himself,  and  sending  the  remainder 
of  the  command  to  reenforce  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


FORDING  THE  MATTAPONY. 


COLD  HARBOR. 

BY  MARTIN  T.  McMAHON,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 

IN  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  its  survivors,  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
never  should  have  been  fought.  There  was  no  military  reason  to  justify 
it.  It  was  the  dreary,  dismal,  bloody,  ineffective  close  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General's  first  campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  corresponded  in 
all  its  essential  features  with  what  had  preceded  it.  The  wide  and  winding 
path  through  the  tangled  Wilderness  and  the  pines  of  Spotsylvania,  which 
that  army  had  cut  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  had  been  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  brave  men,  the  majority  of  them  wearing 
the  Union  blue.  No  great  or  substantial  success  had  been  achieved  at 
any  point.  The  fighting  in  the  Wilderness  had  told  heavily  against  us, 
as  it  must  necessarily  against  an  assaulting  army  in  such  a  country.  A 
gleam  of  victory  had  come  when  the  selected  column  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
under  Russell  and  Upton,  carried  the  works  near  Spotsylvania  on  the  10th 
of  May.  J  Failure  elsewhere  and  conflicting  orders  had  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  works  and  the  guns,  and  about  one  thousand  prisoners  remained 
as  the  sole  fruits  of  the  success.  On  the  12th,  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  Han- 
cock had  inspired  the  army  with  new  hope,  taking  there  also  four  thousand 
prisoners  by  a  brilliant  dash,  but  the  slaughter  that  followed  in  holding 
the  works  all  day  had  saddened  his  success.  Gloom  and  discouragement 
had  taken  hold  of  the  army  also,  because  of  the  death  three  days  before 
of  Sedgwick,  an  officer  who  would  have  been  worth  to  that  army  many 
thousand  men.  Many  other  leaders  had  fallen  whose  names  were  familiar 
to  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  Sixth  Corps,  although  commanded  by  Sedg- 
wick's most  trusted  lieutenant,  General  H.  G.  Wright,  an  able  and  gallant 

}  Upton  was  promoted  the  nest  day  by  telegraph  to  be  brigadier-general  —  an  honor  he  had 
more  than  onee  deserved. — M.  T.  McM. 
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soldier,   seemed  like  an  or- 
phaned household.  Warren's 
and  Hancock's  fight  at  North 
Anna    had    been    fierce  but 
ineffective,  resulting  only  in 
slaughter,  of  which,  as  usual, 
a  sadly  disproportioned  share 
was  ours.  The  crossings  of  the 
North  Anna  had  been  forced 
[see  map,  p.  136],  but  our  prog- 
barred  as  before 
in  stronger  posi- 
The    three  corps 
crossed  had  with- 
night-time  and  had 


ress  had  been 
by  the  enemy 
tion  than  ever, 
which  had 
drawn  in  the 
commenced  a 
movement  to- 
ward the  Pam- 
unkey,  a  river 
formed  by  the 
junctionof  the 
North  Anna 
and  the  South 
Anna.  The 
passage  of 
that  river  had 
been  complet- 
ed on  May  28, 
and  then,  af- 
ter three  days 
of  marching, 
interspersed 
with  the  usu- 
al amount  of 
fighting,  the 
army  found 
itself  again 
confronted  by 
Lee's  main 
line  on  the  Totopotomoy 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  31st  Sheridan,  who  was  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
army,  carried,  with  his  cavalry,  a  position  near  the  old  well  and  cross-roads 
known  as  Old  Cold  Harbor,  and,  with  his  men  dismounted  behind  rough 
breastworks,  held  it  against  Fitzhugh  Lee  until  night.  To  this  point,  dur- 
ing the  night,  marched  the  vanguard  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 


Confederate  positions  at  the  North  Anna  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  with  the  route  of 
march  of  Ewell's  corps  to  the  latter  place.  By  Jed.  Hotchkiss, 
Top.  Eng.,  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 

The  operations  which  followed  were  known  as 
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Sixth  Corps,  under  Wright,  over  roads  that  were  many  inches  deep  in  dust. 
The  night  was  sultry  and  oppressive.  Many  of  our  horses  and  mules  were 
dying  of  thirst,  yet  they  had  to  be  forced  through  streams  without  halting 
to  drink.  Frequent  messengers  from  Sheridan  came  during  the  night,  urging 
the  importance  of  rapid  movement.  About  9  the  next  day  (June  1st)  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  Sheridan's  position,  and  the  cavalry  was  with- 
drawn. The  enemy,  who  had  been  seriously  threatening  Sheridan,  withdrew 
from  our  immediate  front  to  within  their  lines  and  awaited  us,  occupying 
a  strong  outer  line  of  intrenchments  in  front  of  our  center,  somewhat  in 
advance  of  their  main  position,  which  included  that  on  which  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  had  been  fought  two  years  before.  It  covered  the  approaches 
to  the  Chickahominy,  which  was  the  last  formidable  obstacle  we  had  to  meet 
before  standing  in  front  of  the  permanent  works  of  Richmond.  A  large 
detachment,  composed  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  and  other  troops  from  the 
Army  of  the  James,  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  had  disembarked  at  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  was  expected  to  connect  that  morning  with  the 
Sixth  Corps  at  Cold  Harbor.  A  mistake  in  orders  caused  an  unnecessary  march 
and  long  delay.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Smith  was  in  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Late  in  the  afternoon  both  corps  assaulted.  The 
attack  was  made  vigorously,  and  with  no  reserves.  The  outer  line  in  front 
of  the  right  of  the  Sixth  and  the  left  of  the  Eighteenth  was  carried  brilliantly, 
and  the  enemy  was  forced  back,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners  in  our  hands. 
On  the  left,  where  Russell  advanced,  our  losses  were  severe.  The  men  went 
forward  under  a  terrible  fire  from  front  and  flank,  until  they  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  under  such  shelter  as  was  afforded  by  the  ground  and  the  enemy's 
impenetrable  slashing,  to  which  they  had  advanced.  Russell  was  wounded, 
but  remained  upon  the  field  all  day.  This  left  the  well  and  the  old  tavern  at 
Cold  Harbor  in  our  rear,  and  brought  us  in  front  of  the  most  formidable  posi- 
tion yet  held  by  the  enemy.  In  front  of  him  was  a  wooded  country,  inter- 
spersed with  clearings  here  and  there,  sparsely  populated,  and  full  of  swamps. 
Before  daylight  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  stood  together  once  more  almost 
within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  very  ground  where, 
under  McClellan,  they  had  defended  the  passage  of  the  river  they  were  now 
endeavoring  to  force. 

On  the  2d  of  June  our  confronting  line,  on  which  the  burden  of  the  day 
must  necessarily  fall,  consisted  of  Hancock  on  the  left,  Wright  in  the  center, 
and  Smith  on  the  right.  Warren  and  Burnside  were  still  farther  to  the  right, 
their  lines  refused,  or  drawn  back,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethesda  Church, 
but  not  confronting  the  enemy.  The  character  of  the  country  was  such  that 
at  no  point  could  the  general  direction  of  the  various  corps  be  seen  for  any 
considerable  distance. 

The  enemy's  general  line,  although  refused  at  certain  points  and  with 
salients  elsewhere,  because  of  the  character  of  the  country,  was  that  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  the  concave  side  toward  us,  overlapping  on  both  flanks  the 
three  corps  intending  to  attack.  The  line  of  advance  of  Wright's  com- 
mand holding  the  center  was  therefore  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  enemy. 


On  the  forenoon  of  June  1st  Wright  occupied  an  in- 
trenched line  close  to  Old  Cold  Harbor.  At  that  time 
Hoke's  division  formed  the  Confederate  right,  near 
New  Cold  Harbor,  and  Anderson's  corps  (Longstreet's) 
extended  the  line  to  a  point  opposite  Beulah  Church. 
During  the  afternoon  W.  F.  Smith's  corps  arrived  on 
the  right  of  Wright,  extending  the  Union  line  to  Beu- 
lah Church.  At  6  o'clock  Smith  and  Wright  drove  the 
enemy  through  the  woods  along  the  road  to  New  Cold 


Harbor  and  intrenched  a  new  line.  Warren  was  north 
of  Smith.  On  June  2d  Hancock  formed  on  the  left  of 
Wright.  Hill's  corps  and  Breckinridge's  division  took 
position  opposite,  extending  the  Confederate  line  to 
the  Chickahommy.  Burnside,  May  30th  to  June  1st, 
occupied  lines  facing  south  and  west,  above  Sydnor's 
sawmill ;  Juno  2d  he  withdrew  to  Warren's  right. 
Swell's  position  throughout  was  on  the  Confederate 
left. 
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Hancock's  line,  connecting  with  Wright's  left,  extended  obliquely  to  the  left 
and  rear.  A  movement  upon  his  part  to  the  front  must  necessarily  take  him  off 
obliquely  from  the  line  of  advance  of  the  center.  The  same  was  true  of  Smith's 
command  upon  the  right.  What  resulted  from  this  formation  the  3d  of  June 
developed.  No  reconnoissance  had  been  made  other  than  the  bloody  one  of 
the  evening  before.  Every  one  felt  that  this  was  to  be  the  final  struggle.  No 
further  flanking  marches  were  possible.  Richmond  was  dead  in  front.  No 
further  wheeling  of  corps  from  right  to  left  by  the  rear ;  no  further  dusty 
marches  possible  on  that  line,  even  "  if  it  took  all  summer."  The  general 
attack  was  fixed  for  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  and  all  preparations  had  been 
made,  when  the  order  was  countermanded  and  the  attack  postponed  until 
half-past  four  the  following  morning.  Promptly  at  the  hour  named  on  the 
3d  of  June  the  men  moved  from  the  slight  cover  of  the  rifle-pits,  thrown  up 
during  the  night,  with  steady,  determined  advance,  and  there  rang  out  sud- 
denly on  the  summer  air  such  a  crash  of  artillery  and  musketry  as  is  seldom 
heard  in  war.  No  great  portion  of  the  advance  could  be  seen  from  any  par- 
ticular point,  but  those  of  the  three  corps  that  passed  through  the  clearings 
were  feeling  the  fire  terribly.  Not  much  return  was  made  at  first  from  our 
infantry,  although  the  fire  of  our  batteries  was  incessant.  The  time  of  actual 
advance  was  not  over  eight  minutes.  In  that  little  period  more  men  fell 
bleeding  as  they  advanced  than  in  any  other  like  period  of  time  throughout 
the  war.  A  strange  and  terrible  feature  of  this  battle  was  that  as  the  three 
gallant  corps  moved  on,  each  was  enfiladed  while  receiving  the  full  force  of 
the  enemy's  direct  fire  in  front.  The  enemy's  shell  and  shot  were  plung- 
ing through  Hancock's  battalions  from  his  right.  From  the  left  a  similarly 
destructive  fire  was  poured  in  upon  Smith,  and  from  both  flanks  on  the  Sixth 
Corps  in  the  center.  At  some  points  the  slashings  and  obstructions  in  the 
enemy's  front  were  reached.  Barlow,  of  Hancock's  corps,  drove  the  enemy 
from  an  advanced  position,  but  was  himself  driven  out  by  the  fire  of  their 
second  line.  R.  0.  Tyler's  brigade  (the  Corcoran  Legion)  of  the  same  corps  swept 
over  an  advance  work,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners.  One  officer  alone, 
the  colonel  of  the  164th  New  York  [James  P.  McMahon. —  Editoks.],  seizing 
the  colors  of  his  regiment  from  the  dying  color-bearer  as  he  fell,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  parapet  of  the  enemy's  main  works,  where  he  planted  his  colors 
and  fell  dead  near  the  ditch,  bleeding  from  many  wounds.  Seven  other 
colonels  of  Hancock's  command  died  within  those  few  minutes.  No  troops 
could  stand  against  such  a  fire,  and  the  order  to  lie  down  was  given  all  along 
the  line.  At  points  where  no  shelter  was  afforded,  the  men  were  withdrawn 
to  such  cover  as  could  be  found,  and  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  as  to  its  result 
at  least,  was  over.  Each  corps  commander  reported  and  complained  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  that  the  other  corps  commanders,  right  or  left,  as  the  case  might 
be,  failed  to  protect  him  from  enfilading  fire  by  silencing  batteries  in  their 
respective  fronts :  Smith,  that  he  could  go  no  farther  until  Wright  advanced 
upon  his  left  ;  Hancock,  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  attempt  a  further 
advance  until  Wright  advanced  upon  his  right ;  Wright,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  move  until  Smith  and  Hancock  advanced  to  his  support  on 
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the  right  and  left  to  shield  him  from  the  enemy's  enfilade.  These  dispatches 
necessarily  caused  mystification  at  headquarters ;  so  much  so  that  copies  of 
Hancock's  and  Smith's  dispatches  were  sent  to  Wright  and  copies  of  his  to 
each  of  the  others.  The  explanation  was  simple  enough,  although  it  was  not 
known  until  reconnoissance  had  been  made.  The  three  corps  had  moved 
upon  diverging  lines,  each  directly  facing  the  enemy  in  its  immediate  front, 
and  the  farther  each  had  advanced  the  more  its  flank  had  become  exposed. 

Further  telegraphic  correspondence  followed,  and  at  last  came  a  circular 
order  to  the  corps  commanders,  understood  to  be  from  Lieutenant-General 
Grant.  It  directed,  in  substance,  that  the  three  corps  should  advance  and 
attack  with  their  entire  forces  the  enemy's  position  in  their  respective  fronts, 

without  reference  to  the 
movements  of  other 
troops  either  upon  their 
right  or  left.  Unity  of 
action,  so  necessary  to 
success,  could  certainly 
not  be  expected  from 
such  an  order.  The  at- 
tack was  made  here  and 
there  by  the  advance 
of  troops  that  had  re- 
tired for  shelter,  and  by 
merely  opening  fire  from 
troops  that  had  already 
reached  obstacles  which 
they  could  not  surpass; 
and  the  corps  command- 
ers duly  reported  that  the 
attack  had  been  made 
and  had  failed.  A  third 
time  the  order  was  given 
for  a  general  assault 
along  the  whole  line.  It 

MAJOR-GENERAL  FRANCIS  C.   BARLOW.     FROM   A   PHOTOGRAPH.  ^  ^ 

quarters,  was  transmitted  to  the  division  headquarters,  and  to  the  brigades 
and  the  regiments  without  comment.  To  move  that  army  farther,  except  by 
regular  approaches,  was  a  simple  and  absolute  impossibility,  known  to  be 
such  by  every  officer  and  man  of  the  three  corps  engaged.  The  order  was 
obeyed  by  simply  renewing  the  fire  from  the  men  as  they  lay  in  position. 
Shortly  after  midday  came  the  order  to  suspend  for  the  present  all  further 
operations,  and  directing  corps  commanders  to  intrench,  "including  their 
advance  positions,"  and  directing  also  that  reconnoissances  be  made,  "  with 
a  view  to  moving  against  the  enemy's  works  by  regular  approaches." 

The  field  in  front  of  us,  after  the  repulse  of  the  main  attack,  was  indeed  a 
sad  sight.   I  remember  at  one  point  a  mute  and  pathetic  evidence  of  sterling 
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valor.  The  2d  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery,  a  new  regiment  eighteen  hundred 
strong,  had  joined  us  but  a  few  days  before  the  battle.  Its  uniform  was 
bright  and  fresh ;  therefore  its  dead  were  easily  distinguished  where  they  lay. 
They  marked  in  a  dotted  line  an  obtuse  angle,  covering  a  wide  front,  with  its 
apex  toward  the  enemy,  and  there  upon  his  face,  still  in  death,  with  his  head 
to  the  works,  lay  the  colonel,  the  brave  and  genial  Colonel  Elisha  S.  Kellogg.  & 

When  night  came  on,  the  groans  and  moaning  of  the  wounded,  all  our  own, 
who  were  lying  between  the  lines,  were  heartrending.  Some  were  brought 
in  by  volunteers  from  our 
intrenchments,  but  many 
remained  for  three  days 
uncared  for  beneath  the 
hot  summer  suns  and 
the  unrefreshing  dews 
of  the  sultry  summer 
nights.  The  men  in  the 
works  grew  impatient,  yet 
it  was  against  orders  and 
was  almost  certain  death 
to  go  beyond  our  earth- 
works. An  impression 
prevails  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  with  some  reason  perhaps,  that  a  commander  who  sends  a  flag 
of  truce  asking  permission  to  bury  his  dead  and  bring  in  his  wounded  has 
lost  the  field  of  battle.  Hence  the  reluctance  upon  our  part  to  ask  a  flag 
of  truce.  In  effect  it  was  done  at  last  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
the  battle,  when,  for  the  most  part,  the  wounded  needed  no  further  care 
and  our  dead  had  to  be  buried  almost  where  they  fell. 

The  work  of  intrenching  could  only  be  done  at  night.  The  fire  of  sharp- 
shooters was  incessant,  and  no  man  upon  all  that  line  could  stand  erect  and 
live  an  instant.  This  condition  of  things  continued  for  twelve  days  and 
nights :  Sharp-shooters'  fire  from  both  sides  went  on  all  day ;  all  night  the  zig- 
zags and  parallels  nearer  to  the  enemy's  works  were  being  constructed.  In 
none  of  its  marches  by  day  or  night  did  that  army  suffer  more  than  during 
those  twelve  days.  Rations  and  ammunition  were  brought  forward  from 
parallel  to  parallel  through  the  zigzag  trenches,  and  in  some  instances  where 
regiments  whose  term  of  service  had  expired  were  ordered  home,  they  had  to 
leave  the  field  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  trenches  to  the  rear. 
At  9  o'clock  every  night  the  enemy  opened  fire  with  artillery  and  musketry 
along  his  whole  line.  This  was  undoubtedly  done  under  the  suspicion  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  seen  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  before  it  and 
would  withdraw  in  the  night-time  for-  another  movement  by  the  flank,  and, 
if  engaged  in  such  a  movement,  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  threat 
of  a  night  attack.    However,  no  advance  was  made  by  the  enemy. 

Another  strange  order  came  about  this  time.    It  opened  with  a  preamble 

&  Killed  011  Juue  1st,  the  day  on  which  his  regiment  suffered  great  loss. — Editors. 
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that  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  had  without  provocation  repeatedly  opened  fire 
during  the  night  upon  our  lines,  therefore,  at  midnight  of  that  day,  the  corps 
commanders  were  directed  to  open  fire  from  all  their  batteries  generally  upon 
the  enemy's  position  and  continue  it  until  daylight.  This  was  coupled  with 
the  proviso  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  a  corps  commander  the  fire  would  pro- 
voke a  return  from  the  enemy  which  would  inflict  severe  damage  upon  his 
troops,  then  he  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  order.  The  com- 
manders of  the  three  corps  holding  the  front  communicated  with  one  another 
by  telegraph  with  this  result :  Smith  was  satisfied  that  the  fire  which  he  would 
provoke  would  inflict  upon  him  disproportionate  damage.  Hancock  for  the 
same  reason  did  not  intend  to  open  fire  unless  the  fire  provoked  by  the  other 
corps  reached  his  lines.  Wright  adopted  the  same  rule  of  action.  Twelve 
o'clock  came,  and  the  summer  night  continued  undisturbed. 

Thus  things  went  on  until  the  15th  of  June.  Preparations  had  been  made 
in  the  meantime  for  the  abandonment  of  the  position  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  to  another  line  of  operations.  Yet  the  summer  had  scarcely 
begun.  The  army  was  withdrawn  successfully  and  skillfully,  and,  crossing  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  James,  entered  upon  the  new  campaign  before  Peters- 
burg, which  culminated  nearly  a  year  thereafter  in  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

Cold  Harbor  was  a  discouraging  fight  in  every  particular.  The  men  could 
not  help  recalling  and  discussing  certain  facts.  Two  years  before,  this  same 
army  had  been  placed  much  nearer  Richmond  with  comparatively  little  loss. 
During  Grant's  advance  from  the  Rapidan  he  had  the  advantage,  of  which 
he  freely  availed  himself,  of  ordering  troops  to  his  assistance,  not  begging 
for  them  as  McClellan  did  in  vain.  He  depleted  the  defenses  of  "Washington 
at  his  pleasure,  and  of  new  troops  more  than  the  number  of  men  with  which 
he  commenced  the  campaign  joined  him  before  its  termination  at  Appo- 
mattox. The  line  of  the  peninsula  and  the  advance  to  Cold  Harbor  and 
the  Chickahominy  had  been  McClellan's  second  plan.  His  first  had  been  a 
movement  from  Urbana  [see  Vol.  II.,  p.  163],  with  the  possibility  in  view  of 
crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  and  compelling  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  and  its  defenses.  This  plan  had  been  overruled  in  Washington, 
and  that  of  the  peninsula,  also  suggested  by  McClellan,  had  been  approved 
as  a  compromise.  But  the  plan  of  an  overland  march  to  Richmond,  while 
protected  navigable  waters  within  our  control  led  to  the  very  door,  was  fully 
tried  between  the  3d  of  May  and  the  15th  of  June  and  had  failed.  Whether 
the  failure  was  due  to  faults  inherent  in  the  plan,  or  the  belief  upon  the  part 
of  the  Lieutenant-General  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never  been 
fought  to  its  utmost  in  previous  campaigns,  or  to  the  system,  new  to  that 
army,  of  fighting  battles  by  watch  and  wire,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  and 
difficult  to  determine. 

"  Cold  Harbor,"  said  General  Grant,  "  is,  I  think,  the  only  battle  I  ever 
fought  that  I  would  not  fight  over  again  under  the  circumstances"  ("Around 
the  World  with  General  Grant,"  by  John  Russell  Young,  Vol.  II.,  ch.  XXXIV.. 
p.  304) ;  and  again,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  p.  276,  Vol.  II.,  "  I  have  always  regretted 
that  the  last  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  was  ever  made." 
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BY  WILLIAM  FARRAR  SMITH,  BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

ON  the  27th  of  May  an  order  came  from  Washington  to  me  near  Ber- 
muda Hundred  to  concentrate  sixteen  thousand  men  under  my  com- 
mand ready  for  removal  by  water  to  a  point  opposite  White  House  on 
the  Pamunkey,  there  to  protect  a  corps  of  bridge-builders.  On  the  28th  I 
received  the  following  order : 

"  Headquarters,  in  the  Field,  May  28th,  1864. 
"  Major-General  Smith,  Commanding  Eighteenth  Corps : 

"  The  transportation  for  your  column  having  arrived,  although  not  in  my  judgment  sufficient, 
yet  in  consequence  of  imperative  orders  from  General  Grant  your  column  will  move  to  his 
assistance.  You  will  use  the  utmost  expedition  in  embarking  and  getting  on.  If  you  desire 
any  cavalry  to  accompany  you,  please  designate  what  regiments  or  battalions.  I  grieve  much 
that  this  weakness  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  called  the  troops  away  just  as  we  were  tak- 
ing the  offensive,  and  that  the  attack  on  Petersburg  which  was  agreed  on  to  take  place  to-mor- 
row morning  must  be  abandoned ;  but  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  however  against  our  wishes  and 
judgment,  we  must  obey.  I  propose  to  give  you  every  facility  in  going  off.  You  will  have  to 
use  great  caution  in  going  up  the  Pamunkey  and  in  getting  into  White  House.  The  torpedoes 
on  the  water  or  a  well-arranged  surprise  on  land  would  bring  your  expedition  to  grief,  as  you 
will  not  have  the  advantage  in  going  away  which  we  had  coming.  Your  destination  will  be 
exactly  known  by  the  rebels  the  moment  you  start.  Indeed,  they  have  already  predicted  it  in 
their  newspapers.  .  .  . 

"  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Major-General  Commanding." 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  this  order  my  troops  were  moving  to 
Bermuda  Hundred  and  City  Point  for  embarkation. 

Learning  at  Fort  Monroe  by  a  telegram  on  the  29th  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  crossed  the  Pamunkey,  I  determined  to  land  the  troops  directly 
at  White  House,  and  the  debarkation  began  there  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  wharf  facilities  would  admit. 

The  landing  was  covered  by  Captain  Babcock  of  the  IT,  S.  Navy,  in  com- 
mand of  an  old  New  York  ferry-boat  on  which  were  mounted  some  bow 
and  stern  guns.    The  whirligig  of  time  had  brought  me  back  to  the  Army  of 
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the  Potomac,  and  that  army  to  its  campaigning  grounds  of  1862,  it  having  in 
the  interim  traced  a  path  resembling  that  reputed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  morning  of  the  31st  I  received  three 
copies  of  an  order  dated  Hanovertown,  1  p.  m.,  May  28th,  and  signed  by 
General  Rawlins,  chief-of-staff,  directing  me  to  leave  a  garrison  at  White 
House  and  move  with  the  remainder  of  the  command  to  New  Castle,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Pamunkey  River.  As  none  of  the  wagons  or  reserve 
ammunition  had  as  yet  arrived,  and  as  some  of  the  troops  were  still  behind, 
I  at  once  sent  a  confidential  aide  (Major  P.  C.  F.  West)  to  ask  if  the  necessi- 
ties were  such  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to  move  as  I  then  stood  with 
reference  to  men,  transportation,  and  supplies,  or  if  I  should  wait  until  I 
could  take  with  me  the  necessary  transportation  for  the  supplies.  Fearing 
that  there  might  be  some  urgent  reason  for  the  appearance  at  New  Castle  of 
such  a  force  as  I  could  gather,  and  in  such  condition  as  I  could  move  it,  I 
decided  not  to  await  an  answer  to  my  letter  but  to  move  at  once.  Leaving 
General  Adelbert  Ames  with  2500  men  at  White  House,  I  marched  at  3:30 
p.  m.  with  about  10,000  infantry  and  artillery,  but  without  wagons  to  carry 
supplies  or  ammunition.  During  the  march  I  received  the  following  auto- 
graph letter  from  General  Grant : 

"  Headquarters,  Armies  of  the  United  States,  near  Hawes's  Shop,  Va., 

May  30th,  1864,  7 :  30  P.  if. 
"  Ma.jor-G-eneral  W.  F.  Smith,  Commanding  Eighteenth  Army  Corps. 

"  General  :  Triplicated  orders  have  been  sent  to  yon  to  march  up  the  south  bank  of  the 
Pamunkey  to  New  Castle,  there  to  await  further  orders.  I  send  with  this  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
to  accompany  you  on  the  march. 

"  As  yet  no  further  directions  can  be  given  you  than  is  contained  in  your  orders.  The  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  this  evening  on  our  left,  down  the  Mechanicsville  road,  would  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a  design  on  his  part  to  get  between  you  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They 
will  be  so  closely  watched  that  nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  such  a  move.  Sheridan  is  on 
our  left  flank  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  with  directions  to  watch  as  far  out  as  he  can  go  on 
the  Mechanicsville  and  Cold  Harbor  roads.  This,  with  the  care  you  can  give  your  left  flank 
with  the  cavalry  you  have  and  the  brigade  sent  to  you,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  any 
movement  of  the  enemy  toward  you  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  and  followed  up  from  here,  will 
make  your  advance  secure.  The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  this  evening  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps  is  on  the  Shady  Grove  road,  extending  to  the  Mechanicsville 
road  and  about  three  miles  south  of  the  Totopotomoy.  The  Ninth  Corps  is  to  the  right  of  the 
Fifth ;  then  comes  the  Second  and  Sixth,  forming  a  line  being  on  the  road  from  Hanover  Court 
House  to  Cold  Harbor  and  about  six  miles  south  of  the  Court  House. 

"  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.-General." 

At  about  10  o'clock  that  night  the  command  encamped  at  Bassett's,  near 
Old  Church,  and  about  three  miles  from  New  Castle.  The  troops  were  not 
inured  to  long  marches  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat.  From  Bassett's 
an  aide  was  sent  to  inform  General  Grant  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  and  to  ask  for  further  orders. 

At  daylight  on  June  1st  I  received  from  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant 
an  order  to  proceed  at  once  to  New  Castle  ferry,  and  there  place  the  command 
between  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps.    From  the  urgency  of  the  order  I  deemed 
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minutes  to  be  of  importance,  and  the  troops  marched  without  breakfast.  On 
reaching  the  ferry  I  found  myself  in  a  broad  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
within  artillery  range,  but  could  find  nothing  of  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  corps.  I 
at  once  drew  back  to  occupy  the  hills  behind  me,  and  send  Captain  Francis 
U.  Farquhar  of  the  Engineers  to  General  Grant  to  say  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  my  order,  and  asking  that  it  be  rectified.  Uncertain  as 
to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  I  began  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Pamunkey  River,  and  while  so  engaged  a  staff-officer  arrived  from  General 
Grant  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  my  order,  and  that  it  should 
have  read  Cold  Harbor  instead  of  New  Castle  ferry. 

The  command  was  therefore  marched  back  to  Old  Church  and  thence  to 
Cold  Harbor.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  the  dust  stifling,  and  the  progress 
slow,  as  the  head  of  the  column  was  behind  the  trains  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 
The  ranks  were  consequently  much  thinned  by  the  falling  out  of  exhausted 
men.  While  we  were  on  the  march  I  received  my  first  order  from  Meade, 
directing  me  to  follow  the  Sixth  Corps  and  form  on  its  right  at  Cold  Harbor. 
There  I  was  to  hold  the  line  from  Bethesda  Church  to  Cold  Harbor  and 
join  with  the  Sixth  Corps  in  an  attack.  The  distance  between  the  two  points 
was  over  three  miles,  and  my  force  of  less  than  ten  thousand  men  would 
not  have  filled  the  space.  As  I  could  not  fulfill  both  requirements  of  the 
order,  I  decided  to  join  in  the  attack,  and  at  once  began  the  formation  of  the 
lines  of  battle. 

A  hasty  reconnoissance  of  the  ground  showed  that  the  enemy  were  posted 
in  a  wood  in  front,  which  was  to  be  reached  by  crossing  a  wide  open  field. 
On  the  right  two  broad  roads,  leading  from  Mechanicsville  and  Shady 
Grove,  united  on  an  open  plain  which  dominated  the  ground  over  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  made.  That  point  required  a  division  to  hold  it,  leaving 
only  two  divisions,  numbering  about  six  thousand  men,  for  the  assault. 
While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  attack,  a  note  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  to  inform  him  that,  having  moved  from  White  House  before  the 
arrival  of  transportation  or  supplies,  I  had  no  ammunition  except  that  in  the 
cartridge-boxes,  and  asking  that  a  supply  might  be  sent  to  me  as  a  reserve. 

About  the  same  time  General  Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  sent 
to  say  that  the  enemy  were  turning  his  left  flank,  and  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments. Though  entirely  without  support  on  my  right,  I  sent  two  regiments 
from  the  right  division. 

The  attack  was  begun  about  4:30  p.  m.  by  the  advance  of  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Brooks  and  Devens.  Under  a  severe  fire  they  crossed  the  open  field, 
and,  entering  the  wood,  made  their  way  through  slashings  and  interlaced 
tree-tops,  and  carried  the  rifle-pits,  capturing  about  250  prisoners.  The  bri- 
gade on  the  extreme  right  of  the  assaulting  line,  under  the  young  and  gallant 
Colonel  Guy  V.  Henry,  carried  the  rifle-pits  in  the  front,  but  found  the  posi- 
tion commanded  by  an  earth-work  on  the  right  flank  against  which  no  fire 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  brigade  fell  back  into  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing. Beyond  the  woods,  in  another  open  field,  was  a  second  line  of  works, 
from  which  the  troops  received  so  heavy  a  fire  that  they  fell  back  under 
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cover,  and  held  the  line  of  the  captured  rifle-pits.  The  advance  of  the  line 
and  the  necessity  for  holding  the  roads  on  the  right  had  increased  the  length 
of  our  front  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  held  by  one  line  of  battle,  and 
the  two  divisions  which  had  been  engaged  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition. At  10 : 30  p.  m.  I  addressed  a  note  to  General  Humphreys,  chief-of- 
staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  I  wrote : 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  report  my  necessities  and  requirements  for  ammunition,  and,  hav- 
ing now  given  the  present  condition  of  my  situation,  must  leave  it  for  the  commanding  general 
to  determine  how  long  I  can  hold  this  line  if  vigorously  attacked." 

About  12  :  30  a.  m.  of  the  2d  I  received  the  following  order : 

"10:05  p.  m.,  June  1st.  You  will  make  your  dispositions  to  attack  to-morrow  morning  on 
General  Wright's  right,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  officer's  attack.  This  attack  should  be 
made  with  your  whole  force  and  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

"Geo.  G.  Meade,  Major-General." 

To  that  I  returned  the  following  reply : 

"  Your  order  for  an  attack  is  received.  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  to  you  my  condition. 
In  the  present  condition  of  my  line  an  attack  by  me  would  be  simply  preposterous  —  not  only 
that,  but  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  of  any  vigor  would  probably  carry  my  lines  more 
than  half  their  length.  I  have  called  on  General  Wright  for  about  100,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  have  asked  it  to-night.  Deserters  report  enemy  massing  on  my  right  for  an  attack  in 
the  morning." 

About  2:30  a.  m.  I  received  an  order  postponing  the  contemplated  attack 
until  5  p.  m. 

At  7  a.  m.  I  received  from  General  Wright  sufficient  ammunition  to  fill  up 
the  cartridge-boxes,  which  relieved  a  most  pressing  want ;  and  during  the 
morning  a  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  took  the  place  of  General  Devens's 
division  in  the  lines,  enabling  me  to  shorten  my  front  so  that  it  could  be 
held.  A  division  was  also  ordered  to  take  post  on  my  right,  but  it  failed  to 
appear. 
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The  day  was  spent  in  strengthening  the  position  and  making  ready  for  the 
next  conflict.    In  the  afternoon  the  following  circular  order  was  received : 

"  2 : 30  F.  M.,  June  2d.  Circular :  The  attack  ordered  for  5  P.  M.  this  day  is  postponed  to  4 : 30 
A.  M.  to-morrow.  Corps  commanders  will  employ  the  interim  in  making  examinations  of  the 
ground  on  their  front  and  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  the  assault. 

"Geo.  G.  Meade.  Major-General  Commanding." 

Such  an  order  of  battle  as  was  developed  in  that  circular — an  attack  along 
the  whole  line — is  denounced  by  the  standard  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  and 
belongs  to  the  first  period  in  history  after  man  had  ceased  to  fight  in  unor- 
ganized masses.  Giving  up  the  few  advantages  belonging  to  the  assailants, 
it  increases  largely  the  chances  of  successful  defense,  and  would  ,  never  be 
adopted  by  a  trained  general,  except  perhaps  under  certain  peculiar  condi- 
tions, where  also  the  attacking  force  had  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
numbers.  Aghast  at  the  reception  of  such  an  order,  which  proved  conclu- 
sively the  utter  absence  of  any  military  plan,  I  sent  a  note  to  General  Wright, 
commanding  the  corps  on  my  left,  asking  him  to  let  me  know  what  was  to  be 
his  plan  of  attack,  that  I  might  conform  to  it,  and  thus  have  two  corps  acting 
in  unison.  General  Wright  replied  that  he  was  "going  to  pitch  in."  This 
left  to  me  only  the  attack  in  front  contemplated  in  the  circular. 

The  position  held  by  the  Eighteenth  Corps  may  be  briefly  given  :  A  gap  of 
nearly  two  miles  between  its  right  and  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps  under  War- 
ren made  it  necessary  to  throw  back  the  right  flank  of  the  corps  to  hold  the 
open  plain  and  roads  and  to  prevent  that  flank  from  being  turned.  This  neces- 
sity put  the  division  on  the  right  quite  out  of  the  battle,  except  in  the  use  of 
its  artillery  at  rather  long  range.  In  front  of  the  center  was  a  line  of  Con- 
federate earth-works  like  a  curtain,  with  a  flanking  arrangement  at  either 
end— that  on  the  right  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  of 
my  right  division,  that  on  the  left  being  opposed  to  the  left  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Near  the  center  was  a  small  stream  with  marshy 
sides  running  toward  the  enemy's  lines.  On  its  right  was  a  bluff  a  few  feet  in 
height  affording  to  the  troops  moving  down  the  stream  partial  shelter  from 
a  cross-fire  from  the  right. 

The  plan  adopted  gave  to  Devens,  with  his  division,  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  right  flank  secure.  Martindale's  division  was  to  move  down  the  stream  to 
the  assault,  while  the  division  of  Brooks  maintained  our  connection  with  the 
Sixth  Corps  on  the  left. 

At  precisely  4:30  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June  Martindale's  command 
moved  down  the  stream,  out  of  the  woods,  and  against  the  earth-works.  The 
first  line  reached  the  foot  of  the  works  but  fell  back,  under  the  heavy  front 
and  cross  fire,  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  within  short  musket  range  of  the 
line  they  had  gallantly  attempted  to  carry. 

Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  first  assault  I  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
General  Martindale's  front,  and  found  that  before  again  assaulting  the  works 
it  would  be  necessary  to  form  a  line  of  battle  faced  to  the  right,  to  keep  down 
in  some  measure  the  flank  fire  from  the  right  on  the  assaulting  column; 
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and  also  that  to  advance  farther  before  the  Sixth  Corps  advanced  was  to 
subject  my  troops  to  a  heavy  flank  fire  from  the  left.  General  Martindale 
was  ordered  to  keep  his  column  as  well  covered  as  possible,  and  only  to 
advance  when  he  saw  an  advance  by  General  Brooks  on  his  left.  I  then 
went  to  inspect  the  front  of  General  Brooks  and  directed  him  to  form  a 
column  for  an  assault,  thinking  then  to  inform  General  Wright  that  I  would 
make  with  him  a  combined  assault,  and  thus  break  up  the  cross-fire  from 
the  left.  While  General  Brooks  was  forming  his  column,  so  heavy  a  fire 
from  the  right  came  in  on  his  troops  that  I  at  once  ordered  him  not  to  move, 
but  to  keep  his  men  sheltered  till  the  cross-fire  slackened.  Going  back  to 
the  right  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  firing,  I  found  that  Martindale  had 
anticipated  matters,  and  that  under  his  orders  Stannard's  brigade  had  made 
three  assaults,  having  been  repulsed  in  all  with  severe  loss. 
I  then  made  the  following  report  to  General  Meade  : 

"  General  Martindale  got  into  so  hot  a  place  that  he  was  forced  to  assault  the  works  without 
the  assistance  of  the  column  of  General  Brooks.  The  assault  was  made  three  times,  and  each 
time  repulsed.  While  I  was  on  the  front  of  General  Brooks,  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  so  heavy  as  to  force  me  to  give  the  order  to  General  Brooks  not  to  attempt  to  advance  his 
column  until  the  fire  was  slackened.  This  fire  being  entirely  on  my  right,  I  have  had  nothing 
but  artillery  fire  to  use  against  it,  and  have  therefore  been  unable  to  silence  it.  My  troops  are 
very  much  cut  up,  and  I  have  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  the  works  in  my  front  unless  a 
movement  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  on  my  left,  may  relieve  at  least  one  of  my  flanks  from  this  gall- 
ing fire." 

'  In  answer  I  received  the  following  from  the  chief -of-staff  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  dated  June  3d,  8  a.  m.  : 

"  General  Wright  has  been  ordered  to  assault  and  to  continue  his  attack  without  reference 
to  your  advance,  and  the  commanding  general  directs  ihat  your  assault  be  continued  without 
reference  to  General  Wright's.  General  Wright  has,  but  a  very  short  time  before  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  through  Major  West,  reported  that  he  was  waiting  your  advance  to  enable 
him  to  assault." 

My  right  was  held  by  General  Devens,  and  his  troops  could  not  be  spared 
for  an  assault.  Of  General  Martindale's  two  brigades,  Stannard's  had  been 
thoroughly  used  up,  and  Stedman,  in  addition  to  having  been  repulsed,  was 
holding  the  line  between  Martindale  and  Devens,  and  also  endeavoring  to 
keep  down  the  cross-fire  from  the  right.  Two  of  Brooks's  brigades  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  first  advance  and  through  holding  their  position  under 
the  terrible  cross-fire.  This  left  but  one  brigade  of  fresh  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral Burnham.  I  had  had  but  about  ten  thousand  men  with  me  on  the  1st  of 
June,  on  my  arrival,  and  had  already  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  sending  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  artillery 
ammunition  some  strictures  were  made  upon  what  was  deemed  my  extrava- 
gant use  of  it,  and  I  addressed  a  note  to  General  Meade  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extract : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  cover  the  entire  open  space  on  my  right  but  my  artillery,  and  I  have 
tried  to  keep  down  both  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry  fire  which  enfilades  my  front  by 
artillery  fire.  I  have  a  regiment  so  far  advanced  that  I  cannot  withdraw  it  without  serious 
loss,  and  the  enemy  are  trying  to  get  a  battery  in  position  to  enfilade  this  regiment.    It  has 
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become,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  question  as  to  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  or  muscle.  All 
the  artillery  firing  has  been  strictly  under  my  orders,  and  has  not  exceeded  the  amount  I  have 
deemed  necessary  I"  cover  my  men.  I  vegroi  exceedingly  that  the  absence  of  my  own  ammuni- 
tion should  have  forced  me  to  make  the  requisition.  Of  its  propriety  the  general  commanding 
must  himself  be  the  judge." 

To  that  General  Meade  replied,  telling  me  to  call  for  all  the  ammunition  I 
required  and  additional  batteries  if  they  could  be  used,  and  adding : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  General  Martindale  is  unable  to  assault.  I  have  just  heard  from 
Warren,  who  is  forcing  the  enemy  back  on  his  right.  I  have  directed  him  to  push  forward  his 
left  in  order  to  relieve  the  attack  you  are  able  to  make." 

I  then  wrote  and  asked  for  two  batteries  of  rifle  guns,  and  stated : 

"  My  last  four  regiments  that  I  have  got  for  an  assault  are  now  forming  for  an  attack,  but  I 
dare  not  order  it  till  I  see  more  hope  of  success  to  be  gained  by  General  Warren's  attack  or 
otherwise." 

Later  in  the  day  I  received  a  verbal  order  from  General  Meade  to  make 
another  assault,  and  that  order  I  refused  to  obey. 

I  had  carefully  examined  the  entire  front  of  my  line,  and  was  convinced 
that  no  assault  could  succeed  that  did  not  embrace  a  portion  of  the  works  in 
"  front  of  my  right,"  where  I  was  powerless  to  make  an  attack. 

An  assault  under  such  conditions  I  looked  on  as  involving  a  wanton  waste 
of  life.  An  hour  or  more  after  I  had  declined  to  obey  the  order  Colonel 
Comstock,  an  engineer  officer  of  General  Grant's  staff,  and  to-day  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  go  over  my  lines.  This  visit  was  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  my  act,  and  I  at  once  directed  Captain  Farquhar,  of 
the  Engineers,  who  was  on  my  staff,  to  accompany  Colonel  Comstock.  After 
a  reasonable  lapse  of  time  Captain  Farquhar  came  back  and,  smiling,  said, 
"  Comstock  was  thoroughly  satisfied  and  has  gone  back  to  report  to  General 
Grant."  What  Colonel  Comstock  reported  I  never  knew,  but  I  heard  nothing 
more  from  headquarters  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  troops  of  other  corps 
must  have  been  more  advantageously  situated  for  making  an  attack  than  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  but  no  success  seemed  to  have  attended  the  efforts  made  on 
any  part  of  the  line,  for  the  next  order  I  received  was  dated  1 : 30  p.  m.,  and 
read : 

"  Orders.  For  the  present  all  further  offensive  operations  will  be  suspended.  Corps  com- 
manders will  at  once  intrench  the  positions  they  now  hold,  including  their  advance  positions, 
and  will  cause  reconnoissances  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  moving  against  the  enemy's  works  by 
regular  approaches." 

My  troops  were  put  under  cover  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  front  line  was 
strengthened.    The  last  order  of  the  day  was  as  follows,  and  dated  6 : 30  p.  m.  : 

"  Circular  to  Corps  Commanders.  The  commanding  general  directs  you  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  your  front  and  what  it  is  practicable  to  do  to-morrow." 

In  obedience  to  it  I  made  this  report : 

"  In  reference  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  my  front,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  now 
hold  and  have  held  all  that  I  have  gained,  and  am  now  intrenching  myself  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible.   In  reference  to  what  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  to-morrow  on  my  front,  I  can  only  say 
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that  what  I  failed  to  do  to  day,  viz.,  to  carry  the  enemy's  works  on  my  front  by  columns  of 
assault  on  the  most  practicable  point  (on  my  front),  I  would  hardly  dare  to  recommend  as 
practicable  to-morrow  with  my  diminished  force.  General  Ames's  column  is  reported  quite 
near  here,  which  will  a  little  more  than  make  good  my  loss  of  to-day."  \ 

There  was  very  little  straggling  during  the  battle, —  far  less  than  I  had 
usually  observed.  Shortly  after  the  attack  began  in  the  morning  there  came 
out  from  the  fray  a  fine-looking  sergeant  in  the  new  and  untarnished 
uniform  of  a  "  Heavy  Artillery  Regiment "  which  had  joined  the  army  the 

day  before.  As  he  passed  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  Touching  his  hat 
in  the  most  approved  military  man- 
ner, he  said,  "  General,  I  am  going  back 
to  the  hill  to  rally." 

The  stragglers  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  for 
four  or  five  of  them  had  hidden  in  a 
dense  thicket  in  the  ravine  down  which 
Martindale  had  moved.  A  series  of 
most  unearthly  screams  near  headquar- 
ters occasioned  the  sending  of  a  staff- 
officer  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  re- 
ported that  a  shell  which  had  passed 
over  the  column  of  assault  had  ex- 
ploded in  this  thicket  and  had  horribly 
mangled  all  the  skulkers. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  the  front  of 
General  Martindale  was  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  line, 
and  in  the  open  space  between  were  many  dead  and  wounded.  For  three 
days  no  cessation  of  hostilities  was  asked  for,  and  common  rumor  gave  as 
a  reason  that  there  was  fear  of  a  refusal,  as  there  were  no  dead  or  wounded 
of  the  enemy  between  the  lines  to  be  cared  for.  Some  of  our  wounded 
were  brought  in  by  men  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  act,  and  some  were 
rescued  by  digging  trenches  to  them.  The  groans  of  such  as  could  not  be 
reached  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  ceased. 

On  the  morning  of  June  5th  General  Meade  came  to  my  headquarters  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  fill  the  gap  on  my  right,  and  during  his  visit  I  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  give  such  an  order  for  battle  as  that  of  the  2d.  He 
replied  that  he  had  worked  out  every  plan  for  every  move  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Rapidan  onward,  that  the  papers  were  full  of  the  doings  of  Grant's 
army,  and  that  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  was  determined  to  let  General  Grant 
plan  his  own  battles.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  have  always 
supposed  that  General  Grant's  order  was  to  attack  the  enemy  at  4:30  a.  m. 
of  the  3d,  leaving  the  details  to  his  subordinate. 

i  During  the  evening  some  regiments  rejoined  which  had  been  detained  at  the  Pamunkey  by  want 
of  transportation,  and  that  night  General  Ames  came  up  with  2500  men,  having  been  relieved  by 
other  troops  from  duty  at  White  House. —  W.  F.  S. 
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On  the  9th  of  July  following,  I  had  a  conversation  with  General  Grant 
about  the  campaign,  in  which  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  was  fought  in  contravention  of  military  principles,  with  which,  after 
some  discussion,  he  seemingly  agreed,  saying  that  he  had  never  said  any- 
thing about  it,  because  it  could  do  no  good.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
he  referred  to  the  former  discussion,  saying  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  had  intended  to  whip  him  over  Meade's  shoulders,  and  that  he 
thought  "  it  was  a  very  good  battle  anyhow." 

In  his  report  dated  July  22d,  1865,  General  Grant  devotes  to  the  subject 
only  the  following  sentences :  "  On  the  3d  of  June  we  again  assaulted  the 
enemy's  works  in  the  hope  of  driving  him  from  his  position.  In  this  attempt 
our  loss  was  heavy,  while  that  of  the  enemy  I  have  reason  to  believe  was 
comparatively  light." 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  art  of  war  which  can  be  executed  with  such  pre- 
cision as  fairly  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  a  science.  I  refer  to  logistics, 
so  far  as  that  term  relates  to  the  moving  of  armies  and  the  placing  of  troops 
at  the  proper  time  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  chosen  battle-field.  Com- 
plete ignorance  of  this  subject  or  culpable  neglect  ruled  the  logistics  that 
brought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  battle-field  of  Cold  Harbor  in  1864. 
The  Union  arms  were  robbed  of  the  advantages  of  the  position,  and  of  the 
success  gained  by  General  Sheridan  on  the  31st  of  May,  by  a  failure  to  con- 
centrate the  army  against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  June.  From  the  failure  there  resulted  a  concentration  that  left 
four  exposed  flanks  §  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  caused  a  delay  of  many 
hours  in  the  attack  of  the  1st  of  June,  made  that  attack  fruitless  in  results, 
and  gave  to  us  the  murderous  order  of  parallel  advance  to  battle  of  June  3d. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  review  the  logistics  of  Cold  Harbor.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  the  line  held  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ran  along  the  road  from 
Hanover  Court  House  to  Cold  Harbor,  beginning  at  a  point  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  Court  House,  where  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps  rested.  To  the 
left  came  the  Second,  Ninth,  and  Fifth  corps  in  the  order  named,  the  left  of 
the  latter  corps  being  near  Bethesda  Church.  On  that  day  at  White  House, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  left,  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps  was  debarking.  On  the 
31st  Sheridan,  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  had  engaged  and  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  rifle-pits  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  force  he  encountered  con- 
sisted of  infantry  and  dismounted  cavalry,  which  proved  that  he  was  on  Lee's 
flank  when  Lee  had  as  yet  but  little  infantry.  Sheridan,  thinking  it  unsafe 
to  attempt  to  hold  the  place  with  his  isolated  command,  retired  from  the 
town,  but  was  met  by  an  order  to  hold  Cold  Harbor  at  all  hazards.  Return- 
ing, he  reoccupied  the  works,  and  strengthening  them  held  his  position  until 
relieved  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

On  the  31st  the  determination  was  reached  to  concentrate  at  Cold  Harbor, 
and  that  afternoon  the  Sixth  Corps  moved  under  orders  for  Cold  Harbor, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant ;  the  Second  Corps  was  ordered  to  march  and  take 
position  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  having  about  the  same  distance  to 

&  The  wide  gap  between  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Fifth  corps  made  two  additional  flanks. — W.  F.  S. 
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move.  The  Eighteenth  Corps,  at  White  House,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Cold 
Harbor,  moved  on  the  31st,  at  3 : 30  p.  m.,  for  New  Castle,  fifteen  miles  up  the 
Pamuukey,  and  thence,  on  the  1st  of  June,  about  twelve  miles  to  Cold  Harbor, 
taking  place  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  thus  crossing  both  the  lines 
of  march  of  the  Sixth  and  Second  corps.  It  arrived  in  time  to  join  in  an 
attack  at  4 : 30  p.  m.  of  the  1st.  The  Fifth  Corps  did  not  move  at  all,  remain- 
ing in  its  position  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps.  This  gap 
threw  one  division  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  practically  out  of  action  on  both 
the  days  of  battle. 

When  the  concentration  near  Cold  Harbor  was  determined  upon,  had  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  been  ordered  to  join  Sheridan  it  would  have  reached  him 
on  the  night  of  the  31st,  with  about  the  same  length  of  march  it  did  make, 
and  would  have  been  fresh  for  battle  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st.  The 
Sixth  Corps,  moving  to  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  Eighteenth,  would 
have  had  a  shorter  march  than  it  made,  and  should  have  been  in  position 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  same  morning.  The  Second  Corps,  with  a  very  short 
march,  would  have  filled  the  gap  between  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  corps,  and 
would  also  have  been  in  position  for  an  early  battle.  The  Ninth  Corps  could 
have  marched  to  a  proper  place  as  a  reserve.  The  army  would  then  have 
presented  a  continuous  line  and  an  oblique  order  of  battle,  with  the  right 
wing  thrown  back  or  refused. 

In  speaking  of  a  concentration  much  better  than  the  one  which  was 
made  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jomini  says :  "  The  logistics  were 
contemptible." 

NOTES  ON  COLD  HARBOE. 

BY  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON,  SERGEANT-MAJOR,  LAMKIN'S  VIRGINIA  BATTERY. 


I always  think  of  our  arrival  at  Cold  Harbor  as 
marking  a  new  phase  of  the  war.  By  the  time 
that  we  reached  that  position  we  had  pretty  well  got 
over  our  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  con- 
duct of  General  Grant.  I  put  the  matter  in  that 
way,  because,  as  I  remember,  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment were  the  prevailing  emotions  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  when  we 
discovered,  after  the  contest  in  the  Wilderness, 
that  General  Grant  was  not  going  to  retire  behind 
the  river  and  permit  General  Lee  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  against  Washington  in  the  usual  way, 
but  was  moving  to  the  Spotsylvania  position 
instead.  We  had  been  accustomed  to  a  pro- 
gramme which  began  with  a  Federal  advance,  cul- 
minated in  one  great  battle,  and  ended  in  the 
retirement  of  the  Union  army,  the  substitution  of 
a  new  Federal  commander  for  the  one  beaten,  and 
the  institution  of  a  more  or  less  offensive  cam- 
paign on  our  part.  This  was  the  usual  order  of 
events,  and  this  was  what  we  confidently  expected 
when  General  Grant  crossed  into  the  Wilderness. 
But  here  was  a  new  Federal  general,  fresh  from 
the  West,  and  so  ill-informed  as  to  the  military 
customs  in  our  part  of  the  country  that  when  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  over,  instead  of  re- 


tiring to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  awaiting 
the  development  of  Lee's  plans,  he  had  the  temerity 
to  move  by  his  left  flank  to  a  new  position,  there  to 
try  conclusions  with  us  again.  We  were  greatly 
disappointed  with  General  Grant,  and  full  of  curi- 
osity to  know  how  long  it  was  going  to  take  him  to 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  his  course. 

But  by  the  time  that  we  reached  Cold  Harbor 
we  had  begun  to  understand  what  our  new  adver- 
sary meant,  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  realized  that  the  era  of  experimental  cam- 
paigns against  us  was  over;  that  Grant  was  not 
going  to  retreat ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  removed 
from  command  because  he  had  failed  to  break 
Lee's  resistance  ;  and  that  the  policy  of  pounding 
had  begun,  and  would  continue  until  our  strength 
should  be  utterly  worn  away,  unless  by  some 
decisive  blow  to  the  army  in  our  front,  or  some 
brilliant  movement  in  diversion, — such  as  Early's 
invasion  of  Maryland  a  little  later  was  intended 
to  be, — we  should  succeed  in  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  contest.  We  began  to  understand 
that  Grant  had  taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  de- 
stroying the  Confederate  strength  in  the  only  way 
that  the  strength  of  such  an  army,  so  commanded, 
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could  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  plodding  work  till  the  task  should  be 
accomplished,  wasting  very  little  time  or  strength 
in  efforts  to  make  a  brilliant  display  of  general- 
ship in  a  contest  of  strategic  wits  with  Lee.  We 
at  last  began  to  understand  what  Grant  had  meant 
by  his  expression  of  a  determination  to  "fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

Our  state  of  mind,  however,  was  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  the  contest,  and  of  the 
people  who  participated  in  it  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  The  Southern  folk  were  always  debaters, 
loving  logic  and  taking  off  their  hats  to  a  syllo- 
gism. They  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  any  reasonable  mind  could  doubt  the  right  of 
secession,  or  fail  to  see  the  unlawfulness  and 
iniquity  of  coercion,  and  they  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  surprised  incredulity,  as  the  war  began, 
that  the  North  could  indeed  be  about  towage  a  war 
that  was  manifestly  forbidden  by  unimpeachable 
logic.  In  the  same  way  at  Cold  Harbor  we  were  all 
disposed  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  energy 
in  demonstrating  to  each  other  the  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable character  of  General  Grant's  procedure. 
We  could  show  that  he  must  have  lost  already  in 
that  campaign  more  men  than  Lee's  entire  force, 
and  ought,  logically,  to  acknowledge  defeat  and 
retire ;  that  having  begun  the  contest  with  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  reenforcernents ;  and  that 
while  by  continuing  the  process  of  suffering  great 
losses  in  order  to  inflict  much  smaller  losses  on  us, 
he  could  ultimately  wear  us  out,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  any  general  should  consent  to  win 
in  that  unfair  way.  In  like  manner  we  were  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  wicked  imbecility  of  his  plan  of 
campaign,  a  plan  that  could  only  end  by  placing 
him  in  a  position  below  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
which  he  might  just  as  well  reach  by  an  advance 
from  Fort  Monroe,  without  the  tremendous  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  etc. 

In  view  of  General  Grant's  stolid  indifference  to 
considerations  of  this  character,  however,  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  fight  the  matter  out. 
We  had  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result,  however 
plainly  our  own  perception  of  facts  pointed  to  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  our  power  of  resistance. 
We  had  absolute  faith  in  Lee's  ability  to  meet  and 
repel  any  assault  that  might  be  made,  and  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  destroying  Grant.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  fear  in  the  Confederate  ranks  of  any 
thing  that  General  Grant  might  do  ;  but  there  was 
an  appalling  and  well-founded  fear  of  starvation, 
which  indeed  some  of  us  were  already  suffering. 
From  the  beginning  of  that  campaign  our  food 
supply  had  been  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  life, 
and  on  the  march  from  Spotsylvania  to  Cold  Har- 
bor it  would  have  been  a  gross  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe it  in  that  way.  In  my  own  battery  three 
hard  biscuits  and  one  very  meager  slice  of  fat  pork 
were  issued  to  each  man  on  our  arrival,  and  that 
was  the  first  food  that  any  of  us  had  seen  since  our 
halt  at  the  North  Anna  River,  two  days  before. 
The  next  supply  did  not  come  till  two  days  later, 
and  it  consisted  of  a  single  cracker  per  man,  with 
no  meat  at  all. 


We  practiced  a  very  rigid  economy  with  this 
food,  of  course.  We  ate  the  pork  raw,  partly 
because  (here  \v;is  no  convenient  means  of  cook- 
ing Lt,  but  more  because  cooking  would  have  in- 
volved some  waste.  We  hoarded  what  we  had, 
allowing  ourselves  only  a  nibblo  at  any  one  time, 
and  that  only  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  became 
unbearable. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  writing  about  the  pangs 
of  hunger  ?  The  words  are  utterly  meaningless  to 
persons  who  have  never  known  actual  starvation, 
and  cannot  be  made  otherwise  than  meaningless. 
Hunger  to  starving  men  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
desire  for  food  as  that  is  commonly  understood 
and  felt.  It  is  a  great  agony  of  the  whole  body 
and  of  the  soul  as  well.  It  is  unimaginable,  all- 
pervading  pain  inflicted  when  the  strength  to  en- 
dure pain  is  utterly  gone.  It  is  a  great  despairing 
cry  of  a  wasting  body  —  a  cry  of  flesh  and  blood, 
marrow,  nerves,  bones,  and  faculties  for  strength 
with  which  to  exist  and  to  endure  existence.  It  is 
a  horror  which,  once  suffered,  leaves  an  impression 
that  is  never  erased  from  the  memory,  and  to  this 
day  the  old  agony  of  that  campaign  comes  back 
upon  me  at  the  mere  thought  of  any  living  creat- 
ure's lacking  the  food  it  desires,  even  though  its 
hunger  be  only  the  ordinary  craving  and  the 
denial  be  necessary  for  the  creature's  health. 

When  we  reached  Cold  Harbor  the  command  to 
which  I  belonged  had  been  marching  almost  con- 
tinuously day  and  night  for  more  than  fifty  hours 
without  food,  and  for  the  first  time  we  knew  what 
actual  starvation  was.  It  was  during  that  march 
that  I  heard  a  man  wish  himself  a  woman, —  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  I  ever  heard  of, —  and  he  ut- 
tered the  wish  half  in  grim  jest  and  made  haste  to 
qualify  it  by  adding,  "or  a  baby." 

Yet  we  recovered  our  cheerfulness  at  once  after 
taking  the  first  nibble  at  the  crackers  issued  to  us 
there,  and  made  a  jest  of  the  scantiness  of  the  sup- 
ply. One  tall,  lean  mountaineer,  Jim  Thomas  by 
name,  who  received  a  slight  wound  every  time  he 
was  under  fire  and  was  never  sufficiently  hurt  to 
quit  duty,  was  standing  upon  a  bank  of  earth, 
slowly  munching  a  bit  of  his  last  cracker  and 
watching  the  effect  of  some  artillery  fire  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  time,  when  a  bullet  carried  away 
his  cap  and  cut  a  strip  of  hair  from  his  head,  leav- 
ing the  scalp  for  a  space  as  bald  as  if  it  had  been 
shaved  with  a  razor.  He  sat  down  at  once  to 
nurse  a  sharp  headache,  and  then  discovered  that 
the  cracker  he  had  held  in  his  hand  was  gone, 
leaving  a  mere  fragment  in  his  grasp.  At  first  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  he  might  not  have  eaten  it 
unconsciously,  but  he  quickly  discovered  that  it 
had  been  knocked  out  of  his  hand  and  crushed 
to  bits  by  a  bullet,  whereupon  as  he  sat  there  in 
an  exposed  place,  where  the  fire  was  unobstructed, 
he  lamented  his  loss  in  soliloquy.  "  If  I  had  eaten 
that  cracker  half  an  hour  ago,  it  would  have  been 
safe,"  he  said.  "  I  should  have  had  none  left  for 
next  time,  but  I  have  none  left  as  it  is.  That 
shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  save  anything.  Whew ! 
how  my  head  aches !  I  wish  it  was  from  over-eat- 
ing, but  even  the  doctor  couldn't  lay  it  to  that 
just  now.    The  next  time  I  stand  up  to  watch  the 
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firing,  I'll  put  my  cracker  —  if  I  have  any — in  a 
safe  place  down  by  the  breastwork,  where  it  won't 
get  wounded,  poor  thing!  By  the  way,  here's  a 
little  piece  left,  and  that'll  get  shot  while  I  sit 
here  talking."  And  with  that  he  jumped  down 
into  the  ditch,  carefully  placed  the  mouthful  of 
hard-tack  at  the  foot  of  the  works,  and  resumed 
his  interested  observation  of  the  artillery  duel. 

Trifling  of  that  kind  was  constant  among  the 
men  throughout  that  terrible  campaign  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Petersburg,  and  while  it  yielded 
nothing  worth  recording  as  wit  or  humor,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  time.  It 
revealed  a  capacity  for  cheerful  endurance  which 
alone  made  the  campaign  possible  on  the  Confed- 
erate side.  With  mercenary  troops  or  regulars 
the  resistance  that  Lee  was  able  to  offer  to 
Grant's  tremendous  pressure  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  such  circumstances.  The  starvation 
and  the  excessive  marching  would  have  destroyed 
the  morale  of  troops  held  together  only  by  disci- 
pline. No  historical  criticism  of  our  civil  war 
can  be  otherwise  than  misleading  if  it  omits  to 
give  a  prominent  place,  as  a  factor,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  volunteers  on  both  sides,  who,  in  ac- 
quiring the  steadiness  and  order  of  regulars,  never 
lost  their  personal  interest  in  the  contest  or  their 
personal  pride  of  manhood  as  a  sustaining  force 
under  trying  conditions.  If  either  side  had  lacked 
this  element  of  personal  heroism  on  the  part  of  its 
men  it  would  have  been  driven  from  the  field  long 
before  the  spring  of  1865.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
most  important  duty  of  those  who  now  furnish 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  ultimate  history  of 
our  war  will  be  constructed  is  to  emphasize  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
illustrate  the  part  which  the  high  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  volunteers  in  the  ranks  played  in  deter- 
mining the  events  of  the  contest.  For  that  reason 
I  like  to  record  one  incident  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  Cold  Harbor. 

Immediately  opposite  the  position  occupied  by 
the  battery  to  which  I  belonged,  and  about  six 
or  eight  hundred  yards  distant  across  an  open 
field,  lay  a  Federal  battery,  whose  commander 
was  manifestly  a  man  deeply  in  earnest  for  other 
and  higher  reasons  than  those  that  govern  the  pro- 
fessional soldier :  a  man  who  fought  well  because 
he  fought  in  what  he  felt  to  be  his  own  cause  and 
quarrel.  His  guns  and  ours  were  engaged  almost 
continuously  in  an  artillery  duel,  so  that  I  became 
specially  interested  in  him,  particularly  as  the  ex- 
treme precision  of  his  fire  indicated  thoroughness 
and  conscientiousness  of  work  for  months  before 
the  campaign  began.  One  day  —  whether  before 
or  after  the  great  assault  I  cannot  now  remember 
—  that  part  of  our  line  which  lay  immediately  to 
the  left  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  battery  to 
which  I  belonged  was  thrown  forward  to  force  the 
opposing  Federal  line  back.  It  was  the  only  large 
movement  in  the  way  of  a  charge  over  perfectly 
open  ground  that  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  observe 
with  an  unobstructed  view,  and  merely  as  a  spec- 
tator. When  we,  with  a  few  well-aimed  shells,  had 
fired  a  barn  that  stood  between  the  lines,  and 


driven  a  multitude  of  sharp-shooters  out  of  it,  the 
troops  to  our  left  leaped  over  their  works  and  with 
a  cheer  moved  rapidly  across  the  field.  The  resist- 
ance made  to  their  advance  was  not  very  deter- 
mined,— probably  the  Federal  line  at  that  point 
had  been  weakened  by  concentration  elsewhere, — 
and  after  a  brief  struggle  our  men  crossed  the  slight 
Federal  earth-works  and  pressed  their  adversaries 
back  into  the  woods  and  beyond  my  view.  It  was  a 
beautiful  operation  to  look  at,  and  one  the  like  of 
which  a  soldier  rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  see 
so  well ;  but  my  attention  was  specially  drawn  to 
the  situation  of  the  artillery  commander,  to  whom 
I  have  referred  as  posted  immediately  in  our 
front.  His  position  was  the  pivot,  the  point  where 
the  Federal  line  was  broken  to  a  new  angle,  when 
that  part  of  it  which  lay  upon  his  right  hand  was 
pressed  back  while  that  on  his  left  remained  sta- 
tionary. He  fought  like  a  Turk  or  a  tiger.  He 
directed  the  greater  part  of  his  rapid  fire  upon  the 
advancing  line  of  Confederates,  but  turned  a  gun 
every  few  moments  upon  our  battery,  apparently 
by  way  of  letting  us  know  that  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  our  attentions,  even  when  he  was  so  busily 
engaged  elsewhere.  The  bending  back  of  the  line 
on  his  right  presently  subjected  him  to  a  murder- 
ous fire  upon  the  flank  and  rear,  a  fire  against 
which  he  had  no  protection  whatever,  while  we 
continued  a  furious  bombardment  from  the  front. 
His  position  was  plainly  an  untenable  one,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover  with  a  strong  glass,  he  was 
for  a  time  without  infantry  support.  But  he  held 
his  ground  and  continued  to  fight  in  spite  of  all, 
firing  at  one  time  as  from  two  faces  of  an  acute 
triangle.  His  determination  was  superb,  and  the 
coolness  of  his  gunners  and  cannoneers  was  wor- 
thy of  the  unbounded  admiration  which  we,  their 
enemies,  felt  for  them.  Their  firing  increased 
in  rapidity  as  their  difficulties  multiplied,  but  it 
showed  no  sign  of  becoming  wild  or  hurried. 
Every  shot  went  straight  to  the  object  against 
which  it  was  directed  ;  every  fuse  was  accurately 
timed,  and  every  shell  burst  where  it  was  intended 
to  burst.  I  remember  that  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
contest  there  came  into  my  mind  Bulwer's  superb 
description  of  Warwick's  last  struggle,  in  which 
he  says  that  around  the  king-maker's  person  there 
"centered  a  little  war,"  and  I  applied  the  phrase 
to  the  heroic  fellow  who  was  so  superbly  fighting 
against  hopeless  odds  immediately  in  front  of  me. 
Several  of  his  guns  were  dismounted,  and  his 
dead  horses  were  strewn  in  rear.  The  loss  among 
his  men  w7as  appalling,  but  he  fought  on  as  coolly 
as  before,  and  with  our  glasses  we  could  see  him 
calmly  sitting  on  his  large  gray  horse  directing 
the  work  of  his  gunners  and  patiently  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  infantry  support,  without  which 
he  could  not  withdraw  his  guns.  It  came  at  last, 
and  the  batteries  retired  to  the  new  line. 

When  the  battalion  was  gone  and  the  brief 
action  over,  the  wreck  that  was  left  behind  bore 
sufficient  witness  of  the  fearfulness  of  the  fire  so 
coolly  endured.  The  large  gray  horse  lay  dead 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  we  preferred  to  believe  that 
his  brave  rider  was  still  alive  to  receive  the  pro- 
motion which  he  had  unquestionably  won. 
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hile  Torbert  and  Gregg  had  been  engaged 
near  Cold  Harbor,  Wilson  had  been  operating 
on  our  right  Hank.  He  fought  at  Mechump's  Creek 
on  May  31st,  1864;  Ashland,  June  1st;  and 
Hawes's  Shop  and  Totopotomoy  Creek,  June  2d. 
The  fight  at  Ashland  was  brought  on  by  Mcintosh, 
in- a  successful  dash  at  the  railroad  bridges  over 
the  South  Anna.  The  permanent  injury  of  Lee's 
lines  of  supply  was  an  important  element  in  Grant's 
purposes.  To  this  end,  on  the  26th  of  May,  Hunter 
was  directed  to  move  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  Lynchburg,  cut  the  canal,  and  return  over  the 
Lynchburg  branch  of  the  Virginia  Central  to  Char- 
lottesville, where  it  was  expected  he  would  meet 
Sheridan. 

That  officer  was  again  to  "cut  loose"  from  the 
army,  and,  after  tearing  up  the  Virginia  Central 
near  Gordousville,  to  cooperate  with  Hunter,  if 
practicable.  In  obedience  to  instructions  Sheri- 
dan, with  the  divisions  of  Torbert  and  Gregg,  num- 
bering, exclusive  of  non-combatants,  about  eight 
thousand  men,  started  (June  7th)  from  New  Castle 
on  the  Pamunkey,  crossed  that  river  on  pontoons, 
moved  rapidly  via  Aylett's,  Polecat  Station,  Chiles- 
burg,  New  Market,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Young's  Bridge, 
crossed  the  South  Anna  at  Becker's  Store,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  at  Buck 
Childs's,  three  miles  from  Trevilian  Station.  On 
the  march,  whenever  the  column  passed  near  the 
railroad  it  was  cut  in  several  places.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  the  roads  heavy  with  dust,  causing 
the  weaker  horses  to  drop  out;  in  all  cases  where 
this  occurred  the  disabled  animals  were  shot  by 
the  rear-guard.  As  on  the  Richmond  raid,  trans- 
portation and  supplies  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  entire  train,  including  ammunition 
wagons  and  ambulances,  not  exceeding  125  ve- 
hicles. Two  days'  short  forage,  carried  on  the 
saddle,  three  days'  rations,  and  one  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  carried  by  each  trooper. 
While  moving  along  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
Sheridan  heard  that  the  infantry  of  Breckinridge 
was  en  route  to  Gordonsville,  and  that  the  cavalry 
of  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee  were  in  pursuit  of 
Sheridan's  column,  and  straining  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  objective  point  first. 

Sheridan's  intention  was  to  cut  the  main  line  of 
the  Virginia  Central  at  Trevilian  Station,  and  the 
Lynchburg  branch  at  Charlottesville.  At  dawn  of 
the  11th  of  June  shots  were  interchanged  by  the 
pickets  near  Trevilian.  Custer  was  sent  with  his 
brigade  by  a  wood-road  to  the  left  to  strike  the 
Louisa  Court  House  road,  and  move  up  to  the 
first-named  station  from  the  east,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  Torbert's  division  approached  that 
point  from  the  north-east.  The  bulk  of  Sheridan's 
command,  preceded  by  the  Reserve  Brigade  (Mer- 
ritt's),  passed  through  our  picket  line,  and  as  the 
leading  regiment,  2d  United  States  Cavalry,  took  the 
trot  it  encountered  a  patrol,  or  advance-guard,  of 


the  enemy.  This  was  driven  back,  and  several  pris- 
oners taken,  who  stated  that  they  belonged  to  the 
brigade  of  General  M.  C.  Butler,  of  Hampton's  cav- 
alry. The  Reserve  Brigade  advanced  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther,  when  it  found  the  enemy  in  force, 
dismounted,  in  a  piece  of  timber,  which  extended 
across  the  road  for  some  distance.  Our  cavalry 
was  partly  dismounted,  and  the  entire  First  Di- 
vision became  engaged.  Merritt  reported  that 
"the  enemy  was  driven  through  a  thick,  tangled 
brushwood  for  over  two  miles  to  Trevilian  Station  ; 
but  not  without  serious  loss  to  ourselves,  though 
we  inflicted  heavy  punishment  on  the  adversary 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Among  his 
wounded  was  General  Rosser  ;  a  colonel  command- 
ing brigade  was  killed, —  his  body,  together  with 
most  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  falling 
into  our  hands.  Few  less  than  two  hundred  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  the  brigade.  The  enemy's  re- 
treat finally  became  a  rout ;  led  horses,  mounted 
men,  and  artillery  all  fled  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  Williston,  with  his  battery,  did  excel- 
lent practice  with  his  guns,  planting  shells  in  the 
midst  of  the  confused  mass  of  the  enemy.  Trevil- 
ian Station  was  thus  gained.  In  this  retreat  part 
of  the  enemy  went  toward  Gordonsville,  whilst  frag- 
ments were  driven  off  on  the  road  to  Louisa  Court 
House.  In  their  headlong  career  these  latter  came 
in  contact  with  the  First  Brigade,  which,  being  en- 
gaged toward  its  rear  by  the  advance  of  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  division,  coming  from  Louisa  Court  House, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  some  captures  it  had 
made  from  the  led  horses  and  trains  of  the  force 
that  was  engaging  the  rest  of  the  division." 

General  Custer's  operations  are  described  by 
Colonel  A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  then  commanding 
Horse  Battery  "M,"  2d  United  States  Artillery: 

"  We  moved  out  about  6  :30  A.  m.,  the  battery  follow- 
ing the  leading  regiment.  As  the  command  struck  the 
road  we  discovered  the  impedimenta  of  a  cavalry  col- 
umn, pack-mules,  ambulances,  wagons,  etc.,  all  of  which 
we  captured  and  sent  to  our  rear  a  short  distance.  The 
enemy,  which  turned  out  to  he  Hampton's  division  go- 
ing toward  Gordonsville  ahead  of  us,  halted  and  began 
to  form.  I  was  ordered  to  bring  two  guns  forward  to  a 
position  selected  by  General  Custer ;  found  Custer  at  a 
high  board-fence,  which  separated  him  from  the  station 
(Trevilian).  He  told  me  to  bring  one  gun  on  the  road 
and  bring  the  other  to  where  he  stood  with  his  staff, 
mounted.  I  took  up  the  gun  and  placed  it  in  position, 
pointing  at  the  board-fence,  from  which  we  were  to 
knock  the  boards  to  enable  us  to  enfilade  a  battery  of 
the  enemy.  Number  one  at  the  gun  had  his  axe  uplifted 
in  the  act  of  striking,  when  we  discovered  a  line  of  dis- 
mounted rebel  cavalry  getting  over  a  rail-fence,  about 
a  hundred  yards  on  our  right.  Custer  ordered  every 
one  '  to  get  out  of  there,'—  and  we  lost  no  time." 

In  the  meanwhile  part  of  Hampton's  force  at- 
tacked Custer,  killing  some  of  the  men  and  horses 
of  the  battery  before  it  could  gallop  into  a  more  fa- 
vorable position  and  open  on  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Alger,  5th  Michigan  Cavalry,  got  in  between 
Hampton's  dismounted  men  and  their  led  horses, 
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J  See  "Sheridan's  Richmond  Raid,"  p.  188,  of  which  this  article  is  a  continuation,  for  a  map  giving 
Sheridan's  route  in  the  Trevilian  raid.—  Editors. 
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capturing  about  350  men  and  horses.  Custer  sent 
his  captures  to  his  rear, — that  is,  toward  Louisa 
Court  House,  —  where  also  were  parked  his  wagons 
and  the  caissons  of  Pennington's  battery.  It  was 
supposed  that  Hampton's  entire  force  was  then  in 
front.  It  appears,  however,  that  Fitz  Lee,  who 
should  have  been  closed  up  on  Hampton,  was  late 
in  getting  out  that  morning,  and  Custer,  without 
knowing  it,  struck  the  road  between  them.  When 
Lee  attempted  to  close  up  he  espied  a  wagon-train, 
caissons,  etc.  (Custer's),  and  obligingly  took  them 
under  his  protection.  The  spoil  included  all  of 
Custer's  captures  (except  two  hundred  prisoners), 
his  headcpiarters  wagon,  and  his  colored  cook, 
"Eliza,"  who  usually  occupied  an  antique  ruin  of 
a  family  carriage  on  the  march,  and  was  called  by 
the  soldiers  "  the  Queen  of  Sheba."  In  one  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  fight  that  day  "the  Queen"  es- 
caped, and  came  into  camp  with  her  employer's 
valise,  which  she  had  managed  to  secure. 

While  moving  upon  the  rear  of  the  First  Brigade, 
Fitz  Lee's  men  also  espied  one  of  Pennington's 
guns  in  a  tempting  spot ;  they  drove  away  its  slight 
support  and  captured  the  piece,  but  the  limber  and 
most  of  the  artillerymen  escaped.  Upon  report- 
ing this  loss,  Pennington  said  he  thought  the 

enemy  intended  to  keep  it.     "I'll  be  d  d  if 

they  do,"  responded  his  irate  chief;  and  collecting 
some  thirty  men,  Custer  led  them  in  person  where 
the  gun  was  being  hauled  off  by  hand.  Failing 
in  his  first  attempt,  he  dismounted  every  other 
man  of  a  lot  of  horse-holders  near,  and,  aided  by 
several  mounted  staff-officers,  charged  and  recov- 
ered the  gun. 

The  First  Brigade  of  Gregg's  Division  guarded 
the  corps  train  and  the  rear ;  the  Second  Brigade 
(Irvin  Gregg's)  was  put  in  on  the  left  of  Torbert, 
and  by  vigorously  attacking  Fitz  Lee  enabled 
Custer  to  retire  in  good  order  and  rejoin  the  First 
Division. 

Torbert  tried  to  communicate  with  Custer  sev- 
eral times,  without  success  until  after  noon,  when 
Captain  Dana,  assistant  adjutant-general,  managed 
to  reach  the  isolated  brigade,  which  he  found  in  a 
tight  place  ;  it  formed  a  hollow  triangle  pressed  on 
all  sides,  but  was  banging  away  cheerfully.  At  one 
time  Custer's  color-bearer  was  killed,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  capture  of  the  flag  the  brigade  commander 
tore  it  from  the  staff  and  thrust  it  in  his  bosom. 
Finally  about  5  p.  M.  the  brigade  was  extricated 
and  took  position  to  Merritt's  left  rear.  Fitz  Lee 
now  faced  the  Union  left  flank,  his  line  being  per- 
pendicular to  Merritt's.  The  two  parts  of  the 
Union  line  formed  a  right  angle;  the  Reserve  Bri- 
gade occupying  the  right  of  the  line  to  the  vertex 
of  the  angle,  the  Second  Brigade  on  its  left  occu- 
pying part  of  the  other  line  with  the  Second  Di- 
vision, and  the  First  (Custer's)  Brigade  formed  en 
echelon  to  the  left  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  11th 
the  enemy  retired  toward  Gordonsville. 

The  morning  of  the  12th  was  spent  in  a  thor- 
ough destruction  of  the  railroad  for  five  miles, 
from  Louisa  Court  House  to  a  point  one  mile  west 
of  Trevilian.  At  3  P.  M.  Torbert  advanced  toward 
Gordonsville  to  find  the  most  direct  route  by  which 
to  return.    He  found  the  enemy   strongly  in- 


trenched across  his  path.  The  Confederate  line 
faced  to  the  east,  Fitz  Lee  being  on  the  right,  per- 
pendicular to  the  railroad.    Merritt  says : 

"  The  Reserve  Brigade  was  ordered  to  attack  the  en- 
emy's left,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  First  Brigade 
should  cooperate  on  our  left,  while  the  Second  Brigade 
was  held  in  reserve.  The  Reserve  Brigade  went  in  on 
an  open  held  to  its  right  and  attacked  the  enemy's  left 
flank  vigorously.  It  was  slow  work,  however,  and  as 
the  enemy  was  not  pressed  on  the  left,  he  concentrated 
his  force  on  the  brigade,  and  by  larger  numbers 
and  fresh  troops  gave  the  command  as  much  as  it 
could  attend  to.  .  .  .  In  thus  advancing,  the  right 
of  the  brigade  was  so  swung  around  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  attack  on  its  wing.  This  he  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of,  when  a  squadron  of  the 
2d  Cavalry,  my  only  remaining  mounted  support  to 
the  battery,  was  thrown  in  to  meet  the  attack.  Com- 
ing up  on  the  right  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  the  extreme  right  regiment  in 
line,  they  charged  gallantly,  and,  though  few  in  numbers, 
by  the  impetuosity  of  their  onslaught  drove  the  enemy 
back  and  protected  the  right  until  relieved  by  two  regi- 
ments of  the  Second  Brigade.  After  these  two  regiments 
got  in  position  this  squadron  (2d  United  States  Cavalry) 
was  withdrawn  to  again  act  as  support  to  the  battery, 
which  was  ordered  to  advance,  a  good  position  having 
been  gained  on  the  right.  Right  gallantly  did  the  battery 
come  up  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  we  being 
at  that  time  so  close  to  the  enemy  that  their  shells  all  flew 
far  over  us.  Planting  three  guns  of  the  battery  in  this  po- 
sition, where  it  dealt  the  enemy  heavy  blows,  Lieutenant 
Williston  moved  one  of  the  brass  12-pounders  on  to  the 
skirmish-line ;  in  fact,  the  line  was  moved  to  the  front  to 
allow  him  to  get  an  eligible  position,  where  he  remained 
with  his  gun  in  the  face  of  the  strengthened  enemy 
(who  advanced  to  its  very  muzzle)  dealing  death  and 
destruction  in  their  ranks  with  double  loads  of  canister. 
It  was  now  dark,  and  I  was  directed  to  retire  the  bri- 
gade,  .   .   .   the  enemy  not  advancing." 

The  10th  New  York,  of  Davies's  brigade,  also 
distinguished  itself  in  the  assault ;  the  remainder 
of  Gregg's  division  continued  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad.    General  Hampton  says: 

"At  3 : 30  P.  M.  (12th)  a  heavy  attack  was  made  on  my 
left,  where  Butler's  brigade  was  posted.  Being  repulsed, 
the  enemy  made  a  succession  of  determined  assaults, 
which  were  all  handsomely  repulsed.  In  the  meantime 
General  Lee  had,  by  my  direction,  recnforced  my  left 
with  Wickham's  brigade,  while  he  took  Lomax's  across 
to  the  Gordonsville  road  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  on  his 
right  flank.  This  movement  was  successful,  and  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  heavily  punished  in  front,  when 
attacked  on  his  flank  fell  back  in  confusion.  I  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  to  follow  him  up,  but  it  was  daylight 
before  these  orders  could  be  carried  out,  the  fight  not 
having  ended  until  10  p.  m." 

Hampton  reports  a  loss  in  his  own  division  of 
59  killed,  258  wounded,  and  295  missing;  aggre- 
gating 612.    Fitzhugh  Lee's  losses  are  not  given. 

General  Sheridan  reported  this  day's  fight  as 

"by  far  the  most  brilliant  one  of  the  present  campaign. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  very  heavy.  My  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  will  be  about  575.  Of  this  number  490  were 
wounded.  I  brought  off  in  my  ambulances  377  —  all  that 
could  be  transported.  The  remainder  were,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  rebel  wounded  that  fell  into  my  hands,  left 
behind.  Surgeons  and  attendants  were  detailed  and  re- 
mained in  charge  of  them.  I  captured  and  have  now  witli 
me  370  prisoners  of  war,  including  20  commissioned 
officers.   My  loss  in  captured  will  not  exceed  150." 

From  prisoners  Sheridan  learned  that  Hunter, 
instead  of  coming  toward  Charlottesville,  was  near 
Lexington,  moving  upon  Lynchburg  ;  that  Ewell's 
corps  was  on  its  way  to  Lynchburg;  and  that 
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Breckinridge  was  at  Gordonsville.  &  He  concluded, 
therefore,  to  return.  During  the  night  of  the  12th 
the  command  moved  back,  recrossed  the  North 
Anna  at  Carpenter's  Ford,  unsaddled  the  horses 
and  turned  them  out  to  graze ;  the  poor  animals 
had  been  without  food  for  two  days.  The  enemy 
came  in  sight  but  once  during  the  entire  march  to 
West  Point  on  the  York  River,  from  which  place 
the  wounded  were  sent  by  transport  to  Washington. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  tender  care  bestowed 
upon  the  wounded,  and  the  humane  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  the.  commanding  general  and  his 
staff.  Every  kind  of  conveyance  was  utilized  to 
transport  the  disabled :  ordinary  army  wagons, 
ancient  family  carriages,  buggies,  and  gigs,  in  all 
stages  of  decrepitude,  were  appropriated  for  am- 
bulance purposes.  General  Sheridan  placed  his 
own  headquarters  spring-wagon  at  the  disposal  of 
the  medical  director,  Surgeon  Pease,  who  is  grate- 
fully remembered  by  hundreds  who  came  under  his 
treatment  at  this  time.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  the  prisoners  be  paroled  on  the  spot,  Sheridan 
replied,  "In  that  case  it  might  be  hard  to  convince 
people  that  we  have  captured  any."  In  order  to 
keep  them  up  with  the  column,  a  portion  of  the 
command  was  from  time  to  time  dismounted,  and 
the  prisoners  permitted  to  ride,  so  that  they  came 
in  as  fresh  as  their  captors.  A  large  number 
of  negro  refugees  attached  themselves  to  the  col- 
umn and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subsist- 
ence department.  General  Humphreys,  an  able 
and,  in  this  case,  impartial  critic,  says  (after  quot- 
ing the  reports  of  Sheridan  and  Hampton) : 

"  It  is  apparent  from  these  accounts  that  [on  the  11th] 
General  Hampton  was  defeated  and  driven  several  miles 
from  the  position  he  had  determined  to  hold  against 
Sheridan's  further  advance." 


"The  conclusion  of  Sheridan,  on  the  night  of  the  12th, 
was  evidently  sound ;  the  movement  of  Hunter  had 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  his  orders  in  the 
presence  of  Hampton." 

On  the  18th  of  June  Sheridan  learned  that 
supplies  awaited  him  at  White  House ;  which 
depot  he  was  ordered  to  break  up,  transferring  its 
contents  to  the  new  base.  On  the  1 9th  the  column 
crossed  the  Mattapony  at  Dunkirk,  and  on  the  20th 
its  commander  learned  that  White  House  was 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  It  was  guarded  by  a 
small  detachment,  made  up  of  invalids,  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  colored  infantry,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Getty,  who  was  en  route  to  join  his  permanent 
command.  Sheridan  moved  leisurely  to  the  spot, 
found  the  enemy  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
depot,  and  drove  them  away.  Having  made  all 
preparations  on  the  24th,  Sheridan  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Petersburg,  with  his  valuable 
charge  of  nine  hundred  wagons.  The  enemy,  foiled 
at  White  House,  were  in  an  ugly  mood.  On  this 
day  Torbert  was  in  front;  Gregg  was  on  the  flank, 
where  he  was  marching  parallel  with  the  train 
when  he  was  attacked,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  by 
Hampton's  entire  corps.  After  the  column  had 
started  Sheridan  was  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  change  the  orders  for  the  march.  A  courier  was 
dispatched  to  Gregg  but  never  reached  him,  and, 
largely  outnumbered,  Gregg  was  left  to  fight  alone. 
He  was  severely  handled,  but  lost  no  guns.  Gregg 
states  to  the  writer,  "In  this  engagement  the  light 
batteries,  commanded  respectively  by  Randol  and 
Dennison,  did  the  most  effective  work,  unsurpassed 
by  that  on  any  other  field."  Sheridan  reports, 
"  This  very  creditable  engagement  saved  the  train, 
which  should  never  have  been  left  for  the  cavalry 
to  escort." 


S»This  information  was  false.   It  is  now  known  that  Breckinridge  had  moved  on  Lynchburg. —  T.  F.  R. 
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At  daylight  on  the  29th,  having  seen  the  train 
safely  over  the  James  at  Wilcox  Landing,  the  Cav- 
alry Corps  crossed  and  went  into  camp  at  Windmill 
Point.  Here  a  little  rest  was  anticipated,  but 
hardly  had  they  unsaddled  when  Sheridan  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  relief  of  Wilson,  who,  return- 
ing from  a  raid  on  the  enemy's  railroads,  south  of 
the  James,  was  confronted  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  At  midnight  the  divisions  of  Torbert  and 
Gregg  reached  Prince  George  Court  House,  to  learn 
that  Wilson  had  returned  within  our  lines. 

Wilson's  small  division  bad  been  engaged  in  the 
varied  and  thankless  duties  of  an  infantry  auxiliary 
until  June  20th,  when  his  command  was  swelled 
to  5000  effective  men  by  the  addition  of  Kautz's 
division  (of  Butler's  army)  of  four  regiments. 

On  the  22d  Wilson  started  under  orders  from 
Meade  to  cut  the  Weldon  and  Southside  roads,  and 
to  continue  the  work  of  destruction  "until  driven 
from  it  by  such  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  you  can  no 
longer  resist."  This  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
He  moved  rapidly,  preceded  by  Kautz's  division, 
from  Prince  George  Court  House  to  the  Weldon  road, 
at  Reams's  Station ;  thence  (via  Dinwiddie  Court 
House)  to  a  point  on  the  Southside  road,  fourteen 
miles  from  Petersburg.  Here  W.  H.  F.  Lee  failed 
to  detain  the  leading  division,  but  did  interrupt  the 
march  of  Wilson  with  his  own  division,  under  Mc- 
intosh. Pushing  on,  with  the  loss  of  seventy-five 
men,  Wilson  further  destroyed  the  Southside  road. 
At  Burksville,  on  the  26th,  Kautz  inflicted  great 
damage.  Wilson  found  the  bridge  over  the  Staun- 
ton River  in  the  enemy's  possession  and  impass- 
able. He  then  turned  eastward,  and  moved  on 
Stony  Creek  Station  on  the  Weldon  road.  Here  he 
had  a  sharp  fight,  and  learned  from  prisoners  that, 
in  addition  to  a  small  infantry  garrison,  Hampton, 
just  returned  from  Trevilian,  was  in  his  front.  Wil- 
son withdrew  his  train  in  the  night,  and  headed  for 
Reams's,  where  he  had  good  reason  to  think  he 
would  find  Meade's  infantry.  On  the  way  he  was 
severely  handled.  Upon  reaching  Reams's,  Kautz, 
with  Wilson's  advance,  found  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy's  infantry,  and  by  the  time  Wilson  came 
up  he  was  virtually  surrounded.  Here  he  de- 
stroyed his  wagons  and  caissons,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  retire  via  Double  Bridges  on  the  Nottoway  River 
was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  artillery,  and  a 
general  stampede  ensued.  Kautz  returned  with  a 
fragment  of  the  command  by  one  route ;  Wilson, 
with  the  remnant  that  could  be  rallied,  by  an- 
other, and  after  meeting  with  many  difficulties  re- 
joined the  Cavalry  Corps  at  Lighthouse  Point,  July 
2d.  Wilson  had  been  absent  1  0  days,  had  marched 
300  miles,  and  had  destroyed  60  miles  of  railroad 
and  much  valuable  rolling-stock.  He  had  lost 
nearly  1000  men  and  16  guns.  It  is  stated  that 
General  Grant  declared,  however,  "the  damage  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy  more  than  compensated  for 
any  that  had  been  received." 

At  an  inspection  of  Wilson's  command,  soon 
after  its  return,  the  Corps  Inspector  was  struck  by 
the  variety  of  costume  worn.  Some  of  the  men 
were  literally  in  rags  from  too  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  bush  and  brier.  But  they  were  in  good 
spirits.    One  fine-looking  specimen  of  the  Ameri- 


can volunteer,  whose  arms  and  brasses  were  very 
bright,  paraded  in  a  pair  of  trousers  barely  cover- 
ing his  knees  and  barefooted.  "  Have  you  no  shoes 
or  stockings?"  demanded  the  astonished  inspect- 
ing officer.  "No,  sir!"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
grin ;  "not  this  side  of  Ohio." 

The  corps  remained  at  Lighthouse  Point  for  the 
next  twenty  days,  recuperating  after  more  than 
sixty  days  of  continuous  marching  and  fighting. 

The  final  operations  of  the  cavalry,  prior  to  Sheri- 
dan's transfer  to  the  Shenandoah,  were  not  the  least 
of  its  brilliant  services. 

In  connection  with  the  firing  of  the  Burnside 
Mine,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  Grant 
arranged  a  cooperative  demonstration  by  a  force 
under  Hancock,  to  consist  of  the  Second  Corps 
and  two  divisions  of  the  Cavalry  Corps.  This  force 
crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Point  of  Rocks  on  the 
night  of  July  26  th ;  the  bridge  being  covered  with 
hay  to  muffle  the  sound.  Before  morning  the 
James  had  been  crossed  at  Deep  Bottom,  and  some 
infantry  at  the  bridge  driven  away.  The  cavalry 
moved  toward  New  Market  and  Charles  City; 
Torbert's  division,  headed  by  the  2d  United 
States  Cavalry,  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets  on 
the  New  Market  road.  The  Second  Corps  recon- 
noitered  the  enemy's  works  in  the  direction  of 
Chaffin's  Bluff.  This  combined  advance  developed 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  in  Sheridan's 
front,  which  extended  from  New  Market  to  Mal- 
vern Hill  —  Gregg  being  on  the  right  of  the  line 
with  Kautz's  brigade  in  his  rear.  The  cavalry  line 
had  hardly  been  formed  when  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  attack  and  pressed  our  skirmish-line  back 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  along  which  the  dis- 
mounted men  lay.  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Harrison,  of 
the  Reserve  Brigade,  says  in  "Everglade  to  Caijon 
with  the  Second  Dragoons '' : 

"  The  enemy's  first  volley  passes  over  our  heads.  So 
closely  are  we  pressed  that  we  fear,  unless  reenforced 
speedily,  we  shall  lose  our  led  horses.  With  a  cheer  that 
makes  our  hearts  bound,  the  1st  New  York,  1st  United 
States,  and  6th  Pennsylvania,  on  the  run,  dismounted, 
form  themselves  on  our  shattered  line.  A  few  volleys 
from  our  carbines  make  the  line  of  rebel  infantry 
waver,  and  in  an  instant  the  cry  is  heard  along  our 
entire  line,  "  Charge ! "  "  Charge  ! "  We  rush  forward, 
firing  as  we  advance,  the  enemy's  colors  fall,  and  the 
North  Carolina  brigade  breaks  in  complete  rout,  leaving 
three  stand  of  colors,  all  their  killed  and  wounded,  and 
many  prisoners  in  our  hands." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  taken  at 
this  time.  This  counter-attack  was  made  by  the 
First  and  Second  divisions  simultaneously.  The 
affair  is  called  the  battle  of  Darbytown. 

The  enemy,  deceived  by  the  extended  front  of 
Hancock's  force,  at  once  sent  a  large  part  of  the 
Petersburg  garrison  to  succor  Richmond.  The 
illusion  was  kept  up  until  the  next  day,  when  prep- 
arations were  made  for  withdrawal.  On  the  30th 
this  was  effected.  On  August  1st  Sheridan  was 
ordered  with  two  divisions  to  the  Shenandoah. 

From  May  5th  to  August  1st,  1864,  the  casu- 
alties in  the  Cavalry  Corps  are  estimated  at  5500 
men,  and  the  expenditure  in  horses,  from  all  causes, 
about  1500.  Our  captures  exceeded  2000  men 
and  500  horses,  besides  many  guns  and  colors. 
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IN  June,  1864,  the  armies  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Potomac  were  confronting 
each  other  in  front  of  Richmond.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand of  the  latter,  had  ventured  to  move  upon  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy  and  take  it  from  the 
line  of  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock,  and  every 
step  of  his  inarch  had  been  contested  by  General 
Lee,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  , 
until  he  finally  turned  the  head  of  Grant's  column 
toward  the  James  River  and  compelled  him  to 
adopt  a  new  line  of  attack.  In  the  progress  of  these 
movements,  while  the  splendid  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  these  two  armies  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery  around  the  Confederate  capital,  Hunter 
was  moving  up  the  valley  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force  toward  Lynchburg  to  strike  at  the  rear  of 
Richmond.  On  the  5th  of  June  Grant  detached 
two  divisions  of  his  cavalry  under  Sheridan  toward 
Gordonsville  to  destroy  the  railroad  communica- 
tions between  Richmond  and  Gordonsville  and 
Lynchburg,  and  possibly  to  form  a  junction  with 
Hunter. 

My  brigade  consisted  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
South  Carolina  Cavalry,  then  recently  transferred 
from  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina,  where  they 
had  seen  little  active  service  in  the  field ;  and  this, 
with  Young's  and  Rosser's  brigades,  constituted 
Hampton's  division.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  June  we  were  encamped  not  far  from  Atlee's 
Station,  on  the  then  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  I 
received  orders  late  in  the  day  from  division  head- 
quarters to  have  my  command  in  readiness  the  next 
morning  "  for  extended  mounted  service."  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  June  we  marched  up  the  turn- 
pike toward  Beaver  Dam  Station,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  10th,  we  passed  Louisa  Court  House, 
and  bivouacked  not  far  from  Trevilian  Station. 
Rosser's  and  Young's  brigades,  the  latter  under 
command  of  Colonel  Wright  of  the  Cobb  Legion 
(General  Young  being  absent,  wounded),  were  in 
advance  of  my  brigade,  and  camped  higher  up  the 
road  toward  Gordonsville.  Besides  his  own  divi- 
sion Hampton  had  Fitzhugh  Lee's,  consisting  of 
Wickham's  and  Lomax's  brigades,  and  this  division 
was  in  our  rear,  toward  Loiiisa  Court  House. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  my  orders  were  to  be 
prepared  the  next  morning  at  daylight  for  action. 
Accordingly  at  the  dawn  of  day  we  were  mounted 
and  drawn  up  in  column  of  regiments,  prepared 
with  the  usual  supply  of  ammunition,  etc.,  for 
immediate  action.  It  may  be  well  to  state  just 
here  that  my  brigade,  about  1300  strong,  was 
armed  with  long-range  Enfield  rifles,  and  was,  in 
fact,  mounted  infantry,  but  for  our  sabers. 

General  Rosser  rode  down  to  my  bivouac  about 
sunrise  and  inquired  if  I  was  informed  of  what  we 
were  to  do,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  knew  nothing 
except  the  orders  above  recited,  to  be  prepared  for 
action  at  daylight,  and  that  I  was  awaiting  instruc- 
tions. Whereupon  he  proposed  that  we  ride  to 
General  Hampton's  headquarters  at  Netherlands 
house,  about  half  a  mile  below  Trevilian,  and,  if 


possible,  ascertain  his  plans.  General  Hampton 
informed  us  he  expected  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Clayton's  Store,  where  he 
would  engage  Sheridan.  Rosser  returned  to  his 
command,  and  General  Hampton  and  I  rode  from 
Netherlands  toward  Clayton's  Store,  on  a  road  that 
I  was  picketing,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoissance. 

We  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  railroad  when  we  were  met  by  Captain  Mul- 
ligan's squadron,  of  the  4th  South  Carolina, 
which  had  been  on  picket,  retiring  before  the  en- 
emy, by  whom  he  had  just  been  driven  in.  Gen- 
eral Hampton  then  ordered  me  to  bring  up  my 
brigade  and  attack  at  once,  telling  me  that  he  was 
expecting  to  hear  Fitzhugh  Lee's  guns  on  my  right 
on  his  way  up  by  another  road  from  Louisa  Court 
House.  I  sent  in  Captain  Snowden's  squadron  of 
the  4th  South  Carolina  to  charge  whatever  he  met, 
and  develop  the  force  in  front  of  us.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  a  heavy  column  of  Sheridan's 
command  was  moving  on  us,  and  I  thereupon  dis- 
mounted squadron  after  squadron  until  my  entire 
command  was  on  foot,  except  Captain  John  C.  Cal- 
houn's squadron  of  the  4th  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  we  were  soon  driving  the  enemy  before 
us  in  the  very  thick  woods.  I  heard  firing  on  my 
right  and  expected  every  moment  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Fitzhugh  Lee.  General  Hampton  also  in- 
formed me,  when  I  moved  in  from  the  railroad, 
that  he  would  hold  Young's  brigade  in  readiness  to 
reenforce  my  line  as  the  exigency  might  require. 
Consequently  I  went  ahead  until  the  enemy  had 
doubled  on  my  left  flank,  when  I  sent  to  the  rear 
for  Young's  brigade.  On  the  arrival  of  the  head  of 
Colonel  Wright's  column,  dismounted,  I  directed 
him  to  Colonel  Rutledge,  whose  regiment,  the  4th 
South  Carolina,  was  on  the  left,  and  paid  little  at- 
tention to  my  right,  where  Colonel  Aiken  was  sta- 
tioned with  the  6th  South  Carolina,  as  I  supposed 
it  was  protected  by  Lee's  division.  Colonel  Wright 
had  some  difficulty  in  the  thick  undergrowth  in  find- 
ing his  position  on  Rutledge's  left,  the  enemy  mean- 
time pounding  us  with  all  his  might.  While  we 
were  thus  struggling  with  a  superior  force  in  my 
front,  and  the  stubborn  fight  had  been  kept  up  at 
close  quarters  for  several  hours,  I  received  infor- 
mation from  the  rear  that  Custer,  with  a  mounted 
column,  had  moved  by  an  open  road  to  my  right, 
around  my  right  flank,  and  had  captured  some  of 
my  ambulances,  whereupon  I  received  orders  from 
General  Hampton  to  withdraw  and  mount  my 
command.  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  for 
Sheridan  was  pressing  me  in  front  and  gradually 
outflanking  my  line.  I  slowly  withdrew  by  mount- 
ing one  regiment  at  a  time  on  such  horses  as  we 
could  reach,  and  fell  back  to  a  point  not  far  from 
the  railroad.  On  reaching  a  position  where  the  doc- 
tors had  established  a  field  infirmary  under  a  large 
oak-tree,  I  found  some  ambulances  parked  and  the 
wounded  being  cared  for.  Meantime  Rosser  had 
thundered  down  the  Gordonsville  road,  charged 
and  scattered  Custer's  forces,  and,  together  with 
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a  charge  by  Captain  Calhoun's  squadron,  recap- 
tured what  he  had  taken,  and  besides  got  posses- 
sion of  Custer's  headquarters  ambulances  and  a 
number  of  his  horses  and  men.  While  I  was  mass- 
ing my  command  near  this  field  infirmary  I  received 
orders  from  division  headquarters  to  take  the 
Phillips  Legion  of  Young's  brigade  and  charge 
the  crossing  of  the  railroad.  This  I  did,  and  drove 
a  part  of  Custer's  brigade  in  confusion  into  a  field 
beyond.  About  the  time  I  had  reached  the  rail- 
road I  was  recalled  to  the  point  from  which  we 
had  started,  and  on  reaching  it  discovered  a  com- 
pact line  of  battle  of  blue-coats  advancing,  dis- 
mounted. I  must  mention  at  this  point  an  act  of 
gallantry  and  dash  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 
Lieutenant  Long,  of  the  6th  South  Carolina,  had  a 
small  mounted  detachment  acting  as  a  provost 
guard  ;  I  directed  him  to  charge  the  advancing  en- 
emy and  cheek  them,  while  I  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  ambulances  and  led  horses.  He  promptly 
obeyed,  and  of  course  had  many  of  his  saddles  emp- 
tied, but  he  accomplished  the  purpose  I  had  in  view. 

I  formed  a  new  line  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  running 
at  right  angles  with  the  position  I  had  occupied  early 
in  the  day,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Rosser,  and 
kept  up  the  contest  until  nightfall. 

My  command  camped  that  night  at  Green  Spring 
Valley,  two  or  three  miles  away,  with  light  rations 
for  the  men,  and  nothing  for  our  distressed  and 
worn-out  animals  but  bearded  wheat.  General 
Rosser  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  late  in  the 
afternoon,  while  we  were  driving  the  enemy  before 
us,  and  had  to  retire  from  the  field,  the  command 
of  his  brigade  devolving  upon  Colonel  Richard  H. 
Dulany,  of  the  7th  Virginia.   This  day's  operations 


ended  disastrously  to  our  arms.  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  claiming  too  much  for  the  gal- 
lant troops  under  my  immediate  command  when  I 
say  that  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  but  for 
their  stubborn  and  invincible  courage  must  have 
been  annihilated.  In  making  this  claim  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  others,  for  I 
am  confining  this  narrative  to  my  own  command. 

The  next  morning,  the  12th  of  June,  General 
Hampton  placed  me  in  command  of  his  division. 
The  command  of  my  brigade  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Rutledge.  Colonel  Aiken  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  engagement  of  the  day  before. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  I  posted  the  division  on  the 
railroad  near  Denny's  house,  about  a  mile  above 
Trevilian  Station ;  Rutledge  on  the  left,  Young's, 
still  commanded  by  Colonel  Wright,  in  the  center, 
and  Rosser's  on  the  right.  The  line  formed  an 
obtuse  angle  on  the  railroad  embankment,  and  ex- 
tended off  to  the  right  with  an  open  field  in  front, 
and  to  the  left  along  the  embankment.  Beginning 
at  the  railroad,  I  had  thrown  up  temporary  breast- 
works of  fence-rails  and  such  materials  as  were 
available.  The  6th  South  Carolina  occupied  the 
angle,  with  the  5th  and  4th  South  Carolina  regi- 
ments to  its  left  along  the  embankment,  and  Young's 
and  Rosser's  brigades  filling  up  the  space  to  the 
right,  with  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery  of  four 
guns  each  —  Hart's  and  Thomson's  —  stationed  at 
convenient  points  on  the  line. 

In  this  position  I  awaited  Sheridan's  attack, 
having  kept  scouts  well  to  the  front  to  watch  his 
movements.  Between  1  and  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  was 
advised  of  his  advance,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
him.  He  drove  in  my  skirmishers,  and  moved 
promptly  upon  that  portion  of  his  line  occupied  by 
Rutledge  with  my  brigade.  This  attack  was  re- 
pulsed without  much  effort.  The  second  attack 
was  made  with  more  vigor,  and  was  directed  sharply 
upon  the  angle  above  described,  where  the  6th 
South  Carolina  was  stationed.  This,  too,  was  re- 
pulsed ;  and  between  then  and  dark  five  distinct 
and  determined  assaults  were  made  upon  us,  mak- 
ing seven  in  all.  I  had  placed  two  brass  howitzers 
of  Thomson's  battery  just  in  the  rear  of  our  line, 
not  far  to  the  right  of  the  angle,  in  the  open  field. 
As  there  was  no  protection  to  the  men  who  served 
the  guns,  they  were  picked  off  and  shot  by  Sheri- 
dan's sharp-shooters  as  fast  as  they  could  take  their 
positions.  I  consequently  directed  Major  Chew, 
commanding  the  artillery  battalion,  to  have  the 
survivors  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  had 
to  rely  upon  Hart's  and  Thomson's  guns  stationed 
farther  to  the  right.  The  attacking  forces  would 
spread  out,  and  at  times  open  fire  along  our  entire 
front,  but  whoever  was  in  command  of  the  attack- 
ing column,  with  the  eye  of  a  good  soldier,  selected 
this  angle  for  his  most  determined  assaults.  On 
the  eve  of  every  attack  we  could  hear  in  the  woods 
preparations  for  the  onslaught,  the  sounding  of 
bugles,  words  of  command,  etc. 

Between  sunset  and  dark,  when  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  was  still  further  shrouded  by  the  smoke  of 
the  battle,  and  after  six  assaults  had  been  repulsed, 
we  heard  the  usual  preparation  for  another,  and, 
as  I  concluded,  the  last  desperate  effort.  Now 
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that  the  dusky  atmosphere  would  in  a  measure 
protect  the  cannoneers  from  the  sharp-shooters,  I 
directed  Major  Chew  to  reman  the  two  howitzers 
and  double-shot  them  with  canister,  as  I  believed 
the  enemy  would  emerge  from  the  woods  a  little 
more  than  a  stone's-throw  in  our  front,  cross  the 
fence  (which  they  had  not  previously  done),  and 
rush  for  our  line.  They  did  just  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  came  charging  out  of  the  woods  in  the 
open  field  and  into  the  railroad  cut  immediately  in 
our  front.  Before  the  canister  and  still  steady  fire 
of  our  carbines  and  rifles  the  enemy  fell  back  for 
the  last  time  before  the  deadly  aim  of  our  troops. 

At  one  time  during  the  progress  of  the  fight,  one 
or  two  of  Sheridan's  guns — as  we  were  informed, 
of  Pennington'*  battery — got  in  a  position  to  en- 
filade my  line  along  the  railroad  embankment  and 
were  playing  havoc  with  my  men.  I  called  Cap- 
tain Hart's  attention  to  it,  and  directed  him  to 
concentrate  the  fire  of  the  six  guns  to  our  right, 
and  endeavor  to  silence  Pennington's  enfilading 
fire.  This  was  done  with  great  promptness  and 
efficacy,  and  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced.  At 
another  time,  Sheridan's  sharp-shooters  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  houses  just  across  the  railroad  in 
our  immediate  front,  and  kept  up  a  destructive  fire 
upon  us  from  their  sheltered  position.  I  directed 
the  guns  to  be  turned  upon  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  set  fire  to  the  house  where  the  greatest 
number  of  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  had  assem- 
bled, and  it  was  consumed  by  fire.  Sheridan  must 
have  begun  his  retreat  soon  after  his  last  charge, 
about  dark.  Pursuit  by  my  command  was  out  of 
the  question.  We  had  been  engaged  in  this  bloody 
encounter  from  its  beginning  without  food  or  rest 
for  either  men  or  horses,  in  the  broiling  sun  of 
a  hot  June  day,  and  recuperation  was  absolutely 
necessary.  As  it  was,  I  was  not  relieved  and  did 
not  withdraw  from  my  lines  until  2  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  and  in  the  meantime  had  to 
care  for  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead. 

Sheridan's  forces  consisted  of  two  divisions,  the 
First  commanded  by  General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  and 
the  Second  by  General  D.  McM.  Gregg.    The  First 
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Division  was  composed  of  the  Reserve  Brigade, 
1st,  2d,  and  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry  (Regulars),  6th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  1st  New  York  Dragoons, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Wesley  Merritt, 
the  First  Brigade  consisting  of  the  1st,  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  Michigan  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-General G.  A.  Custer;  the  Second  Brigade, 
4th,  6th,  and  9th  New  York  Cavalry  and  17th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  T.  C. 
Devin.  The  Second  Division,  commanded  by 
General  David  McM.  Gregg,  was  composed  of  two 
brigades,  the  First,  commanded  by  General  II.  E. 
Davies,  consisted  of  the  1st  Massachusetts,  1st 
New  Jersey,  10th  New  York,  and  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Second  Brigade  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  and  consisted  of  the  2d 
Pennsylvania,  4th  Pennsylvania,  8th  Pennsyl- 
vania, 13th  Pennsylvania,  and  16th  Pennsylvania, 
making  twenty-two  regiments  in  the  two  divisions. 

Sheridan  had  four  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 
Batteries  H  and- 1,  1  st  United  States  (Regulars), 
Battery  D,  2d  United  States,  and  Battery  M,  2d 
United  States.  The  returns  of  May  31st,  1864, 
show  450  officers  and  9889  men  "present  for 
duty "  in  the  First  and  Second  divisions,  making 
a  total  of  10,337  officers  and  men. | 

Hampton's  command  consisted  of,  as  I  have 
stated,  Butler's  brigade,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
South  Carolina;  Rosser's  brigade,  7th,  11th,  and 
1 2th  Virginia,  and  White's  battalion  of  two  com- 
panies ;  Young's  brigade,  Cobb's  Legion,  ten  com- 
panies ;  Phillips  Legion,  six  companies  ;  Jeff  Davis 
Legion,  four  companies  ;  7th  Georgia  Cavalry,  ten 
companies,  and  Millen's  Georgia  battalion,  four 
companies.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  was  composed 
of  Wickham's  brigade,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
Virginia;  Lomax's brigade,  the  5th,  6th,  and  15th 
Virginia,  making  for  the  two  divisions,  thirteen 
regiments  and  three  battalions.  The  horse  artil- 
lery, with  Hampton  at  Trevilian,  were  three  bat- 
teries, Hart's  South  Carolina,  Thomson's  Virginia, 
and  one  other  Virginia  battery.  The  strength  of 
Hampton's  forces  cannot  be  given  accurately, 
but  is  estimated  at  about  5000  all  told. 

force  in  that  fight  at  8000.— Editors. 
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BY  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL,  C.  S.  A.,  OF  GENERAL  LEE'S  STAFF. 


During  the  winter  of  1863-64 
General  Lee's  headquarters 
'^Wubnm^'f      were  near  Orange  Court  House. 
I  wKmm^       They  were  marked  by  the  same 
^j^M^-Mi- Mi  '\       bare  simplicity  and  absence  of 
IB9B^^V  Wm       military  form  and  display  which 
^»  hBHSBPA     always    characterized  them. 
|  «fflRB^^-.;     Three  or  four  tents  of  ordinary 
■  Br^i      fpf'f-.    size,  situated  on  the  steep  hill- 
||\   A      f~       side,  made  the  winter  home  of 
Bsv  w-      himself  and  his  personal  staff. 

In  1       It  was  without  sentinels  or 

Ell     HHp  *       guards.    He  used  during  the 
jiiKt^J^-&>       winter  every  exertion  for  fill- 
iS  ills  ffiBlf       ™S  UP  the  thin  ranks  of  his 
W  mm  l|       army  and  for  obtaining  the  nec- 
~  Jit's  l8    S  <         essary  supplies  for  his  men. 
^istSsr^S*?         There  were  times  in  which  the 
situation  seemed  to  be  critical 
in  regard  to  the  commissariat. 
un,po„«  of  the  Maryland  The  supplies  of  meat  Were 

GUARD,  C.  S.  A.  brought  mainly  from  the  States 

south  of  Virginia,  and  on  some  days  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  had  not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  rations  ahead.  On  one  occasion  the  general 
received  by  mail  an  anonymous  communication 
from  a  Private  soldier  containing  a  very  small  slice 
of  salt  Pork,  carefully  Packed  between  two  oak 
chips,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  saying  that  this 
was  the  daily  ration  of  meat,  and  that  the  writer 
haviug  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  it  had  been, 
though  he  was  a  gentleman,  reduced  by  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  to  the  necessity  of  stealing.  The 
incident  gave  the  commanding  general  great  pain 
and  anxiety,  and  led  to  some  strong  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment. During  the  winter  General  Lee  neglected 
no  interest  of  his  soldiers.  He  consulted  with 
their  chaplains  and  attended  their  meetings,  in 
which  plans  for  the  promotion  of  special  religious 
services  among  the  men  were  discussed  and 
adopted. 

While  he  was  accessible  at  all  times,  and  rarely 
had  even  one  orderly  before  his  tent,  General  Lee 
had  certain  wishes  which  his  aides-de-camp  knew 
well  they  must  conform  to.  They  did  not  allow 
any  friend  of  soldiers  condemned  by  court-mar- 
tial (when  once  the  decree  of  the  court  had  been 
confirmed  by  him)  to  reach  his  tent  for  personal 
appeal,  asking  reprieve  or  remission  of  sentence. 
He  said  that  with  the  great  responsibilities  rest- 
ing on  him  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  and  distress 
of  such  applications,  and  to  grant  them  when  the 
judge  advocate-general  had  attested  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  the  court's  decision  would  be  a  se- 
rious injury  to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  army. 
Written  complaints  of  officers  as  to  injustice  done 
them  in  regard  to  promotion  he  would  sometimes 
turn  over  to  an  aide-de-camp,  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned phrase,  "  'Suage  him,  Colonel,  'suage  him  "  ; 
meaning  thereby  that  a  kind  letter  should  be  writ- 
ten in  reply.    But  he  disliked  exceedingly  that 


such  disappointed  men  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
his  tent  and  make  complaints  in  person.  On  one 
occasion  during  the  winter  an  officer  came  with  a 
grievance  and  would  not  be  satisfied  without  an 
interview  with  the  commanding  general.  He  went 
to  the  general's  tent  and  remained  some  time.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  departure  General  Lee  came 
to  the  adjutant's  tent  with  flushed  face,  and  said 
warmly,  "Why  did  you  permit  that  man  to  come 
to  my  tent  and  make  me  show  my  temper?"  The 
views  which  prevail  with  many  as  to  the  gentle 
temper  of  the  great  soldier,  derived  from  observ- 
ing him  in  domestic  and  social  life,  in  fondling 
of  children,  or  in  kind  expostulation  with  erring 
youths,  are  not  altogether  correct.  No  man  could 
see  the  flush  come  over  that  grand  forehead  and 
the  temple  veins  swell  on  occasions  of  great  trial 
of  patience  and  doubt  that  Lee  had  the  high, 
strong  temper  of  a  Washington,  and  habitually 
under  the  same  strong  control.  Cruelty  he  hated. 
In  that  same  early  spring  of  1864  I  saw  him  stop 
when  in  full  gallop  to  the  front  (on  report  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  enemy  against  his  lines)  to 
denounce  scathingly  and  threaten  with  condign 
punishment  a  soldier  who  was  brutally  beating  an 
artillery  horse. 

The  quiet  camp-life  at  Orange  had  been  broken 
in  upon  for  a  brief  season  in  November  by  Meade's 
Mine-Run  campaign.  In  this  General  Lee,  finding 
that  Meade  failed  to  attack  the  Confederate  lines, 
made  arrangements  on  the  night  of  December  1st 
to  bring  on  a  general  battle  on  the  next  morning  by 
throwing  two  divisions  against  the  Federal  left, 
held  by  Warren's  corps,  which  had  been  found  by 
a  close  cavalry  reconnoissance  to  present  a  fair 
occasion  for  successful  attack.  He  had  hoped  to 
deal  a  severe  blow  to  Meade's  army,  and  felt  very 
keenly  his  failure  to  carry  out  his  designs.  When 
he  discovered  that  Meade  had  withdrawn,  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  presence  of  his  generals,  "  I  am  too 
old  to  command  this  army ;  we  should  never  have 
permitted  these  people  to  get  away."  Some  who 
were  standing  by  felt  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
sighing  for  that  great  "  right  arm  "  which  he  threw 
around  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.  Both  armies 
returned  quietly  to  winter  quarters  and  rested 
until  May  4th,  when  Lee  marched  out  in  the  early 
morning  to  meet  the  Federal  army  which  had 
moved  under  its  new  commander,  at  midnight  on 
the  3d,  to  turn  his  right  flank.  He  took  with  him 
Ewell's  corps  (less  two  brigades  which  had  been 
detached  for  duty  elsewhere  during  the  winter) 
and  two  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  —with  artillery 
and  cavalry  —  leaving  Longstreet  with  two  divi- 
sions at  Gordonsville  (Pickett's  being  absent  below 
Richmond),  Longstreet's  third  division  and  An- 
derson's division  of  Hill's  corps,  on  the  Rapidan 
heights,  to  follow  him  on  the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  General  Lee,  though 
generally  reticent  at  table  on  military  affairs,  spoke 
very  cheerfully  of  the  situation,  having  learned 
that  Grant  was  crossing  at  Germanna  Ford  and 
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moving  into  the  Wilderness.  Jle  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  the  Federal  general  had  riot  profited 
by  General  Hooker's  Wilderness  experiences,  and 
that  he  seemed  inclined  to  throw  away  to  some 
extent  the  immense  advantage  which  his  great 
superiority  in  numbers  in  every  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice gave  him.  On  the  5th  Ewell  marched  on  the 
old  turnpike,  and  Hill  on  the  Plank  road,  and  the 
cavalry  on  a  road  still  farther  to  the  right  into  the 
Wilderness.  Lee  rode  with  Hill  at  the  head  of  his 
column.  He  was  at  the  front  in  the  skirmish 
at  Parkers  Store  and  moved  with  the  advance  to 
the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  which  became 
the  scene  of  the  great  conflict  on  the  Plank  road. 
Riding  on  in  advance  of  the  troops,  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  Generals  Lee,  Hill,  and  Stuart  and  their 
staff-officers,  dismounted  and  sat  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers deployed  from  a  grove  of  old-field  pines 
on  the  left,  thus  revealing  the  close  proximity  of 
Grant's  forces,  and  the  ease  of  concealing  move- 
ments in  the  Wilderness. 

Hill's  troops  were  soon  up  and  in  line,  and  then 
began  on  the  Plank  road  a  fierce  struggle,  nearly 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Ewell's  forces  on  the 
old  turnpike.  Thus  was  inaugurated  a  contest  of 
many  battles,  in  which  the  almost  daily  deadly  fir- 
ing did  not  cease  for  eleven  long  months. 

Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  under  Lee's  eye, 
maintained  themselves  well  against  the  heavy  as- 
sault of  the  Federal  forces  which  greatly  outnum- 
bered them;  Ewell's  corps  did  good  work  on  the 
old  turnpike  in  its  contest  with  Warren's  corps, 
and  Rosser's  cavalry  on  the  right  had  driven  Wil- 
son bai-k.  Lee  slept  on  the  field  not  far  from  his 
line  of  battle,  sending  orders  to  Longstreet  to 
make  a  night  march  and  reach  the  front  by  day- 
break on  the  6th. 

On  that  morning  serious  disaster  seemed  immi- 
nent. Longstreet  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  reen- 
force  Lee's  line  of  battle  in  the  position  it  held 
at  the  close  of  the  engagement  of  the  preceding 
evening.  Hancock's  well-planned  attack  on  our 
right  forced  the  two  Confederate  divisions  from 
their  position,  and  it  seemed  at  one  moment  that 
they  would  sweep  the  field.  Lee  gave  orders  to  get 
his  wagon  trains  ready  for  a  movement  in  retreat, 
and  sent  an  aide  to  quicken  the  march  of  Longstreet's 
two  divisions.  These  came  soon,  a  little  after  sun- 
rise, at  double-quick,  in  parallel  columns,  down  the 
Plank  road.  Lee  was  in  the  midst  of  Hill's  sullenly 
retreating  troops,  aiding  in  rallying  them,  and  re- 
storing confidence  and  order,  when  Longstreet's  men 
came  gallantly  in  and  reformed  the  line  of  battle 
under  his  eye.  Lee's  presence  at  the  front  aroused 
his  men  to  great  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  superb 
figure  as  he  sat  on  his  spirited  gray  with  the  light 
of  battle  on  his  face.  His  presence  was  an  inspira- 
tion. The  retreating  columns  turned  their  faces 
bravely  to  the  front  once  more,  and  the  fresh  di- 
visions went  forward  under  his  eye  with  splendid 
spirit.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  men  of  the 
Texas  brigade  (always  favorites  of  the  general), 
discovering  that  he  was  riding  with  them  into  the 


charge,  shouted  to  liim  that  they  would  not  go  OH 
unless  ho  went  back.  The  battle  line  was  restored 
early  in  the  morning.  Soon  afterward,  Ander- 
son's division,  which  had  been  left  on  the  Rapidan 
heights,  arrived  on  the  ground ;  and  a  successful 
assault,  which  carried  everything  before  it,  was 
made  on  Grant's  left.  The  Federal  troops  were 
driven  back,  with  heavy  loss,  to  their  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Brock  road.  Longstreet's  wounding, 
and  the  necessary  delay  in  the  change  of  com- 
manders, $  caused  loss  of  time  in  attacking  them  in 
this  position.  An  attack  made  in  the  afternoon 
failed,  after  some  partial  successes,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  breastworks.   The  rumor  which 
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General  Grant  mentions  in  his  "Memoirs,"  and 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  given  credence,  that 
"Lee's  men  were  in  confusion  after  this  attack, 
and  that  his  efforts  failed  to  restore  order,"  was 
without  foundation  in  fact.  On  the  same  after- 
noon, of  the  Oth,  a  successful  flank  assault  was 
made  by  Gordon,  with  three  brigades  of  Ewell's 
corps,  the  results  of  which  were  not  so  great  as 
hoped  for,  because  night  put  a  stop  to  his  further 
successful  rolling  up  of  Sedgwick's  line. 

The  Wilderness  fighting  closed  with  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  May. 

Lee's  grand  tactics  in  these  two  days  of  battle 
had  been  a  superb  exhibition  of  military  genius 
and  skill  in  executing  his  plan  of  throwing  his  lit- 
tle army  boldly  against  his  opponent,  where  his 
great  inferiority  in  numbers  would  place  him  at  the 
least  disadvantage  ;  where  manoeuvring  of  large 


j  R.  H.  Anderson  was  taken  from  Hill's  corps  to  command  Longstreet's,  and  Malione  assumed 
command  of  Anderson's  division.— Editors. 
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bodies  was  most  difficult,  and  where  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  artillery  counted  almost  for  nothing. 

The  failure  to  push  rapidly  the  successful  move- 
ment in  which  Longstreet  was  wounded  was  a 
serious  disappointment  to  General  Lee.  I  believe 
his  daring  spirit  conceived  the  signal  defeat  of 
Grant's  army,  and  the  driving  it  back  across  the 
Rapidan,  as  a  possibility  within  his  immediate 
grasp.    One  thing  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the 
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Confederate  lines  in  these  engagements  is  worthy 
of  note,  namely,  the  large  gap  between  Ewell's 
right  and  Longstreet  and  Hill's  left.  I  had  oc- 
casion, on  being  sent  with  orders  to  General  Ewell 
on  the  6th,  to  ride  across  this  lonesome  interval 
of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  to  meet  or  see  no  one, 
except  two  Federal  soldiers,  who  had  found  it 
easier  to  desert  to  the  front  than  to  the  rear. 

The  quiet  on  the  7th  told  Lee  that  Grant  would 
move  on  around  his  left.  When  Grant  did  move,  the 
Confederate  general,  with  that  firm  reliance  upon 
the  steadfast  courage  of  his  men  in  fighting  against 
odds  which  had  never  failed  him,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent ability  of  a  small  body  of  his  troops  to 
hold  supei'ior  forces  in  check  until  he  could  come 
to  their  support,  sent  Anderson  with  Longstreet's 
two  divisions  to  support  Stuart's  cavalry  in  holding 
Spotsylvania  Court  House  until  he  could  come  up 
with  the  rest  of  his  army.  This  mutual  confidence 
between  the  general  and  his  men  was  a  striking 
feature  of  the  campaign,  and,  indeed,  a  prime 
necessity  for  any  possibility  of  success.  General 
Grant  sent  troops  to  occupy  Spotsylvania  Court 
House,  but  retained  Hancock's  corps  to  guard 
against  the  contingency  of  another  attack  from 
Lee  in  the  Wilderness.  Lee  had  evidently  won 
the  respect  of  his  foes  when,  with  his  smaller 
force,  reduced  by  two  days'  hard  fighting,  he 
could  employ  one  part  of  his  infantry  to  aid  in 
checking  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac on  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  and  at  the 


same  time  threaten  its  rear  in  the  Wilderness. 
Meanwhile  General  Grant  was  sending  to  Wash- 
ington for  reenforcements. 

Lee  sent  an  aide-de-camp  with  Anderson  under 
orders  to  keep  him  constantly  advised,  and,  follow- 
ing with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Spotsylvania  lines  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th.  And  Grant  again  found  himself  in  a 
position  which  required  hard  fighting  and  in  which 
he  could  not  use  to  great  advantage  his  superiority 
in  numbers  and  equipment. 

The  Spotsylvania  campaign  of  twelve  days  was 
marked  by  almost  daily  combats.  It  was  General 
Lee's  habit  in  those  days  of  physical  and  mental 
trial  to  retire  about  10  or  11  at  night,  to  rise 
at  3  A.  M.,  breakfast  by  candle-light,  and  re- 
turn to  the  front,  spending  the  entire  day  on  the 
lines.  The  9th  of  May  was  spent  by  both  armies 
mainly  in  strengthening  their  positions  by  throw- 
ing up  intrenchments.  The  day  was  marked,  how- 
ever, by  the  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was 
killed  by  a  Confederate  sharp-shooter.  He  was 
much  liked  and  respected  by  his  old  West  Point 
comrades  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  his  death 
was  a  real  sorrow  to  them.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  Hancock's  corps  made  an  effort  to  pass 
around  Lee's  left  wing  and  gain  a  position  on  his 
flank  and  rear.  This  was  repulsed  by  Early,  com- 
manding Hill's  corps  (Hill  being  ill).  Almost 
simultaneously  came  fierce  assaults  on  Lee's  left 
wing,  which  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
These  were  renewed  again  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  same  result.  The  heaviest  assault  was  made 
at  5  o'clock  by  Hancock  and  Warren,  and  again 
repulsed;  again  reorganized  and  hurled  at  Lee's 
lines  only  to  meet  with  a  still  more  bloody  recep- 
tion. In  one  of  these  attacks  a  small  portion  of 
the  Confederate  line  was  taken,  but  held  for  a 
short  time  only  by  the  assailants.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  and  hear  the  bravest  of  these  brave  men  who 
had  got  up  nearest  to  the  Confederate  lines  as  they 
lay  the  next  day  groaning  with  the  pangs  of  thirst 
and  pains  of  death,  when  to  relieve  them  was  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  active  sharp-shooting  of 
the  Federal  riflemen.  One  fair-haired  New  York 
youth  lay  thus  twenty-four  hours  near  the  Confed- 
erate intrenchments  before  he  was  relieved  from 
his  sufferings  by  death,  every  effort  to  bring  him  in 
having  been  rendered  unavailing  by  the  sharp  fire 
which  his  would-be  rescuers  met  at  the  hands  of 
his  comrades,  ignorant  of  their  kind  intentions. 
About  the  same  hour  at  which  these  last  assaults 
were  made,  there  was  a  heavy  attack  by  the 
Sixth  Corps  on  Ewell's  front,  near  Lee's  head- 
quarters for  the  day,  about  200  yards  in  rear 
of  Doles's  brigade,  which  captured  and  held  a 
portion  of  the  lines  for  a  short  time.  This  at- 
tack was  repulsed  and  the  line  recaptured  by  Gor- 
don, the  men  and  officers,  as  in  the  Wilderness, 
again  beseeching  Lee  to  go  to  the  rear,  and  shout- 
ing their  promises  to  retake  the  line  if  he  would 
only  go  back. 

The  11th  of  May  was  a  comparatively  quiet  day, 
as  there  were  no  regular  assaults  on  the  Confed- 
erate lines.  But  on  that  day  the  gallant  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  met  his  death  in  an  engagement  with 
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Sheridan,  whom  he  had  followed  up  from  Spot- 
sylvania and  boldly  attacked  with  greatly  in- 
ferior numbers  near  Richmond.  Stuart's  loss  was 
greatly  mourned  by  General  Lee,|  who  prized  him 
highly  both  as  a  skillful  soldier  of  splendid  cour- 
age and  energy,  and  a  hearty,  joyous,  loving 
friend. 

On  the  12th,  before  dawn,  came  Hancock's 
famous  assault  on  a  weak  salient  in  Ewell's 
front  —  the  solo  appreciable  success  in  attack  of 
all  the  hard  lighting  by  the  Federal  troops  .since 
they  crossed  the  Rapidan.  The  threatening  at- 
titude of  Hancock's  attacking  column,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  noise  of  the  preparations  going  on 
in  front  of  the  salient  during  the  night,  had  not 
been  communicated  to  General  Lee.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  disaster  was  the  first  news 
which  came  to  him  of  this  movement  of  the  enemy. 
He  galloped  forward  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning 
and  learned  the  extent  of  it  from  those  engaged  in 
rallying  the  remnants  of  Edward  Johnson's  division 
and  in  making  arrangements  to  check  Hancock. 
The  occasion  aroused  all  the  combative  energies 
of  his  soldier  nature,  and  he  rode  forward  with  his 
columns  toward  the  captured  angle.  His  generals 
expostulated  with  him,  and  his  men  cried  him  back 
shouting  their  promises  to  retake  the  lines.  The 
advance  of  Hancock's  troops,  after  his  successful 
assault,  was  checked  by  the  brigades  of  Hill's 
corps,  under  Early,  which  held  the  lines  on  the 
right  of  the  salient,  and  by  Ewell's  troops  on  the 
left  of  it. 

A  line  of  battle  was  formed  making  the  base 
of  the  triaugle  of  the  salient,  and  the  work  on  the 
retrenchment  (which  had  been  begun  the  day  be- 
fore as  a  new  line  to  remedy  this  weak  point  in  the 
lines)  was  pushed  rapidly  forward.  During  the  day 
General  Lee  sent  three  brigades  and  a  number  of 
batteries  of  artillery  to  reenforce  Eodes's  division, 
on  which  fell  the  main  task  of  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  and  recovering,  if  practicable,  the  salient  and 
the  eighteen  pieces  of  Confederate  artillery  which 
lay  silent  between  the  opposingliues  (having  arrived 
too  late  in  the  morning  for  effective  use  against 
Hancock's  assault).  In  that  narrow  space  of  the 
salient  captured  before  dawn  raged  the  fiercest  bat- 
tle of  the  war.  Lee's  position  during  the  day  was 
near  Early's  lines,  where  he  observed,  from  time  to 
time,  the  movements  of  the  Federal  troops  in  aid 
of  Hancock's  attack,  and  counter-movements  of 
Early's  troops.  He  was  with  the  artillery  when 
it  broke  Burnside's  assault.  Lee  was  present  dic- 
tating notes  and  orders  in  the  midst  of  his  guns. 
At  one  time  he  rode  at  the  head  of  Harris's  Missis- 
sippi brigade,  which  by  his  orders  I  was  guiding 
down  in  column  to  the  assistance  of  Rodes.  The 
men  marched  steadily  on  until  they  noticed  that 
Lee  at  their  head  was  riding  across  a  space  swept 
by  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy.  Then  were 
renewed  the  same  protesting  shouts  of  "Go  back, 
General  Lee,"  and  the  same  promises  to  do  their 
duty.  The  firing  in  the  battle  of  the  salient  did 
not  cease  until  far  into  the  night.  Hancock  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  lines  which 


he  had  captured,  holding  them  as  breastworks 
for  the  protection  of  his  troops.  The  Confederate 
front  at  the  close  covered  four  of  the  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery.  Lee's  retrenchment  in  rear  of 
our  battle-line  (which  rendered  the  salient  a  use- 
less capture)  had  been  completed.  The  wearied 
and  worn  Confederate  battalions  were  withdrawn 
to  this  line  late  at  night,  but  the  four  recovered 
guns,  after  being  dragged  off,  were  left  hopelessly 
stuck  in  a  swamp  outside  of  the  new  lines,  and 
became  Hancock's  trophies  after  all.  General 
Grant  did  not  leave  Hancock  unaided  in  this  fight, 
having  sent  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  corps  to  his  support. 
He  expected  much  from  Burnside  also,  but  Early's 
counter-movements  in  part  prevented  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  hopes.  I  have  gone  into  some  detail 
in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  battle  of  the  salient,  be- 
cause, as  perhaps  the  fiercest  struggle  of  the  war,  it 
is  illustrative  of  the  valor  of  the  troops  on  both  sides. 

On  the  18th  an  attack  was  made  on  Early's  left 
and  easily  repulsed,  though  some  of  the  assailants 
reached  the  breastworks.  On  the  19th  Ewell  was 
sent  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ny  to  threaten 
Grant's  communications.  He  met  some  Federal 
reenforcements,  and,  being  without  artillery  (find- 
ing the  ground  impracticable  for  it),  he  regained 
his  position  on  the  south  side  of  that  stream  with 
some  loss.  Hampton's  cavalry  brigade  and  battery 
of  horse  artillery  proved  of  great  assistance  in  his 
withdrawal  from  his  hazardous  position. 

The  battles  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House  closed 
with  the  19th  of  May.  It  gives  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  tremendous  contest  to  group  by 
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days  and  count  its  various  combats  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  :  On  May  5th,  three;  on 
May  6th,  four;  on  May  8th,  two;  on  May  10th, 
five ;  on  May  1 2th,  repeated  assaults  during  twenty 


4  The  news  of  Stuart's  fall  reached  General  Lee  on  the  12th. —  C.  S.  V. 
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hours  in  salient  and  two  combats  on  another  part 
of  the  line;  May  18th,  one;  May  19th,  one.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  on  these  fields  the  Confederate 
ordnance  officers  gathered  more  than  120,000 
pounds  of  lead,  which  was  recast  in  bullets  and 
did  work  again  before  the  campaign  of  1864  was 
closed. 

Lee,  discovering  that  Grant  had  set  out  on  the 
20th  of  May  on  his  flanking  movement  south- 
ward, immediately  marched  so  as  to  throw  his 
army  between  the  Federal  forces  and  Richmond. 
He  crossed  the  North  Anna  on  the  21st.  General 
Grant  arrived  on  the  23d.  Lee  would  gladly  have 
compelled  battle  in  his  position  there.  He  was 
anxious  now  to  strike  a  telling  blow,  as  he  was 
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convinced  that  General  Grant's  men  were  dis- 
pirited by  the  bloody  repulses  of  their  repeated  at- 
tacks on  our  lines.  Lee  had  drawn  Pickett  and 
Breckinridge  to  him.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
operations  on  the  North  Anna  he  succumbed  to 
sickness,  against  which  he  had  struggled  for  some 
days.  As  he  lay  in  his  tent  he  would  say,  in  his 
impatience,  "We  must  strike  them!"  "We  must 
never  let  them  pass  us  again  I"  "  We  must  strike 
them ! "  He  had  reports  brought  to  him  con- 
stantly from  the  field.  But  Lee  ill  in  his  tent  was 
not  Lee  at  the  front.  He  was  much  disappointed 
in  not  securing  larger  results  from  the  attack  which 
prevented  the  junction  of  Hancock's  and  Warren's 
columns  after  they  had  crossed  the  North  Anna. 

On  May  26th  Grant  withdrew  his  army  from  its 
rather  critical  position  on  the  south  side  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  moved  again  to  the  east,  down  the 
Pamunkey,  which  he  crossed  on  the  28th,  to  find 
Lee  confronting  him  on  the  Totopotomoy.  Grant 
had  received  reinforcements  from  Washington, 
and  had  drawn  Smith's  corps  from  Butler  in  Ber- 

i  The  first  dispatch  is  from  the  original  in  possession 
Davis  is  from  the  original  in  possession  of  the  Massa 


muda  Hundred.  This  corps  reached  him  at  Cold 
Harbor  on  June  1st.  On  the  30th  the  Confederate 
forces  were  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  left  at  Atlee's 
Station  confronting  the  Federal  army.  General 
Lee  was  still  sick,  and  occupied  a  house  at  night 
for  the  first  time  during  the  campaign.  As  one  of 
his  trusted  lieutenants  has  well  said:  "In  fact, 
nothing  but  his  own  determined  will  kept  him  in  the 
field ;  and  it  was  then  rendered  more  evident  than 
ever  that  he  was  the  head  and  front,  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  his  army."  Grant  declined  general 
battle  and  drew  eastward ;  and  after  several  lesser 
combats,  with  no  serious  results,  the  two  armies 
confronted  one  another  on  the  3d  of  June  at  Cold 
Harbor.  In  these  days  Lee  had  drawn  to  himself 
Hoke's  division  from  Beauregard,  and  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  Finegan's  Florida  brigade  and  Keitt's 
South  Carolina  regiment. 

The  days  from  May  30th  to  June  2d  were  anx- 
ious ones  for  General  Lee.  For  while  General 
Grant  had  easy  and  safe  communication  with 
Petersburg  and  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  com- 
manded all  the  Federal  troops  north  and  south  of 
Richmond,  he  commanded  only  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  and  was  compelled  to  communicate  his 
"  suggestions  "  to  General  Beauregard  through  Gen- 
eral Bragg  and  the  War  Department  at  Richmond. 
This  marred  greatly  the  unity,  secrecy,  and  celer- 
ity of  action  so  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
That  he  considered  this  separation  of  commands, 
and  the  consequent  circuitous  mode  of  communi- 
cation with  its  uncertain  results,  a  very  grave 
matter  is  plain  from  the  telegrams  which  he  sent 
at  this  time.  General  Beauregard  had  telegraphed 
from  Chester  (half-way  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg),  on  May  30th,  5  : 15  p.  m.,  as  follows : 

"  War  Department  must  determine  when  and  what 
troops  to  order  from  here.  I  send  to  General  Bragg  all 
information  I  obtain  relative  to  movement  of  enemy's 
troops  in  front." 

This  called  forth  the  following  telegrams :  ]> 

"Atlee's,  7%  p.  m.,  30th  May,  1864. 
"  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Hancock's  House  : 

"  If  you  cannot  determine  what  troops  you  can  spare, 
the  Department  cannot.  The  result  of  your  delay  will 
be  disaster.  Butler's  troops  will  be  with  Grant  to- 
morrow. R.  E.  Lee." 

"Atlee's,  7%  p.  m.,  30th  May,  1864. 
"  His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis,  Richmond : 

"  General  Beauregard  says  the  Department  must  de- 
termine what  troops  to  send  from  him.  He  gives  it  all 
necessary  information.  The  result  of  this  delay  will  be 
disaster.  Butler's  troops  (Smith's  Corps)  will  be  with 
Grant  to-morrow.  Hoke's  division  at  least  should  be 
with  me  by  light  to-morrow.  R.  E.  Lee." 

Indorsement. 
"Operator:  Read  last  sentence  'by  light  to-mor- 
row.' "  "  C.  S.  V., 

"  A.  A.  G." 

The  battle  of  the  3d  of  June  was  a  general  as- 
sault by  Grant  along  a  front  nearly  six  miles  in 
length,  and  a  complete  and  bloody  repulse  at  all 
points,  except  at  one  weak  salient  on  Breckin- 
ridge's line,  which  the  brave  assailants  occupied 

E  General  T.  F.  Rodenbough.  The  dispatch  to  Jefferson 
lusetts  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.— Editors. 
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for  a  short  time  only  to  be  beaten  back  in  a  bloody 
hand-to-hand  conflict  on  the  works.  The  Federal 
losses  were  naturally,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  large,  and  those  of  the  Confederates  very 
small.  The  dead  and  dying  lay  in  front  of  the 
Confederate  lines  in  triangles,  of  which  the 
apexes  were  the  bravest  men  who  came  nearest 
to  the  breastworks  under  the  withering,  deadly 
tire.  The  battle  lasted  little  more  than  one  brief 
hour,  beginning  between  5  and  6  A.  m.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
strengthening  their  own  lines  in  which  they 
rested  quietly.  Lee's  troops  were  in  high  spirits. 
General  Early,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June,  made 
two  efforts  to  attack  Grant's  forces  on  his  right 
flank  and  rear,  but  found  him  thoroughly  protected 
with  intrenchments.  On  the  12th  General  Hamp- 
ton met  Sheridan  at  Trevilian  and  turned  him  back 
from  his  march  to  the  James  River  and  Lynchburg. 
General  Grant  lay  in  his  lines  until  the  night  of 
June  12  th. 

On  that  night  he  moved  rapidly  across  the  penin- 
sula. The  overland  campaign  north  of  the  James 
was  at  an  end. 

Except  in  the  temporary  driving  back  of  Lee's 
right  on  the  morning  of  May  6th  before  the  arrival 
of  Longstreet's  divisions,  the  brief  occupation  of 
Rodes's  front  on  May  10th,  Hancock's  morning 
assault  on  May  12th,  and  a  few  minor  events,  the 
campaign  had  been  one  series  of  severe  and  bloody 
repulses  of  Federal  attacks.  The  campaign  on  the 
Confederate  side  was  an  illustration  of  Lee's 
genius,  skill,  and  boldness,  and  as  well  of  the 
steadiness,  courage,  and  constancy  of  his  greatly 
outnumbered  forces,  and  of  their  sublime  faith  in 
their  great  commander. 

After  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Lee  felt  strong 
enough  to  send  Breckinridge  toward  the  valley  to 
meet  Hunter's  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  to  de- 
tach Early  with  the  Second  Corps,  now  numbering 
some  eight  thousand  muskets  and  twenty-four 


pieces  of  artillery,  to  join  Breckinridge ;  he  also 
restored  Hoke's  division  to  Beauregard. 

When  Grant  set  out  for  the  James,  Lee  threw  a 
corps  of  observation  between  him  and  Richmond. 
Grant  moved  his  troops  rapidly  in  order  to  cap- 
ture Petersburg  by  a  coup  de  main.  Smith's  corps 
was  in  front  of  the  advanced  lines  of  Petersburg 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th.  The  first  brigade  of 
Hoke's  division  reached  Beauregard  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  Lee 
tented  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  near  Drewry's 
Bluff.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  his  troops  coming 
up,  he  superintended  personally  the  recapture  of 
Beauregard's  Bermuda  Hundred  line,  which  he 
found  to  be  held  very  feebly  by  the  forces  of  General 
Butler,  who  had  taken  possession  of  them  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Bushrod  Johnson's  division  by 
Beauregard  to  Petersburg  on  the  16th.  On  the 
17th  a  very  pretty  thing  occurred,  in  these  lines, 
of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which  evinced 
the  high  spirit  of  Lee's  men,  especially  of  a  division 
which  had  been  with  him  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, beginning  at  the  Wilderness,  namely,  Field's 
division  of  Longstreet's  corps.  After  the  left  of 
Beauregard's  evacuated  line  had  been  taken  up, 
there  remained  a  portion  the  approach  to  which 
was  more  formidable.  The  order  had  been  issued 
to  General  Anderson  commanding  the  corps  to 
retake  this  portion  of  the  lines  by  a  joint  assault 
of  Pickett's  and  Field's  divisions.  Soon  afterward 
the  engineers,  upon  a  careful  reconnoissance,  de- 
cided that  a  good  line  could  be  occupied  without 
the  loss  of  life  which  might  result  from  this  recap- 
ture. The  order  to  attack  was  therefore  withdrawn 
by  General  Lee.  This  rescinding  order  reached 
Field  but  did  not  reach  Pickett.  Pickett's  divi- 
sion began  its  assault  under  the  first  order.  The 
men  of  Field's  division,  hearing  the  firing  and  see- 
ing Pickett's  men  engaged,  leaped  from  their 
trenches, —  first  the  men,  then  the  officers  and  flag- 
bearers, — rushed  forward  and  were  soon  in  the  for- 
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midable  trenches,  which  were  found  to  he  held  by 
a  very  small  force.  On  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
battle  raged  along  the  lines  of  intrenchments  and 
forts  east  of  Petersburg,  between  Grant's  forces 
and  Beauregard's  troops,  who  made  a  splendid 
defense  against  enormous  odds.  About  dark  on 
the  17th  grave  disaster  to  the  Confederates 
seemed  imminent,  when  Gracie's  brigade  of  Ala- 
bamians,  just  returned  from  Chaffin's  Bluff  on  the 
north  side  of  the  James,  gallantly  leaped  over  the 
works  and  drove  the  assailants  back,  capturing  a 
thousand  or  more  prisoners.  Hoke,  too,  on  his  part 
of  the  lines,  had  easily  repulsed  Sinith's  assaults. 
This  battle  raged  until  near  midnight.  Meantime 
Beauregard's  engineers  were  preparing  an  interior 
line,  to  which  his  wearied  troops  fell  back  during 
the  night.  A  renewal  of  the  attack  on  the  lines  held 
by  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
had  been  ordered  by  Grant  along  his  whole  front 
for  an  early  hour  on  the  1 8th.  But  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Confederates  to  interior  lines  necessarily 
caused  delay,  and,  when  the  attack  was  made 
at  noon,  Lee  and  two  of  his  divisions,  Kershaw's 
and  Field's,  had  reached  the  Petersburg  lines. 
The  attack  made  no  impression  on  the  lines,  which 
were  held  until  the  evacuation  011  April  2d,  1865. 

To  some  military  critics  General  Lee  seemed  not 
to  have  taken  in  the  full  force  of  Beauregard's  ur- 
gent telegrams  in  those  critical  days  of  June.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  how  easy  it  was  for  General 
Grant  to  make  a  forced  march  on  Richmond  from 
the  north  side  of  the  James,  accompanied  by  a 


strong  feint  on  the  Petersburg  lines.  Then,  too, 
any  strategist  will  see  that  Petersburg,  cut  off  from 
Richmond  by  an  enemy  holding  the  railroad  be- 
tween the  two  cities  (or  holding  an  intrenched  line 
so  near  it  as  to  make  its  use  hazardous),  would  not 
have  been  a  very  desirable  possession.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  defense  of  Richmond  against  an  enemy 
so  superior  in  numbers  to  the  defending  army,  and 
in  possession  of  the  James  River  to  City  Point  as  a 
great  water-way  to  its  base  of  supplies,  was  sur- 
rounded with  immense  difficulties.  And,  in  fact, 
in  sending  back  Hoke's  division  to  Beauregard,  and 
in  approving  that  general's  withdrawing  of  Bushrod 
Johnson's  division  from  the  Bermuda  Hundred  line 
to  Petersburg,  Lee  thereby  sent  him  more  rein- 
forcements by  far  than  he  sent  to  Rodes  on  the 
12th  of  May  at  Spotsylvania,  when  that  general 
was  holding  the  base  of  the  salient  against  Han- 
cock and  Wright  and  Warren.  Besides  this,  Lee 
had  already  detached  Breckinridge's  division  and 
Early's  corps  to  meet  Hunter  at  Lynchburg.  And, 
after  all,  the  result  showed  that  Lee's  reliance 
on  his  men  to  hold  in  check  attacking  forces 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  did  not  fail  him 
in  this  instance  ;  that  he  was  bold  to  audacity 
was  a  characteristic  of  his  military  genius. 

The  campaign  of  1864  now  became  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  On  the  night  of  June  ISth  Hunter 
retreated  rapidly  from  before  Lynchburg  toward 
western  Virginia,  and  Early,  after  a  brief  pursuit, 
marched  into  Maryland,  and  on  July  11th  his  ad- 
vance was  before  the  outer  defenses  of  Washington. 


BELLE  PLAIN,  POTOMAC  CREEK,  A  UNION  BASE  OF  SUPPLIES.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  1864. 
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THE  GRAND  STRATEGY  OF  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF 

THE  WAR.  J 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN,  GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

ON  the  4th  day  of  March,  1864,  General  IT.  S.  Grant  was  summoned  to 
Washington  from  Nashville  to  receive  his  commission  of  lieutenant™ 
general,  the  highest  rank  then  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
that  was  conferred  on  Washington  in  1798.  He  reached  the  capital  on  the 
7th,  had  an  interview  for  the  first  time  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  9th 
received  his  commission  at  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  made  a  short 
address,  to  which  Grant  made  a  suitable  reply.  He  was  informed  that  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  come  east  to  command  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  his  personal  supervision  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On 
the  10th  he  visited  General  Meade  at  Brandy  Station,  and  saw  many  of  his 
leading  officers,  but  he  returned  to  Washington  the  next  day  and  went  on  to 
Nashville,  to  which  place  he  had  summoned  me,  then  absent  on  my  Meridian 
expedition.  ^  On  the  18th  of  March  he  turned  over  to  me  the  command  of  the 
Western  armies,  and  started  back  for  Washington,  I  accompanying  him  as  far 
as  Cincinnati.  Amidst  constant  interruptions  of  a  business  and  social  nature, 
we  reached  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that,  as  soon  as.  the  season  would 
permit,  all  the  armies  of  the  Union  would  assume  the  "  bold  offensive "  by 
"  concentric  lines  "  on  the  common  enemy,  and  would  finish  up  the  job  in  a 
single  campaign  if  possible.  The  main  "objectives  "  were  Lee's  army  behind 
the  Rapidan  in  Virginia,  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 

I  Re-arranged  from  "The  Grand  Strategy  of  railroads.  His  force  was  about  20,000  strong, 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  General  Sherman,  A  mounted  column,  numbering  about  7000  effect- 
printed  in  "The  Century"  magazine  for  February,  ives,  and  commanded  by  General  W.  Sooy  Smith, 
1888,  and  from  a  letter  by  General  Sherman  to  set  out  from  Memphis  on  the  11th  under  instrue- 
the  editor,  printed  in  that  periodical  for  July,  tions  to  drive  the  Confederate  cavalry  in  Northern 
1887.  The  figures  in  the  text  are  from  Phisterer's  Mississippi  southward,  and  sweep  down  the  Mobile 
"Statistical  Record."    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  and  Ohio  railroad  from  the  north  toward  Meridian. 

&  On  February  3d,  1864,  General  Sherman  This  column  failed  to  reach  Meridian  [see  p.  416], 

started  from  Vicksburg  with  two  columns  of  in-  and  on  the  20th  Sherman  abandoned  the  expedi- 

f  an  try  under  Generals  McPherson  and  Hurlbut,  tion,  and  put  his  troops  in  motion  toward  central 

and  marched  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  to  break  up  Mississippi,  whence  they  were  transferred,  later, 

the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Jackson  and  Selma  to  Vicksburg  and  Memphis. —  Editors. 
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On  reaching  Washington,  Grant  studied  with  great  care  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  organization,  strength,  qualities,  and  resources  of  each  of  the  many 
armies  into  which  the  Union  forces  had  resolved  themselves  by  reason  of 
preceding  events,  and  in  due  time  with  wonderful  precision  laid  out  the 
work  which  each  one  should  undertake.  His  written  instructions  to  me  at 
Nashville  were  embraced  in  the  two  letters  of  April  4th  and  April  19th,  1864, 
both  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  I  still  possess,  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  as  complete  as  any  of  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contained 
in  the  twelve  volumes  of  his  published  letters  and  correspondence. 

With  the  month  of  May  came  the  season  for  action,  and  by  the  4th  all  his 
armies  were  in  motion.  The  army  of  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe  was  his  left, 
Meade's  army  the  center,  and  mine  at  Chattanooga  his  right.  Butler  was  to 
move  against  Richmond  on  the  south  of  James  River,  Meade  straight  against 
Lee,  intrenched  behind  the  Rapidan,  and  I  to  attack  Joe  Johnston  and  push 
him  to  and  beyond  Atlanta.  This  was  as  far  as  human  foresight  could 
penetrate.  Though  Meade  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Grant 
virtually  controlled  it,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  he  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  at  noon  of  the  5th  attacked  Lee.  He  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of 
fighting,  "  killing,"  had  to  be  done  to  accomplish  his  end,  and  also  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  former  failures.  In  the  "wilderness"  there  was  no  room  for 
grand  strategy,  or  even  minor  tactics ;  but  the  fighting  was  desperate,  the 
losses  to  the  Union  army  being,  according  to  Phisterer,  18, 387,  J.  to  the  Con- 
federate loss  of  11,400  —  the  difference  due  to  Lee's  intrenchments  and  the 
blind  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  On  the  night  of 
May  7th  both  parties  paused,  appalled  by  the  fearful  slaughter ;  but  Grant 
commanded,  "  Forward  by  the  left  flank."  That  was,  in  my  judgment,  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  life ;  undismayed,  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  feeling  as  keen  a  sympathy 
for  his  dead  and  wounded  as  any  one,  and  without  stopping  to  count  his 
numbers,  he  gave  his  orders  calmly,  specifically,  and  absolutely — "  Forward 
to  Spotsylvania."  But  his  watchful  and  skillful  antagonist  detected  his  pur- 
pose, and,  having  the  inner  or  shorter  line,  threw  his  army  across  Grant's 
path,  and  promptly  fortified  it.  These  field  intrenchments  are  peculiar  to 
America,  though  I  am  convinced  they  were  employed  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul 
in  the  days  of  Caesar.  Troops,  halting  for  the  night  or  for  battle,  faced  the 
enemy ;  moved  forward  to  ground  with  a  good  outlook  to  the  front ;  stacked 
arms ;  gathered  logs,  stumps,  fence-rails,  anything  which  would  stop  a  bullet ; 
piled  these  to  their  front,  and,  digging  a  ditch  behind,  threw  the  dirt  forward, 
and  made  a  parapet  which  covered  their  persons  as  perfectly  as  a  granite 
wall. 

When  Grant  reached  Spotsylvania,  May  8th,  he  found  his  antagonist  in  his 
front  thus  intrenched.  He  was  delayed  there  till  the  20th,  during  which  time 
there  was  incessant  fighting,  because  he  was  compelled  to  attack  his  enemy 
behind  these  improvised  intrenchments.  His  losses,  according  to  Phisterer, 
were  12,564,  \  while  the  Confederates  lost  9000.    Nevertheless,  his  renewed 

|Later  official  compilation,  17,666. —  Editors.       \  Later  official  compilation,  18,399. —  Editors. 
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order,  "  Forward  by  the  left  flank,"  compelled  Lee  to  retreat  to  the  defenses 
of  Richmond. 

Grant's  "  Memoirs  "  enable  us  to  follow  him  day  by  day  across  the  various 
rivers  which  lay  between  him  and  Richmond,  and  in  the  bloody  assaults  at 
Cold  Harbor,  where  his  losses  are  reported  14,931  \  to  1700  by  his  opponent. 
Yet  ever  onward  by  the  left  flank,  ho  crossed  James  River  and  penned  Lee 
and  his  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  for  ten  long  months  on  the  pure  defensive,  to  remain  almost 
passive  observers  of  local  events,  while  Grant's  other  armies  were  absolutely 
annihilating  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

While  Grant  was  fighting  desperately  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  there 
were  two  other  armies  within  the  same  "  zone  of  operations  " —  that  "  of  the 
James  "  under  General  Butler,  who  was  expected  to  march  up  on  the  south 
and  invest  Petersburg  and  even  Richmond ;  and  that  of  Sigel  at  "Winchester, 
who  was  expected  to  march  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  pick  up  his  detach- 
ments from  the  Kanawha  (Crook  and  Averell),  and  threaten  Lynchburg,  a 
place  of  vital  importance  to  Lee  in  Richmond.  Butler  failed  to  accomplish 
what  was  expected  of  him ;  and  Sigel  failed  at  the  very  start,  and  was 
replaced  by  Hunter,  who  marched  up  the  valley,  made  junction  with  Crook 
and  Averell  at  Staunton,  and  pushed  on  with  commendable  vigor  to  Lynch- 
burg, which  he  invested  on  the  16th  of  June. 

Lee,  who  had  by  this  time  been  driven  into  Richmond  with  a  force  large 
enough  to  hold  his  lines  of  intrenchment  and  a  surplus  for  expeditions, 
detached  General  Jubal  A.  Early  with  the  equivalent  of  a  corps  to  drive 
Hunter  away  from  Lynchburg.  Hunter,  far  from  his  base,  with  inadequate 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  retreated  by  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio  River, 
his  nearest  base,  thereby  exposing  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  whereupon  Early, 
an  educated  soldier,  promptly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
marched  rapidly  down  this  valley  northward  to  Winchester,  crossed  the 
Potomac  to  Hagerstown,  and  thence  boldly  marched  on  Washington,  defended 
at  that  time  only  by  militia  and  armed  clerks.  Grant,  fully  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger, dispatched  to  Washington,  from  his  army  investing  Petersburg,  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  also  the  Nineteenth  Corps  just  arriving  from 
New  Orleans.  These  troops  arrived  at  the  very  nick  of  time, —  met  Early's 
army  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  and  drove  it  back  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

This  most  skillful  movement  of  Early  demonstrated  to  General  Grant  the 
importance  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  not  only  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  Lee's 
army  in  Richmond,  but  as  the  most  direct,  the  shortest,  and  the  easiest  route 
for  a  "  diversion  "  into  the  Union  territory  north  of  the  Potomac.  He  there- 
fore cast  around  for  a  suitable  commander  for  this  field  of  operations,  and 
settled  upon  Major-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had  brought  from 
the  West  to  command  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Sheridan  promptly  went  to  his  new  sphere  of  operations,  quickly  ascertained 
its  strength  and  resources,  and  resolved  to  attack  Early  in  the  position  which 
he  had  chosen  in  and  about  Winchester,  Va.    He  delivered  his  attack  across 

\Later  official  compilation,  12,737.— Editors. 
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broken  ground  on  the  19th  of  September,  beat  his  antagonist  in  fair,  open 
battle,  sending  him  "  whirling  up  the  valley,"  inflicting  a  loss  of  5500  men  to 
his  own  of  4873,  and  followed  him  up  to  Cedar  Creek  and  Fisher's  Hill.  Early 
recomposed  his  army  and  fell  upon  the  Union  army  on  the  19th  of  October, 
at  Cedar  Creek,  gaining  a  temporary  advantage  during  General  Sheridan's 
absence ;  but  on  his  opportune  return  his  army  resumed  the  offensive,  defeated 
Early,  captured  nearly  all  his  artillery,  and  drove  him  completely  out  of  his 
field  of  operations,  eliminating  that  army  from  the  subsequent  problem  of  the 
war.  Sheridan's  losses  were  5995  to  Early's  4200  ;  but  these  losses  are  no  just 
measure  of  the  results  of  that  victory,  which  made  it  impossible  to  use  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  as  a  Confederate  base  of  supplies  and  as  an  easy  route  for 
raids  within  the  Union  lines.  General  Sheridan  then  committed  its  protec- 
tion to  detachments,  and  with  his  main  force  rejoined  General  Grant,  who  still 
held  Lee's  army  inside  his  intrenchments  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

I  now  turn  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy  to  the  conduct  of  that  other 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  Raleigh,  which  with 
liberal  discretion  was  committed  to  me  by  General  Grant  in  his  minute 
instructions  of  April  4th  and  April  19th,  1864.  To  all  military  students 
these  letters  must  be  familial",  because  they  have  been  published  again  and 
again,  and  there  never  was  and  never  can  be  raised  a  question  of  rivalry  or 
claim  between  us  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  manner  in  which  we  played 
our  respective  parts.  We  were  as  brothers  —  I  the  older  man  in  years,  he 
the  higher  in  rank.  We  both  believed  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  the  success 
of  the  Union  cause  was  not  only  necessary  to  the  then  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  all  future  generations.  We  both  professed  to  be  gentlemen  and 
professional  soldiers,  educated  in  the  science  of  war  by  our  generous  Govern- 
ment for  the  very  occasion  which  had  arisen.  Neither  of  us  by  nature  was  a 
combative  man;  but  with  honest  hearts  and  a  clear  purpose  to  do  what  man 
could  we  embarked  on  that  campaign,  which  I  believe,  in  its  strategy,  in  its 
logistics,  in  its  grand  and  minor  tactics,  has  added  new  luster  to  the  old  science 
of  war.  Both  of  us  had  at  our  front  generals  to  whom  in  early  life  we  had 
been  taught  to  look  up, —  educated  and  experienced  soldiers  like  ourselves, 
not  likely  to  make  any  mistakes,  and  each  of  whom  had  as  strong  an  army 
as  could  be  collected  from  the  mass  of  the  Southern  people, —  of  the  same 
blood  as  ourselves,  brave,  confident,  and  well  equipped ;  in  addition  to 
which  they  had  the  most  decided  advantage  of  operating  in  their  own 
difficult  country  of  mountain,  forest,  ravine,  and  river,  affording  admirable 
opportunities  for  defense,  besides  the  other  equally  important  advantage  that 
we  had  to  invade  the  country  of  our  unqualified  enemy  and  expose  our  long 
lines  of  supply  to  the  guerrillas  of  an  "  exasperated  people."  Again,  as  we 
advanced  we  had  to  leave  guards  to  bridges,  stations,  and  intermediate  depots, 
diminishing  the  fighting  force,  while  our  enemy  gained  strength  by  picking 
up  his  detachments  as  he  fell  back,  and  had  railroads  to  bring  supplies  and 
reenforcements  from  his  rear.  I  instance  these  facts  to  offset  the  common 
assertion  that  we  of  the  North  won  the  war  by  brute  force,  and  not  by  corn-age 
and  skill. 
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On  the  historic  4th  day  of  May,  1864,  the  Confederate  army  at  my  front  lay 
at  Dalton,  Georgia,  composed,  according  to  the  best  authority,  of  about  45,000 
men  [see  also  p.  281],  commanded  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was  equal  in 
all  the  elements  of  generalship  to  Lee,  and  who  was  under  instructions  from 
the  war  powers  in  Richmond  to  assume  the  offensive  northward  as  far  as 
Nashville.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  he  would  have  to  conduct  a  defensive 
campaign.  Coincident  with  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as 
announced  by  telegraph,  I  advanced  from  our  base  at  Chattanooga  with  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  13,559  men ;  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  60,773,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  24,465, —  grand  total,  98,797  men  and  254  guns. 

I  had  no  purpose  to  attack  Johnston's  position  at  Dalton  in  front,  but 
marched  from  Chattanooga  to  feign  at  his  front  and  to  make  a  lodgment  in 
Resaca,  eighteen  miles  to  his  rear,  on  "  his  line  of  communication  and  sup- 
ply." The  movement  was  partly,  not  wholly,  successful;  but  it  compelled 
Johnston  to  let  go  Dalton  and  fight  us  at  Resaca,  where,  May  13th-16th,  our 
loss  was  2747  and  his  2800.  I  fought  offensively  and  he  defensively,  aided  by 
earth  parapets.  He  then  fell  back  to  Calhoun,  Adairsville,  and  Cassville,  where 
he  halted  for  the  battle  of  the  campaign  ;  but,  for  reasons  given  in  his  memoirs, 
he  continued  his  retreat  behind  the  next  spur  of  mountains  to  Allatoona. 

Pausing  for  a  fewdays  to  repair  the  railroad  without  attempting  Allatoona,  of 
which  I  had  personal  knowledge  acquired  in  1844, 1  resolved  to  push  on  toward 
Atlanta  by  way  of  Dallas;  Johnston  quickly  detected  this,  and  forced  me  to 
fight  him,  May  25th-28th,  at  New  Hope  Church,  four  miles  north  of  Dallas, 
with  losses  of  3000  to  the  Confederates  and  2400  to  us.  The  country  was  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nature — with  few  or  no  roads,  nothing  that  a  European  could 
understand ;  yet  the  bullet  killed  its  victim  there  as  surely  as  at  Sevastopol. 

Johnston  had  meantime  picked  up  his  detachments,  and  had  received  rein- 
forcements from  his  rear  which  raised  his  aggregate  strength  to  62,000  men, 
and  warranted  him  in  claiming  that  he  was  purposely  drawing  us  far  from 
our  base,  and  that  when  the  right  moment  should  come  he  would  turn  on  us 
and  destroy  us.  We  were  equally  confident,  and  not  the  least  alarmed.  He 
then  fell  back  to  his  position  at  Marietta,  with  Brush  Mountain  on  his  right, 
Kenesaw  his  center,  and  Lost  Mountain  his  left.  His  line  of  ten  miles  was 
too  long  for  his  numbers,  and  he  soon  let  go  his  flanks  and  concentrated  on 
Kenesaw.  We  closed  down  in  battle  array,  repaired  the  railroad  up  to  our 
very  camps,  and  then  prepared  for  the  contest.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a 
minute  was  there  a  cessation  of  fire.  Our  skirmishers  were  in  absolute  con- 
tact, the  lines  of  battle  and  the  batteries  but  little  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers ; 
and  thus  matters  continued  until  June  27th,  when  I  ordered  a  general  assault, 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  my  great  lieutenants,  Thomas,  McPherson,  and 
Schofield,  as  good  and  true  men  as  ever  lived  or  died  for  their  country's 
cause;  but  we  failed,  losing  3000  men,  to  the  Confederate  loss  of  630.  Still, 
the  result  was  that  within  three  days  Johnston  abandoned  the  strongest  pos- 
sible position  and  was  in  full  retreat  for  the  Chattahoochee  River.  We  were 
on  his  heels ;  skirmished  with  his  rear  at  Smyrna  Church  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  and  saw  him  fairly  across  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  10th,  covered  and 
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protected  by  the  best  line  of  field  intrenchmeuts  I  have  ever  seen,  prepared 
long  in  advance.  No  officer  or  soldier  who  ever  served  under  me  will  ques- 
tion the  generalship  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  His  retreats  were  timely,  in  good 
order,  and  he  left  nothing  behind.  We  had  advanced  into  the  enemy's 
country  120  miles,  with  a  single-track  railroad,  which  had  to  bring  clothing, 
food,  ammunition,  everything  requisite  for  100,000  men  and  23,000  animals. 
The  city  of  Atlanta,  the  gate  city  opening  the  interior  of  the  important  State 
of  Georgia,  was  in  sight ;  its  protecting  army  was  shaken  but  not  defeated, 
and  onward  we  had  to  go, —  illustrating  the  principle  that  "  an  army  once  on 
the  offensive  must  maintain  the  offensive." 

We  feigned  to  the  right,  but  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  by  the  left,  and  soon 
confronted  our  enemy  behind  his  first  line  of  intrenchmeuts  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  prepared  in  advance  for  this  very  occasion.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  Confederate  Government  rendered  us  most  valuable  service.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Fabian  policy  of  General  Johnston,  it  relieved  him,  and 
General  Hood  was  substituted  to  command  the  Confederate  army  [July  18th]. 
Hood  was  known  to  us  to  be  a  "fighter,"  a  graduate  of  West  Point  of  the 
class  of  1853,  No.  44,  of  which  class  two  of  my  army  commanders,  McPherson 
and  Schofield,  were  No.  1  and  No.  7.  The  character  of  a  leader  is  a  large  fac- 
tor in  the  game  of  war,  and  I  confess  I  was  pleased  at  this  change,  of  which  I 
had  early  notice.  I  knew  that  I  had  an  army  superior  in  numbers  and  morale 
to  that  of  my  antagonist ;  but  being  so  far  from  my  base,  and  operating  in  a 
country  devoid  of  food  and  forage,  I  was  dependent  for  supplies  on  a  poorly 
constructed  railroad  back  to  Louisville,  five  hundred  miles.  I  was  willing  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  country,  but  not  behind  well-constructed  parapets. 

Promptly,  as  expected,  General  Hood  sallied  from  his  Peach  Tree  line  on  the 
20th  of  July,  about  midday,  striking  the  Twentieth  Corps  (Hooker),  which  had 
just  crossed  Peach  Tree  Creek  by  improvised  bridges.  The  troops  became 
commingled  and  fought  hand  to  hand  desperately  for  about  four  hours,  when 
the  Confederates  were  driven  back  within  their  lines,  leaving  behind  their 
dead  and  wounded.  These  amounted  to  4796  men,  to  our  loss  of  1710.  We  fol- 
lowed up,  and  Hood  fell  back  to  the  main  lines  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  We 
closed  in,  when  again  Hood,  holding  these  lines  with  about  one-half  his  force, 
with  the  other  half  made  a  wide  circuit  by  night,  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
and  on  the  22d  of  July  enveloped  our  left  flank  "  in  air,"  a  movement  that  led 
to  the  hardest  battle  of  the  campaign.  He  encountered  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee,—  skilled  veterans  who  were  always  ready  to  fight,  were  not  alarmed 
by  flank  or  rear  attacks,  and  met  their  assailants  with  heroic  valor.  The 
battle  raged  from  noon  to  night,  when  the  Confederates,  baffled  and  defeated, 
fell  back  within  the  intrenchments  of  Atlanta.  Their  losses  are  reported 
8499  to  ours  of  3641 ;  but  among  our  dead  was  McPherson,  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  While  this  battle  was  in  progress,  Schofield 
at  the  center  and  Thomas  on  the  right  made  efforts  to  break  through  the 
intrenchments  at  their  fronts,  but  found  them  too  strong  to  assault. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  then  shifted,  under  its  new  commander 
(Howard),  from  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right,  to  reach,  if  possible, 
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the  railroad  by  which  Hood  drew  his  supplies,  when,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
he  repeated  his  tactics  of  the  22d,  sustaining  an  overwhelming  defeat, 
losing  4632  men  to  our  700.  These  three  sallies  convinced  him  that  his 
predecessor,  General  Johnston,  had  not  erred  in  standing  on  the  defensive. 
Thereafter  the  Confederate  army  in  Atlanta  clung  to  its  parapets.  I  never 
intended  to  assault  these,  but  gradually  worked  to  the  right  to  reach  and 
destroy  his  line  of  supplies,  because  soldiers,  like  other  mortals,  must  have 
food.  Our  extension  to  the  right  brought  on  numerous  conflicts,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  till  about  the  end  of  August  I  resolved  to  leave  one  corps  to 
protect  our  communications  to  the  rear,  and  move  with  the  other  five  to  a 
point  (Jonesboro')  on  the  railroad  twenty-six  miles  below  Atlanta,  not  forti- 
fied. This  movement  was  perfectly  strategic,  was  successful,  and  resulted  in 
our  occupation  of  Atlanta,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1864.  The  result  had  a 
large  effect  on  the  whole  country  at  the  time,  for  solid  and  political  reasons. 
I  claim  no  special  merit  to  myself,  save  that  I  believe  I  followed  the  teachings  of 
the  best  masters  of  the  "  science  of  war  "  of  which  I  had  knowledge ;  and,  better 
still,  I  had  pleased  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wanted  "  success  "  very  much.  But  I  had 
not  accomplished  all,  for  Hood's  army,  the  chief  "  objective,"  had  escaped. 

Then  began  the  real  trouble.  We  were  in  possession  of  Atlanta,  and 
Hood  remained  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  thirty  miles  south-east,  on  the  Savan- 
nah railroad,  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  veterans  inured  to  war,  and  with 
a  fair  amount  of  wagons  to  carry  his  supplies,  independent  of  the  railroads. 
On  the  21st  of  September  he  shifted  his  position  to  Palmetto  Station,  twenty- 
five  miles  south-west  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Montgomery  and  Selma  railroad, 
where  he  began  systematic  preparations  for  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  our  communications  to  compel  us  to  abandon  our  conquests.  Here 
he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  promised  all  possible  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  the  proposed  campaign ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Davis  made  his 
famous  speech,  which  was  duly  reported  to  me  in  Atlanta,  assuring  his  army 
that  they  would  make  my  retreat  more  disastrous  than  was  that  of  Napoleon 
from  Moscow.  Forewarned,  I  took  immediate  measures  to  thwart  his  plans. 
One  division  was  sent  back  to  Rome,  another  to  Chattanooga ;  the  guards 
along  our  railroad  were  reenforced  and  warned  of  the  coming  blow.  General 
Thomas  was  sent  back  to  the  headquarters  of  his  department  at  Nashville, 
Schofield  to  his  at  Knoxville,  while  I  remained  in  Atlanta  to  await  Hood's 
"  initiative."  This  followed  soon.  Hood,  sending  his  cavalry  ahead,  crossed 
the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Campbelltown  with  his  main  army  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  moved  to  Dallas,  detaching  a  strong  force  against  the  railroad 
above  Marietta  which  destroyed  it  for  fifteen  miles,  and  then  sent  French's 
division  to  capture  Allatoona.  I  followed  Hood,  reaching  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain in  time  to  see  in  the  distance  the  attack  on  Allatoona,  which  was  hand- 
somely repulsed  by  Corse.  Hood  then  moved  westward,  avoiding  Rome,  and 
by  a  circuit  reached  Resaca,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender,  but  did  not 
wait  to  attack.  He  continued  thence  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  for 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  tunnel,  including  Dal  ton,  whose  garrison  he 
captured.    I  followed  up  to  Resaca,  then  turned  west  to  intercept  his  retreat 
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down  the  Valley  of  Chattooga  [see  map,  p.  249] ;  but  by  rapid  marching  he 
escaped  to  Gadsden,  on  the  Coosa,  I  halting  at  Gaylesville,  whence  to  observe 
his  further  movements.  Hood,  after  a  short  pause,  crossed  the  mountains 
to  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  point,  as  it  was  defended  by  a 
good  division  of  troops,  he  avoided,  and  finally  halted  opposite  Florence, 
Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee.  [See  map,  Vol.  III.,  p.  6.]  Divining  the  object 
of  his  movement  against  our  communications,  which  had  been  thus  far  rapid 
and  skillful,  I  detached  by  rail  General  Schofield  and  two  of  my  six  corps  to 
Nashville,  all  the  reinforcements  that  Thomas  deemed  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  defend  Tennessee,  and  began  my  systematic  preparations  for  resum- 
ing the  offensive  against  Georgia.  Repairing  the  broken  railroads,  we  col- 
lected in  Atlanta  the  necessary  food  and  transportation  for  60,000  men,  sent 
to  the  rear  all  impediments,  called  in  all  detachments,  and  ordered  them  to 
march  for  Atlanta,  where  by  November  4th  were  assembled  four  infantry 
corps,  one  cavalry  division,  and  65  field-guns,  aggregating  60,598  men.  Hood 
remained  at  Florence,  preparing  to  invade  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  or  to 
follow  me.    We  were  prepared  for  either  alternative. 

According  to  the  great  Napoleon,  the  fundamental  maxim  for  successful 
war  is  to  "  converge  a  superior  force  on  the  critical  point  at  the  critical  time." 
In  1864  the  main  "objectives"  were  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies,  and  the 
critical  point  was  thought  to  be  Richmond  or  Atlanta,  whichever  should  be 
longer  held.  Had  General  Grant  overwhelmed  and  scattered  Lee's  army  and 
occupied  Richmond  he  would  have  come  to  Atlanta ;  but  as  I  happened  to 
occupy  Atlanta  first,  and  had  driven  Hood  off  to  a  divergent  line  of  opera- 
tions far  to  the  west,  it  was  good  strategy  to  leave  him  to  a  subordinate  force, 
and  with  my  main  army  to  join  Grant  at  Richmond.  The  most  practicable 
route  to  Richmond  was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  distance,  too  long  for  a 
single  march;  hence  the  necessity  to  reach  the  sea-coast  for  a  new  base. 
Savannah,  distant  three  hundred  miles,  was  the  nearest  point,  and  this 
distance  we  accomplished  from  November  12th  to  December  21st,  1864.  it 
According  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an  army  moves  ui3on  its  belly,  not 
upon  its  legs ;  and  no  army  dependent  on  wagons  can  operate  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  base,  because  the  teams  going  and  returning  consume 
the  contents  of  their  wagons,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  men  and  animals  at  the  front,  who  are  fully  employed  in  fighting ;  hence 
the  necessity  to  "  forage  liberally  on  the  country,"  a  measure  which  fed  our 
men  and  animals  chiefly  on  the  very  supplies  which  had  been  gathered  near 
the  railroads  by  the  enemy  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  armies.  "  The 
March  to  the  Sea"  was  in  strategy  only  a  shift  of  base  for  ulterior  and  highly 
important  purposes. 

Many  an  orator  in  his  safe  office  at  the  North  had  proclaimed  his  purpose 
to  cleave  his  way  to  the  sea.  Every  expedition  which  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  headed  for  the  sea  ;  but  things  were  not  ripe  till 
the  Western  army  had  fought,  and  toiled,  and  labored  down  to  Atlanta.  Not 

•fc  The  army  reached  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  December  10th,  but  did  not  get  possession  of  the  city 

until  the  21st.— Editors. 
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till  then  did  a  "  March  to  the  Sea  "  become  practicable  and  possible  of  grand 
results.  Alone  I  never  measured  it  as  now  my  eulogists  do,  but  coupled 
with  Thomas's  acts  about  Nashville,  and  those  about  Richmond  directed 
in  person  by  General  Grant,  the  "March  to  the  Sea,"  with  its  necessary 
corollary,  the  march  northward  to  Raleigh,  became  vastly  important,  if 
not  actually  conclusive  of  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  wisest  man  of 
our  day,  and  more  truly  and  kindly  gave  voice  to  my  secret  thoughts  and 
feeling  when  he  wrote  me  at  Savannah  from  Washington  under  date  of 
December  26th,  1864: 

"  When  you  were  about  leaving  Atlanta  for  the  Atlantic  coast  I  was  anxious,  if  not  fearful ; 
but  feeling  that  you  were  the  better  judge,  and  remembering  '  nothing  risked,  nothing  gained,' 
I  did  not  interfere.  Now  the  undertaking  being  a  success,  the  honor  is  all  yours  ;  for  I  believe 
none  of  us  went  further  than  to  acquiesce ;  and  taking  the  work  of  General  Thomas  into 
account,  as  it  should  be  taken,  it  is  indeed  a  great  success.  Not  only  does  it  afford  the  obvious 
and  immediate  military  advantages,  but  in  showing  to  the  world  that  your  army  could  be 
divided,  putting  the  stronger  part  to  an  important  new  service,  and  yet  leaving  enough  to 
vanquish  the  old  opposing  force  of  the  whole,  Hood's  army,  it  brings  those  who  sat  in  darkness 
to  see  a  great  light.  But  what  next  ?  I  suppose  it  will  be  safer  if  I  leave  General  Grant  and 
yourself  to  decide." 
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So  highly  do  I  prize  this  testimonial  that  I  preserve  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter, 
every  word  in  his  own  handwriting,  unto  this  day;  and  if  I  know  myself,  I 
believe  on  receiving  it  I  experienced  more  satisfaction  in  giving  to  his  over- 
burdened and  weary  sonl  one  gleam  of  satisfaction  and  happiness,  than  of 
selfish  pride  in  an  achievement  which  has  given  me  among  men  a  larger 
measure  of  fame  than  any  single  act  of  my  life.  There  is  an  old  maxim  of 
war,  that  a  general  should  not  divide  his  forces  in  the  presence  of  an  enter- 
prising enemy,  and  I  confess  that  I  felt  more  anxious  for  General  Thomas's 
success  than  my  own,  because  had  I  left  him  with  an  insufficient  force  it 
would  have  been  adjudged  ungenerous  and  unmilitary  in  me ;  but  the  result, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln's  judgment  after  the  event,  demonstrated  that  my  division 
of  force  was  liberal,  leaving  to  Thomas  "  enough  to  vanquish  the  old  oppos- 
ing force  of  the  whole,  Hood's  army,"  and  retaining  for  myself  enough  to 
march  to  the  sea,  and  thence  north  to  Raleigh,  in  communication  with  the  old 
Army  of  the  Potomac  which  had  so  long  and  heroically  fought  for  Richmond, 
every  officer  and  soldier  of  which  felt  and  saw  the  dawn  of  peace  in  the  near 
approach  of  their  comrades  of  the  West,  who,  having  finished  their  task,  had 
come  so  far  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  if  needed.  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
grand  march  of  the  Western  army  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savan- 
nah to  Raleigh,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  final  result,  the  overwhelming 
victory  at  Appomattox,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  J 

Meantime  Hood,  whom  I  had  left  at  and  near  Florence,  317  miles  to  my 
rear,  having  completely  reorganized  and  resupplied  his  army,  advanced 
against  Thomas  at  Nashville,  who  had  also  made  every  preparation.  Hood 
first  encountered  Schofield  at  Franklin,  November  30th,  1864,  attacked  him 
boldly  behind  his  intrenchments,  and  sustained  a  positive  check,  losing 
6252  of  his  best  men,  including  Generals  Cleburne  and  Adams,  who  were 


\  One  single  fact  about  the  "March  to  the  Sea," 
unknown  to  me,  revealed  by  General  Grant  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  376  : 

"I  was  in  favor  of  Sherman's  plan  from  the  time  it 
was  first  submit  ted  to  me.  My  chief-of-staff,  however, 
was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  as  I  learned  subse- 
quently, finding  that  he  could  not  move  me,  he  appealed 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  stop  it." 

I  had  been  acquainted  with  General  John  A. 
Rawlins,  General  Grant's  "  chief-of-staff,"  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  always  most 
loyal  and  devoted  to  his  chief,  an  enthusiastic 
patriot,  and  of  real  ability.  He  was  a  neighbor  of 
General  Grant  in  Galena  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  a  lawyer  in  good  practice,  an  intense  thinker, 
and  a  man  of  vehement  expression  ;  a  soldier  by 
force  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  education  or 
practice,  yet  of  infinite  use  to  his  chief  throughout 
the  war  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1869.  General  Rawlins  was  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  his  friends  in  the  West- 
ern army,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  from 
Cairo  to  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga,  and  doubt- 
less, like  many  others  at  the  time  (October, 
1864)  feared  that  I  was  about  to  lead  his  com- 
rades in  a  "wild-goose  chase,"  not  fully  compre- 


hending the  objects  aimed  at,  or  that  I  on  the  spot 
had  better  means  of  accurate  knowledge  than  he 
in  the  distance.  He  did  not  possess  the  magnifi- 
cent equipoise  of  General  Grant,  nor  the  confidence 
in  my  military  sagacity  which  his  chief  did,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  he  went  to 
Washington  from  City  Point  to  obtain  an  order 
from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  compel 
me,  with  an  army  of  60,000  of  the  best  soldiers 
which  America  had  ever  produced,  to  remain  idle 
when  an  opportunity  was  offered  such  as  never 
occurs  twice  to  any  man  on  earth.  General  Raw- 
lins was  right  according  to  the  light  he  possessed, 
and  I  remember  well  my  feeling  of  uneasiness 
that  something  of  the  kind  might  happen,  and  how 
free  and  glorious  I  felt  when  the  magic  telegraph 
was  cut,  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  orders 
of  any  kind  from  the  rear  coming  to  delay  or 
hinder  us  from  fulfilling  what  I  knew  was  compara- 
tively easy  of  execution  and  was  sure  to  be  a  long 
stride  toward  the  goal  we  were  all  aiming  at — 
victory  and  peace  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
who  sat  in  darkness,  but  after  the  event  saw  a 
great  light.  He  never  revealed  to  me  the  doubts 
he  had  had.— W.  T.  S. 
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RATION-DAY  AT   CHATTANOOGA   IN  1864.     FROM  A   WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


killed  on  the  very  parapets,  to  Schofield's  loss  of  2326.  Nevertheless  he 
pushed  on  to  Nashville,  which  he  invested.  Thomas,  one  of  the  grand  charac- 
ters of  our  civil  war,  nothing  dismayed  by  danger  in  front  or  rear,  made  all 
his  preparations  with  cool  and  calm  deliberation ;  and  on  the  15th  of  December 
sallied  from  his  intrenchments,  attacked  Hood  in  his  chosen  and  intrenched 
position,  and  on  the  next  day,  December  16th,  actually  annihilated  his  army, 
eliminating  it  thenceforward  from  the  problem  of  the  war.  Hood's  losses 
were  15,000  men  to  Thomas's  3057. 

Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864  the  conflict  at  the  West  was  concluded, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  considered  in  the  grand  game  of  war  but  Lee's  army, 
held  by  Grant  in  Richmond,  and  the  Confederate  detachments  at  Mobile  and 
along  the  sea-board  north  of  Savannah.  Of  course  Charleston,  ever  arrogant, 
felt  secure ;  but  it  was  regarded  by  us  as  a  "  dead  cock  in  the  pit,"  and  fell  of 
itself  when  its  inland  communications  were  cut.  In  January  Fort  Fisher  was 
captured  by  a  detachment  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  aided  by  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet,  and  Wilmington  was  occupied  by  Schofield,  who  had  been 
brought  by  Grant  from  Nashville  to  Washington  and  sent  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  prepare  for  Sherman's  coming  to  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina, — all 
"  converging  "  on  Richmond. 

Preparatory  to  the  next  move,  General  Howard  was  sent  from  Savannah 
to  secure  Pocotaligo,  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  north, 
and  General  Slocum  to  Sister's  Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  secure  a 
safe  lodgment  on  the  north  bank  for  the  same  purpose.  In  due  time  —  in 
February,  1865  —  these  detachments,  operating  by  concentric  lines,  met  on 
the  South  Carolina  road  at  Midway  and  Blackville,  swept  northward  through 
Orangeburg  and  Columbia  to  Winnsboro',  where  the  direction  was  changed 
to  Fayetteville  and  Goldsboro',  a  distance  of  420  miles  through  a  difficult  and 
hostile  country,  making  junction  with  Schofield  at  a  safe  base  with  two  good 
railroads  back  to  the  sea-coast,  of  which  we  held  absolute  dominion.  The 
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resistance  of  Hampton,  Butler,  Beauregard,  and  even  Joe  Johnston  was 
regarded  as  trivial.  Our  "objective"  was  Lee's  army  at  Richmond.  When 
I  reached  Goldsboro',  made  junction  with  Schofield,  and  moved  forward  to 
Raleigh,  I  was  willing  to  encounter  the  entire  Confederate  army ;  but  the  Con- 
federate armies — Lee's  in  Richmond  and  Johnston's  in  my  front — held  inte- 
rior lines,  and  could  choose  the  initiative.  Few  military  critics  who  have 
treated  of  the  civil  war  in  America  have  ever  comprehended  the  importance 
of  the  movement  of  my  army  northward  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro',  or  of 
the  transfer  of  Schofield  from  Nashville  to  cooperate  with  me  in  North 
Carolina.  This  march  was  like  the  thrust  of  a  sword  toward  the  heart  of 
the  human  body;  each  mile  of  advance  swept  aside  all  opposition,  con- 
sumed the  very  food  on  which  Lee's  army  depended  for  life,  and  demon- 
strated a  power  in  the  National  Government  which  was  irresistible. 

Therefore,  in  March,  1865,  but  one  more  move  was  left  to  Lee  on  the  chess- 
board of  war :  to  abandon  Richmond ;  make  junction  with  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina;  fall  on  me  and  destroy  me  if  possible — a  fate  I  did  not  apprehend  ; 
then  turn  on  Grant,  sure  to  be  in  close  pursuit,  and  defeat  him.  But  no ! 
Lee  clung  to  his  intrenchments  for  political  reasons,  and  waited  for  the  inev- 
itable. At  last,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  General  Sheridan,  by  his  vehement 
and  most  successful  attack  on  the  Confederate  lines  at  the  "  Five  Forks  "  near 
Dinwiddie  Court  House,  compelled  Lee  to  begin  his  last  race  for  life.  He 
then  attempted  to  reach  Danville,  to  make  junction  with  Johnston,  but  Grant 
in  his  rapid  pursuit  constantly  interposed,  and  finally  headed  him  off  at 
Appomattox,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  for  four  years  had  baffled  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  power  of  our  National  Government.  This  substantially 
ended  the  war,  leaving  only  the  formal  proceedings  of  ac- 

cepting the  surrender  of  Johnston  I-  in  North  Carolina  and  of 

the   subordinate   armies   at   the  A,  South-west. 
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OPPOSING  SHERMAN'S  ADVANCE  TO  ATLANTA. 


BY  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON,  GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


pRESIDENT  DAVIS  transferred  me 


6UZZARD-R00ST  GAP.      FROM  A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


from  the  Department  of  Mississippi 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee by  a  telegram  received  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1863,  in  the  camp  of  Ross's 
brigade  of  cavalry  near  Bolton.  I 
assumed  that  command  at  Dalton  on 
the  27th,  and  received  there,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  a  letter  from  the  President 
dated  December  23d,  purporting  to  be 
"  instructions." 
In  it  he,  in  Richmond,  informed  me 
of  the  encouraging  condition  of  the  army,  which  "  induced  him  to  hope  that 
I  would  soon  be  able  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  enemy," — 
the  men  being  "  tolerably  "  well  clothed,  with  a  large  reserve  of  small-arms, 
the  morning  reports  exhibiting  an  effective  total  that  exceeded  in  number 
"  that  actually  engaged  on  the  Confederate  side  in  any  battle  of  the  war." 
Yet  this  army  itself  had  lost  in  the  recent  campaign  at  least  25,000  men  in 
action,  while  17,000  had  been  transferred  from  it  in  Longstreet's  corps,  and 
the  two  brigades  (Quarles's  and  Baldwin's)  that  had  been  sent  to  Mississippi ; 
so  that  it  was  then  weaker  by  40,000  men  than  it  had  been  when  "  engaged 
on  the  Confederate  side "  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in  the  September 
preceding. 

In  the  inspections,  which  were  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  appearance 
of  the  army  was  very  far  from  being  "matter  of  much  congratulation." 
Instead  of  a  reserve  of  muskets  there  was  a  deficiency  of  six  thousand  and 
as  great  a  one  of  blankets,  while  the  number  of  bare  feet  was  painful  to  see. 
The  artillery  horses  were  too  feeble  to  draw  the  guns  in  fields,  or  on  a  march, 
and  the  mules  were  in  similar  condition ;  while  the  supplies  of  forage  were 
then  very  irregular,  and  did  not  include  hay.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  all  of  these  animals  not  needed  for  camp  service  to 
the  valley  of  the  Etowah,  where  long  forage  could  be  found,  to  restore  their 
health  and  strength. 

The  last  return  of  the  army  was  of  December  20th,  and  exhibited  an  effect- 
ive total  of  less  than  36,000,  of  whom  6000  were  without  arms  and  as  many 
without  shoes.  The  President  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  recover- 
ing Tennessee  with  an  army  in  such  numbers  and  condition.  On  pages  548-9, 
Vol.  II.  of  his  work,  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  he 
dwells  upon  his  successful  efforts  to  increase  its  numbers  and  means  ade- 
quately. After  the  strange  assertions  and  suggestions  of  December  23d,  he 
did  not  resume  the  subject  of  military  operations  until,  in  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 27th  to  him  through  his  staff-officer  General  Bragg,  I  pointed  out  the 
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necessity"  of  great  preparations  to  take  the  offensive,  such  as  large  additions 
to  the  number  of  troops,  an  ample  supply  of  field  transportation,  subsistence 
stores,  and  forage,  a  bridge  equipage,  and  fresh  artillery  horses.  This  letter 
was  acknowledged  on  the  4th  of  March,  but  not  really  replied  to  until  the 
12th,  when  General  Bragg  [see  note,  Vol.  III.,  p.  711]  wrote  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  was  delivered  to  me  on  the  18th  by  his  secretary,  Colonel  Sale. 
It  prescribed  my  invasion  of  Tennessee  with  an  army  of  75,000  men,  includ- 
ing Longstreet's  corps,  then  near  Morristown,  Tennessee.  When  necessary 
supplies  and  transportation  were  collected  at  Dalton,  the  additional  troops, 
except  Longstreet's,  would  be  sent  there;  and  this  army  and  Longstreet's 
corps  would  march  to  meet  at  Kingston,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence 
into  the  valley  of  Duck  River. 

Being  invited  to  give  my  views,  I  suggested  that  the  enemy  could  defeat 
the  plan,  either  by  attacking  one  of  our  two  bodies  of  troops  on  the  march, 
with  their  united  forces,  or  by  advancing  against  Dalton  before  our  forces 
there  should  be  equipped  for  the  field ;  for  it  was  certain  that  they  would  be 
able  to  take  the  field  before  we  could  be  ready.  I  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  additional  troops  should  be  sent  to  Dalton  in  time  to  give  us  the  means 
to  beat  the  Federal  army  there,  and  then  pursue  it  into  Tennessee,  which 
would  be  a  more  favorable  mode  of  invasion  than  the  other. 

General  Bragg  replied  that  my  answer  did  not  indicate  acceptance  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  that  troops  could  be  drawn  from  other  points  only  to 
advance.  As  the  idea  of  advancing  had  been  accepted  by  me,  it  was  evi- 
dently his  strategy  that  was  the  ultimatum. 

I  telegraphed  again  (and  also  sent  a  confidential  officer  to  say)  that  I  was 
anxious  to  take  the  offensive  with  adequate  means,  and  to  represent  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  actual  disparity  of  forces,  but  without  result.  The  above  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  said,  written,  or  done  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Davis's  pages  548-9, 
before  the  armies  were  actually  in  contact,  with  odds  of  ten  to  four  against  us. 

The  instruction,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  the  army  were  much  improved 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  April,  and  its  numbers  were 
increased.  The  efforts  for  the  latter  object  brought  back  to  the  ranks  about 
five  thousand  of  the  men  who  had  left  them  in  the  rout  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
On  the  morning  report  of  April  30th  the  totals  were :  37,652  infantry,  2812 
artillery  with  112  guns,  and  2392  cavalry.  This  is  the  report  as  corrected  by 
Major  Kinloch  Falconer,  assistant  adjutant-general,  from  official  records  in 
his  office.  J  Sherman  had  assembled  at  that  time  an  army  of  98,797  men  and 
254  guns ;  but  before  the  armies  actually  met,  three  divisions  of  cavalry  under 
Generals  Stoneman,  Garrard,  and  McCook  added  10,000  or  12,000  men  to  the 
number.  The  object  prescribed  to  him  by  General  Grant  was  "  to  move 
against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up,  and  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country  as  far  as  he  could,  inflicting  all  the  damage  possible  on  their 
war  resources." 

The  occupation  of  Dalton  by  General  Bragg  had  been  accidental.  He  had 
encamped  there  for  a  night  in  his  retreat  from  Missionary  Ridge,  and  had 

J  See  another  estimate,  p.  281. —  Editors. 
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remained  because  it  was  ascertained  next  morning  that  the  pursuit  had 
ceased.  Dalton  is  in  a  valley  so  broad  as  to  give  ample  room  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  largest  American  army.  Rocky-face,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
the  west,  terminates  as  an  obstacle  three  miles  north  of  the  railroad  gap,  and 
the  distance  from  Chattanooga  to  Dalton  around  the  north  end  exceeds  that 
through  the  railroad  gap  less  than  a  mile;  and  a  general  with  a  large  army, 
coming  from  Chattanooga  to  attack  an  inferior  one  near  Dalton,  would  follow 
that  route  and  find  in  the  broad  valley  a  very  favorable  field. 

Mr.  Davis  descants  on  the  advantages  I  had  in  mountains,  ravines,  and 
streams,  and  General  Sherman  claims  that  those  features  of  the  country  were 
equal  to  the  numerical  difference  between  our  forces.  I  would  gladly  have 
given  all  the  mountains,  ravines,  rivers,  and  woods  of  Georgia  for  such  a 
supply  of  artillery  ammunition,  proportionally,  as  he  had.  Thinking  as  he 
did,  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  give  himself  a  decided  superiority  of  actual 
strength,  by  drawing  troops  from  his  three  departments  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  where,  according  to  Secretary  Stanton's  report 
of  1865,  he  had  139,000  men,  fit  for  duty.  The  country  in  which  the  two 
armies  operated  is  not  rugged;  there  is  nothing  in  its  character  that  gave 
advantage  to  the  Confederates.  Between  Dalton  and  Atlanta  the  only  moun- 
tain in  sight  of  the  railroad  is  Rocky-face,  which  aided  the  Federals.  The 
small  military  value  of  mountains  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Federal 
attack  on  June  27th  our  troops  on  Kenesaw  suffered  more  than  those  on  the 
plain. 

During  the  previous  winter  Major-General  Gilmer,  chief  engineer,  had 
wisely  made  an  admirable  base  for  our  army  by  intrenching  Atlanta. 

As  a  road  leads  from  Chattanooga  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Resaca,  a  light  intrenchment  to  cover  3000  or  4000  men  was 
made  there ;  and  to  make  quick  communication  between  that  point  and  Dal- 
ton, two  rough  country  roads  were  so  improved  as  to  serve  that  purpose.  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  May  I  reported  to  the  Administration  that  the  enemy  was 
about  to  advance,  suggesting  the  transfer  of  at  least  a  part  of  General  Polk's 
troops  to  my  command.  Then  the  cavalry  with  convalescent  horses  was 
ordered  to  the  front, — Martin's  division  to  observe  the  Oostenaula  from  Resaca 
to  Rome,  and  Kelly's  little  brigade  to  join  the  cavalry  on  the  Cleveland  road. 

On  the  4th  the  Federal  army,  including  the  troops  from  Knoxville,  was  at 
Ringgold.  Next  day  it  skirmished  until  dark  with  our  advanced  guard  of 
cavalry.  This  was  repeated  on  the  6th.  On  the  7th  it  moved  forward,  driv- 
ing our  cavalry  from  Tunnel  Hill,  and  taking  a  position  in  the  afternoon  in 
front  of  the  railroad  gap,  and  parallel  to  Rocky-face  —  the  right  a  mile  south 
of  the  gap,  and  the  left  near  the  Cleveland  road. 

Until  that  day  I  had  regarded  a  battle  in  the  broad  valley  in  which  Dalton 
stands  as  inevitable.  The  greatly  superior  strength  of  the  Federal  army 
made  the  chances  of  battle  altogether  in  its  favor.  It  had  also  places  of 
refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  in  the  intrenched  pass  of  Ringgold  and  in  the 
fortress  of  Chattanooga;  while  we,  if  beaten,  had  none  nearer  than  Atlanta, 

&  For  maps  of  the  campaign' see  p.  251  and  the  paper  by  General  Howard,  to  follow.  — Editors. 
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100  miles  off,  with  three  rivers  intervening.  General  Sherman's  course  indicat- 
ing no  intention  of  giving  battle  east  of  Rocky-face,  we  prepared  to  fight  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  For  that  object  A.  P.  Stewart's  division  was  placed 
in  the  gap,  Cheatham's  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  extending  a  mile  north  of 
Stewart's,  and  Bate's  also  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  extending  a  mile 
south  of  the  gap.  Stevenson's  was  formed  across  the  valley  east  of  the  ridge, 
his  left  meeting  Cheatham's  right ;  Hindman  in  line  with  Stevenson  and  on 
his  right;  Cleburne  behind  Mill  Creek  and  in  front  of  Dalton.  Walker's 
division  was  in  reserve. 

Cantey  with  his  division  arrived  at  Resaca  that  evening  (7th)  and  was 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  place.  During  the  day  our  cavalry  was 
driven  from  the  ground  west  of  Rocky-face  through  the  gap.  Grigsby's 
brigade  was  placed  near  Dug  Gap, — the  remainder  in  front  of  our  right. 
About  4  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  8th,  Geary's  division  of  Hooker's  corps  attacked 
two  regiments  of  Reynolds's  Arkansas  brigade  who  were  guarding  Dug  Gap, 
and  who  were  soon  joined  by  Grigsby's  brigade  on  foot.  The  increased  sound 
of  musketry  indicated  so- sharp  a  conflict  that  Lieuten ant-General  Hardee  was 
requested  to  send  Granbury's  Texan  brigade  to  the  help  of  our  people,  and 
to  take  command  there  himself.  These  accessions  soon  decided  the  contest, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  down  the  hill.  A  sharp  engagement  was  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  where  our  right  and 
center  joined,  between  Pettus's  brigade  holding  that  point  and  troops  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  attacking  it.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  however.  The 
vigor  of  this  attack  suggested  the  addition  of  Brown's  brigade  to  Pettus's. 

On  the  9th  a  much  larger  force  assailed  the  troops  at  the  angle,  and  with 
great  determination,  but  the  Federal  troops  were  defeated  with  a  loss  pro- 
portionate to  their  courage.  Assaults  as  vigorous  and  resolute  were  made  at 
the  same  time  on  Stewart  and  on  Bate,  and  were  handsomely  repulsed.  The 
Confederates,  who  fought  under  cover,  had  but  trifling  losses  in  these  com- 
bats, but  the  Federal  troops,  fully  exposed,  must  have  lost  heavily — the 
more  because  American  soldiers  are  not  to  be  driven  back  without  severe 
losses.  General  Wheeler  had  a  very  handsome  affair  of  cavalry  near  Var- 
nell's  Station,  the  same  day,  in  which  he  captured  100  prisoners,  including  a 
colonel,  three  captains,  five  lieutenants,  and  a  standard.  General  Sherman 
regarded  these  actions  as  amounting  to  a  battle. 

Information  had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  on  the  8th.  At  night  on  the  9th  General  Cantey 
reported  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  those  troops  until  dark.  Lieutenant- 
General  Hood  was  dispatched  to  Resaca  with  three  divisions  immediately. 
The  next  morning  he  reported  the  enemy  retiring,  and  was  recalled,  with 
orders  to  leave  two  divisions  midway  between  the  two  places.  Spirited  fight- 
ing was  renewed  in  and  near  the  gap  as  well  as  on  the  northern  front.  The 
most  vigorous  of  them  was  made  late  in  the  day,  on  Bate's  division,  and 
repulsed.  At  night  information  was  received  from  our  scouts  near  the  south 
end  of  Rocky-face,  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  intrenching  in  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  and  next  morning  reports  were  received  which  indicated  a  general 
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movement  of  the  Federal  army  to  its  right,  and  one  report  that  General 
McPherson's  troops  were  moving  from  Snake  Creek  Gap  toward  Resaca. 
General  Polk,  who  had  just  reached  that  place  with  Loring's  division,  was 
charged  with  its  defense. 

General  Wheeler  was  directed  to  move  next  morning  with  all  the  available 
cavalry  around  the  north  end  of  Rocky-face,  to  learn  if  a  general  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  in  progress.  He  was  to  be  supported  by  Hindman's  divi- 
sion. In  this  reconnoissance  General  Stoneman's  division  of  cavalry  was 
encountered  and  driven  back.  The  information  gained  confirmed  the  reports 
of  the  day  before. 

About  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  13th  the  Confederate  army  moved  from  Dal- 
ton  and  reached  Resaca  just  as  the  Federal  troops  approaching  from  Snake 
Creek  Gap  were  encountering  Loring's  division  a  mile  from  the  station.  Their 
approach  was  delayed  long  enough  by  Loring's  opposition  to  give  me  time  to 
select  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops.  And  while  they  were  taking 
this  ground  the  Federal  army  was  forming  in  front  of  them.  The  left  of 
Polk's  corps  occupied  the  west  face  of  the  intrenchment  of  Resaca.  Hardee's 
corps,  also  facing  to  the  west,  formed  the  center.  Hood's,  its  left  division 
facing  to  the  west  and  the  two  others  to  the  north-west,  was  on  the  right, 
and,  crossing  the  railroad,  reached  the  Connasauga.  The  enemy  skirmished 
briskly  with  the  left  half  of  our  line  all  the  afternoon. 

On  the  14th  spirited  fighting  was  maintained  by  the  enemy  on  the  whole 
front,  a  very  vigorous  attack  being  made  on  Hindman's  division  of  Hood's 
corps,  which  was  handsomely  repulsed.  In  the  meantime  General  Wheeler 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  position  and  formation  of  the  Federal  left. 
His  report  indicating  that  these  were  not  unfavorable  to  an  attack,  Lieuten- 
ant-General Hood  was  directed  to  make  one  with  Stewart's  and  Stevenson's 
divisions,  strengthened  by  four  brigades  from  the  center  and  left.  He  was 
instructed  to  make  a  half  change  of  front  to  the  left  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  railroad,  the  object  of  the  operation  being  to  prevent  them  from  using  it. 
The  attack  was  extremely  well  conducted  and  executed,  and  before  dark  (it 
was  begun  at  6  p.  m.)  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  ground.  This  encour- 
aged me  to  hope  for  a  more  important  success ;  so  General  Hood  was  directed 
to  renew  the  fight  next  morning.  His  troops  were  greatly  elated  by  this 
announcement,  made  to  them  that  evening. 

On  riding  from  the  right  to  the  left  after  nightfall,  I  was  informed  that  the 
extreme  left  of  our  line  of  skirmishers,  forty  or  fifty  men,  had  been  driven 
from  their  ground,— an  elevation  near  the  river, — and  received  a  report  from 
Major-General  Martin  that  Federal  troops  were  crossing  the  Oostenaula  near 
Lay's  Ferry  on  a  pontoon-bridge  —  two  divisions  having  already  crossed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Walker's  division  was  sent  to  Lay's  Ferry  immediately, 
and  the  order  to  General  Hood  was  revoked ;  also,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  W. 
Presstman,  chief  engineer,  was  directed  to  lay  a  pontoon-bridge  a  mile  above 
the  railroad,  and  to  have  the  necessary  roadway  made. 

Sharp  fighting  commenced  early  on  the  15th,  and  continued  until  night, 
with  so  much  vigor  that  many  of  the  assailants  pressed  up  to  our  intrench- 
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ments.  All  these  attacks  were  repelled,  however.  In  General  Sherman's 
language,  the  sounds  of  musketry  and  cannon  rose  all  day  to  the  dignity  of 
a  battle. 

Soon  after  noon  intelligence  was  received  from  Major-General  Walker, 
that  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Oostenaula  was  untrue. 
Lieutenant-General  Hood  was  therefore  again  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy 
with  the  troops  he  had  commanded  the  day  before.  When  he  was  about  to 
move  forward,  positive  intelligence  was  received  from  General  Walker  that 
the  Federal  right  was  actually  crossing  the  Oostenaula.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  thought  of  fighting  north  of  the  river,  and  the  orders  to 
Lieutenant-General  Hood  were  countermanded,  but  the  order  from  corps 
headquarters  was  not  sent  to  Stewart  promptly,  and  consequently  he  made 
the  attack  unsustained,  and  suffered  before  being  recalled. 

The  occupation  of  Resaca  being  exceedingly  hazardous,  I  determined  to 
abandon  the  place.  So  the  army  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Oostenaula  about 
midnight, —  Hardee's  and  Polk's  corps  by  the  railroad  and  trestle  bridges, 
and  Hood's  by  that  above,  on  the  pontoons. 

General  Sherman  claims  to  have  surprised  us  by  McPherson's  appearance 
in  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  the  9th,  forgetting  that  we  discovered  his  march  on 
the  8th.  He  blames  McPherson  for  not  seizing  the  place.  That  officer  tried 
the  works  and  found  them  too  strong  to  be  seized.  General  Sherman  says 
that  if  McPherson  had  placed  his  whole  force  astride  the  railroad,  he  could 
have  there  easily  withstood  the  attack  of  all  Johnston's  army.  Had  he  done 
so,  "  all  Johnston's  army  "  would  have  been  upon  him  at  the  dawn  of  the  next 
day,  the  cannon  giving  General  Sherman  intelligence  of  the  movement  of 
that  army.  About  twice  his  force  in  front  and  three  thousand  men  in  his 
immediate  rear  would  have  overwhelmed  him,  making  a  most  auspicious 
beginning  of  the  campaign  for  the  Confederates. 

General  Sherman  has  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  our  field-works.  They 
were  slighter  than  his  own,  because  we  had  most  inadequate  supplies  of 
intrenching  tools.  Two  events  at  Resaca  were  greatly  magnified  to  him.  He 
says  that  toward  evening  on  the  15th  [14th]  McPherson  "moved  his  whole 
line  of  battle  forward  till  he  had  gained  a  ridge  overlooking  the  town  "  [there 
was  no  town. —  J.  E.  J.],  and  that  several  attempts  to  drive  him  away  were 
repulsed  with  bloody  loss.  The  fact  is,  near  night  of  the  14th,  forty  or  fifty 
skirmishers  in  front  of  our  extreme  left  were  driven  from  the  slight  elevation 
they  occupied,  §  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it.  Sherman  also  says 
that  "  Hooker's  corps  had  also  some  handsome  fighting  on  the  left,  .  .  . 
capturing  a  4-gun  intrenched  battery."  ....    From  our  view  in  the  morning 

&  In  his  published  "Narrative"  General  John-  dered  forward  the  brigades  of  Generals  Giles  A.  Smith 

ston  says  :  an<1  c-  R-  Woods>  supported  by  Veatch's  division  from 

Dodge's  corps.   The  height  held  by  Polk  was  carried, 
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I  learned  that  Lieutenant-General  Polk's  advanced  and  musketry  fire  from  the  enemy's  principal  lines, 

troops  had  been  driven  from  a  hill  in  front  of  his  left,  r>urjng  the  evening  Polk  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  re- 
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of  the  15th,  Major-General  Stevenson  advanced  four  guns  some  eighty  yards 
and  began  to  intrench  them.  General  Hood  had  their  fire  opened  at  once. 
A  ravine  leading  from  the  Federal  line  within  easy  musket-range  enabled  the 
Federal  troops  to  drive  away  the  gunners ;  but  their  attempt  to  take  off  the 
guns  was  frustrated  by  the  Confederate  musketry.  So  the  pieces  remained 
in  place,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of  Hooker's  corps  on  the  16th,  after  we 
abandoned  the  position. 

The  Confederate  army  was  compelled  to  abandon  its  position  in  front  of 
Dalton  by  General  Sherman's  flank  movement  through  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
and  was  forced  from  the  second  position  by  the  movement  toward  Calhoun. 
Each  of  these  movements  would  have  made  the  destruction  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  inevitable  in  case  of  defeat.  In  the  first  case  the  flank  march 
was  protected  completely  by  Rocky -face  Ridge ;  in  the  second,  as  completely 
by  the  Oostenaula.  A  numerical  superiority  of  more  than  two  to  one  made 
those  manoeuvres  free  from  risk.  General  Sherman  thinks  that  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  the  country,  which  made  the  passage  of  the  troops  across 
the  valley  almost  impossible,  saved  the  Confederate  army.  The  Confederate 
army  remained  in  its  position  near  Dalton  until  May  13th,  because  I  knew 
the  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  march  of  100,000  men  through  the 
long  defile  between  their  right  flank  near  Mill  Creek  Gap  and  the  outlet  of 
Snake  Creek  Gap ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  43,000  men  could 
march  by  two  good  roads  direct  from  Dalton  to  Resaca ;  and  the  further  fact 
that  our  post  at  Resaca  could  hold  out  a  longer  time  than  our  march  to  that 
point  would  require. 

Mr.  Davis  and  General  Sherman  exhibit  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  country 
between  Dalton  and  Atlanta.  Mr.  Davis  describes  mountain  ridges  offering 
positions  neither  to  be  taken  nor  turned,  and  a  natural  fortress  eighteen  miles 
in  extent,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  a  fortress  is  strong  only  when  it  has  a 
garrison  strong  enough  for  its  extent ;  and  both  forget  that,  except  Rocky- 
face,  no  mountain  is  visible  from  the  road  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta. 
That  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  practicable  roads,  and  is  not  more 
rugged  than  that  near  Baltimore  and  Washington,  or  Atlanta  and  Macon. 
When  the  armies  confronted  each  other  the  advantages  of  ground  were  equal 
and  unimportant,  both  parties  depending  for  protection  on  earth-works,  not 
on  ridges  and  ravines. 

In  leaving  Resaca  I  hoped  to  find  a  favorable  position  near  Calhoun,  but 
there  was  none ;  and  the  army,  after  resting  18  or  20  hours  near  that  place, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  moved  on  seven  or  eight  miles  to  Adairsville, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Polk's  command,  a  division 
of  3700  men  under  General  W.  H.  Jackson.  Our  map  represented  the 
valley  in  which  the  railroad  lies  as  narrow  enough  for  our  army  formed  across 
it  to  occupy  the  heights  on  each  side  with  its  flanks,  and  therefore  I  intended 
to  await  the  enemy's  attack  there ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  valley  far  exceeded 
the  front  of  our  army  in  order  of  battle.  So  another  plan  was  devised.  Two 
roads  lead  southward  from  Adairsville, —  one  directly  through  Cassville ;  the 
other  follows  the  railroad  through  Kingston,  turns  to  the  left  there,  and  rejoins 
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the  other  at  Cassville.  The  interval  between  them  is  widest  opposite  Kings- 
ton, where  it  is  about  seven  miles  by  the  farm  roads.  In  the  expectation  that 
a  part  of  the  Federal  army  would  follow  each  road,  it  was  arranged  that  Polk's 
corps  should  engage  the  column  on  the  direct  road  when  it  should  arrive 
opposite  Kingston, —  Hood's,  in  position  for  the  purpose,  falling  upon  its  left 
flank  during  the  deployment.  Next  morning,  when  our  cavalry  on  that 
road  reported  the  right  Federal  column  near  Kingston,  General  Hood  was 
instructed  to  move  to  and  follow  northwardly  a  country  road  a  mile  east  of 
that  from  Adairsville,  to  be  in  position  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  Federal 
column  when  it  should  be  engaged  with  Polk.  An  order  announcing  that 
we  were  about  to  give  battle  was  read  to  each  regiment,  and  heard  with 
exultation.  After  going  some  three  miles,  General  Hood  marched  back 
about  two,  and  formed  his  corps  facing  to  our  right  and  rear.  Being  asked 
for  an  explanation,  he  repli3d  that  an  aide-de-camp  had  told  him  that  the 
Federal  army  was  approaching  on  that  road.  Our  whole  army  knew  that  to 
be  impossible.  It  had  been  viewing  the  enemy  in  the  opposite  direction  every 
day  for  two  weeks.  General  Hood  did  not  report  his  extraordinary  disobe- 
dience— as  he  must  have  done  had  he  believed  the  story  upon  which  he 
professed  to  have  acted.  The  time  lost  frustrated  the  design,  for  success 
depended  on  timing  the  attack  properly. 

Mr.  Davis  conceals  the  facts  to  impute  this  failure  to  me,  thus :  "  The  battle, 
for  causes  which  were  the  subject  of  dispute,  did  not  take  place.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  his  attacking  the  divided  columns  of  the  enemy,  the  united  Federal 
columns  were  preparing  to  attack  him."    There  was  no  dispute  as  to  facts. 

An  attack,  except  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  being  impossible, 
the  troops  were  formed  in  an  excellent  position  along  the  ridge  immediately 
south  of  Cassville,  an  elevated  and  open  valley  in  front,  and  a  deep  one  in 
rear  of  it.  Its  length  was  equal  to  the  front  of  Hood's  and  Polk's  and  half  of 
Hardee's  corps.    They  were  placed  in  that  order  from  right  to  left. 

As  I  rode  along  the  line  while  the  troops  were  forming,  General  Shoup, 
chief  of  artillery,  pointed  out  to  me  a  space  of  150  or  200  yards,  which  he 
thought  might  be  enfiladed  by  artillery  on  a  hill  a  half  mile  beyond  Hood's 
right  and  in  front  of  the  prolongation  of  our  line,  if  the  enemy  should  clear 
away  the  thick  wood  that  covered  it  and  establish  batteries.  He  was  desired 
to  point  out  to  the  officer  who  might  command  there  some  narrow  ravines 
very  near,  in  which  his  men  could  be  sheltered  from  such  artillery  fire,  and  to 
remind  him  that  while  artillery  was  playing  upon  his  position  no  attack 
would  be  made  upon  it  by  infantry.  The  enemy  got  into  position  soon  after 
our  troops  were  formed  and  skirmished  until  dark,  using  their  field-pieces 
freely.  During  the  evening  Lieutenant-Generals  Polk  and  Hood,  the  latter 
being  spokesman,  asserted  that  a  part  of  the  line  of  each  would  be  so  enfi- 
laded next  morning  by  the  Federal  batteries  established  on  the  hill  above 
mentioned,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  hold  their  ground  an  hour ;  and 
therefore  urged  me  to  abandon  the  position  at  once.  They  expressed  the 
conviction  that  early  the  next  morning  batteries  would  open  upon  them 
from  a  hill  then  thickly  covered  with  wood  and  out  of  range  of  brass  field- 
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pieces.  The  matter  was  discussed  perhaps  an  hour,  in  which  time  I  became 
apprehensive  that  as  the  commanders  of  two-thirds  of  the  army  thought  the 
position  untenable,  the  opinion  would  be  adopted  by  their  troops,  which, 
would  make  it  so.  Therefore  I  yielded.  Lieutenant-General  Hardee,  whose 
ground  was  the  least  strong,  was  full  of  confidence.  Mr.  Davis  says  ("Rise 
and  Fall,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  533)  that  General  Hood  asserts,  in  his  report  and  in  a 
book,  that  the  two  corps  were  on  ground  commanded  and  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  on  a  hill,  and  the  enemy  were 
in  a  valley  where  their  batteries  were  completely  commanded  by  ours. 

The  army  abandoned  the  ground  before  daybreak  and  crossed  the  Etowah 
after  noon,  and  encamped  near  the  railroad.  Wheeler's  cavalry  was  placed 
in  observation  above,  and  Jackson's  below  our  main  body. 

No  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  until  the  22d,  when  General 
Jackson  reported  their  army  moving  toward  Stilesboro',  as  if  to  cross  the 
Etowah  near  that  place ;  they  crossed  on  the  23d.  On  the  24th  Hardee's  and 
Polk's  corps  encamped  on  the  road  from  Stilesboro'  to  Atlanta,  south-east  of 
Dallas,  and  Hood's  four  miles  from  New  Hope  Church,  on  the  road  from  Alla- 
toona.  On  the  25th  the  Federal  army  was  a  little  east  of  Dallas,  and  Hood's 
corps  was  placed  with  its  center  at  New  Hope  Church,  Polk's  on  his  left,  and 
Hardee's  prolonging  the  line  to  the  Atlanta  road,  which  was  held  by  its  left. 
A  little  before  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Stewart's  division  in  front  of  New 
Hope  Church  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Hooker's  corps,  and  the  action  contin- 
ued two  hours  without  lull  or  pause,  when  the  assailants  fell  back.  The  can- 
ister shot  of  the  sixteen  Confederate  field-pieces  and  the  musketry  of  five 
thousand  infantry  at  short  range  must  have  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  corps,  as  is  proved  by  the  name  "  Hell  Hole,"  which,  General 
Sherman  says,  was  given  the  place  by  the  Federal  soldiers.  Next  day  the 
Federal  troops  worked  so  vigorously,  extending  their  intrenchments  toward 
the  railroad,  that  they  skirmished  very  little.  The  Confederates  labored  stren- 
uously to  keep  abreast  of  their  work,  but  in  vain,  owing  to  greatly  inferior 
numbers  and  an  insignificant  supply  of  intrenching  tools.  On  the  27th,  how- 
ever, the  fighting  rose  above  the  grade  of  skirmishing,  especially  in  the  after- 
noon, when  at  half-past  5  o'clock  the  Fourth  Corps  (Howard)  and  a  division 
of  the  Fourteenth  (Palmer)  attempted  to  turn  our  right,  but  the  movement, 
after  being  impeded  by  the  cavalry,  was  met  by  two  regiments  of  our  right 
division  (Cleburne's),  and  the  two  brigades  of  his  second  line  brought  up  on 
the  right  of  the  first.  The  Federal  formation  was  so  deep  that  its  front  did 
not  equal  that  of  our  two  brigades ;  consequently  those  troops  were  greatly 
exposed  to  our  musketry — all  but  the  leading  troops  being  on  a  hillside  facing 
us.  They  advanced  until  their  first  line  was  within  25  or  30  paces  of  ours,  and 
fell  back  only  after  at  least  700  men  had  fallen  dead  in  their  places.  When 
the  leading  Federal  troops  paused  in  their  advance,  a  color-bearer  came  on  and 
planted  his  colors  eight  or  ten  feet  in  front  of  his  regiment,  but  was  killed  in 
the  act.  A  soldier  who  sprang  forward  to  hold  up  or  bear  off  the  colors  was 
shot  dead  as  he  seized  the  staff.  Two  others  who  followed  successively  fell 
like  him,  but  the  fourth  bore  back  the  noble  emblem.   Some  time  after  night- 
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fall  the  Confederates  captured  above  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hollow 
before  them. 

General  Sherman  does  not  refer  to  this  combat  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  although 
he  dwells  with  some  exultation  upon  a  very  small  affair  of  the  next  day  at 
Dallas,  in  which  the  Confederates  lost  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  which  he  must  have  lost  more  than  ten  times  as  many. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  Lieutenant-General  Hood  was  instructed  to 
draw  his  corps  to  the  rear  of  our  line  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  march 
around  our  right  flank,  and  form  it  facing  the  left  flank  of  the  Federal  line 
and  obliquely  to  it,  and  attack  at  dawn  —  Hardee  and  Polk  to  join  in  the 
battle  successively  as  the  success  on  the  right  of  each  might  enable  him  to 
do  so.  We  waited  next  morning  for  the  signal  —  the  sound  of  Hood's  mus- 
ketry—  from  the  appointed  time  until  10  o'clock,  when  a  message  from  that 
officer  was  brought  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  R.  W. 
Johnson's  division  intrenching  on  the  left  of  the  Federal  line  and  almost  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  asked  for  instructions.  The  message  proved  that  there 
could  be  no  surprise,  which  was  necessary  to  success,  and  that  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  would  be  completed  before  we  could  attack.  The  corps  was 
therefore  recalled.  It  was  ascertained  afterward  that  after  marching  eight  or 
ten  hours  Hood's  corps  was  then  at  least  six  miles  from  the  Federal  left, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  musket-shot  from  his  starting-point. 

The  extension  of  the  Federal  intrenchments  toward  the  railroad  was  con- 
tinued industriously  to  cut  us  off  from  it  or  to  cover  their  own  approach  to  it. 
"We  tried  to  keep  pace  with  them,  but  the  labor  did  not  prevent  the  desultory 
fighting,  which  was  kept  up  while  daylight  lasted.  In  this  the  great  inequality 
of  force  compelled  us  to  employ  dismounted  cavalry.  On  the  4th  or  5th  of 
J une  the  Federal  army  reached  the  railroad  between  Ackworth  and  Allatoona. 
The  Confederate  forces  then  moved  to  a  position  carefully  marked  out  by 
Colonel  Presstman,  its  left  on  Lost  Mountain,  and  its  right,  of  cavalry, 
beyond  the  railroad  and  somewhat  covered  by  Noonday  Creek,  a  line  much 
too  long  for  our  strength. 

On  the  8th  the  Federal  army  seemed  to  be  near  Ackworth,  and  our  position 
was  contracted  to  cover  the  roads  leading  thence  to  Atlanta.  This  brought 
the  left  of  Hardee's  corps  to  Gilgal  Church,  Polk's  right  near  the  Marietta  and 
Ackworth  road  and  Hood's  corps  massed  beyond  that  road.  Pine  Mountain, 
a  detached  hill,  was  held  by  a  division.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  left  of  the 
Federal  army  was  on  the  high  ground  beyond  Noonday  Creek,  its  center  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  front  of  Pine  Mountain  and  its  right  beyond  the  Burnt 
Hickory  and  Marietta  road. 

In  the  morning  of  the  14th  General  Hardee  and  I  rode  to  the  summit  of 
Pine  Mountain  to  decide  if  the  outpost  there  should  be  maintained.  General 
Polk  accompanied  us.  After  we  had  concluded  our  examination  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  hill  that  night  had  been  decided  upon,  a  few  shots  were 
fired  at  us  from  a  battery  of  Parrott  guns  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  our  front ; 
the  third  of  these  passed  through  General  Polk's  chest,  from  left  to  right, 
killing  him  instantly.    This  event  produced  deep  sorrow  in  the  army,  in 
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every  battle  of  which  he  had  been  distinguished.  Major-General  W.  W. 
Loring  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  corps. 

A  division  of  Georgia  militia  under  Major-General  G.W.  Smith,  transferred 
to  the  Confederate  service  by  Governor  Brown,  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  Chattahoochee,  for  the  safety  of  Atlanta. 
On  the  16th  Hardee's  corps  was  placed  on  the  high  ground  east  of  Mud  Creek, 
faciugtothe  west.  The  right 
of  the  Federal  army  made 
a  corresponding  change  of 
front  by  which  it  faced  to 
the  east.  It  was  opposed 
in  this  manoeuvre  by  Jack- 
son's cavalry  as  well  as 
2500  men  can  resist  30,000. 
The  angle  where  Hardee's 
right  joined  Loring's  left 
was  soon  found  to  be  a 
very  weak  point,  and  on 
the  17th  another  position 
was  chosen,  including  the 
crest  of  Kenesaw,  which 
Colonel  Presstman  pre- 
pared for  occupation  by 
the  19th,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed by  the  army.  In 
this  position  two  divisions 
of  Loring's  corps  occupied 
the  crest  of  Kenesaw  from 
end  to  end,  the  other  divi- 
sion being  on  its  right,  and 
Hood's  corps  on  the  right 
of  it,  Hardee's  extending 
from  Loring's  left  across 
the  Lost  Mountain  and 
Marietta  road.  The  enemy 
approached  as  usual,  under 
cover  of  successive  lines  of 
intrenchments.  In  these 
positions  of  the  two  armies  there  were  sharp  and  incessant  partial  engage- 
ments until  the  3d  of  July.  On  the  21st  of  June  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
line  to  the  south  which  had  been  protected  by  the  swollen  condition  of  Noses 
Creek,  compelled  the  transfer  of  Hood's  corps  to  our  left,  Wheeler's  troops 
occupying  the  ground  it  had  left.  On  the  22d  General  Hood  reported  that 
Hindman's  and  Stevenson's  divisions  of  his  corps,  having  been  attacked,  had 
driven  back  the  Federal  troops  and  had  taken  a  line  of  breastworks,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy's  main  position. 


CONFEDERATES  DRAGGING  GUNS  UP  KENESAW  MOUNTAIN.    FROM  THE 
"  VALENTINE,"  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  WESTERN  <fc  ATLANTIC  R.  R.  CO. 
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Subsequent  detailed  accounts  of  this  affair  prove  that  after  the  capture  of 
the  advanced  line  of  breastworks  General  Hood  directed  his  two  divisions 
against  the  enemy's  main  line.    The  slow  operation  of  a  change  of  front 

under  the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  this  main 
line  subjected  the  Confederates  to  a  loss 
of  one  thousand  men — whereupon  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned,  either  by  the  gener- 
al's orders  or  by  the  discretion  of  the  troops. 

On  the  24th  Hardee's  skirmishers  were 
attacked  in  their  rifle-pits  by  a  Federal 
line  of  battle,  and  on  the  25th  a  similar 
assault  was  made  upon  those  of  Steven- 
son's division.  Both 
were  repulsed,  with 
heavy  proportion- 
ate losses  to  the  as- 
sailants. 

In  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  after  a  can- 
nonade by  all  its  ar- 
tillery, the  Federal 
army  assailed  the 
Confederate  posi- 
tion, especially  the 
center  and  right  — 
the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  ad- 
vancing against  the 
first,  and  that  of  the 
Tennessee  against 
the  other.  Although 
suffering  losses  out 
of  all  proportion  to  those  they  inflicted,  the  Federal  troops  pressed  up  to  the 
Confederate  intrenchments  in  many  places,  maintaining  the  unequal  conflict 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  with  the  persevering  courage  of  American  soldiers. 
At  11:30  a.  m.  the  attack  had  failed.    In  General  Sherman's  words : 

"  About  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  day  appointed  [June  the  27th] ,  the  troops  moved  to  the  assault, 
and  all  along  our  lines  for  ten  miles  a  furious  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  kept  up.  At 
all  points  the  enemy  met  us  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  .  .  .  By  11:30  the 
assault  was  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not  broken  the  line  at  either  point,  but  our  assaulting 
columns  held  their  ground  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebel  trenches  and  there  covered  them- 
selves with  parapet.  McPherson  lost  about  500  men  and  several  valuable  officers,  and  Thomas 
lost  nearly  2000  men."  | 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  AND  GENERAL  THOMAS  DURING  THE  ASSAULT  AT  KENESAW 
MOUNTAIN,  JUNE  27,  1864.     FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE   AT  THE  TIME. 

General  Sherman  is  the  slenderer  figure,  on  the  right.  He  and  General  Thomas 
were  standing  by  the  "signal  tree"  from  which  ran  telegraphic  wires  to  the 
front,  by  means  of  which  reports  were  received  and  orders  transmitted  during 
the  battle. 


|  In  his  "  Memoirs"  Sherman  says,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  quotation  made  by  Johnston  : 

♦'This  was  the  hardest  fight  of  the  campaign  up  to 
that  date,  and  it  is  well  described  by  Johnston  in  his 
'Narrative   [pp.  342,  343],  where  he  admits  his  loss  in 


killed  and  wounded  as:  Hood's  corps  (not  reported); 
Hardee's  corps,  286;  Turing's  (Polk's),  522.— total,  808. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  true  and  fair  statement;  but,  as 
usual,  Johnston  over-estimates  our  loss,  putting  it  at 
6000,  whereas  our  entire  loss  was  about  2500  killed  and 
wounded."  Editors. 
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Such  statements  of  losses  are  incredible.  The  Northern  troops  fought  very 
bravely,  as  usual.  Many  fell  against  our  parapets,  some  were  killed  in  our 
trenches.  Most  of  this  battle  of  two  hours  and  a  half  was  at  very  short  range. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Southern  veterans  struck  but  3  per  cent,  of 
Thomas's  troops  in  mass  at  short  range,  or  1§  per  cent,  of  McPherson's  — 
and,  if  possible,  still  less  so  that  Northern  soldiers,  inured  to  battle,  should 
have  been  defeated  by  losses  so  trifling  as  never  to  have  discouraged  the 
meanest  soldiers  on  record.  I  have  seen  American  soldiers  (Northern  men) 
win  a  field  with  losses  ten  times  greater  proportionally.  But,  argument  apart, 
there  is  a  witness  against  the  estimates  of  Northern  losses  in  this  campaign, 
in  the  10,126  graves  in  the  Military  Cemetery  at  Marietta,  of  soldiers  killed 
south  of  the  Etowah.  \  Moreover,  the  Federal  dead  nearest  to  Hardee's  line 
lay  there  two  days,  during  which  they  were  frequently  counted  —  at  least 
1000  ;  and  as  there  were  seven  lines  within  some  300  yards,  exposed  two  hours 
and  a  half  to  the  musketry  of  two  divisions  and  the  canister-shot  of  32  field- 
pieces,  there  must  have  been  many  uncounted  dead ;  the  counted  would  alone 
indicate  a  loss  of  at  least  G000. 

As  to  the  "  assaulting  columns  holding  their  ground  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  rebel  trenches  and  there  covering  themselves  with  parapet,"  it  was  utterly 
impossible.  There  would  have  been  much  more  exposure  in  that  than  in 
mounting  and  crossing  the  little  rebel  "  parapet "  ;  but  at  one  point,  seventy- 
five  yards  in  front  of  Cheatham's  line,  a  party  of  Federal  soldiers,  finding 
themselves  sheltered  from  his  missiles  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  made  a 
"  parapet "  there  which  became  connected  with  the  main  work.\ 

As  the  extension  of  the  Federal  intrenched  line  to  their  right  had  brought 
it  nearer  to  Atlanta  than  was  our  left,  and  had  made  our  position  otherwise 
very  dangerous,  two  new  positions  for  the  army  were  chosen,  one  nine  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Marietta,  and  the  other  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. Colonel  Presstman  was  desired  to  prepare  the  first  for  occupation, 
and  Brigadier-General  Shoup,  commander  of  the  artillery,  was  instructed  to 
strengthen  the  other  with  a  line  of  redoubts  devised  by  himself. 

The  troops  took  the  first  position  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  as  General 
Sherman  was  strengthening  his  right  greatly,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
second  in  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  cavalry  of.our  left  had  been  supported 
in  the  previous  few  days  by  a  division  of  State  troops  commanded  by  Major- 
Gen  eral  G.  W.  Smith. 

As  General  Sherman  says,  "it  was  really  a  continuous  battle  lasting 

j)  Many  of  the  burials  at  Marietta  were  of  "  The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  National  Ceme- 
soldiers  who  died  of  disease  before  and  after  the    tery  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  (which  was  discontinued),  and 

battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  following  *™»  R0U1p'  Balton>  Atlan,ta'  aui]  f,rom  many  otl\er 

,„  ,   .    _  '        „  _  ,      ,  „     &  places  in  Georgia.   Several  burials  have  been  made, 

extract  from  the  report,  m  1 8 74,  of  Colonel  Oscar  since  my  la8t  inspection,  from  the  garrison  at  Atlanta." 
A.  Mack,  Inspector  of  National  Cemeteries,  shows  Editors. 
that  Marietta  Cemetery  includes  dead  from  widely 

separated  fields,  and  of  other  dates :  \  Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Stillwell,  22d  Indiana  Vol- 

unteers, writes  to  the  editors  that  the  point  re- 

" Tlie  interments  [Marietta  Cemetery]  are  as  follows:  ferred  to  was  in  £ront  of  General  Daniel  McCook's 

\\  hue  l  mon  soldiers  :m<l  sailors  (known,  (5906  ;  unknown,  ,    .      ,  „      .  .   

2974),- total,  9880;  colored  Union  soldiers  (known,  us  ^gade,  and  was  seventy-five  feet  from  the  enemy, 

unknown,  67),—  total,  225 ;  citizens,  etc.,  21 ;— total  inter-  and  commanded  by  half  a  mile  of  the  Confederate 

meuts,  10,126.  works. 
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from  June  10th  to  July  3d."  The  army  occupied  positions  about  Mari- 
etta twenty-six  days,  in  which  the  want  of  artillery  ammunition  was 
especially  felt ;  in  all  those  days  we  were  exposed  to  an  almost  inces- 
sant fire  of  artillery  as  well  as  musketry  —  the  former  being  the  more 
harassing,  because  it  could  not  be  returned;  for  our  supply  of  artillery 
ammunition  was  so  small  that  we  were  compelled  to  reserve  it  for  battles 
and  serious  assaults. 

In  the  new  position  each  corps  had  two  pontoon-bridges  laid.  Above  the 
railroad  bridge  the  Chattahoochee  had  numerous  good  fords.  General  Sher- 
man, therefore,  directed  his  troops  to  that  part  of  the  river,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
above  our  camp.  On  the  8th  of  July  two  of  his  corps  had  crossed  the  Chat- 
tahoochee and  intrenched  themselves.  Therefore  the  Confederate  army  also 
crossed  the  river  on  the  9th. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Captain  Grant  of  the  engineers  was  instructed 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta  materially,  on  the  side  toward 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  by  the  addition  of  redoubts  and  by  converting  barbette 
into  embrasure  batteries.  I  also  obtained  a  promise  of  seven  sea-coast 
rifles  from  General  D.  H.  Maury  [at  Mobile],  to  be  mounted  on  that  front. 
Colonel  Presstman  was  instructed  to  join  Captain  Grant  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, in  this  work  of  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  especially 
between  the  Augusta  and  Marietta  roads,  as  the  enemy  was  approaching 
that  side.  For  the  same  reason  a  position  on  the  high  ground  looking 
down  into  the  valley  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  was  selected  for  the  army,  from 
which  it  might  engage  the  enemy  if  he  should  expose  himself  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stream.  The  position  of  each  division  was  marked  and  pointed 
out  to  its  staff-officers. 

On  the  17th  we  learned  that  the  whole  Federal  army  had  crossed  the  Chat- 
tahoochee ;  and  late  in  the  evening,  while  Colonel  Presstman  was  receiving 
from  me  instructions  for  the  next  day,  I  received  the  following  telegram  of 
that  date : 

"  Lieutenant- General  J.  B.  Hood  has  been  commissioned  to  the  temporary  rank  of  general 
under  the  late  law  of  Congress.  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  that,  as 
you  have  failed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  and  express  no 
confidence  that  you  can  defeat  or  repel  him,  you  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee,  which  you  will  immediately  turn  over  to  General  Hood. 

"  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General." 

Orders  transferring  the  command  of  the  army  \  to  General  Hood  were 
written  and  published  immediately,  and  next  morning  I  replied  to  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  received  and  obeyed — command  of  the  Army  and  Depai-tment 
of  Tennessee  has  been  transferred  to  General  Hood.  As  to  the  alleged  cause  of  my  removal,  I 
assert  that  Sherman's  army  is  much  stronger,  compared  with  that  of  Tennessee,  than  Grant's 
compared  with  that  of  Northern  Virginia.  Yet  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  advance  much 

\  I  have  two  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  and  10,484  cavalry,— total,  54,085.  2.  Of  July 
army  besides  that  of  April  30th,  already  given:  10th,  36,901  infantry,  3755  artillery,  and  10,270 
1.  Of  July  1st,  39,746  infantry,  3855  artillery,     cavalry,— total,  50,926.— J.  E.  J. 


GENERAL  JOHN  B.  HOOD,  C.  S.  A.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

more  slowly  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  than  to  that  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  pene- 
trated much  deeper  into  Virginia  than  into  Georgia.  Confident  language  by  a  military  com- 
mander is  not  usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  competence." 

General  Hood  carne  to  my  quarters  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and 
remained  there  until  nightfall.  Intelligence  was  soon  received  that  the 
Federal  army  was  marching  toward  Atlanta,  and  at  his  urgent  request  I 
gave  all  necessary  orders  during  the  day.  The  most  important  one  placed 
the  troops  in  the  position  already  chosen,  which  covered  the  roads  by  which 
the  enemy  was  approaching.  After  transferring  the  command  to  General 
Hood,  I  described  to  him  the  course  of  action  I  had  arranged  in  my  mind.  If 
the  enemy  should  give  us  a  good  opportunity  in  the  passage  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  I  expected  to  attack  him.  If  successful,  we  should  obtain  important 
results,  for  the  enemy's  retreat  would  be  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  our 
march  on  one.  If  we  should  not  succeed,  our  intrenchments  would  give  us  a 
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safe  refuge,  where  we  could  hold  back  the  euemy  until  the  promised  State 
troops  should  join  us;  then,  placing  them  on  the  nearest  defenses  of  the  place 
(where  there  were,  or  ought  to  be,  seven  sea-coast  rifles,  sent  us  from  Mobile 
by  General  Maury),  I  would  attack  the  Federals  in  flank  with  the  three  Con- 
federate corps.  If  we  were  successful,  they  would  be  driven  against  the 
Chattahoochee  below  the  railroad,  where  there  are  no  fords,  or  away  from 
their  supplies,  as  we  might  fall  on  their  left  or  right  flank.  If  unsuccessful,  we 
could  take  refuge  in  Atlanta,  which  we  could  hold  indefinitely ;  for  it  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  too  extensive  to  be  invested.  This  would 
win  the  campaign,  the  object  of  which  the  country  supposed  Atlanta  to  be. 

At  Dalton,  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  made  the  chances 
of  battle  much  against  us,  and  even  if  beaten  they  had  a  safe  refuge  behind 
the  fortified  pass  of  Ringgold  and  in  the  fortress  of  Chattanooga.  Our  refuge, 
in  case  of  defeat,  was  in  Atlanta,  100  miles  off,  with  three  rivers  intervening. 
Therefore  victory  for  us  could  not  have  been  decisive,  while  defeat  would 
have  been  utterly  disastrous.  Between  Dalton  and  the  Chattahoochee  we 
could  have  given  battle  only  by  attacking  the  enemy  intrenched,  or  so  near 
intrenchments  that  the  only  result  of  success  to  us  would  have  been  his  fall- 
ing back  into  them,  while  defeat  would  have  been  our  ruin. 

In  the  course  pursued  our  troops,  always  fighting  under  cover,  had  very 
trifling  losses  compared  with  those  they  inflicted,  so  that  the  enemy's  numeri- 
cal superiority  was  reduced  daily  and  rapidly ;  and  we  could  reasonably  have 
expected  to  cope  with  them  on  equal  ground  by  the  time  the  Chattahoochee 
was  passed.  Defeat  on  the  south  side  of  that  river  would  have  been  their 
destruction.  We,  if  beaten,  had  a  place  of  refuge  in  Atlanta  —  too  strong  to 
be  assaulted,  and  too  extensive  to  be  invested.  I  had  also  hopes  that  by  the 
breaking  of  the  railroad  in  its  rear  the  Federal  army  might  be  compelled  to 
attack  us  in  a  position  of  our  own  choosing,  or  forced  into  a  retreat  easily 
converted  into  a  rout.  After  we  crossed  the  Etowah,  five  detachments  of 
cavalry  were  successively  sent  with  instructions  to  destroy  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  the  Etowah.  All  failed, 
because  they  were  too  weak.  Captain  James  B.  Harvey,  an  officer  of  great 
courage  and  sagacity,  was  detached  on  this  service  on  the  11th  of  June  and 
remained  near  the  railroad  several  weeks,  frequently  interrupting,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent,  its  use.  Early  in  the  campaign  the  impressions  of 
the  strength  of  the  cavalry  in  Mississippi  and  east  Louisiana  given  me  by 
Lieutenant-General  Polk,  just  from  the  command  of  that  department,  gave 
me  reason  to  hope  that  an  adequate  force  commanded  by  the  most  competent 
officer  in  America  for  such  service  (General  N.  B.  Forrest)  could  be  sent  from 
it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  railroad  in  Sherman's  rear.  I  therefore 
made  the  suggestion  direct  to  the  President,  June  13th  and  July  16th,  and 
through  General  Bragg  on  the  3d,  12th,  16th,  and  26th  of  June.  I  did  so  in 
the  confidence  that  this  cavalry  would  serve  the  Confederacy  far  better  by 
insuring  the  defeat  of  a  great  invasion  than  by  repelling  a  mere  raid. 

In  his  telegram  of  the  17th  Mr.  Davis  gave  his  reasons  for  removing  me, 
but  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  556  to  561,  of  the  "  Eise  and  Fall "  he  gives  many  others, 
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most  of  which  depend  on  misrepresentations  of  the  strength  of  the  positions  I 
occupied.  They  were  not  stronger  than  General  Lee's ;  indeed,  my  course  was 
as  like  his  as  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  Federal  commanders  permitted.  As 
his  had  increased  his  great  fame,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  people,  who 
admired  his  course,  condemned  another  similar  one.  As  to  Georgia,  the  State 
most  interested,  its  two  most  influential  citizens,  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown 
and  General  Howell  Cobb,  remonstrated  against  my  removal. 

The  assertions  in  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill's  letter  [of  October  12th,  1878]  quoted  by 
Mr.  Davis  ["  R.  and  F.,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  557]  do  not  agree  with  those  in  his  oration 
delivered  in  Atlanta  in  1875.  Mr.  Hill  said  in  the  oration :  "  I  know  that  he 
(Mr.  Davis)  consulted  General  Lee  fully,  earnestly,  and  anxiously  before  this 
perhaps  unfortunate  removal."  That  assertion  is  contradicted  by  one  whose 
testimony  is  above  question — for  in  Southern  estimation  he  has  no  superior 
as  gentleman,  soldier,  and  civilian  —  General  Hampton.  General  Lee  had  a 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  wrote  to  me : 

"  On  that  occasion  he  expressed  great  regret  that  you  had  been  removed,  and  said  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  recently  been  at  his  head- 
quarters near  Petersburg  to  consult  as  to  this  matter,  and  General  Lee  assured  me  that  he  had 
urged  Mr.  Seddou  not  to  remove  you  from  command,  and  had  said  to  him  that  if  you  could  not 
command  the  army  we  had  no  one  who  could.  He  was  earnest  in  expressing  not  only  his  regret 
at  your  removal,  but  his  entire  confidence  in  yourself." 

Everything  seen  about  Atlanta  proved  that  it  was  to  be  defended.  We  had 
been  strengthening  it  a  month,  and  had  made  it,  under  the  circumstances, 
impregnable.  "We  had  defended  Marietta,  which  had  not  a  tenth  of  its 
strength,  twenty-six  days.  General  Sherman  appreciated  its  strength,  for  he 
made  no  attack,  although  he  was  before  it  about  six  weeks. 

I  was  a  party  to  no  such  conversations  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Hill.  No 
soldier  above  idiocy  could  express  the  opinions  he  ascribes  to  me. 

Mr.  Davis  condemned  me  for  not  fighting.  General  Sherman's  testimony 
and  that  of  the  Military  Cemetery  at  Marietta  refute  the  charge.  I  assert 
that  had  one  of  the  other  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army  (Hardee  or  Stewart) 
succeeded  me,  Atlanta  would  have  been  held  by  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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In  his  paper  "Opposing  Sherman's  Advance  to 
Atlanta,"  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  —  cJarum 
et  venerabile  nomen — writes  [see  p.  263]  : 

"  Cantey  with  liia  division  arrived  at  Resaca  that  even- 
ing (7th),  and  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  place. 
During  the  day  our  cavalry  was  driven  from  the  ground 
west  of  Rocky-face  through  the  gap.  Grigsby's  brigade 
was  placed  near  Dug  Gap,— the  remainder  in  front  of 
our  right.  About  4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  8th,  Geary's  divi- 
sion of  Hooker's  corps  attacked  two  regiments  of  Rey- 
nolds's Arkansas  brigade  who  were  guarding  Dug  Gap, 
and  who  were  soon  joined  by  Grigsby's  brigade  on  foot. 
The  increased  sound  of  musketry  indicated  so  sharp  a 
conflict  that  Lieuteuant-General  Hardee  was  requested 
to  send  Granbury's  Texan  brigade  to  the  help  of  our 


people,  and  to  take  command  there  himself.  These  ac- 
cessions soon  decided  the  contest,  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  down  the  hill.   .   .  . 

"Information  had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  the  8th. 
At  night  on  the  9th  General  Cantey  reported  that  he  had 
been  engaged  with  those  troops  until  dark.  Lieutenant- 
General  Hood  was  dispatched  to  Resaca  with  three 
divisions  immediately." 

It  so  happened  that  the  brigade  of  Kentucky 
cavalry  was  present  at  Dug  Gap  and  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  and  that  the  regiment  I  commanded —  the  9th 
Kentucky  Cavalry — was  in  front  at  both  places; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  put  on  record  an 
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account  of  those  affairs,  and  thereby  correct  the 
unintentional  mistakes  in  the  meager  statements 
given  above. 

The  winter  having  ended,  and  all  possible  prep- 
arations having  been  made,  the  operations  known 
as  the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  opened  on  May 
5th,  1864,  by  the  advance  of  General  Thomas  on 
Tunnel  Hill,  and  on  May  7th  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  within  Mill  Creek  Gap  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  retreat.  Including  the  corps  of 
General  Polk,  then  under  orders  to  join  him,  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  under  his  command,  available  for 
strategic  purposes,  between  65,000  and  70,000 
men  of  all  arms.  It  was  a  superb  army  of  veterans, 
with  implicit  confidence  in  its  general,  and  capable 
of  great  achievements.  Deficient  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  supplies,  it  had  enough  for  any  possible 
movement  its  commander  might  order.  Being  a 
Confederate  army,  it  necessarily  was  inferior  to 
the  army  before  it  in  numbers,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies. This  was  generally  the  case.  It  was  neces- 
sarily so.  With  a  white  population  of  5,000,000 
to  over  20,000,000 ;  with  no  market,  no  ships,  no 
factories,  no  credit ;  against  a  people  commanding 
the  sea,  rich  in  all  resources,  and  with  all  the  world 
to  buy  from, — it  was  the  fate  of  the  Southern  armies 
to  confront  armies  larger,  better  equipped,  and  ad- 
mirably supplied.  Unless  we  could  by  activity, 
audacity,  aggressiveness,  and  skill  overcome  these 
advantages  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  time  as  to  the 
certain  result.  It  was  therefore  the  first  requisite 
of  a  Confederate  general  that  he  should  be  willing 
to  meet  his  antagonist  on  these  unequal  terms,  and 
on  such  terms  make  fight.  He  must  of  necessity 
take  great  risks  and  assume  grave  responsibilities. 
While  these  differences  between  the  two  armies 
that  confronted  each  other  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Georgia  existed,  they  were  no  greater  than 
usually  existed,  and  for  which  every  Confederate 
general  must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared.  I  re- 
peat, ours  was  a  superb  army.  While  it  had  met 
defeat,  and  knew  what  retreat  meant,  it  had  fought 
battles  which  were  and  are  among  the  bloodiest  in 
all  the  annals  of  war  ;  and  it  felt  that  under  John- 
ston it  could  parallel  Chickamauga  and  renew  the 
glories  of  Shiloh. 

The  army  lay  behind  an  impassable  ridge,  through 
which,  on  its  left  flank,  were  only  two  accessible 
gaps,  —  Dug  Gap,  less  than  four  miles  south-west 
fromDalton,  on  the  main  road  fromDalton  to  Lafay- 
ette, and  perhaps  six  miles  from  Mill  Creek  Gap ; 
and  Snake  Creek  Gap,  some  eighteen  miles  south 
from  Mill  Creek  Gap.  [See  map,  p.  251.]  With 
these  gaps  fortified,  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  that 
army  were  absolutely  safe ;  for  while  the  Rocky-f ace 
and  Chattooga  ridges  protected  our  flank,  through 
these  gaps  we  had  access  to  attack  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  if  he  attempted  to  make  a  march  so  far  to 
the  left  and  rear  as  to  threaten  our  communication 
south  of  the  Oostenaula  or  Coosa.  These  gaps  were 
capable  of  easy  and  impregnable  fortification.  Dug 
Gap  was  a  mere  road  cut  out  of  the  mountain-side 
and  really  needed  no  breastworks,  for  the  natural 
palisades  and  contour  of  the  mountain  rendered 
easy  its  defense  by  resolute  men.  Snake  Creek  Gap 
was  a  gorge  apparently  cut  through  the  mountains 


by  the  creek  that  ran  through  it.  It  was  a  narrow 
defile  between  Milk  Mountain  and  Horn  Mountain, 
which  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  Chattooga 
Mountains,  and  capable  of  impregnable  defense. 

These  gaps  were  well  known  to  both  armies. 
Through  them  ran  public  roads,  and  soldiers  of  both 
armies  had  marched  through  both.  Late  in  Feb- 
ruary Dug  Gap  had  been  seized  by  an  Indiana  regi- 
ment and  held  until  Cleburne  retook  it.  As  early 
as  February  General  Thomas,  knowing  that  at  that 
time  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  unguarded,  proposed  a 
campaign,  the  plan  being  to  attract  General  John- 
ston's attention  by  a  demonstration  on  Buzzard 
Roost,  and  to  throw  the  main  body  of  the  army 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  cut  his  communi- 
cations between  Dalton  and  the  Oostenaula. 

Neither  of  these  gaps  was  fortified,  and  on  May 
5th,  when  the  campaign  opened,  Dug  Gap  was 
guarded  by  a  small  command  of  Arkansas  troops 
under  Colonel  Williamson,  numbering  perhaps 
250,  while  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  left  wholly  un- 
protected. At  Resaca,  where  the  railroad  crosses 
the  Oostenaula,  Cantey's  brigade  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  on  its  way  from  Rome 
to  Dalton. 

General  Sherman  had  in  hand  for  attack  nearly 
100,000  men  and  254  guns,  divided  into  three 
armies  —  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  com- 
manded by  General  Thomas,  numbering  60,773  ; 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General  McPherson, 
24,465  ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General  Schofield, 
13,559.  It  was  a  superb  army,  admirably  equip- 
ped, abundantly  supplied,  excellently  led.  It  was 
veteran,  and  had  known  victory.  It  had  pushed 
its  antagonist  out  of  Kentucky  with  the  surrender 
of  Donelson ;  had  captured  Tennessee ;  captured 
Vicksburg;  repossessed  the  Mississippi  River; 
driven  its  foe  over  Missionary  Ridge  in  flight.  It 
knew  how  to  fight,  and  was  willing  to  fight. 

On  May  7th  our  cavalry  was  driven  through 
Mill  Creek  Gap.  On  that  night,  after  we  had  gone 
into  camp,  Colonel  Grigsby,  who  commanded  the 
Kentucky  cavalry  brigade,  was  ordered  to  send  a 
regiment  to  the  front  of  Dug  Gap,  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  it.  In  obedience  to  that  order  the  9th 
Kentucky  Cavalry  passed  over  Rocky-face  Ridge, 
and  near  midnight  bivouacked  on  Mill  Creek, 
about  a  mile  from,  and  in  front  of,  Dug  Gap. 
Heavy  picket  lines  were  thrown  out  on  all  the 
roads  leading  down  the  valley.  There  were  sev- 
eral of  these  roads,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to 
ascertain  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  By  day- 
light it  was  discovered  that  very  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  moving  down  the  valley  on  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  south.  General  McPherson 
had  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Rossville, 
thence  west  of  Chickamauga  Mountain  to  Shipp's 
Gap  and  to  Villanow,  where  the  road  forks  —  one 
branch  leading  down  the  east  foot  of  Taylor's 
Ridge,  the  other  leading  across  toward  Rocky-face ; 
this  road  again  forks  —  one  branch  leading  through 
Dug  Gap,  the  other  down  the  valley  to  Snake  Creek 
Gap.  Until  McPherson  reached  Villanow  it  was 
only  a  conjecture  as  to  his  course,  and  until  the 
head  of  his  column  turned  toward  Snake  Creek 
Gap  his  destination  was  uncertain.    His  march 
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was  concealed  by  Hooker's  corps  of  tlio  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  which  corps,  forming  Thomas's 
right,  marching  from  Kinggold  via  Niekajack  Gap 
and  Trickum,  hid  the  flank  movement  of  McPher- 
son.  The  plan  was  for  Hooker  to  seize  Dug  Gap 
and  push  forward  sufficiently  to  protect  the  flank 
of  McPherson,  and  strike  the  flank  of  Johnston  if 
he  turned  on  McPherson ;  while  McPherson, 
marching  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  Resaca, 
should  not  only  destroy  but  hold  the  only  railroad 
tributary  to  Johnston.  The  possession  of  Dug  Gap 
by  Hooker  not  only  would  render  Dalton  untenable, 
but  would  make  a  retreat  from  Dalton  by  the  line  of 
the  railroad  extremely  hazardous,  and  completely 
protect  McPherson  from  attack  on  his  left  flank. 
With  Hooker  descending  from  Rocky-face  on  our 
left  flank  and  rear,  McPherson  holding  Resaca, 
Thomas,  with  the  corps  of  Howard  and  Palmer, 
pushing  to  Dalton,  and  Schofield  to  his  left,  our 
army  would  have  been  in  a  perilous  situation. 

The  march  of  Hooker  and  McPherson  was  dis- 
covered eai-ly  on  the  morning  of  May  8th  by  the 
scouts  of  the  9th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  timely 
information  was  given  that  at  least  an  attack  on 
Dug  Gap  was  certain,  and  that  the  columns  on  the 
march  were  very  heavy  and  their  movements  were 
guarded  by  forces  too  large  to  be  either  resisted  or 
developed  by  the  detachments  sent  out  by  the  9th 
Kentucky.  On  this  information  the  remainder  of 
Grigsby's  brigade  was  ordered  to  Dug  Gap,  and 
reached  there  none  too  soon.  All  possible  delay  to 
the  march  of  Hooker's  corps  was  made,  but  about 
2  p.  M.  Geary's  division  of  that  corps  drove  the 
9th  Kentucky  across  the  creek  and  slowly  up  the 
mountain-side,  until  the  regiment  fell  back  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  gap,  where  it  found  the  bri- 
gade drawn  in  mere  skirmish-line  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain-side.  As  one-fourth  of  cavalry 
soldiers  are  detailed  to  hold  the  horses,  I  presume 
that  we  had  about  800  of  our  brigade  in  the  fight 
and  250  Arkansas  troops;  and  this  handful  of 
men  beld  that  gap  until  nightfall,  repelling  every 
assault.  After  nightfall  Granbury's  Texas  brigade 
relieved  us,  but  the  assault  was  over.  Hooker  had 
failed  in  his  part  of  the  mission.  That  flank  of 
our  army  was  safe. 

The  importance  of  holding  that  gap  was  so  mani- 
fest that  Generals  Hardee  and  Cleburne,  with  their 
staffs,  galloped  to  the  scene  to  encourage  us  by 
their  presence  and  to  aid  Colonel  Grigsby  by  their 
suggestions ;  and  though  the  fight  was  made  un- 
der their  eye,  that  command  needed  no  encourage- 
ment, and  its  officers  and  men  knew  that  they  were 
holding  one  of  the  doors  to  Dalton. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  official  report  of  General 
Geary,  by  whom  that  attack  was  made,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  fair  and  soldierly  report.  But  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  we  had  two  lines  of  in- 
trenchments,  or  that  we  were  ever  driven  from  our 
first  position.  Our  loss  was  very  small  —  in  killed 
and  wounded  not  a  score.  He  reports  that  he 
made  that  attack  with  two  brigades  of  infantry 
and  two  batteiies,  being  an  aggregate  of  perhaps 
4500  men,  or  about  four  to  one,  besides  the  bat- 
teries. Assault  after  assault  was  made  from  3 
o'clock  until  after  dark,  and  each  assault  was  re- 


pulsed with  loss.  At  first,  in  a  mere  spirit  of  exuber- 
ant fun,  some  of  the  men  rolled  stones  down  the 
mountain-side ;  but  when  the  effect  was  noticed 
they  were  directed  to  use  these  means  as  part  of 
our  defense ;  great  stones  were  rolled  down  on  the 
supporting  lines  on  the  mountain-sides  or  at  its 
foot;  and  as  these  bowlders  would  go  leaping, 
crashing,  breaking  off  limbs,  crushing  down  sap- 
lings, we  fancied  we  could  see  the  effect  of  the 
unexpected  missiles.  It  also  proved  a  valuable 
resource  to  us,  for  without  them  our  ammunition 
would  have  given  out;  indeed  it  was  about  ex- 
hausted when  the  attack  ceased. 

General  Geary  reports  an  aggregate  loss  of  357 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  some  50  were  the  ad- 
venturous advance,  who  actually  reached  the  crest, 
only  to  be  made  prisoners.  After  dark  our  bri- 
gade, being  relieved  by  the  Texas  brigade  of  Gran- 
bury,  was  ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to 
feed  and  to  obtain  ammunition. 

While  this  attack  had  been  going  on,  McPher- 
son had  steadily  marched  toward  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  to  protect  which  no  steps  had  been  taken. 
Undoubtedly  if  a  cavalry  force  had  been  started 
to  Snake  Creek  Gap  at  the  moment  Grigsby 
was  ordered  to  Dug  Gap,  it  would  have  reached 
there  before  McPherson,  and  held  it  during  the 
night  of  the  8th,  during  which  time  infantry  sup- 
port could  have  reached  there.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  offering  any  criticism  on  these 
facts ;  I  am  merely  stating  the  facts  as  I  believe 
them  to  be.  Why  these  gaps  were  left  unguarded, 
why  a  prompt  effort  was  not  made  to  hold  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  I  neither  pretend  to  know  nor  venture 
to  guess  ;  nor  do  I  offer  any  criticism.  That  they 
were  not  guarded,  and  that  this  gave  Sherman  the 
easy  means  of  causing  the  evacuation  of  Dalton 
and  the  retreat  to  Resaca,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
That  we  could  have  held  Dalton  or  made  an  attack 
on  Sherman  if  these  gaps  had  been  held  is  a  prob- 
lem over  which  military  men  may  differ.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  or  cause,  the  fact  is  that 
the  provision  made  to  hold  Snake  Creek  Gap  was 
an  order  to  Grigsby  during  the  night  of  the  8th 
to  move  his  brigade  to  its  mouth.  The  9th  Ken- 
tucky had  been  on  duty  continuously  for  over 
twenty-four  hours  ;  the  whole  brigade  for  over 
twelve  hours,  and  under  fire  all  the  afternoon. 
But  with  cheerful  alacrity  the  command  began  its 
march  as  soon  as  it  could  feed,  after  being  relieved 
by  Granbury  —  possibly  about  10  o'clock.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  road  rough  and  unfamiliar, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  guides.  But  just  at  dawn 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  gap, 
and,  contrary  to  our  information,  found  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Grigsby  had  been 
informed  that  a  company  of  Georgia  troops  was 
on  picket  on  the  road  to  the  gap,  and  at  or  near  its 
eastern  outlet.  We  had  not  seen  that  company, 
and  Colonel  Grigsby  naturally  concluded  that  the 
troops  we  saw  a  few  hundred  yards  before  us  were 
those.  The  usual  confusion  of  an  all-night  march 
and  the  halt  of  the  head  of  the  column  had  jammed 
the  different  organizations  somewhat  together  in  a 
narrow  lane.  The  advanced  vidette  reported  the 
troops  to  be  Federals.    Colonel  Grigsby,  still  sup- 


posing  them  to  be  Georgians,  ordered  a  small  scout 
to  the  front.  In  these  few  minutes  the  enemy, 
having  discovered  us  and  being  concealed  by  the 
character  of  the  ground  and  the  forest,  had  formed 
line  of  battle,  while  our  column  had  become  more 
confused  by  many  of  the  men  dismounting  to  rest. 
Between  us  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a 
fallow  cotton-field,  on  the  near  edge  of  which  was 
a  row  of  deserted  cabins.  The  road  ran  along  this 
field  a  few  hundred  yards  with  a  gradual  descent 
until  it  passed  through  a  fringe  of  willows  and 
underbrush,  beyond  which  there  were  other  open 
fields,  and  then  on  both  sides  of  these  open  fields 
were  also  thick  woods. 

Suddenly  a  long  skirmish-line  broke  from  the 
woods,  ran  to  the  fringe  of  willows,  and  directly 
through  toward  the  row  of  cabins,  keeping  up  a 
brisk  fire  as  they  ran.  Behind  the  skirmish-line 
was  developed  a  line  of  infantry.  For  a  moment 
the  fire  staggered  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the 
order  to  fall  back  and  form  coidd  not  be  executed. 
The  9th  Kentucky  was  in  front,  and  very  quickly  its 
front  companies  were  dismounted  and  a  dash  made 
for  the  cabins.  Fortunately  our  men  reached  them 
first  and  drove  the  Federal  skirmishers  back.  This 
gave  breathing  time,  of  which  immediate  and  brill- 
iant advantage  was  taken  by  Major  J.  Q.  Cheno- 
with,  who  led  a  portion  of  the  1st  Kentucky,  on 
horseback,  on  a  detour  to  the  right  through  the 
woods  until  he  reached  the  fringe  of  willows,  when 
at  full  run  he  charged  the  skirmish-line  on  the  left, 
and  the  dismounted  men  of  the  9  th  Kentucky 
charged  on  foot  through  the  open  field.  The  au- 
dacity of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  dash  caused 


the  skirmish-line  to  run  at  breakneck  speed,  and 
the  line  of  infantry  to  halt  and  to  await  rein- 
forcements. This  gave  ample  time  to  form  the 
brigade  for  its  day's  work  of  retreating  fight. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was  a  delay  to  the 
Federal  column  of  several  hours,  increased  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  McPherson  in  his  march  during 
the  day,  and  prompt  information  of  his  movement 
to  our  army  headquarters. 

The  force  under  McPherson  was  so  large  that 
our  small  brigade  of  cavalry  could  not  force  it  to 
develop  its  line.  All  that  was  possible  was  to 
cause  the  march  to  be  as  slow  as  that  of  a  skir- 
mish-line. This  was  done.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  McPherson  drove  us  into  the 
works  before  Resaca,  which  were  defended  only 
by  Cantey's  brigade  and  ours.  It  was  a  gloomy 
prospect.  We  knew  that  McPherson  had  a  force 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000,  and  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  our  receiving  any  reinforcements 
that  afternoon  or  night.  One  serious  attack  by 
McPherson,  and  Resaca  must  have  been  captured. 

Fortunately  McPherson  knew  that  Hooker  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Dug  Gap,  and  that 
conseqiiently  the  road  from  Dalton  was  free  to 
any  Confederate  column  moving  on  him.  The  in- 
trenchments  at  Resaca  were  formidable,  and  when 
McPherson  felt  the  lines,  the  response  was  resolute 
and  spirited.  As  Hardee  came  to  reenforce  us 
at  Dug  Gap,  so  here  Hood  joined  us.  He  and  part 
of  his  staff  came  to  share  our  fate.  Calmly  we 
waited  for  the  inevitable  assault.  We  did  not 
doubt  that  it  would  be  made.  McPherson  was 
young,  ambitious,  and  able.    In  our  ranks  ha  was 
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accounted  the  equal,  perhaps  the  superior,  of  Sher- 
man. Here  was  an  opportunity  that  Sherman 
might  well  say  "  does  not  occur  twice  in  a  single 
life  " ;  and  not  for  a  moment  did  we  doubt  that 
such  a  soldier,  with  such  an  army,  would  seize 
such  an  opportunity. 

I  recall  the  scene,  as  a  group  stood  on  a  knoll 
and  watched  the  skirmishers  advance.  As  the 
puffs  of  smoke  arose  in  the  distance,  as  the  sharp- 
shooters paid  compliments  to  this  group,  General 


Hood  rode  up,  and  after  a  few  moments'  gaze 
turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and  rode  a  few  feet, 
and  by  motion  called  Colonel  Grigsby  to  him ;  in 
another  moment  Grigsby  called  me,  and  General 
Hood  said  in  a  cheery  yet  grave  tone,  "We  must 
hold  until  night." 

Just  at  dusk  the  enemy  began  to  fall  back,  and 
to  our  surprise  the  retrograde  movement  ended 
near  to  the  point  at  which  we  had  commenced  our 
light  in  the  morning. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  STRENGTH  IN  THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  E.  C.  DAWES,  LATE  MAJOR,  5  3D  OHIO  REGIMENT. 


In  the  foregoing  paper  [see  p.  260]  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  asserts  that  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1S64,  the  strength  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  "37,652  infantry,  2812  artillery  with 
112  guns,  and  2392  cavalry,"— in  all,  42,856. 
But  the  return  of  that  army  for  April  30th,  1864, 
on  file  in  the  War  Department,  signed  by  General 
Johnston  and  attested  by  his  adjutant-general, 
shows  its  "present  for  duty"  almost  53,000 : 

Infantry  41,279 

Cavalry  8,436 

Artillery,  144  pieces    3,277 

52,992 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those 
given  by  General  Johnston  from  the  same  return 
is,  that  in  his  paper  he  gives  the  footings  of  the 
column  of  "effective  total."  This,  in  all  Confed- 
erate returns,  includes  only  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  private  soldiers  "for  duty,  equipped."  That 
the  cavalry  had  an  effective  total  of  but  2392  with 
8436  officers  and  men  for  duty  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  horses  were 
graziug  in  the  rear  because  of  the  scarcity  of  for- 
age at  Dalton.  They  were  brought  to  the  front 
and  the  men  became  effective  when  Sherman's 
army  began  to  advance.  General  Johnston's  state- 
ment that  his  artillery  comprised  but  112  pieces 
is  a  manifest  error,  for  the  return  plainly  says  35 
companies,  144  pieces. 

The  battle  of  Resaca,  was  fought  on  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  of  May.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Confederate  army  was  reenforced  by  General  Mer- 
cer's brigade  of  four  Georgia  regiments,  which  had 
been  on  garrison  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A 
foot-note  to  the  return  of  April  30th  records  that 
one  of  these  regiments,  the  63d  Georgia,  joined 
the  army  "since  the  report  was  made  out,"  and 
that  its  effective  total  was  814.  All  of  these  regi- 
ments had  full  ranks ;  2800  is  a  low  estimate  of 
their  line-of-battle  strength.  Cantey's  division,  } 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  two  batteries,  5300 
for  duty,  came  from  Mobile  about  the  7th  of  May 
and  was  stationed  at  Resaca.  Loring's  division, 
three  infantry  brigades  and  two  batteries,  from 
General  S.  D.  Lee's  command,  with  5145  for  duty 
and  a  detachment  of  550  from  French's  division, 
reached  Resaca  May  10th,  11th,  and  12th.  Mean- 
time a  regiment  of  the  Georgia  State  line,  esti- 
mated as  six  hundred  strong,  had  been  added  to 
Hood's  corps. 
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At  Resaca  General  Johnston  had  at  least  67,000 
men  for  battle  and  168  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  at  most  104,000:  J  the  odds 
against  General  Johnston  when  "  the  armies  were 
actually  in  contact"  were  as  100  to  64,  instead  of 
"  10  to  4,"  as  stated  in  his  article. 

On  the  night  of  May  16th  the  Confederate  army 
evacuated  Resaca.  On  the  following  day,  at 
Adairsville,  it  was  reenforced  by  General  W.  H. 
Jackson's  cavalry  command,  4477  for  duty,  which 
was  increased  to  5120  by  June  10th.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  at  Cassville,  the  division  of  General 
French  joined  the  army  with  4174  effectives,  ex- 
clusive of  the  detachment  that  was  at  Resaca. 
Another  Georgia  State  line  regiment,  estimated 
as  600,  was  added  to  Hood's  corps,  and  Quarles's 
brigade,  2200  strong,  came  on  the  26th  of  May  at 
New  Hope  Church.  A  comparison  of  the  return 
of  April  30th  with  that  of  June  10th  shows  an 
increase  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  army  of 
3399  from  the  return  of  men  "  absent  with  leave  " 
in  the  corps  of  Hood,  Hardee,  Wheeler,  and  in  the 
artillery.  The  return  of  May  20th  is  missing,  but 
that  of  June  10th  shows  an  increase  since  May 
20th  of  649  "returned  from  desertion"  and  799 
"joined  by  enlistment." 

General  Johnston  has  to  account,  between  April 
30th  and  June  10th,  for  at  least  the  following 
men  available  for  battle  : 

Present  for  duty  at  Dalton  April  30th. .  52,992 

Mercer's  brigade   May    2d..  2,800 

Cantey's  division   May  7th  ..  5,300 

Loring's  division  . .  May  10th,  11th,  and  12th. .  5,145 

French's  detachment   May  12th . .  550 

French's  division   May  19th . .  4,174 

Jackson's  cavalry   May  17th . .  4,477 

Jackson's  cavalry  increase  before  June  10th . .  643 

Quarles's  brigade   May  26th  ..  2,200 

Two  regiments  Georgia  State  line    1,200 

Furloughed  men  returned   3,399 

Recruits    799 

Returned  deserters   649 

84,328 

All  these  figtires  are  official  except  for  Mercer's 
brigade  and  the  two  regiments  of  the  Georgia 

i  For  Cantey's  strength,  see  General  D.  H.  Maury's 
return  April  22d,  1864.  For  Loring's  strength,  see  Gen- 
eral S.  D.  Lee's  return  May  10th,  1864.  For  French's 
detachment,  see  General  French's  report  of  "effective 
when  joined." — E.  C.  L\ 

&For  the  strength  of  Sherman's  army  at  Resaca.  add 
5200  for  cavalry  joined  between  May  1st  and  12th  to  his 
strength,  May  1st,  of  98,797. —  E.  C.  D. 
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State  line.  \.  The  return  of  General  Johnston's 
army  June  10th  is  the  first  on  file  in  the  War 
Department  that  includes  all  these  reinforce- 
ments.  It  shows  "  present  for  duty" : 

Officers.  Men. 

Infantry  5049  47,554 

Cavalry   1232  12,372 

Artillery,  187  pieces   257   4,414 

6538  64,340 
Or  in  round  numbers  71,000 

The  difference  of  over  13,000  is  accounted  for 
by  losses  in  battle,  desertion,  and  increase  in 
absent  sick.  The  incomplete  return  of  Medical 
Director  Foard  shows  killed  and  wounded,  May 
7th  to  20th,  inclusive,  3384.  The  return  of  June 
10th  shows  1551  killed  and  died  since  May  20th, 
indicating  fully  6000  wounded.  The  same  re- 
turn shows  569  deserters.  The  1542  prisoners 
captured  from  Hood  and  Hardee,  shown  by  in- 
crease of  absent  without  leave  in  their  corps, 
account  for  the  remainder,  without  examining  the 
returns  of  Polk's  corps  and  the  cavalry. 

General  Johnston's  army  reached  its  maximum 
strength  on  the  New  Hope  Church  line,  where  he 
must  have  had  75,000  for  battle  when  the  armies 
faced  each  other  May  27th.  General  Sherman's 
army  ])  there  numbered,  of  all  arms,  for  duty,  93,- 
600  men,  and  several  brigades  of  this  force  were 
employed  in  guarding  trains  and  watching  roads 
in  all  directions,  for  Sherman's  army  had  no  rear. 
Odds  of  less  than  five  to  four  against  him  is  "the 
great  inequality  of  force  "  which  General  Johnston 
complains  compelled  him  "  to  employ  dismounted 
cavalry  "  in  holding  this  line. 

In  a  foot-note  [p.  274]  General  Johnston  says  : 

"  I  have  two  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  army  be- 
sides that  of  April  30th,  already  given  :  1.  Of  July  1st, 
39,746  infantry,  3855  artillery,  and  10,484  cavalry,—  total, 
54,085.  2.  Of  July  10th,  36,901  infantry,  3755  artillery, 
and  10,270  cavalry,—  total,  50,926." 

The  return  of  July  1st  shows  "  present  for  duty," 
all  arms,  officers  and  men,  64,578,  instead  of 
54,085.  (As  in  case  of  the  return  of  April  30th, 
General  Johnston  gives  only  the  "  effective  total.") 
The  loss  since  June  10th  is  accounted  for  by  1114 
dead,  711  deserters,  1042  increase  in  absent  with- 
out leave  (prisoners),  and  3693  in  increase  of  ab- 
sent sick  and  wounded.  None  of  the  returns  of  this 
army,  either  under  Johnston  or  Hood,  makes  any 
account  of  the  Georgia  militia,  a  division  of  which 
under  G.  W.  Smith  joined  the  army  about  June 
20th  near  Kenesaw,  making  its  available  force  on 
that  line  nearly  70,000  men.  [G.  W.  Smith,  p.  334, 
says  the  militia  were  2000,  which  would  reduce 
Major  Dawes's  total  to  about  67,000. — Editors.] 

The  return  of  July  10th  gives  the  present  for 

I  For  the  strength  of  Jackson's  cavalry  division,  see 
General  S.  D.  Lee's  return  May  10th,  and  the  return 
of  General  Johnston's  army  June  10th,  1864.  For  the 
strength  of  General  French's  division,  see  his  return  of 
"  effectives  when  joined."  For  the  strength  of  Quarles's 
brigade,  see  "Johnston's  Narrative,"  p.  575. 

^For  Sherman's  strength  on  the  New  Hope  line,  see 
his  return  May  31st,  and  deduct  Blair's  Seventeenth 
Corps,  which  did  not  join  the  army  until  June  8th. 


duty  60,032,  instead  of  50,926,  the  loss  since 
July  1st  being  1377  deserters,  526  dead,  two 
regiments  sent  to  Savannah,  and  prisoners  and 
wounded.  This  with  the  Georgia  militia  (increased 
to  about  9000  [G.  W.  Smith  says  5000.— Edi- 
tors] when  the  army  reached  Atlanta)  represents 
the  force  turned  over  to  Hood,  July  18th,  viz. : 

Infantry  42,571 

Cavalry  :  13,318 

Artillery,  187  pieces   4,143 

Militia  (probably)   5,000 

65,032 

General  Johnston  asserts  that  the  only  affair 
worth  mentioning  on  his  left  at  Eesaca  was  near 
the  night  of  May  14th,  when  "forty  or  fifty 
skirmishers  in  front  of  our  extreme  left  were 
driven  from  the  slight  elevation  they  occupied, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it."  In  his 
official  report,  made  in  October,  1864,  he  says 
that  at  9  o'clock  at  night  of  May  14th  he  "  learned 
that  Lieutenant-General  Polk's  troops  had  lost  a 
position  commanding  our  bridges."  Comment 
upon  the  generalship  that  would  leave  a  position 
commanding  the  line  of  retreat  of  an  army  in 
charge  of  forty  or  fifty  skirmishers  within  gun- 
shot of  a  powerful  enemy  is  unnecessary,  for  it 
was  not  done.  The  position  was  held  by  a  line  of 
men.  It  was  carried  on  the  evening  of  May  14th 
by  a  gallant  charge  of  two  brigades  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  of  the  Union  army.  Beenforced  by  another 
brigade,  they  held  it  against  the  repeated  and 
desperate  efforts  of  Polk's  men  to  retake  it.  The 
battle  lasted  far  into  the  night.  General  John  A. 
Logan,  in  his  official  report  of  it,  says  that  when 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  "the  last  body  of  the  enemy 
retired  broken  and  disheartened  from  the  field, 
.  .  .  it  was  evident  to  the  meanest  comprehen- 
sion among  the  rebels  that  the  men  who  double- 
quicked  across  to  their  hills  that  afternoon  had 
come  to  stay."  General  Logan  also  says  that  by 
the  capture  of  this  position  "the  railroad  bridge 
and  the  town  were  held  entirely  at  our  mercy." 

The  Fifteenth  Corps  lost  628  killed  and  wounded 
at  Eesaca.  The  troops  in  its  front,  Loring's  and 
Cantey's  divisions  and  Vaughan's  brigade,  accord- 
ing to  their  incomplete  official  reports,  lost  698. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  this  loss  must  have  been 
on  the  evening  of  May  14th,  for  there  was  no 
other  line-of-battle  engagement  on  this  part  of 
the  field. 

General  Johnston  characterizes  the  battle  of 
May  28th  at  Dallas  as  "a  very  small  affair,"  in 
which  the  Confederates  lost  about  three  hundred 
men  and  the  Union  troops  "must  have  lost  more 
than  ten  times  as  many."  This  was  an  assault  made 
upon  troops  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  by  two  bri- 
gades of  Bate's  Confederate  division  and  Arm- 
strong's brigade  of  Jackson's  cavalry  dismounted, 
supported  by  Smith's  brigade  of  Bate's  division 
and  Ferguson's  and  Boss's  brigades  of  Jackson's 
cavalry.  Lewis's  Kentucky  brigade  attacked  the 
front  of  Osterhaus's  division  without  success. 
Bullock's  Florida  brigade  charged  along  the  Mari- 
etta road  and  was  driven  back,  with  heavy  loss, 
by  the  fire  of  the  53d  Ohio  regiment.  Armstrong 
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assailed  (ho  position  held  l>y  Waleutt's  brigade 
across  the  Villa  liica  road  and  met  a  bloody  re- 
pulse. General  Bate  officially  reported  the  loss  in 
his  division  as  450.  General  Walcutt  in  his  official 
report  says  that  "  244  dead  and  wounded  rebels 
were  found  in  my  front,"  and  many  were  doubtless 
removed.  The  .Confederate  loss  in  this  "very 
small  affair  "was,  therefore,  over  seven  hundred. 
The  loss  of  tbe  Fifteenth  Corps  was  379,  or  about 
one-half  the  Confederate  loss,  instead  of  "more 
than  ten  times  as  many." 

General  Johnston  assumes  that  General  Sher- 
man used  his  entire  army  in  the  assault  of  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  when,  in  fact,  he  employed  less 
than  15,000  men.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
was  not  engaged,  except  in  the  continuous  battle  of 
the  skirmish-lines.  The  assaulting  column  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  directed  against  Hardee's 
corps,  was  composed  of  five  brigades  about  nine 
thousand  strong.  The  formation  was  such  that  each 
brigade  presented  a  front  of  but  two  companies. 
The  leading  regiments  lost  very  heavily ;  those  in 
the  rear  suffered  few  casualties.  General  Thomas 
reported  the  entire  loss  as  1580.  The  attack  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  made  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments  held  by  French's  di- 


vision and  a  part  of  Walker's,  by  three  brigades  of 
the  Fifteenth  Corps,  numbering  5  51 M  I  men.  Their 
formation  was  in  two  lines;  their  total  loss  G03, 
three-fourths  of  this  falling  on  the  regiments  in 
the  first  line. 

General  Johnston  expresses  the  belief  that 
Northern  soldiers  could  not  be  repulsed  with  cas- 
ualties so  small  as  reported  at  Kenesaw.  In  this 
he,  unwittingly  perhaps,  compliments  Sherman's 
army  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Kenesaw,  he 
tells  lis  that  the  divisions  of  Stevenson  and  Hind- 
man  were  repulsed,  in  an  assault  on  the  Union 
line,  with  a  loss  of  one  thousand  men.  These  di- 
visions, June  10th,  numbered  over  eleven  thou- 
sand for  duty.  Their  loss,  therefore,  was  but  nine 
per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  engaged  at  Kenesaw  was  17  per 
cent. ;  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  11  per  cent. 
In  both  cases  the  loss  sustained  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  further  effort.  In  neither 
case  was  it  a  fair  test  of  the  staying  qualities  of 
the  troops,  who  on  many  fields  had  shown  their 
willingness  to  shed  any  amount  of  blood  necessary 
when  there  was  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Cincinnati,  September  8th,  1887. 
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THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  IN  THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

May  3d-September  8th,  1864. 


THE  UNION  AEMY. 
Major-General  William  T.  Sherman. 


Headquarters  Guard:  7th  Co.  Ohio  Sharp-shooters, ' 
Lieut.  William  McCrory. 

Artillery:*  Brig.-Gen.  William  F.  Barry  (chief-of-ar- 
tillery). 

ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND,  Maj.-Gen.  George 
H.  Thomas. 

Escort,  1, 1st  Ohio  Cav.,  Lieut.  Henry  C.  Reppert. 
Artillery  :-  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Brannan  (chief-of-ar- 
tillery). 

FOURTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Oliver  O.  How- 
ard, Maj.-Gen.  David  S.  Stanley. 

first  division,  Maj.-Gen.  David  S.  Stanley,  Brig.-Gen. 
William  Grose,  Brig.-Gen.  Nathan  Kimball. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Cruft,  Col.  Isaac  M. 
Kirby :  21st  111. ,3  Maj.  James  E.  Calloway,  Capt.  Will- 
iam H.  Jamison;  38th  111., a  Lieut.-Col.  William  T.  Chap- 
man; 31st  Ind.,  Col.  John  T.  Smith;  81st  Ind.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  William  C.  Wheeler ;  1st  Ky.,*  Col.  David  A.  Enyart ; 
2d  Ky.,*  Lieut.-Col.  John  R.  Hurd  ;  90th  Ohio,  Col.  Sam- 
uel N.  Yeoman ;  101st  Ohio,  Col.  Isaac  M.  Kirby,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bedan  B.  McDonald.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
Walter  C.  Whitaker,  Col.  Jacob  E.  Taylor :  96th  IB.,  Col. 
Thomas  E.  Champion,  Maj.  George  Hicks;  115th  111., 
Col.  Jesse  H.  Moore;  35th  Ind.,  Maj.  John  P.  Dufficy, 
Capt.  James  A.  Gavisk,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  G.  Tassin ;  84th 
Ind.,5  Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  J.  Neff,  Capt.  John  C.  Taylor, 
Capt.  Martin  B.  Miller;  21st  Ky.,  Col.  Samuel  W.  Price, 
Lieut.-Col.  James  C.  Evans;  40th  Ohio,  Col.  Jacob  E. 
Taylor,  Capt.  Chas.  G.  Matchett,  Capt.  Milton  Kemper ; 
51st  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.  Wood,  Col.  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Clain ;  99th  Ohio,6  Lieut.-Col.  John  E.  Cummins,  Capt. 
Jas.  A.  Bope,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  E.  Cummins.  Third  Brigade, 
Col.  Wm.  Grose,  Col.  P.  Sidney  Post,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm. 
Grose,  Col.  John  E.  Bennett:  59th  HI,,?  Col.  P.  Sidney 
Post,  Lieut.-Col.  Clayton  Hale,  Col.  P.  Sidney  Post,  Capt. 
Samuel  West ;  75th  111.,  Col.  John  E.  Bennett,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  M.  Kilgour;  80th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  M. 
Kilgour,  Maj.  James  M.  Stookey  ;  84th  111.,  Col.  Louis  H. 
Waters;  9th  Ind.,  Col.  Isaac  C.  B.  Suman;  30th  Ind., 
Lieut.-Col.  Orrin  D.  Hurd,  Capt.  William  Dawson,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Orrin  D.  Hurd;  36th  Lad.,  Lieut.-Col.  O.  H.  P. 
Carey;  77th  Pa.,  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Lawson,  Col.  Thomas 
E.  Rose.  Artillery,*  Capt.  Peter  Simonson,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel M.  McDowell,  Capt.  Theodore  S.  Thoiuasson:  5th 
Ind.,  Lieut.  Alfred  Morrison  ;  B,  Pa.,  Capt.  Samuel  M. 
McDowell,  Lieut.  Jacob  Ziegler. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Newton. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Francis  T.  Sherman,  Brig.-Gen.  Na- 
than Kimball,  Col.  Emerson  Opdycke :  36th  HI.,  Col.  Silas 
Miller,  Capt,  James  B.  McNeal,  Lieut.-Col.  Porter  C.  Ol- 
son; 44th  HI.,  Col.  Wallace  W.  Barrett,  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Russell,  Maj.  Luther  M.  Sabin,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Russell ; 
73d  111.,  Maj.  Thomas  W.  Motherspaw;  74th  111.,  Col. 
Jason  Marsh,  Lieut.-Col.  John  B.  Kerr,  Capt.  Thomas  J. 
Bryan ;  88th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Chandler,  Lieut.- 
Col.  George  W.  Smith;  28th  Ky.,9  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Rowan 

'  Relieved  two  no's  loth  Ohio  Inf.  May  20th. 

2  See  batteries  attached  to  divisions  and  corps. 

3  Non-veterans  attached  to  101st  Ohio  till  June  4th  and  9th, 
respectively,  when  regiments  rejoined  from  veteran  furlough. 

*  Ordered  home  for  muster-out  May  29th  and  June  3d,  re- 
spectively. 

6  Transferred  to  Third  Brigade  August  16th. 

e  Transferred  to  Twenty-third  Corps  June  22d. 

»  Transferred  to  Second  Brigade  August  16th,  and  to  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  Tliird  Division,  August  19th. 

■  See  also  artillery  brigade  of  corps. 

9  Transferred  to  Second  Brigade  May  28th. 

■°  Remained  at  Dalton  from  May  14th. 

u  Relieved  for  muster-out  June  10th  and  August  25th,  re- 
spectively. 


Boone,  Maj.  George  W.  Barth;  2d  Mo.,i"  Lieut.-Col.  Ar- 
nold Beck,  Col.  Bernard  Laiboldt;  15th  Mo.,  Col.  Joseph 
Conrad ;  24th  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore  S.  West,  Maj. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  Jr.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
George  D.  Wagner,  Col.  John  W.  Blake,  Brig.-Gen. 
George  D.  Wagner:  100th  111.,  Maj.  Charles  M.  Ham- 
mond, Col.  Frederick  A.  Bartleson,  Maj.  Charles  M. 
Hammond ;  40th  Ind.,  Col.  John  W.  Blake,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  Learning;  57th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Len- 
nard,  Lieut.-Col.  Willis  Blanch;  26th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  H.  Squires,  Maj.  Norris  T.  Peatman,  Capt. 
Lewis  D.  Adair,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Squires,  Maj. 
Norris  T.  Peatman ;  97th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Milton  Barnes, 
Col.  John  Q.  Lane.   Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles 

G.  Harker,  Brig.-Gen.  Luther  P.  Bradley:  22d  111.," 
Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Swanwick;  27th  Ul.,il  Lieut.-Col. 
William  A.  Schinitt ;  42d  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edgar  D.  Swain, 
Capt.  Jared  W.  Richards,  Maj.  Frederick  A.  Atwater; 
51st  111.,  Col.  Luther  P.  Bradley,  Capt.  Theodore  F. 
Brown,  Col.  Luther  P.  Bradley,  Capt.  Albert  M.  Tilton ; 
79th  HI.,  Col.  Allen  Buckner,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  E.  Rives, 
Maj.  Terrence  Clark,  Capt.  Oliver  O.  Bagley,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Terrence  Clark;  3d  Ky.,  Col.  Henry  C.  Dunlap, 
Capt.  John  W.  Tuttle,  Col.  Henry  C.  Dunlap ;  64th  Ohio, 
Col.  Alexander  McHvain,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  C.  Brown, 
Maj.  Samuel  L.  Coulter,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  C.  Brown ; 
G5th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Horatio  N.  Whitbeck,  Capt.  Charles 
O.  Tannehill,  Maj.  Orlow  Smith;  125th  Ohio,  Col.  Emer- 
son Opdycke,  Lieut.-Col.  David  H.  Moore.  Artillery,12 
Capt.  Charles  C.  Aleshire,  Capt.  Wilbur  F.  Goodspeed  : 
M,  1st  III.,  Capt.  George  W.  Spencer ;  A,  1st  Ohio,  Capt. 
Wilbur  F.  Goodspeed,  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Scovill. 
third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  Col.  P.  Sid- 
ney Post,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  August  Willich,  Col.  William 

H.  Gibson,  Col.  Richard  H.  Nodine,  Col.  William  H. 
Gibson,  Col.  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss:  25th  HI.,"  Col.  Rich- 
ard H.  Nodine;  38th  111.,"  Lieut.-Col.  William  P.  Chand- 
ler; 89th  HI.,  Col.  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  D.  Williams,  Col.  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss,  Lieut.- 
Col.  William  D.  Williams;  32d  Ind.,"  Col.  Frank  Erdel- 
ineyer;  8th  Kan.,15  Col.  John  A.  Martin,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  M.  Graham ;  15th  Ohio,  Col.  William  Wallace, 
Lieut.-Col.  Frank  Askew,  Col.  William  Wallace,  Col. 
Frank  Askew ;  49th  Ohio,  Col.  William  H.  Gibson,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Samuel  F.  Gray;  15th  Wis.,  Maj.  George  Wilson, 
Lieut.-Col.  Ole  C.  Johnson.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
William  B.  Hazen,  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Col.  P.  Sidney 
Post:  6th  Ind., 'ft  Lieut.-Col.  Calvin  D.  Campbell;  5th 
Ky.,'?  Col.  William  W.  Berry ;  6th  Ky.,'"  Maj.  Richard  T. 
Whitaker,  Capt.  Isaac  N.  Johnston ;  23d  Ky.,i» Lieut.-Col. 
James  C.  Foy,  Maj.  George  W.  Northup ;  1st  Ohio.if  Maj. 
Joab  A.  Stafford ;  6th  Ohio.so  Col.  Nicholas  L.  Anderson ; 
41st  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  L.  Kimberly;  71st  Ohio,21 
Col.  Henry  K.  McConnell;  93d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel 
Bowman ;  124th  Ohio,  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  Lieut.-Col. 

12  See  also  artillery  brigade  of  corps. 

is  Joined  June  6th  and  relieved  for  muster-out  August 
1st. 

14  Relieved  for  muster-out  August  25th  and  August  2d, 
respectively. 
16  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  June  28th. 
is  Relieved  for  muster-out  August  22d. 

i'  Transferred  to  Fourth  Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  July 
25th  aud  August  9th,  respectively. 

is  Transferred  to  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  August 
19th. 

i»  Ordered  to  Chattanooga  July  25th. 

a>  At  Cleveland,  Kingston,  aud  Resaca  ;  relieved  for  muster 
out  June  6th. 
2i  Joined  August  31st. 
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James  Pickands,  Col.  Oliver  II.  Payne.  Third  Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  Boatty,  Col.  Frederick  Knetler:  79th 
Iud.,  Col.  Frederick  Knetler,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  P.  Oy- 
ler.Maj.  Georgo  W.  Parker,  Capt.  John  G.  Dunbar,  ('apt. 
Eli  P.  Bitter;  86tli  Iud.,  Col.  George  F.  Dick;  9th  Ky., 
Lieut.-Col.  Chesley  D.  Bailey,  Col.  George  H.  Cram  ;  17th 
Ky.,  Col.  Alexander  M.  Stout;  13th  Ohio,  Col.  Dwight 
Jarvls,  Jr.,  Maj.  Joseph  P.  Snider;  19th  Ohio,  Col. 
Charles  F.  Manderson,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  G.  Stratton ; 
59th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Granville  A.  Frambes,  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Sheafe,  Capt.  John  L.  Watson,  Capt.  Robert 
H.  Higgins.  Artillery,  Capt.  Cullen  Bradley:  111.  Bat- 
tery, Capt.  Lyman  Bridges,1  Lieut.  Morris  D.  Temple, 
Lieut.  Lyman  A.  White;  6th  Ohio,  Lieut.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Ayres,  Lieut.  Lorenzo  D.  Immell,  Lieut.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Ayres,  Lieut.  Lorenzo  D.  Immell. 

artillery  brigade  (organized  July  26th),  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Osborn,  Capt.  Lyman  Bridges:  M,  1st  111., 
Capt."  George  W.  Spencer;  Bridges's  111.,  Lieut.  Lyman 
A.  White ;  5th  Ind.,  Capt.  Alfred  Morrison,  Lieut.  George 
H.  Briggs ;  A,  1st  Ohio,  Capt.  Wilbur  F.  Goodspeed  ;  M, 
1st  Ohio,  Capt.  Frederick  Schultz ;  6th  Ohio,  Lieut.  Lo- 
reuzo  D.  Immell,  Capt.  Cullen  Bradley;  B,  Pa.,  Capt. 
Jacob  Ziegler. 

FOURTEENTH  ARMY  COBPS,  Maj.-Gen.  John  M. 
Palmer,  Brig.-Geu.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Brig.-Gen.  Jef- 
ferson C.  Davis. 

first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Brig.-Gen. 
John  H.  King,  Brig.-Geu.  William  P.  Carlin. 
Provost  Guard:  D,  1st  Batt'n  16th  U.  S.,  Capt.  C.  F. 
Trowbridge. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  P.  Carlin,  Col.  An- 
son G.  McCook,  Col.  Marion  C.  Taylor,  Brig.-Gen.  Will- 
iam P.  Carlin,  Col.  Marion  C.  Taylor :  104th  111.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Douglas  Hapeman;  42d  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  B. 
Mclntire,  Capt.  James  H.  Masters,  Capt.  Gideon  R. 
Kellams,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  B.  Mclntire  ;  88th  Ind.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Cyrus  E.  Briaut ;  15th  Ky.,  Col.  Marion  C.  Taylor, 
Lieut.-Col.  William  G.  Halpin ;  2d  Ohio,'-*  Col.  Anson  G. 
McCook,  Capt.  James  F.  Sarratt;  33d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  H.  M.  Montgomery,  Capt.  T.  A.  Minshall;  94th 
Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Rue  P.  Hutchins;  10th  Wis.,3  Capt. 
Jacob  W.Roby;  21st  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Harrison  C.  Ho- 
bart,  Maj.  Michael  H.  Fitch.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
John  H.  King,  Col.  William  L.  Stoughton,  Brig.-Gen. 
John  H.  King,  Col.  William  L.  Stoughton,  Col.  Marshall 
F.  Moore,  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.  King,  Maj.  John  B.  Edie: 
11th  Mich.,*  Col.  William  L.  Stoughton,  Capt.  Patrick 
H.  Keegan,  Col.  William  L.  Stoughton,  Capt.  Patrick  H. 
Keegan,  Lieut.-Col.  Melvin  Mudge,  Capt.  P.  H.  Keegan ; 
69th  Ohio,5  Col.  Marshall  F.  Moore,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph 
H.  Brigham,  Capt.  Lewis  E.  Hicks  ;  15th  U.  S.  (9  co's  1st 
and  3d  Batt'ns),  Maj.  Albert  Tracy,  Capt.  Albert  B. 
Dod,  Capt.  James  Curtis,  Capt.  Horace  Jewett ;  15th  U. 
S.  (6  co's  2d  Batt'n),  Maj.  John  R.  Edie,  Capt.  William 
S.  McManus;  16th  U.  8.  (4  co's  1st  Batt'n),  Capt.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stanton,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Gay  ;  16th  U.  S.  (4  co's 
2d  Batt'n),  Capt.  Bobert  P.  Barry;  18th  TJ.  S.  (8  co's  1st 
and  3d  Batt'ns),  Capt.  George  W.  Smith,  Capt.  Lyman 
M.  Kellogg,  Capt.  Bobert  B.  Hull ;  18th  U.  S.  (2d  Batt'n), 
Capt.  William  J.  Fetterman ;  19th  U.  S.  (1st  Batt'n  and 
A,  2d  Batt'n),  Capt.  James  Mooney,  Capt.  Lewis  Wil- 
son, Capt.  Egbert  Phelps,  Capt.  James  Mooney.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Scribner,  Col.  Josiah  Given, 
Col.  Marshall  F.  Moore:  37th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William 
D.  Ward,  Maj.  Thomas  V.  Kimble,  Lieut.-Col.  William 
D.  Ward;  38th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  F.  Griffin;  21st 
Ohio,  Col.  James  M.  Neibling,  Lieut.-Col.  Arnold  Mc- 

1  Chief  of  corps  artillery  from  May  23d. 

2  Ordered  to  Chattanooga  July  27th. 

3  Ordered  to  Marietta  July  28th. 

4  Ordered  to  Chattanooga  August  25th. 

6  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  and  assigned  to  Third  Bri- 
gade July  15th. 
«  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  May  9th. 
»  See  also  artillery  brigade  of  corps. 

*  Transferred  to  Fourth  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
August  20th. 

9  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  May  15th. 

10  Joined  June  4th  and  August  21st,  respectively. 


Mahan;  74th  Ohio,  Col.  Josiah  Given,  Maj.  Joseph 
Fisher,  Col.  Josiah  Given;  78th  Pa.,  Col.  William  Sir- 
well  ;  79th  Pa.,°  Col.  Henry  A.  Hambright,  Maj.  Michael 

H.  Locher,  Capt.  John  S.  McBride,  Maj.  Michael  II. 

I.  ocher;  1st  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Georgo  B.  Bingham.  Ar- 
tillery,? Capt.  Lucius  H.  Drury :  C,  1st  111.,  Capt.  Mark 

II.  I'rescott;  I,  1st  Ohio,  Capt.  Hubert  Dilger. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Brig.- 
Gen.  James  D.  Morgan,  Brig.-Geu.  Jefferson  C. 
Davis. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  D.  Morgan,  Col.  Bob- 
ert F.  Smith,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  D.  Morgan,  Col.  Charles  M. 
Lum  :  10th  HL.,8  Col.  John  Tillson  ;  16th  111.,  Col.  Bobert 
F.  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  James  B.  Cahill,  Col.  B.  F.  Smith, 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  Cahill,  Col.  B.  F.  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  J. 
B.  Cahill;  60th  111.,  Col.  William  B.  Anderson;  10th 
Mich.,^  Col.  Charles  M.  Lum,  Maj.  Henry  8.  Burnett, 
Capt.  William  H.  Dunphy ;  14th  Mich.,'"  Col.  Henry  R. 
Mizner;  17th  N.  Y.,10  Col.  W.  T.  C.  Grower,  Maj.  Joel  O. 
Martin.    Second  Brigade,  Col.  John  G.  Mitchell:  34th 

III.  ,  Lieut.-Col.  Oscar  Van  Tassell ;  78th  111.,  Col.  Carter 
Van  Vleck,  Lieut.-Col.  Maris  R.  Vernon ;  98th  Ohio, 
Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Pearce,  Capt.  John  A.  Norris,  Capt. 
David  E.  Roatch,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Pearce;  108th 
Ohio,"  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Good,  Col.  George  T.  Limberg, 
Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Good;  113th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Darius 

B.  Warner,  Maj.  Lyne  8.  Sullivant,  Capt.  Toland  Jones; 
121st  Ohio,  Col.  Henry  B.  Banning.  Third  Brigade,  Col. 
Daniel  McCook,  Col.  Oscar  F.  Harmon,  Col.  Caleb  J. 
Dilworth,  Lieut.-Col.  James  W.  Langley  :  85th  111.,  Col. 

C.  J.  Dilworth,  Maj.  Bobert  G.  Eider,  Capt.  James  R. 
Griffith  ;  86th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  Allen  L.  Fahnestock,  Maj. 
Joseph  F.  Thomas,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  L.  Fahnestock;  110th 
111., '2  Col.  E.  Hibbard  Topping ;  125th  111.,  Col.  O.  F.  Har- 
mon, Maj.  John  B.  Lee,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Langley,  Capt. 
George  W.  Cook;  22d  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  M.  Wiles, 
Capt.  William  H.  Taggart,  Capt.  William  H.  Snodgrass, 
Maj.  Thomas  Shea,  Capt.  W.  H.  Taggart,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Snodgrass;  52d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  W.  Clancy, 
Maj.  James  T.  Holmes,  Capt.  Samuel  Eothaeker,  Maj. 
J.  T.  Holmes.  Artillery,™  Capt.  Charles  M.  Barrett:  I, 
2d  IU.,  Lieut.  Alonzo  W.  Coe;  5th  Wis.  (detachment  2d 
Minn,  attached),  Capt.  George  Q.  Gardner. 

third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Absalom  Baird. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  B.  Turchin,  Col.  Moses 
B.Walker:  19th 111.,"  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  W.  Raffen; 
24th  m.,1*  Capt.  August  Mauff ;  82d  Ind.,  Col.  Morton  C. 
Hunter;  23d  Mo.,'5  Col. William  P.  Robinson  ;  11th  Ohio,'* 
Lieut.-Col.  Ogden  Street;  17th  Ohio,  Col.  Durbin  WTard; 
31st  Ohio,  Col.  M.  B.  Walker,  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick-  W. 
Lister;  89th  Ohio,  Maj.  John  H.  Jolly,  Col.  Caleb  H. 
Carlton ;  92d  Ohio,  Col.  Benjamin  D.  Fearing.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer,  Col.  Newell  Glea- 
son:  75th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  O'Brien,  Maj.  Cyrus 
J.  McCole;  87th  Ind.,  Col.  N.  Gleason,  Lieut  -Col.  Edwin 
P.  Hammond;  101st  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Doan ;  2d 
Minn.,  Col.  James  George,  Lieut.-Col.  Judson  W.  Bishop ; 
9th  Ohio,"1  Col.  Gustave  Kammerling;  35th  Ohio,"1  Maj. 
Joseph  L.  Budd ;  105th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George  T.  Per- 
kins. Third  Brigade,  Col.  George  P.  Este:  10th  Ind.,'? 
Lieut.-Col.  Marsh  B.  Taylor;  74th  Ind..  Lieut.-Col.  My- 
ron Baker,  Maj.  Thomas  Morgan ;  loth  Ky.,  Col.  William 
H.  Hays;  18th  Ky.,'*  Lieut.-Col.  Hubbard  K.  Milward; 
14th  Ohio,  Maj.  John  W.  Wilson,  Capt.  George  W.  Kirk ; 
38th  Ohio,  Col.  William  A.  Choate.  Artillery,™  Capt. 
George  Estep :  7th  Ind.,  Capt.  Otho  H.  Morgan ;  19th 
Ind.,  Lieut.  William  P.  Stackhouse. 

artillery  brigade^0  Maj.  Charles  Houghtaling :  C, 

11  Employed  mainly  in  guarding  trains. 

12  Guarding  trains  till  July  20th. 

is  See  also  artillery  brigade  of  the  corps. 
14  Relieved  for  muster-out  June  9th,  June  28th,  and  June 
10th,  respectively, 
is  Joined  July  10th. 

is  Relieved  for  muster-out  May  22d  and  August  3d,  respec- 
tively. 

"  Part  of  time  detached  at  Marietta, 
is  Detached  at  Ringgold. 

>9  See  also  artillery  brigade  of  corps.  [battalions. 
20  Organized  July  24th;  reorganized  August  27th  into  three 
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1st  ill.,  Capt.  Mark  H.  Prescott;  I,  2d  111.,  Capt.  Charles 
M.  Barrett;  7th  Ind.,  Capt.  OtUo  H.  Morgan;  19th  Ind., 
Lieut.  W.  P.  Staekhouse;  20th  Ind.,'  Capt.  Milton  A. 
Osborne;  I,  1st  Ohio,*  Capt.  Hubert  Dilger;  5th  Wis., 
Capt.  George  Q.  Gardner,  Lieut.  Joseph  McKnight. 

TWENTIETH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker,  Brig.-Gen.  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Maj.-Gen. 
Henry  W.  Blocum. 

Escort :  K,  15th  111.  Cav.,  Capt.  William  Duncan. 
fikst  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Joseph  F.  Knipe,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  8.  Williams. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  Knipe,  Col.  Warren  W. 
Packer,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  Knipe :  5th  Conn.,  Col.  W.  W. 
Packer,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  W.  Daboll,  Maj.  William  S. 
Cogswell,  Col.  W.  W.  Packer;  3d  Md.  (detachment), 
Lieut.  David  Gove,  Lieut.  Donald  Reid,  Lieut.  David 
Gove  ;  123d  N.  Y.,  Col.  Archibald  L.  McDougall,  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  C.  Rogers  ;  141st  N.  Y.,  Col.  William  K.  Lo- 
gic, Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  J.  McNett,  Capt.  Elisha  G.  Bald- 
win, Capt.  Andrew  J.  Compton ;  46th  Pa.,  Col.  James  L. 
Bel  fridge.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  H.  Ruger : 
27th  Ind.,  Col.  Silas  H.  Colgrove,  Lieut.-Col.  John  R. 
Fesler;  2d  Mass.,  Col.  William  Cogswell,  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  F.  Morse,  Col.  William  Cogswell;  13th  N.  J., 
Col.  Ezra  A.  Carman  ;  107th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Nirom  M.  Crane ; 
150th  N.  Y.,  Col.  John  H.  Ketcham ;  3d  Wis.,  Col.  William 
Hawley.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  James  S.  Robinson,  Col. 
Horace  Boughton :  82d  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  S.  Salo- 
mon ;  101st  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  B.  La  Sage ;  45th  N.  Y.,3 
Col.  Adolpbus  Dobke ;  143d  N.  Y.,  Col.  Horace  Boughton, 
Lieut.-Col.  Hezekiah  Watkins,  Maj.  John  Higgins ;  61st 
Ohio,  Col.  Stephen  J.  McGroarty,  Capt.  John  Garrett ; 
82d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  David  Thomson;  31st  Wis.,*  Col. 
Francis  H.  West.  Artillery,5  Capt.  John  D.  Woodbury: 
1, 1st  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Winegar;  M,  1st  N.  Y., 
Capt.  J.  D.  Woodbury. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  W.  Geary. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Charles  Candy,  Col.  Ario  Pardee, 
Jr. :  5th  Ohio,  Col.  John  H.  Patrick,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert 
L.  Kilpatrick,  Maj.  Henry  E.  Symmes,  Capt.  Robert 
Kirkup;  7th  Ohio,11  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  McClelland ;  29th 
Ohio,  Col.  William  T.  Fitch,  Capt.  Myron  T.  Wright, 
Capt.  Wilbur  F.  Stevens;  66th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Eugene 
Powell,  Capt.  Thomas  McConnell;  28th  Pa.,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Flynn ;  147th  Pa.,  Col.  Ario  Pardee,  Jr.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Craig.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Adolphus  Buschbeek,  Col. 
John  T.  Loekinan,  Col.  Patrick  H.  Jones,  Col.  George 
W.  Mindil :  33d  N.  J.,  Col.  George  W.  Mindil,  Lieut.-Col. 
Enos  Fourat,  Capt.  Thomas  O'Connor;  H9th  N.  Y.,  Col. 
J.  T.  Lockman,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Odell,  Capt.  Chester  H. 
Southworth,  Col.  J.  T.  Lockman  ;  134th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Allen  H.Jackson,  Capt.  Clinton  C.  Brown;  154th 
N.  Y.,  Col.  P.  H.  Jones,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  B.  Allen, 
Maj.  Lewis  D.  Warner,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  B.  Allen,  Maj. 
L.  D.  Warner;  27th  Pa.,?  Lieut.-Col.  August  Riedt ; 
73d  Pa.,  Maj.  Charles  C.  Cresson ;  109th  Pa.,  Capt.  Fred- 
erick L.  Giinber,  Capt.  Walter  G.  Dunn,  Capt.  Hugh 
Alexander,  Capt.  William  Geary.  Third  Brigade,  Col. 
David  Ireland,  Col.  William  Richards,  Jr.,  Col.  George 
A.  Cobham,  Jr.,  Col.  David  Ireland:  60th  N.  Y.,  Col. 
Abel  Godard,  Capt.  Thomas  Elliott,  Col.  Abel  God- 
ard,  Capt.  Thomas  Elliott;  78th  N.  Y.,R  Lieut.-Col. 
Harvey  S.  Chatfleld,  Col.  Herbert  von  Hammerstein ; 
102d  N.  Y.,  Col.  James  C.  Lane,  Maj.  Lewis  R.  Stegniaii, 
Capt.  Barent  Van  Buren,  Col.  Herbert  von  Hammer- 
stein ;  137th  N.Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Koert  S.  Van  Voorhis ;  149th 
N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  B.  Randall,  Col.  Henry  A.  Bar- 
naul ;  29th  Pa.,  Col.  William  Rickards,  Jr.,  Maj.  Jesse  R. 
Millison,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  M.  Walker,  Capt.  John  H. 
Goldsmith,  Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Zarracher,  Lieut.-Col. 
Samuel  M.  Zulich  ;  111th  Pa.,  Col.  George  A.  Cobham,  Jr., 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  M.  Walker,  Col.  G.  A.  Cobham,  Jr., 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  M.  Walker.     Artillery,  Capt.  William 

>  Assigned  August  14th.  >  Relieved  August  14ih. 

3  Ordered  to  Nashville  July  6th.     *  Joined  July  21st. 
6  Major  John  A.  Reynolds,  chief  of  corps  artillery  ;  see,  also, 
artillery  brigade  of  the  corps. 
«  Relieved  for  muster-out  June  11th. 
1  Relieved  for  muster-out  May  23d. 
»  Consolidated  with  102d  New  York  July  12th. 


Wheeler,  Capt.  Charles  C.  Aleshirc:  13th  N.  Y.,  Capt- 
William  Wheeler,  Lieut.  Henry  Buudy ;  E,  Pa.,  Capt. 
James  D.  McGill,  Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Sloan. 
third  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  Brig.- 
Gen.  William  T.  Ward. 
First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  T.  Ward,  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Brig.-Gen.  William  T.  Ward,  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison :  102d  111.,  Col.  Franklin  C.  Smith,  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  M.  Maunon,  Col.  F.  C.  Smith ;  105th  111.,  Col. 
Daniel  Dustin,  Lieut.-Col.  Everell  F.  Dutton,  Col.  Daniel 
Dustin  ;  129th  111.,  Col.  Henry  Case;  70th  Ind.,  Col.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  Merrill;  79th  Ohio, 
Col.  Henry  G.  Kenuett,  Lieut.-Col.  Azariah  W.  Doan, 
Capt.  Samuel  A.  West.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Samuel  Ross, 
Col.  John  Coburn:  20th  Conn. Lieut.-Col.  Philo  B. 
Buckingham,  Col.  Samuel  Ross,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  B.  Buck- 
ingham ;  33d  Ind.,  Maj.  Levin  T.  Miller,  Capt.  Edward 
T.  McCrea,  Maj.  L.  T.  Miller;  85th  Ind.,  Col.  John  P. 
Baird,  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  B.  Crane,  Capt.  Jefferson 
E.  Brandt  ;  19th  Mich.,  Col.  Henry  C.  Gilbert,  Maj.  Eli 
A.  Griffin,  Capt.  John  J.  Baker,  Capt.  David  Anderson ; 
22d  Wis.,  Col.  William  L.  LTtley,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward 
Bloodgood.  Third 'Brigade,  Col.  James  Wood,  Jr.:  33d 
Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Godfrey  Rider,  Jr. ;  136th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Lester  B.  Faulkner,  Maj.  Henry  L.  Arnold;  55th 
Ohio,  Col.  Charles  B.  Gambee,  Capt.  Charles  P.  Wick- 
ham,  Lieut.-Col.  Edwin  H.  Powers ;  73d  Ohio,  Maj.  Sam- 
uel H.  Hurst ;  26th  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  C.  Winkler. 
Artillery,  Capt.  Marco  B.  Gary  :  I,  1st  Mich.,  Capt. 
Luther  R.  Smith;  C,  1st  Ohio,  Lieut.  Jerome  B.  Ste- 
phens. 

artillery  brigade  (organized  July  27th),  Maj.  John  A. 
Reynolds. 

1, 1st  Mich.,  Capt.  Luther  R.  Smith ;  1, 1st  N.  Y.,  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Winegar ;  M,  1st  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  D.  Wood- 
bury; 13th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Henry  Bundy ;  C,  1st  Ohio, 
Lieut.  Jerome  B.  Stephens,  Capt.  Marco  B.  Gary;  E, 
Pa,,  Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Sloan. 

UNATTACHED  TROOPS. 

Feseri'e  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  W.  Burke,  Col.  Heber  Le 
Favour:  10th  Ohio, ">  Col.  Joseph  W.  Burke;  9th  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Wilkinson;  22d  Mich.,"  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  S.  Dean.  Pontoniers,™  Col.  George  P.  Buell :  58th 
Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Moore;  Pontoon  Battalion, 13 
Capt,  Patrick  O'Connell.  Siege  Artillery :  11th  Ind.  Bat- 
tery, Capt.  Arnold  Sutermeister.  Ammunition  Train 
Guard  :  1st  Batt'n  Ohio  Sharp-shooters,  Capt.  Gershom 
M.  Barker. 

CAVALRY  CORPS,  Brig.-Gen.  Washington  L.  Elliott, 

Escort :  D,  4th  Ohio,  Capt.  Philip  H.  Warner. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  M.  McCook. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  B.  Dorr,  Col.  John  T.  Crox- 
ton.  Col.  J.  B.  Dorr,  Lieut.-Col.  James  P.  Brownlow, 
Brig.-Gen.  John  T.  Croxton  :  8th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  Hora- 
tio G.  Barner,  Col.  J.  B.  Dorr,  Maj.  Richard  Root,  Maj. 
John  H.  Isett,  Maj.  Richard  Root  ;  4th  Ky.'+ (mounted 
inf'y),  Col.  J.  T.  Croxton,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  M.  Kelly, 
Capt,  James  H.  West,  Lieut.  Granville  C.  West,  Capt. 
James  I.  Huduall ;  2d  Mich.,'r>  Maj.  Leonidas  8.  Scran- 
ton,  Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  Smith;  1st  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  P.  Brownlow.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Oscar  H. 
La  Grange,  Lieufc-Col.  James  S.  Stewart,  Lieut.-Col. 
Horace  P.  Lamson,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Torrey,  Lieut.- 
Col.  H.  P.  Lamson  :  2d  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  8.  Stewart.  Maj. 
David  A.  Briggs ;  4th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  P.  Lamson, 
Ma  j.  George  H.  Purdy,  Capt.  Albert  J.  Morley  ;  1st  Wis., 
Maj.  Nathan  Paine,  Capt,  Henry  Harnden,  Capt,  Lewis 
M.  B.  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Torrey,  Maj.  Nathan 
Paine,  Capt.  L.  M.  B.  Smith.  Artillery  :  18th  Ind.,  Lieut, 
William  B.  Rippetoe,  Capt.  Moses  M.  Beck. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Kenner  Garrard. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Robert  H.  G.  Miuty :  4th  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  Josiah  B.  Park,  Maj.  Frank  W.  Mix,  Capt. 

9  Transferred  to  Third  Brigade  May  29th. 

10  Relieved  for  muster-out  May  27th.  11  Joined  May  31st, 
«  To  June  17th  Colonel  Buell  commanded  the  "  Pioneer 

Brigade." 
13  Ordered  to  Chattanooga  June  17th. 
M  Assigned  June  30th. 
16  Ordered  to  Franklin,  Tenn.,  June  29th. 
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L.  Briggs  Eldridgo ;  Till  Ph.,  Col.  William  B.  Sipes,  Maj. 
James  F.  Andress,  Maj.  William  II.  .leanings;  4tll  U.  8., 
('apt.  James  B.  Mdntyre.  Second  Brigade,*  Col.  Eli 
Long,  Col.  Berotli  B.  Kgglostoii :  1st  Ohio,  Col.  Bcroth 
1!.  Kgglcston,  Lieut. -Col.  Tliomas  .1.  Patten;  M  Ohio, 
Col.  Charles  B.  Seidel;  4th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Oliver  P. 
Koine.  Third  Brigade  [mounted  inf'y),  Col.  John  T. 
Wilder,  Col.  Abraiu  O.  Miller:  ysth  111..  Lieut. -Col.  Ed- 
ward  Kitehell;  123d  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Jonathan  Biggs; 
17th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Jordan,  Maj.  Jacob  J.  Vail ; 
72d  Ind.,  Col.  Abram  O.  Miller,  Maj.  Henry  M.  Carr, 
(  apt.  Adam  1'inkerton,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  C.  Kirkpat- 
riek.  Artillery :  Chicago  (111.)  Board  of  Trade  Battery, 
Lieut.  George  I.  Robinson. 

THIRD  DIVISION,  Brig.-Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick,  Col.  Eli 
H.  Miu'ray,  Col.  William  W.  Lowe,  Brig.-Gen.  Judson 
Kilpatrick. 

First  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Klein,  Lieut.-Col. 
Matthewsou  T.  Patrick:  3d  Ind.  (4  co's),  Maj.  Alfred 
Gaddis,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Klein;  5th  Iowa,3  Maj.  Har- 
lon  Baird,  Maj.  J.  Morris  Young.  Second  Brigade,'2  Col. 
Charles  C.  .Smith,  Maj.  Thomas  W.  Sanderson,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fielder  A.  Jones  :  8th  Ind.,3  Lieut.-Col.  Fielder  A. 
Jones,  Maj.  Thomas  Herring;  2d  Ky.,3  Maj.  William  H. 
Eifort,  Maj.  Owen  Star;  10th  Ohio,  Maj.  Thomas  W. 
Sanderson,  Maj.  William  Thayer,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  W. 
Sanderson.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Eli  H.  Murray,  Col. 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  Col.  Eli  H.  Murray :  92d  111.  (mounted 
inf'y).  Col.  Smith  D.  Atkins,  (  apt.  Mathew  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  Col.  S.  D.  Atkins,  Maj.  Albert  Woodcock,  Col.  S.  D. 
Atkins;  3d  Ky.,  Maj.  Lewis  Wolfley,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert 
H.  King;  5th  Ky.,  Col.  Oliver  L.  Baldwin,  Maj.  Chris- 
topher T.  Cheek,  Col.  O.  L.  Baldwin.  Artillery:  10th 
Wis.,  Capt.  Yates  V.  Beebe. 

ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE,  Maj.-Gen.  James  B. 
McPherson,  Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Maj.-Gen.  Oliver 
O.  Howard. 

Escort :  4th  Co.  Ohio  Cav.,  Capt.  John  S.  Foster,  Capt. 
John  L.  King;  B,  1st  Ohio  Cav.,  Capt.  George  F.  Conn. 

FIFTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.  John  A.  Logan, 
Brig.-Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Peter  J.  Osterhaus,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Charles  R.  Woods,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  J.  Osterhaus. 

Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  R.  Woods,  Col.  Milo 
Smith,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  R.  Woods,  Col.  Milo  Smith:  26th 
Iowa,  Col.  Milo  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  G.  Ferreby, 
Col.  Milo  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  G.  Ferreby;  30th  Iowa, 
Lieut.-Col.  Aurelius  Roberts;  27th  Mo.,  Col.  Thomas 
Curly,  Maj.  Dennis  O'Connor,  Col.  Thomas  Curly  ;  76th 
Ohio,  Col.  William  B.  Woods.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
James  A.  Williamson :  4th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  D. 
Nichols,  Capt.  Randolph  Sry;  9th  Iowa,  Col.  David 
Carskaddon,  Maj.  George  Granger;  25th  Iowa,  Col. 
George  A.  Stone ;  31st  Iowa,  Col.  William  Smyth.  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Hugo  Wangelin :  3d  Mo.,  Col.  Theodore 
Meumann ;  12th  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  Jacob  Kaercher,  Maj. 
F.  T.  Ledergerber ;  17th  Mo.,  Maj.  Francis  Romer; 
29th  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  8.  Gage,  Maj.  Philip  H. 
Murphy,  Col.  J.  S.  Gage ;  31st  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel 
P.  Simpson,  Mai.  Frederick  Jaensch,  Lieut.-Col.  8.  P. 
Simpson ;  32d  Mo.,  Capt.  Charles  C.  Bland,  Maj.  Abra- 
ham J.  Seay.  Artillery,*  Maj.  Clemens  Landgraeber: 
F,  2d  Mo.,  Capt.  Louis  Voelkuer,  Lieut.  Lewis  A.  Winn  ; 
4th  Ohio,  Capt.  Geo.  Froehlieh,  Lieut.  Lewis  Zimmerer. 
second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Brig.- 
Gen.  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  L.  Smith, 
Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn,  Brig.-Gen.  William  B. 
Hazen. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith,  Col.  James 

1  Operating  in  Northern  Alabama  to  June  6th. 

2  Colonel  Thomas  .1.  Harrison,  the  commander  of  this  bri- 
gade, was  captured  .Inly  iiotli.  while  in  commando!  a  pro 
visional  division  composed  of  the  Stli  Ind.,  2d  Ky.,  5th  Iowa, 
9th  Ohio,  and  4th  Tenn.,  and  one  section  Battery  E,  1st 
Mich.  Art'y. 

s  In  the  field  from  July  27th. 
.    *  Chiefs  of  corps  artillery:  Major  C.  J.  Stolbrand,  Major 
Allen  C.  Waterhonse,  Major  Thomas  I).  Maurice, 
s  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  June  10th. 
«  Transferred  to  Second  Brigade  August  4th. 


S.  Martin,  Col.  Theodore  Jones:  55th  111.,''  Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore  ( '.  Chandler,  (  apt.  .laced)  M.  Augustiu,  Capt. 
Francis  1 1 .  Shn  w,  ( 'apt .  Cyrus  M.  Browne;  11  It  h  1  ll.,1'  Col. 
.lames  S.  Martin,  Maj.  William  M.  Malay,  ( 'ol.  J.  S.  Mar- 
tin; 116th  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Anderson  Froinan,  (  apt. 
Thomas  White,  (  apt.  .John  S.  Windsor;  127th  111.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Frank  S.  Curtiss,  Capt.  Alexander  C.  Little,  Lieut.- 
Col.  P.  S.  Curtiss, Capt.  Charles Schryver ;  6th  Mo.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Delos  Van  Deusen  ;  8th  Mo.,"  Lieut. -( 'ol.  David  C. 
<  loleman,  Capt.  Hugh  Neill,  Caj)t.  John  W.  While  ;  57th 
Ohio,  Col.  Americus  V.  Rice,  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  R.  Mott. 
Stroud  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn,  Col. 
Wells  S.  Jones,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn,  Col.  Wells 
8.  Jones,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn,  Col.  Wells  8. 
Jones:  83d  Ind.,  Col.  Benjamin  J.  Spooner,  Capt. 
George  H.  Scott,  Capt.  Ben.  North;  30th  Ohio,8  Col. 
Theodore  Jones  ;  37th  Ohio,9  Lieut.-Col.  Louis  von 
Blessingh,  Maj.  Charles  Hipp,  Capt.  Carl  Moritz;  47th 
Ohio,  Col.  Augustus  C.  Parry,  Lieut.-  Col.  John  Wallace, 
Maj.  Thomas  T.  Taylor;  53d  Ohio.'o  Col.  Wells  S.  Jones, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  A.  Fulton,  Col.  W.  S.  Jones  ;  54th  Ohio, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Williams,  Jr.,  Maj.  Israel  T.  Moore. 
Artillery,  Capt.  Francis  De  Gress :  A,  1st  111.,  Capt.  Peter 
P.  Wood,  Lieut.  George  McCagg,  Jr.,  Lieut.  Samuel  S. 
Smyth,  Lieut.  George  Echte;  B,  1st  111.  (consolidated 
with  Battery  A,  July  12th),  Capt.  Israel  P.  Rumsey  ;  H, 
1st  HI.,  Capt.  Francis  De  Gress. 
fourth  division,"  Brig.-Gen.  William  Harrow. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Reuben  Williams,  Col.  John  M. 
Oliver:  26th  Ill.,i-' Lieut.-Col.  Robert  A.  Gillmore;  90th 
111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Owen  Stuart,  Capt.  Daniel  O'Connor; 
12th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Goodnow,  Col.  Reuben  Will- 
iams; 100th  IU.,12  Lieut.-Col.  Albert  Heath.  Second  Bri 
gade,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  C.  Walcutt:  40th  111.,"  Lieut.- 
Col.  Rigdon  S.  Barnhill,  Maj.  Hiram  W.  Hall,  Capt. 
Michael  Galvin,  Capt.  William  Steward;  103d  111.,  Maj. 
Asias  Willison,  Col.  Willard  A.  Diekerman,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  W.  Wright,  Capt.  Franklin  C.  Post ;  97th  Ind., 
Col.  Robert  F.  Catterson,  Lieut.-Col.  Aden  G.  Cavins ;  6th 
Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  Alex.  J.  Miller,  Maj.  Thomas  J.  Ennis, 
Capt.  William  H.  Clune,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  J.  Miller;  46th 
Ohio,  Maj.  Henry  H.  Giesy,  Capt.  Joshua  W.  Heath, 
Col.  Isaac  N.  Alexander.  Third  Brigade,*-*  Col.  John  M. 
Oliver:  48th  IB.,  Col.  Lucien  Greathouse,  Maj.  Edward 
Adams;  99th  Ind.,  Col.  Alex.  Fowler,  Lieut.-Col.  John 
M.  Berkey,  Capt.  Josiah  Farrar,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Berkey ; 
15th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  Austin  E.  Jaquitb,  Lieut.-Col. 
Fred.  S.  Hutchinson  ;  70th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  De  Witt  C. 
Loudon,  Mai.  William  B.  Brown,  Capt.  Louis  Love,  (  apt 
Henry  L.  Philips.  Artillery,  Capt.  Henry  H.  Griffiths, 
Maj.  John  T.  Cheney,  Capt.  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Capt.  Josiah 
H.  Burton  :  F,  1st  IB.,  Capt.  Josiah  H.  Burton,  Lieut. 
Jefferson  F.  Whaley,  Lieut.  George  P.  Cuningham  ;  1st 
Iowa,  Lieut.  W'illiam  H.  Gay,  Capt.  H.  H.  Griffiths,  Lieut. 
W.  H.  Gay. 

SIXTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS  (Left  Wing),  Maj.-Gen. 
Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom. 

General  Headquarters :  1st  Ala.  Ca  v.,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  L. 
Godfrey,  Col.  George  E.  Spencer ;  A,  52d  IB.  (detailed 
Aug.  8th),  Capt.  George  E.  Young. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sweeny,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Elliott  W\  Rice,  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Corse. 
First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Elliott  W.  Rice:  52d  111., 
Lieut.-Col.  Edwin  A.  Bowen ;  66th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Roger  Martin,  Maj.  Thomas  G.  Morrison,  Capt.  Alfred 
Morris :  2d  Iowa,  Col.  James  B.  Weaver,  Lieut.-Col.  Noel 
B.  Howard,  Maj.  Mathew  G.  Hamill,  Capt.  John  A. 
Duckworth ;  7th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  James  C.  Parrott, 
Maj.  James  W.  McMullin,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Parrott,  Maj. 

i  Four  companies  relieved  for  mnster-out  June  16th,  and 
five  companies  June  25th,  Company  K  remaining. 

8  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  May  22(1,  and  transferred  to 
First  Brigade  August  4th. 

9  Joined  from  veteran  furlough  May  10th. 

10  Transferred  from  Third  Brigade,  Fourth  Div.,  May  12th. 
•  i  The  Third  Division  was  stationed  at  Cartersville  and 

other  points  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 
'2  Transferred  to  Second  Brigade  August  4th. 
"  Joined  June  3d.  [Brigade. 
>*  Discontinued  August  4th,  and  troops  transferred  to  First 
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J.  W.  McMullin,  Capt.  Samuel  Mahon.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  Patrick  E.  Burke,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  N.  Adams,  Col. 
August  Mersy,  Lieut.-Col.  Jesse  J.  Phillips,  Col.  Robert 
N.  Adams:  9th  111.  (mounted),  Lieut.-Col.  Jesse  J.  Phil- 
lips, Maj.  John  H.  Kuhn,  Capt.  Samuel  T.  Hughes  ;  12th 
111.,  Maj.  James  R.  Hugunin,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Van  Sel- 
lar ;  66th  111.,  Maj.  Andrew  K.  Campbell,  Capt.  William  S. 
Boyd ;  81st  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Robt.  N.  Adams,  Maj.  Frank 
Evans,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  N.  Adams,  Capt.  Noah  Stoker,  Capt. 
William  C.  Henry.  Third  Brigade  (at  Rome  from  May 
22d),  Col.  Moses  M.  Bane,  Brig. -Gen.  William  Vandever, 
Col.  H.  J.  B.  Cummings,  Col.  Richard  Rowett :  7th  111. 
(joined  July  9th),  Col.  Richard  Rowett,  Lieut.-Col.  Hector 
Perrin;  50th  111.,  Maj.  William  Hanna;  57th  111.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Frederick  J.  Hurlbut;  39th  Iowa,  Col.  H.  J.  B.  Cum- 
mings, Lieut.-Col.  James  Redfleld,  Col.  H.  J.  B.  Cum- 
mings, Maj.  Joseph  M.  Griffiths,  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Redfleld.  Artillery,  >  Capt.  Frederick  Welker:  B,  1st 
Mich,  (at  Rome  from  May  22d),  Capt.  A.  F.  R.  Amdt; 
H,  let  Mo.,  Lieut.  Andrew  T.  Blodgett. 
fourth  division,  Brig. -Gen.  James  C.  Veatch,  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  W.  Fuller,  Brig.-Geu.  Thomas  E.  G.  Ran- 
som, Brig.-Gen.  J.  W.  Fuller. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Geu.  John  W.  Fuller,  Col.  John 
Morrill,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  T.  McDowell,  Brig.-Gen.  J. 
W.  Fuller,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  T.  McDowell:  64th  111.,  Col. 
John  Morrill,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  W.  Manning;  18th  Mo., 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  S.  Sheldon,  Maj.  William  H.  Minter ; 
27th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Mendal  Churchill;  39th  Ohio,  Col. 
Edward  F.  Noyes,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  T.  McDowell,  Maj.  John 
S.  Jenkins,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  T.  McDowell,  Maj.  John  S. 
Jenkins.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  W.  Sprague  : 
35th  N.  J.,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Angel,  Col.  John  J.  Cladek, 
Lieut.-Col.  William  A.  Henry;  43d  Ohio,  Col.  Wager 
Swayne;  63d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Maj. 
John  W.  Fouts ;  25th  Wis.,  Col.  Milton  Montgomery, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  Third  Brigade  (joined 
army  from  Decatur  Aug.  7th),  Col.  William  T.  C. 
Grower,  Col.  John  Tillson  :  10th  111.  (assigned  Aug.  20th), 
Capt.  George  C.  Lusk ;  25th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Rheiu- 
lander,  Capt.  James  S.  Wright ;  17th  N.  Y.  (transferred 
to  Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps,  Aug.  20th),  Maj. 
Joel  O.  Martin;  32d  Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  H.  De 
Groat.  Artillery,  Capt.  Jerome  B.  Burrows,  Capt. 
George  Robinson  :  C,  1st  Mich.,  Capt.  George  Robinson, 
Lieut.  Henry  Shier;  14th  Ohio,  Capt.  J.  B.  Burrows, 
Lieut.  Seth  M.  Laird,  Lieut.  George  Hurlbut ;  F,  2d  U. 
S.,  Lieut.  Albert  M.  Murray,  Lieut.  Joseph  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, Lieut.  Lemuel  Smith,  Lieut.  Reziu  G.  Howell. 

SEVENTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS  (joined  the  army  in 
Georgia  June  8th),  Maj. -Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

Escort:  M,  1st  Ohio  Cav.  (relieved  June  18th), Lieut. 
Charles  H.  Shultz;  G,  9th  111.,  Mounted  Inf.  (relieved 
July  24th),  Capt.  Isaac  Clements ;  G,  11th  111.  Cav.  (as- 
signed Aug.  11th  from  escort  of  Fourth  Division),  Capt. 
Stephen  S.  Tripp. 

third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Mortimer  D.  Leggett,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Charles  R.  Woods. 

Escort:  D,  1st  Ohio  Cav.  (relieved  June  18th),  Lieut. 
James  W.  Kirkendall. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Manning  F.  Force,  Col. 
George  E.  Bryant :  20th  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  Bradley, 
Maj.  George  W.  Kennard,  Capt.  John  H.  Austin  ;  30th 
HI.,  Col.  Warren  Shedd,  Lieut.-Col.  William  C.  Rhoads, 
Capt.  John  L.  Nichols ;  31st  111.,  Col.  Edwin  S.  McCook, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  N.  Pearson,  Capt.  Simpson  S.  Strick- 
lin ;  45th  111.  (detached  at  Etowah  Bridge),  Lieut.-Col. 
Robert  P.  Sealy ;  16th  Wis.,  Col.  Cassius  Fairchild,  Maj. 
William  F.  Dawes.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Robert  K. 
Scott,  Lieut.-Col.  Greenberry  F.  Wiles  :  20th  Ohio,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  C.  Fry,  Maj.  Francis  M.  Shaklee;  32d  Ohio, 
(transferred  to  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  July 
10th),  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Potts,  Capt;  William  M.  Morris, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jeff.  J.  Hibbets ;  68th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George 
E.  Welles ;  78th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  Wiles,  Maj.  John 

1  Maj.  William  H.  Ross,  chief  of  corps  artillery. 

2  Chiefs  of  corps  artillery  :  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Maurice,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Albert  M.  Powell,  Maj.  John  T.  Cheney,  Capt.  Edward 
Spear,  Jr. 


T.  Raiuey.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Adam  G.  Malloy  :  17th 
Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  McMahon,  Maj.  Donald  D. 
Scott;  Wordeu's  Battalion  (detachmentsHth  Wis.,  and 
81st  and  95th  111.),  Maj.  Asa  Worden.  Artillery,*  Capt. 
William  S.  Williams :  D,  1st  111.,  Capt.  Edgar  H.  Cooper ; 
H,  1st  Mich.,  Capt.  Marcus  D.  Elliott,  Lieut.  William 
Justin ;  3d  Ohio,  Lieut.  John  Sullivan. 
fourth  division,  Brig. -Gen.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Col. 
William  Hall,  Brig.-Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  L.  Sanderson,  Col.  Benja- 
min F.  Potts :  32d  111.  (transferred  to  Second  Brigade 
July  18th),  Col.  John  Logan,  Lieut.-Col.  George  H.  Eng- 
lish ;  23d  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  P.  Davis,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  S.  Babbitt;  53d  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Jones, 
Maj.  Warner  L.  Vestal,  Capt.  George  H.  Beers ;  3d  Iowa 
(3  co's),  Capt.  Daniel  McLennon,  Capt.  Pleasant  T. 
Mathes,  Lieut.  Lewis  T.  Liunell,  Lieut.  D.  W.  Wilson ; 
12th  Wis.  (transferred  to  First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
July  10th),  Col.  George  E.  Bryant,  Lieut.-Col.  James  K. 
Proudnt.  Second  Brigade  (at  Allatoona,  Kenesaw,  Ack- 
worth,  and  other  points  in  rear  from  June  8th),  Col. 
George  C.  Rogers,  Col.  Isaac  C.  Pugh,  Col.  John  Logan  : 
14th  Hl.,3  Capt.  Charles  C.  Cox;  15th  IU.,3  Maj.  Rufus 
C.  McEathron ;  41st  III.  (joined  July  5th),  Maj.  Robert  H. 
McFadden;  53d  111.  (transferred  to  First  Brigade,  July 
18th),  Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  McClanahan.  Third  Brigade, 
Col.  William  Hall,  Col.  John  Shane,  Col.  William  Hall, 
Brig.-Gen.  William  W.  Belknap :  11th  Iowa,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  C.  Abercrombie. ;  13th  Iowa,  Col.  John 
Shane,  Maj.  W.  A.  Walker,  Col.  John  Shane ;  15th  Iowa, 
Col.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Maj.  George  Pomutz ;  16th  Iowa, 
Lieut.-Col.  Addison  H.  Sanders,  Capt.  Crandall  W. 
Williams.  Artillery,  Capt.  Edward  Spear,  Jr.,  Capt. 
William  Z.  Clayton  :  F,  2d  111.,  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Powell, 
Lieut.  George  R.  Richardson,  Lieut.  Wendolin  Meyer; 
1st  Minn.,  Capt.  W.  Z.  Clayton,  Lieut.  Henry  Hunter; 
C,  1st  Mo.  (at  Allatoona  and  Kenesaw),  Capt.  John  L. 
Matthaei;  10th  Ohio  (at  Kenesaw  from  July  11th),  Capt. 
Francis  Seaman  ;  15th  Ohio,  Lieut.  James  Burdick. 

ARMY  OF  THE  OHIO  (Twenty-third  Corps),  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  M.  Scbofleld,  Brig.-Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox  (tempo- 
rarily May  26th  and  27th),  Maj.-Gen.  John  M.  Schofield. 

Escort:  G,  7th  Ohio  Cav.,  Capt.  John  A.  Ashbury. 
first  division,-*  Brig.-Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Richard  F.  Barter:  120th  Ind., 
Lieut.-Col.  Allen  W.  Prattler;  124th  Ind.,  Col.  James 
Burgess,  Col.  John  M.  Orr;  128th  Ind.,  Col.  Richard  P. 
De  Hart,  Lieut.-Col.  Jasper  Packard.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  John  C.  McQuiston,  Col.  Peter  T.  Swaine:  123d 
Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  A.  Cullen,  Col.  J.  C.  McQuiston ; 
129th  Ind.,  Col.  Charles  Case,  Col.  Charles  A.  Zollinger; 
130th  Ind.,  Col.  Charles  S.  Parrish;  99th  Ohio,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  E.  Cummins.  Artillery:  23d  Ind.,  Lieut. 
Luther  M.  Houghton,  Lieut.  Aaron  A.  AVilber;  24th  Ind. 
(assigned  to  cavalry  division  July  6th),  Capt.  Alexander 
Hardy,  Lieut.  Hiram  Allen. 

second  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  M.  Judah,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Milo  S.  Hascall. 
First,  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Nathaniel  C.  McLean,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Joseph  A.  Cooper:  80th  Ind.  (transferred  to  Second 
Brigade  June  8th),  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  D.  Owen,  Maj. 
John  W.  Tucker,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  D.  Owen,  Maj.  J.  W. 
Tucker,  Capt.  Jacob  Ragle,  Maj.  J.  W.  Tucker;  13th  Ky. 
(transferred  to  Second  Brigade  June  8th),  Col.  William 
E.  Hobson,  Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  P.  Estes;  25th  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  F.  Orcutt,  Capt.  Samuel  L.  Dema- 
rest,  Capt.  Edwin  Childs;  3dTenn.,  Col.  William  Cross, 
Maj.  R.  H.  Dunn,  Col.  Wm.  Cross,  Maj.  R.  H.  Dunn;  6th 
Tenn.,  Col.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Maj.  Edward  Maynard,  Capt. 
Marcus  D.  Bearden,  Capt.  William  Ausmus;  91st  Ind. 
(transferred  to  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  August 
11th),  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  H.  Butterfield,  Col.  John 
Mehringer.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Milo  S.  Hascall, 
Col.  John  R.  Bond,  Col.  William  E.  Hobson,  Col.  J.  R. 
Bond  :  107th  111.,  Maj.  Uriah  M.  Laurauce,  Lieut.-Col. 

s  Consolidated  July  5th,  under  Col.  G.  C.  Rogers. 

*  Discontinued  August  11th,  and  troops  assigned  to  Second 
and  Third  Divisions,  to  which  they  were  temporarily  attached 
from  June  9th. 
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Francis  H.  Lowryj  28d  Mich.,  Li  out. -Col.  Oliver  L. 
Spanieling,  Maj.  William  \V.  Wheeler;  45th  Ohio  (trans 
t'errcd  to  First  Brigade,  Juno  8th,  and  to  Second  Brigade, 
First  Division,  Fourth  Corps,  June  22(1),  Col.  Benjamin 
P.  Runkle,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  H.  Buttertield,  Capt. 
John  H.  Humphrey;  lilt  li  Ohio,  Col.  Jolm  K.  Bond, 
Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood;  118th  Ohio,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  L.  Young,  Capt.  Edgar  Sowers,  ('apt. 
William  Kennedy,  Capt.  Rudolph  Reul,  Capt.  Edgar 
Sowers.  Third  Briyade  (joined  May  28th  and  designated 
as  Provisional  Brigade  to  June  8th),  Col.  Silas  A.  Strick- 
land: 14th  Ky.  (transferred  to  First  Brigade  August 
11th),  Col.  George  W.  Gallup;  20th  Ky.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  B.  Waller ;  27t.li  Ky.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  H.  Ward, 
Capt.  Andrew  J.  Bailey;  50th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George 
R.  Elstner,  Maj.  Hamilton  S.  Gillespie.  Artillery :  Capt. 
Joseph  C.  Shields:  22d  Ind.,  Capt.  B.  F.  Denning,  Lieut. 

E.  W.  Nicholson;  F,lst  Mich.,  Capt.  Byron  D.  Paddock, 
Lieut,  Marshall  M.  Miller ;  19th  Ohio,  Capt.  J.  C.  Shields. 
thihd  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Col.  James  W. 

Reilly  (temporarily  May  26-27),  Brig.-Gen.  J.  D.  Cox. 
First  Briyade,  Col.  James  W.  Reilly,  Col.  James  W. 
Gault,  Brig.-Gen.  James  W.  Reilly:  112th  111.  (joined 
May  11th,  and  transferred  to  Third  Brigade  August 
11th),  Col.  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  Lieut.-Col.  Emery  S. 
Bond,  Maj.  T.  T.  Dow,  Col.  T.  J.  Henderson,  Maj.  T.  T. 
Dow ;  16th  Ky .  (joined  May  11th,  and  transferred  to  Third 
Brigade  August  11th),  Col.  James  W.  Gault,  Maj.  John  S. 
White,  Col.  James  W.  Gault,  Maj.  J.  S.  White,  Capt.  Jacob 
Miller,  Maj.  J.  S.  White;  100th  Ohio,  Col.  Patrick  S.  Sle- 
vin,  Capt.  Frank  Rundell;  104th  Ohio, Col.  Oscar  W.  Sterl; 
8th  Tenn.,  Col.  Felix  A.  Reeve,  Maj.  William  J.  Jordan, 
Capt.  Robert  A.  Ragau,  Capt.  James  W.  Berry.  Second 
Briyade,  Brig.-Gen.  Mahlon  D.  Manson,  Col.  John  S. 
Hurt,  Brig.-Gen.  Milo  S.  Hascall.Col.  John  S.  Hurt,  Col. 
Johu  S.  Casement,  Col.  Daniel  Cameron,  Col.  John  S. 
Casement:  65th  111.  (joined from  veteran  furlough  June 
4th),  Lieut.-Col.  William  S.  Stewart;  63d  Ind.  (trans- 
ferred to  Third  Brigade  August  11th),  Col.  Israel  N. 
Stiles,  Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  Morris;  65th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Capt,  Walter  G.  Hodge,  Capt,  William 

F.  Stillwell,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Baker;  24th  Ky.,  Col. 
John  S.  Hurt,  Lieut.-Col.  Lafayette  North,  Col.  John  S. 
Hurt;  103d  Ohio,  Capt,  William  W.  Hutchinson,  Capt. 
Philip  C.  Hayes,  Lieut.-Col.  James  T.  Sterling,  Col.  J.  S. 
Casement,  Capt.  P.  C.  Hayes;  5th  Tenn.  (transferred  to 
Third  Brigade  June  5th),  Col.  James  T.  Shelley,  Maj. 
David  G.  Bowers,  Col.  James  T.  Shelley.  Third  Bri- 
gade (organized  June  5th),  Brig.-Gen.  N.  C.  McLean, 
Col.  Robert  K.  Byrd,  Col.  Israel  N.  Stiles:  11th  Ky. 
(transferred  to  First  Brigade  August  11th),  Col.  S. 


Palace  Love,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  L.  Mottley,  Col.  S.  P.  Love; 
12th  Ky.  (transferred  to  First  Brigade  August  llth), 
Lieut.-Col.  Laurence  H.  Rousseau;  1st  Tenn.  (relieved 

for  muster-out  August  llth).  Col.  II.  K.  Byrd,  Lieut. ■(  id. 
John  Ellis.  Dismounted  Cavalry  Hriyade  (assigned  June, 
21st;  transferred  to  cavalry  division  August  22d),  Col. 
Eugene  W.  Crittenden:  16th  111.,  Capt.  Hiram  S.  Han- 
chett;  12th  Ky.,  Lieut.-Col.  .lames  T.  Bramlette,  Maj. 
James  B.  Harrison.  Artillery,  Maj.  Henry  W.  Wells: 
15th  Ind.,  Capt.  Alonzo  D.  Harvey ;  D,  1st  Ohio,  Capt. 
Giles  J.  Cockerill. 

cavalry  division,'  Maj.-Gen.  George  Stoneman,  Col. 
Horace  Capron. 
Escort :  D,  7th  Ohio,  Lieut,  Samuel  Murphy,  Lieut.  W. 
W.  Manning. 

First  Briyade  (joined  army  in  the  field  July  27th),  Col. 
Israel  Garrard:  9th  Mich.,  Col.  George  S.  Acker;  7th 
Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  George  C.  Miner.  Second  Briyade 
(designated  as  the  First  Brigade  until  July  31st),  Col. 
James  Biddle,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Butler,  Col.  James  Bid- 
die:  16th  111.,  Capt.  Hiram  S.  Hanchett;  5th  Ind.,  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Butler,  Maj.  Moses  D.  Leeson  ;  6th  Ind., 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  C.  Matson,  Maj.  William  W.  Carter  :  12th 
Ky.,  Col.  Eugene  W.  Crittenden,  Maj.  James  B.  Harri- 
son. Third  Brigade  (joined  army  in  the  tield  June  28th), 
Col.  Horace  Capron:  14th  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  David  P.  Jen- 
kins; 8th  Mich.,  Lieut.-Col.  Elisha  Mix,  Maj.  William  L. 
Buck,  Maj.  Edward  Coates  ;  McLaughlin's  Ohio  Squad- 
ron, Maj.  Richard  Rice.  Independent  Brigade,  Col.  Alex. 
W.  Holeman,  Lieut.-Col.  Silas  Adams :  1st  Ky.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Silas  Adams;  llth  Ky.,  Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  J. 
Alexander. 

Effective  Strength  of  the  Union  Army. 


May  1st  

June   1st  (17th  Corps 

joined  June  8th  

July  1st  

August  1st  

September  1st  


88,188 

94,310 

88,086 
75,659 
67,674 


Cavai 

Total. 

6,149 

98,797 

12,908 

112,819 

12,039 
10,517 

106,070 

91,675 

9,394 

81,758 

Losses:  killed,  4423;  wounded,  22,822;  captured  or 
missing,  4442  =  31,687.  (Major  E.  C.  Dawes,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  lias  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  estimates 
the  Union  loss  at  about  40,000,  and  the  Confederate  loss 
at  about  the  same.) 


THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 


ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE,  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, General  John  B.  Hood. 
Escort,  Capt.  Guy  Dreux. 

HARDEE'S  CORPS,  Lieut.-Geu.  William  J.  Hardee,* 
Maj.-Gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne. 

Escort,  Capt.  W.  C.  Raum. 
Cheatham's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  B.  F.Cheatham,  Brig.- 
Gen.  George  Maney,  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Carter. 

Escort,  Capt.  T.  M.  Merritt. 

Maney' s  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  Maney,  Col. 
George  C.  Porter:  1st  and  27th  Tenn.,  Col.  H.  R.  Feild, 
Capt.  W.  C.  Flournoy,  Lieut.-Col.  John  L.  House;  4th 
Tenn.  (Confed.)  and  24th  Tenn.  Batt'n,  Lieut.-Col.  O.  A. 
Bradshaw;  6th  and  9th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Buford, 

•  Reorganized  August  llth,  with  Col.  Israel  Garrard  as  di- 
vision commander,  and  formed  into  two  brigades.  The 
"Mounted  Brigade"  was  commanded  by  Col.  George  S. 
Acker,  except  from  August  16th  to  23d,  when  Col.  W.  D. 
Hamilton  was  in  command.  It  consisted  of  the  9th  Mich., 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  B.  Way;  7tli  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  C.  Miner; 
detachment  9th  Ohio,  Capt,  L.  H.  Bowlus;  McLaughlin's 
Ohio  Squadron,  Maj.  Richard  Rice;  and  the  24th  Ind.  Bat- 
tery, Lieut.  Hiram  Allen.  The  "Dismounted  Brigade,"  com- 


Lieut.-Col.  John  L.  Harris;  19th  Tenn.,  Col.  F.  M. 
Walker,  Maj.  J.  G.  Deaderick;  50th  Tenn.,  Col.  Stephen 
n.  Colms.  Wright's  Briyade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Carter : 
8th  Tenn.,  Col.  J.  H.  Anderson;  16th  Tenn.,  Maj.  Benja- 
min Raudals ;  28th  Tenn.,  Col.  8.  S.  Stanton,  Lieut.-Col. 

D.  C.  Crook,  Capt.  L.  L.  Dearman,  Capt.  John  B.  Hol- 
man;  38th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  D.  Gwyune,  Maj.  H. 
W.  Cotter;  51st  and  52d  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  G.  Hall, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Estes,  Maj.  T.  G.  Randle.  Strahl's  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  O.  F.  Strain :  4th  and  5th  Tenn.,  Col.  J. 
J.  Lamb,  Maj.  H.  Hampton ;  24th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  S. 

E.  Shannon,  Col.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  E.  Shannon  ; 
31st  Tenn.,  Maj.  Samuel  Sharp,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  E.  P.  Staf- 
ford; 33d  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  P.  Jones,  Maj.  R.  N.  Payne, 

nianded  bv  Col.  Horace  Capron,  was  composed  of  the  14th 
and  16th  111.,  5th  and  6th  Ind.,  and  12th  Ky.  The  16th  111. 
was  detailed  as  provost  guard  Twenty-third  Corps  from 
Auirust  16th,  and  the  12th  Ky.  as  cattle  guard  from  August 
21st.  The  6th  Ind.,  under  Maj.  William  H.  Carter,  was  or- 
dered to  Nashville  for  remount  August  23d. 

2  In  command  of  his  own  and  Lee's  corps  August  31st- 
September  2d. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  IN  THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 


Capt.  W.  P.  Marberry;  41st  Tenn.,  Lieut. -Col.  James  D. 
Tillman,  Capt,  A.  M.  Kietta.  Vaaghan's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  A.  J.  Yaughan,  Jr.,  Col.  M.  Magevney,  Jr.,  Brig.- 
Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon  :  11th  Tenn.,  Col.  G.  W.  Gordon,  Maj. 
J.  E.  Burns ;  12th  and  47th  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  M.  Watkins, 
Capt.  W.  S.  Moore,  Lieut.-Col.  V.  G.  Wynne;  29th  Tenn., 
Col.  Horace  Bice;  13th  and  154th  Tenn.,  Col.  M.  Magev- 
ney, Jr.,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  L.  Dyer,  Col.  M.  Magevney,  Jr.' 
Cleburne's  division,  Maj. -Gen.  P.  B.  Cleburne,  Brig.- 
Gen.  M.  P.  Lowrey. 
Escort,  Capt.  C.  P.  Sanders. 

Polk's  Brigade^  Brig.-Gen.  Lucius  E.Polk:  1st  and 
15th  Ark.,  Col.  J.  W.  Colquitt,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Capt.  F.  G.  Lusk,  Capt.  W.  H.  Scales ;  5th  Confederate, 
Capt.  W.  A.  Brown,  Maj.  B.  J.  Person,  Capt.  A.  A.  Cox ; 
2d  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  D.  Bobison,  Capt.  Isaac  P.  Thompson ; 
35th  and  48th  Tenn.,  Capt.  H.  G.  Evans,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  S. 
Godwin,  Col.  B.  J.  Hill.  Lowrey's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
M.  P.  Lowrey,  Col.  John  Weir:  16th  Ala.,  Col.  F.  A. 
Ashford ;  33d  Ala.,  Col.  Samuel  Adams,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  F. 
Crittenden ;  45th  Ala.,  Col.  H.  D.  Lampley,  Lieut.-Col. 
B.  H.  Abercrombie ;  32d  Miss.,  Col.  W.  H.  H.  Tison ;  45th 
Miss.,  Col.  A.  B.  Hardcastle  ;  3d  Miss.  Battalion,  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  D.  Williams.  Govan's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  D.  C. 
Govan,  Col.  Peter  V.  Green:  2d  and  24th  Ark.,  Col.  E. 
Warfleld,  Maj.  A.  T.  Meek,  Capt.  J.  K.  Phillips;  5th  and 
13th  Ark.,  Col.  J.  E.  Murray,  Col.  P.  V.  Green,  Lieut.- 
Col.  E.  A.  Howell ;  6th  and  7th  Ark.,  Col.  S.  G.  Smith, 
Capt.  J.  T.  Bobiuson;  8th  and  19th  Ark.,  Col.  G.  F. 
Bancum,  Maj.  D.  H.  Hamiter;  3d  Confederate,  Capt. 
M.  H.  Dixon.  Granbury's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  H.  B. 
Granbury,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  B. 
Young,  Brig.-Gen.  H.  B.  Granbury:  6th  and  15th 
Tex.,  Capt.  B.  Fisher,  Capt.  M.  M.  Houston,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Terrill,  Capt.  E.  B.  Tyus,  Capt.  S.  E.  Bice,  Lieut.  T.  L. 
Flint;  7th  Tex.,  Capt.  J.  H.  Collett,  Capt.  C.  E.  Talley, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Brown  ;  10th  Tex.,  Col.  E.  Q.  Mills,  Capt.  J. 
A.  Formwalt,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  B.  Young;  17th  and  18th 
Tex.  (dismounted  cavalry),  Capt.  G.  D.  Manion,  Capt. 
William  H.  Perry,  Capt.  F.  L.  McKnight;  24th  and  25th 
Tex.  (dismounted  cavalry),  Col.  F.  C.  Wilkes,  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  M.  Neyland,  Maj.  W.  A.  Taylor. 

walker's  division,2  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  Brig.- 
Gen.  H.  W.  Mercer. 
Escort:  Capt.  T.  G.  Holt. 

Jackson's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  E.  Jackson :  5th 
Ga.,3  Col.  C.  P.  Daniel;  47th  Ga.,3  Col.  A.  C.  Edwards; 
65th  Ga.,  Capt.  W.  G.  Foster;  5th  Miss.,  Col.  John 
Weir,  Lieut.-Col.  John  B.  Herring ;  8th  Miss.,  Col.  J.  C. 
Wilkinson;  2d  Ga.  Battalion  Sharp-shooters, Maj.  B.  H. 
Whiteley.  Gist's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  States  E.  Gist,  Col. 
James  McCullough  :  8th  Ga.  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  Z.  L. 
Watters;  46th  Ga.,  Maj.  S.  J.  C.  Dunlop,  Capt.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Maj.  S.  J.  C.  Dunlop ;  16th  S.  C,  Col.  James  McCiil- 
lbugh,  Capt.  J.  W.  Boling;  24th  S.  C,  Col.  Ellison 
Capers,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  8.  Jones,  Col.  Ellison  Capers. 
Stevens's  (or  Jackson's)  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  H.  Ste- 
vens, Brig.-Gen.  H.  B.  Jackson,  Col.  W.  D.  Mitchell;  1st 
Ga.  (Confederate),  Col.  G.  A.  Smith  ;  25th  Ga.,  Col.  W.  J. 
Winn,  Maj.  A.  W.  Smith,  Capt.  G.  W.  Holmes ;  29th  Ga., 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  D.  Mitchell,  Maj.  J.  J.  Owen,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Turner;  30th  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  S.  Boynton,  Maj.  H. 
Hendrick;  C6th  Ga.,  Col.  J.  C.  Nisbet,  Capt.T.  L.  Langs- 
ton;  1st  Ga.  Battalion  Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  A.  Shaaf, 
Capt.  B.  H.  Hardee,  Maj.  A.  Shaaf ;  26th  Ga.  Battalion, 
Maj.  J.  W.  Nisbet.  Mercer's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  H.  W. 
Mercer,  Col.  W.  Barkuloo,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  Bawls,  Lieut.- 
Col.  C.  S.  Guyton,  Col.  C.  H.  Olmstead:  1st  Ga.,  Col.  C. 
H.  Olmstead,  Maj.  M.  J.  Ford;  54th  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  M. 
Bawls,  Capt.  T.  W.  Brantley;  57th  Ga.,  Col.  William 
Barkuloo,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  S.  Guyton  ;  63d  Ga,,  Col.  G.  A. 
Gordon,  Major  J.  V.  H.  Allen,  Capt.  E.  J.  Craven. 
bath's  divimon,  Maj. -Gen.  William  B.  Bate,  Maj.-Gen. 
John  C.  Brown. 

Escort,  Lieut.  James  II.  Buck. 

i  Broken  up  in  July  and  regiments  assigned  to  other  bri- 
gades. 

«  Discontinued  July  24th,  Jackson's  brigade  being  consoli- 
dated with  Gist's,  and  transferred  to  Cheatham's  division ; 


Levis' s  Brigade,*  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis  :  2dKy., 
Col.  J.  W.  Moss,  Lieut.-Col.  Philip  Lee,  Capt.  Joel  Hig- 
gins;  4th  Ky.,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  W.  Thompson;  5th  Ky., 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  Hawkins,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  W.  Connor,  Maj. 
William  Mynhier ;  6th  Ky.,  Maj.  G.  W.  Moxson,  Col.  M. 
H.  Cofer,  Capt.  Bichard  P.  Finn;  9th  Ky.,  Col.  J.  W. 
Caldwell.  Tyler's  (or  Smith's)  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  B. 
Smith:  37th  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Smith;  10th  Tenn., 
Maj.  J.  O'Neill,  Col.  William  Grace,  Lieut,  L.  B.  Douoho ; 
15th  and  37th  Tenn.,  Maj.  J.  M.  Wall,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  D. 
Frayser,  Capt,  M.  Dwyer;  20th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  M. 
Shy;  30th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  J.  Turner;  4th  Ga.  Bat- 
talion Sharp-shooters,  Capt.  W.  M.  Carter,  Maj.  T.  D. 
Caswell.  Finley's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  J.  Finley,  Col. 
E.  Bullock :  1st  and  3d  Fla.,  Maj.  G.  A.  Ball,  Capt.  M.  H. 
Strain,  Maj.  G.  A.  Ball;  1st  and  4th  Fla,,  Lieut.-Col.  E. 
Badger, Maj.  J.  A.  Lash,  Lieut.-Col. E.  Badger;  6th  Fla., 
Col.  A.  D.  McLean,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  L.  Kenan,  Capt,  S.  A. 
Cawthorn ;  7th  Fla.,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Ingrain,  Col.  B.  Bul- 
lock, Maj.  N.  S.  Blount. 
artillery,  Col.  Melancthon  Smith. 

Hoxton's  Battalion,  Maj.  L.  Hoxton :  Ala,  Battery, 
Capt.  John  Phelan,  Lieut.  N.  Venable;  Fla.  Battery, 
Capt.  Thomas  J.  Perry,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Davis;  Miss.  Bat- 
tery, Capt.  William  B.  Turner,  Lieut.  W.  W.  Henry. 
Hotchkiss's Battalion,~M&j.T.  B. Hotchkiss.Capt. Thomas 
J.  Key:  Ark.  Battery,  Capt.  T.  J.  Key,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Mar- 
shall; Ala,  Battery,  Capt.  E.  W.  Goldthwaite;  Miss. 
Battery,  Lieut.  H.  Shannon,  Lieut.  H. N.  Steele.  Martin's 
Battalion :  Mo  Battery,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Higgius,  Capt.  H. 
M.  Bledsoe,  Lieut,  B.  L.  Wood ;  S.  C.  Battery,  Lieut,  E. 
T.  Beauregard,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Alston  ;  Ga.  Battery,  Lieut. 
W.  G.  Eobson,  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell.  Cobb's  Battalion, 
Maj.  Eobert  Cobb :  Ky.  Battery,  Lieut.  B.  B.  Matthews; 
Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  J.  W.  Mebane,  Lieut.  J.  W.  Phillips ; 
La.  Battery,  Lieut.  W.  C.  D.  Vaught,  Capt.  C.  H.  Slo- 
comb,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Chalaron.  I'altner's  Battalion  :  Ala. 
Battery,  Capt.  C.  L.  Lumsden ;  Ga.  Battery,  Capt.  B.  W. 
Anderson ;  Ga.  Battery,  Capt,  M.  W.  Havis. 

HOOD'S  (or  LEE'S)  COBPS,  Lieut.-Gen.  John  B. 
Hood,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson,  Maj.-Gen.  B.  F. 
Cheatham,  Lieut.-Gen.  S.  D.  Lee. 

hindman's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman,  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  Maj.-Gen.  Pattou  Anderson, 
Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Johnson. 

Escort :  B,  3d  Ala.  Cav.,  Capt.  F.  J.  Billingslea. 

Deas's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Z.  C.  Deas,  Col.  J.  G.  Col- 
tart,  Brig.-Gen.  G.  D.  Johnston,  Col.  J.  G.  Coltart,  Lieut.- 
Col.  H.  T.  Toulinin,  Brig.-Gen.  Z.  C.  Deas:  19th  Ala., 
Col.  S.  K.  McSpadden,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  K.  Kimbrough; 
22d  Ala.,  Col.  B.  E.  Hart,  Capt.  Isaac  M.  Whitney,  Col. 
H.  T.  Toulmiu ;  25th  Ala.,  Col.  G.  D.  Johnston,  Capt.  N. 

B.  Bouse ;  39th  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  C.  Clifton,  Capt.  T.  J. 
Brannon,  Capt.  A.  J.  Miller,  Capt.  A.  A.  Cassady ;  50th 
Ala.,  Col.  J.  G.  Coltart,  Capt,  G.  W.  Arnold,  Capt,  A.  D. 
Bay,  Col.  J.  G.  Coltart;  17th  Ala.  Battalion  Sharp- 
shooters, Capt.  J.  F.  Nabers,  Lieut,  A.  E.  Andrews. 
Manigatdt's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  M.  Manigault :  24th 
Ala.,  Col.  N.  N.  Davis,  Capt.  S.  H.  Oliver,  Col.  N.  N. 
Davis;  28th  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  L.  Butler;  34th  Ala., 
Col.  J.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  Maj.  J.  N.  Slaughter,  Capt,  H.  J. 
Eix,  Capt.  J.  C.  Carter;  10th  S.  C,  Col.  J.  F.  Pressley, 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  Irviu  Walker,  Capt,  B.  Z.  Harllee,  Capt.  C. 

C.  White,  Capt,  B.  B.  McWhite ;  19th  S.  C,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  P. 
Shaw,  Maj.  J.  L.  White,  Capt.  T.  W.  Getzen,  Capt.  E.  W. 
Home,  Col.  T.  P.  Shaw.  Tucker's  for  Sharp's)  Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen.  W.  F.  Tucker,  Brig.-Gen.  Jacob  H.  Sharp : 
7th  Miss.,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  F.  Johns,  Col.  W.  H.  Bishop; 
9th  Miss.,  Capt,  S.  S.  Calhoun,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  F.  Johus; 
10th  Miss.,  Capt.  E.  A.  Bell,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Myers; 
41st  Miss.,  Col.  Byrd  Williams,  Capt.  J.  M.  Hicks ;  44th 
Miss.,  Col.  Jacob  H.  Sharp,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  G.  Kelsey; 
9th  Miss.  Battalion  Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  W.  C.  Richards, 
Lieut,  J.  B.  Downing.  Walthall's  (or  Brantly's)  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  E.  C.  Walthall,  Col.  Samuel  Benton, 

Stevens's  brigade  went  to  Bate's  division,  and  Mercer's  bri- 
gade to  Cleburne's  division. 

a  Transferred  with  General  Jackson  to  Savannah  July  3d. 

*  Assigned  to  Jackson's  cavalry  division  September  4th. 
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Blig.-( it'll.  W.  V.  Uraiitly  :  24th  and  27th  Miss.  Col.  Sam 
ut'l  Benton,  Col.  R.  1".  MeKelvaine,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  L. 
Lyles;  29tU  and  30th  Miss.,  Col.  W.  F.  Brandy,  Lieut. - 
Col.  J.  M.  Johnson,  Maj.  w.  (i.  Reynolds;  34th  Miss., 
Capt.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Col.  Samuel  Benton,  Captain  T.  8. 
Hubbard. 

Stevenson's  DIVISION,  Major.-Gcu.  C.  L.  Stevenson. 
Escort,  Capt.  T.  B.  Wilson. 

Brown's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  .IipIiii  ( '.  Brown.  Col.  lid. 
C.  Cook,  Col.  Joseph  B.  Palmer:  3d  Tenn.,  Col.  C. 
H.  Walker,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  J.  Clack,  Capt.  W.  S.  Jennings ; 
18th  Teun.,  Lieut.-Col.  \V.  R.  Butler,  Maj.  William  H. 
Joyner;  26th  Tenn.,  Capt.  A.  F.  Boggess,  Col.  R.  M. 
Saffell;  323  Tenn.,  Col.  Ed.  C.  Cook,  Maj.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Guire,  Capt.  C.  li.  Tucker.  Maj.  J.  1\  MeCiuire ;  45th  and 
23d  (battalion)  Tenn.,  Col.  A.  Searcy.  Cumming's  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  dimming,  Col.  C.  M.  Shelley: 
34th  Ga.,  Maj.  J.  M.  Jackson,  Capt.  W.  A.  Walker,  Maj.  J. 
M.  Jackson,  Capt.  R.  A.  Jones;  36th  Ga.,  Col.  C.  E. 
Broyles ;  39th  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.  B.  Jackson,  Capt.  W. 
P.  Milton ;  56th  Ga.,  Col.  E.  P.  Watkins,  Capt.  J.  A. 
Grice,  Capt.  B.  T.  Spearman;  2d  Ga.  (State  troops),  Col. 
J.  B.  Willcoxson,  Capt.  Seaborn  Sattbld.  Reynolds's  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  A.  \V.  Reynolds,  Col.  R.  C.  Trigg,  Col. 
John  B.  Palmer:  58th  X.  C,  Maj.  T.  J.  Dula,  Capt,  S.  M. 
Silver;  60th  N.  C,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Weaver,  Col.  W.  M. 
Hardy,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Weaver;  54tk  Va.,  Col.  R.  C. 
Trigg,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  .7.  Wade,  Capt.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
Col.  R.  C.Trigg;  63d  Va.,  Cap).  C.  H.  Lynch.  Pettus's 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  W.  Pettus:  20tli  Ala.,  Col.  J.  N. 
Dedman,  Capt.  S.  W.  Davidson,  Col.  J.  N.  Dedmau; 
23d  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Bibb ;  ,'SOth  Ala.,  Col.  C.  M. 
Shelley,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  K.  Elliott  ;  31st  Ala.,  Col.  D.  R. 
Hundley,  Capt.  J.  J.  Nix,  Maj.  G.  W.  Mathieson;  46th 
Ala.,  Maj.  George  E.  Brewer,  Capt.  J.  W.  Powell. 
Stewart's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander  P.  Stewart, 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  D.  Clayton. 

Escort:  C,  1st  Ga.  Cav.,  Capt.  George  T.  Watts. 

Stovall' s  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  A.  Stovall,  Col.  Abda 
Johnson,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  A.  Stovall:  40tli  Ga,,  Col.  Abda 
Johnson,  Capt.  J.  N.  Dobbs,  Capt.  J.  F.  Groover,  Maj. 
R.  S.  Cam]) ;  41st  Ga.,  Maj.  M.  S.  Nail,  Capt.  J.  E.  fall- 
ings ;  42d  Ga.,  Col.  R.  J.  Henderson,  Maj.  W.  H.  Hulsey, 
Capt.  L.  P.  Thomas  ;  43d  Ga.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Kellogg, 
Maj.  W.  C.  Lester,  Capt.  H.  R.  Howard,  Maj.  W.  C.  Les- 
ter, Col.  H.  C.  Kellogg;  52d  Ga.,  Capt.  R.  R.  Asbury, 
Capt.  J.  R.  Russell,  (  apt.  R.  R.  Asbury.  (  apt.  J.  R. 
Russell;  1st  Ga.  (State  troops),  Col.  E.  M.  Gait,  Capt,  — 
Howell,  Mai.  William  Tate.  Clayton's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  H.  D.  Clayton,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  T.  Holtzclaw,  Col. 
Bushrod  Jones:  18th  Ala.,  Col.  J.  T.  Holtzclaw,  Lieut.- 
Col.  P.  F.  Hunley ;  32d  and  58th  Ala.,  Col.  Bushrod  Jones, 
Maj.  H.  I.  Thornton;  36th  Ala.,  Col.  L.  T.  Woodruff, 
Capt.  J.  A.  Wemyss,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  H.  Herndon,  Capt.  N. 
M.  Carpenter;  38th  Ala.,  Col.  A.  R.  Lankford,  Capt.  G. 
W.  Welch,  Capt.  D.  Lee,  Capt.  B.  L.  Posey.  Baker's  Bri- 
gade, Brig  -Gen.  Alpheus  Baker :  37th  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  A.  Greene,  Capt.  T.  J.  Griffin ;  40th  Ala.,  Col.  John  H. 
Higley;  42d  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  C.  Lanier,  Capt.  W.  I). 
McNeill,  Capt,  R.  K.  Wells,  Capt.  W.  B.  Kendrick ;  54th 
Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Minter.  Gibson's  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Randall  L.  Gibson  :  1st  La.,  Maj.  S.  S.  Batchelor, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Sparks,  Lieut.  C.  L.  Huger,  Capt.  W.  Quirk  ; 
4th  La.,  Col.  S.  E.  Hunter;  13th  La„  Lieut.-Col.  F.  L. 
Campbell;  16th  and  25th  La.,  Col.  J.  C.Lewis,  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.  H.  Lindsay,  Col.  J.  C.  Lewis,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  H. 
Lindsay;  19th  La.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  Col.  R. 
W.  Turner,  Capt.  J.  W.  Jones.  Capt.  C.  Flournoyj  20th 
La.,  Maj.  S.  L.  Bishop,  Capt,  R.  L.  Keen,  Col.  Leon  von 
Zinken,  Capt.  R.  L.  Keen,  Capt.  A.  Dresel;  30th  La., 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Shields,  Capt,  H.  P.  Jones;  4th  La. 
Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  McEnery,  Maj.  Duncan  Buie, 
Capt.  W.  J.  Powell,  Capt.  T.  A.  Bisland ;  14th  La.  Bat- 
talion Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  J.  E.  Austin. 
artillery,  Col.  Robert  F.  Beckham,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H. 
Hallonquist. 

Courtney's  Battalion,  Maj.  A.  R.  Courtney:  Ala, 
Battery,  Capt.  James  Garrity,  Lieut.  Phil.  Bond, 
Capt.  James  Garrity;  Confed.  Battery,  Capt.  S.  H. 
Dent;   Tex.  Battery,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Bingham,  Capt. 


J.  P.  Douglas.  Eldridge's  Battalion,  Maj.  J.  W.  Eld- 
ridge:  Ala.  Battery,  Capt.  McD.  Oliver,  Capt.  W.  J. 
McKenzie;  La.  Battery,  Capt,  Charles E.  Fenner;  Miss 
Battery,  Capt.  T.  J.  Stanford,  Lieut.  J.  S.  Met  all.  John- 
ston's Battalion,  Maj.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Capt.  Max.  Van  i  >. 
Corput ;  Ga.  Battery,  Capt.  Max.  Van  D.  Corput,  Lieut. 
W.  8.  Hoge,  Lieut,  M.  L.  McWhortcr  ;  Ga.  Battcrj  ,  (  apt. 
J.  B.  Rowan;  Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  L.  G.  Marshall. 
Williams's  (or Eolb's)  Battalion.-  Ala.  Bat'y,  Capt.  R.  1  . 
Kolb,  Lieut,  P.  F.  Power;  Miss.  Bat'y,  (  apt.  I'm.  Har- 
den ;  Va,  Bat'y,  Capt.  Win.  C.  Jeffress,  Lieut.  B.  H.  Todd. 

CAVALRY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 
martin's  division,  Maj. -lien.  W.  T.  Martin. 

Morgan's  (or  Allen's)  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  T. 
Morgan,  Brig.-Gen.  William  W.  Allen  :  1st  Ala,,  Maj.  A. 
H.  Johnson,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  T.  Blakey ;  3d  Ala.,  Col. 
T.  H.  Mauldin,  Col.  James  Hagan;  4th  Ala.,  Col.  A. 
A.  Russell;  7th  Ala,,  Col.  James  C.  Malone,  Capt. 
George  Mason;  51st  Ala.,  Col.  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick;  12th 
Ala.  Batt'n,  Capt.  W.  S.  Reese.  Iverson's Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Alfred  Iversou  :  1st  Ga.,  Col.  S.  W.  Davitte;  2dGa„ 
Col.  C.  C.  Crews,  Maj.  J.  W.  Mayo,  Col.  C.  C.  Crews ;  3d 
Ga.,  Col.  R.  Thompson;  4th  Ga.,  Col.  I.  W.  Avery,  Maj. 
A.  R.  Stewart,  Col.  I.  W.  Avery;  6th  Ga.,  Col.  J.  R.  Hart. 
Kelly's  division,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Kelly. 

Allen's  (or  Anderson's)  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  W. 
Allen,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  II.  Anderson,  Col.  Edward  Bird:  3d 
Confed.,  Col.  P.  H.  Rice,  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCaskill;  8th 
Confed.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  S.  Prather;  10th  Confed.,  Col.  C. 
T.  Goode,  Capt.  T.  G.  Holt,  Capt,  W.  J.  Vason ;  12th 
Confed.,  Capt,  C.  H.  Conner ;  5th  Ga„  Maj.  R.  J.  Da  vant, 
Jr.,  Col.  Edward  Bird.  Dibrell's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
George  G.  Dibrell :  4th  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  S.  McLeinore ;  8th 
Tenn.,  Capt,  J.  Leftwich  ;  9th  Tenn.,  Col.  J.  B.  Biffle, 
Capt.  J.  M.  Reynolds;  10th  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  E.  DeMoss, 
Maj.  John  Minor;  11th  Tenn.,  Col.  D.  W.  Holman.  Man- 
non's  Brigade,  Col.  M.  W.  Hannou :  53d  Ala.,  Lieut. -<  !oL 
J.  F.  Gaines;  24th  Ala.  Batt'n,  Maj.  R.  B.  Snodgrass. 
humes's  division,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes. 

Barnes's  (old)  Brigade,  Col.  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Col.  H.  M. 
Ashby :  1st  Tenn.,  Maj.  J.  J.  Dobbins,  Col.  J.  T.  Wheeler; 
2d  Tenn.,  Capt.  J.  H.  Kuhn,  Capt.  W.  M.  Smith;  5th 
Tenn.;  Col.  G.  W.  McKenzie  ;  9th  Tenn.,  Maj.  J.  H.  Akin, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Greene,  Maj.  J.  H.  Akin.  Harrison's  Bri- 
gade, Col.  Thomas  Harrison:  3d  Ark.,  Col.  A.  W.  Hob- 
son;  4th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  F.  Anderson;  8th  Tex., 
Lieut.-Col.  Gustave  Cook,  Maj.  S.  P.  Christian,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Gustave  Cook;  11th  Tex.,  Col.  G.  R.  Reeves.  Grigs- 
by's  (or  Williams's)  Brigade,  Col.  J.  Warren  Grigsby, 
Brig.-Gen.  John  S.  Williams:  1st  Ky.,  Col.  J.  R.  Butler, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Griffith,  Col.  J.  R.  Butler ;  2d  Ky.,  Maj. 
T.  W.  Lewis;  9th  Ky.,  Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge ;  2d 
Ky.  Batt'n,  Capt.  J.  B.  Dortch ;  Allison's  Squadron, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Allison;  Hamilton's  Batt'n,  Maj.  Jo.  Shaw. 

roddey's  command,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  D.  Roddey.  (The 
only  mention  of  Roddey  in  the  reports  of  this  time 
speaks  of  his  having  600  men.) 

artillery',  Lieut.-Col.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Maj.  James 
Hamilton  :  Ark.  Battery,  Lieut.  J.  P.  Bryant,  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Callaway ;  Ga.  Battery  (FerreH's,  one  section),  Lieut, 
W.  B.  S.  Davis;  Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  B.  F.W7hite, Lieut, 
A.  Pue,  Capt,  B.  F.  White ;  Tenn.  Battery,  Lieut.  D.  B. 
Ramsey;  Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  A.  L.  Hoggins. 

ENGINEER  TROOPS,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  W.  Presstman. 

POLK'S  (or  STEWART'S)  CORPS,  ARMY  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, Lieut.-Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W. 
Loring,  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Maj.-Gen.  B.  F. 
Cheatham,  Lieut. -Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart. 

Escort :  Orleans  Light  Horse,  Capt.  L.  Greenleaf. 
loring's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W.  Loring,  Brig.-Gen. 
W.  S.  Featherston,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W.  Loring. 

Escort :  B.  7th  Tenn.  Cav.,  Capt.  J.  P.  Russell. 

Fealherston's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  S.  Featherston, 
Col.  Robert  Lowry,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  S.  Featherston  :  1st 
Miss.,  Maj.  M.  S.  Alcorn;  3d  Miss.  Col.  T.  A.  Melton. 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  M.  Dyer;  22d  Miss  ,  Maj.  Martin  A.  Oatis, 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  J.  Reid,  Capt.  J.  T.  Formby ;  31st  Miss., 
Col.  M.  D.  L.  Stephens,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Drane,  Lieut. 
William  D.  Shaw,  Capt.  T.  J.  Pulliam,  Col.  M.  D  L. 
Stephens  ;  33d  Miss.,  Col.  J.  L.  Drake,  Capt.  M.  Jackson, 
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Maj.  A.  J.  Hall;  40th  Miss.,  Col.  W.  B.  Colbert,  Lieut.. 
Col.  George  P.  Wallace,  Capt.  C.  A.  Huddleston;  1st 
Miss.  Batt'n  Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  G.  M.  Stigler.  Adams's 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Adams:  6th  Miss.,  Col.  Robert 
Lowry ;  14th  Miss.,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  L.  Doss ;  15th  Miss., 
Col.  M.  Farrell,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  K.  Binford;  20th  Miss., 
Col.  William  N.  Brown;  23d  Miss.,  Col.  J.  M.  Wells,  Maj. 

G.  W.  B.  Garrett ;  43d  Miss.,  Col.  Richard  Harrison.  Scott's 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  M.  Scott :  27th  Ala.,i  Col. 
James  Jackson,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  McAlexander;  35th  Ala.,1 
Col.  S.  S.  Ives;  49th  Ala.,'  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Weeden,  Capt. 
W.  B.  Beeson;  55th  Ala.,  Col.  John  Snodgrass,  Maj.  J. 

B.  Dickey ;  57th  Ala.,  Col.  C.  J.  L.  Cuuingham,  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  C.  Bethune,  Capt.  A.  L.  Milligan,  Maj.  J.  H.  Wiley; 
12th  La.,  Col.  N.  L.  Nelson,  Capt.  E.  McN.  Graham. 
French's  division,  Maj. -Gen.  Samuel  G.  French. 

Ector's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  D.  Ector,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm. 

H.  Young:  29th  N.  C,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Proffitt;  39th  N. 

C,  Col.  D.  Coleman ;  9th  Tex.,  Col.  William  H.  Young, 
Maj.  J.  H.  McReynolds ;  10th  Tex.  (dismounted  cav.), 
Col.  C.  R.  Earp  ;  14th  Tex.  (dismounted  cav.),  Col.  J.  L. 
Camp ;  32d  Tex.  (dismounted  cav.),  Col.  J.  A.  Andrews ; 
Jaques's  Battalion,  Maj.  J.  Jaques.  CockreU's  Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  Col.  Elijah  Gates,  Brig.-Gen. 
F.  M.  Cockrell :  1st  and  3d  Mo.  (dismounted  cav.),  Col. 
Elijah  Gates,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  T.  Samuels,  Col.  Elijah 
Gates;  1st  and  4th  Mo.,  Col.  A.  C.  Riley,  Lieut.-Col.  H. 
A.  Garland  ;  2d  and  6th  Mo.,  Col.  P.  C.  Flournoy;  3d  and 
5th  Mo.,  Col.  James  MeCown.  Sears's  Brigade,  Col.  W.  S. 
Barry,  Brig.-Geu.  C.  W.  Sears :  4th  Miss.,  Col.  T.  N. 
Adaire;  35th  Miss.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  H.  Shotwell,  Col.  W. 
S.  Barry;  36th  Miss.,  Col.  W.  W.  Witherspoou;  39th 
Miss.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  E.  Ross,  Maj.  R.  J.  Durr ;  46th  Miss., 
Col.  W.  H.  Clark;  7th  Miss.  Batt'n,  Capt.  W.  A.  Trotter, 
Capt.  J.  D.  Harris. 

CANTEY's  (or  Walthall's)  division,  Brig.-Gen.  James 
Cantey,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  C.  Walthall. 

Qaarles's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  A.  Quarles:  1st 
Ala.,  Col.  S.  L.  Knox;  42d  Tenn.,  Col.  Isaac  N.  Hulme, 
Capt.  A.  M.  Duncan;  46th  and  55th  Tenn.,  Col.  R.  A. 
Owens,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Black ;  48th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  S.  Godwin,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  G.  Evans ;  49th  Tenn.,  Col. 
W.  F.  Young,  Capt.  T.  H.  Smith,  Maj.  T.  M.  Atkins ;  52d 
Tenn.,  Col.  J.  R.  White,  Maj.  William  C.  Richardson, 
Capt.  J.  J.  Kittenbury,  Capt.  S.  C.  Orr.  Reynolds's  Bri- 
gade. Brig.-Gen.  D.  H.  Reynolds:  1st  Ark.  Mounted 
Rifles  (dismounted),  Lieut.-Col.  M.  G.  Galloway,  Capt. 
J.  8.  Perry,  Capt.  R.  P.  Parks ;  2d  Ark.  Mounted  Rifles 
(dismounted),  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Smith,  Capt.  W.  E.  John- 
son, Maj.  J.  P.  Eagle;  4th  Ark.,  Col.  H.  G.  Bunn,  Capt. 
A.  Kile,  Maj.  J.  A.  Ross;  9th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W. 
Rogers,  Maj.  J.  C.  Bratton;  25th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  Eli 
Hufstedler,  Maj.  L.  L.  Noles,  Capt.  E.  C.  Woodson; 
Gholson's  Brigade,2  Col.  John  McQuirk ;  Youngblood's 

Battalion,2  Mai.  Youngblood.     Cantey' s  Brigade, 

Col.  V.  S.  Murphey,  Col.  E.  A.  O'Neal :  17th  Ala.,  Col.  V. 
S.  Murphey,  Maj.  T.  J.  Burnett,  Capt.  T.  A.  McCaue ;  26th 
Ala.,  Col.  E.  A.  O'Neal,  Maj.  D.  F.  Bryan  ;  29th  Ala,,  Col. 
J.  F.  Conoley,  Capt.  J.  A.  Foster ;  37th  Miss.,  Col.  O.  S. 
Holland,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  W.  Wier,  Maj.  S.  H.  Terral. 
artillery,  Lieut.-Col.  S.  C.  Williams. 

Waddell's  Battalion :  Ala.  Battery,  Capt.  W.  D.  Emery ; 

•  Consolidated  iu  July,  under  Col.  S.  S.  Ives. 


Ala.  Battery,  Lieut.  F.  A.  O'Neal,  Capt.  R.  H.  Bellamy; 
Mo.  Battery,  Capt.  O.  W.  Barret,  Lieut.  William  Brown 
Myrick's  Battalion,  Maj.  J.  D.  Myrick:  La.  Battery, 
Capt.  A.  Bouanchaud,  Lieut.  E.  C.  Legeudre;  Miss. 
Battery,  Capt.  J.  J.  Cowan,  Lieut.  G.  H.  Tompkins ; 
Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  R.  L.  Barry,  Lieut.  R.  L.  Watkins. 
Storrs's  Battalion,  Maj.  George  S.  Storrs:  Ala.  Battery, 
Capt.  John  J.  Ward,  Lieut.  G.  W.  Weaver ;  Miss.  Battery, 
Capt.  J.  A.  Hoskius;  Mo.  Battery,  Capt.  Henry  Guibor, 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Harris,  Sergt,  Raymond  Burke.  Preston's 
("or  Tmehart's)  Battalion,  Maj.  W.  C.  Preston,  Maj.  D. 
Truehart:  Ala.  Battery,  Lieut,  C.  W.  Lovelace;  Ala. 
Battery,  Lieut.  Seth  Shepard,  Capt,  E.  Tarrant;  Miss. 
Battery,  Capt.  J.  H.  Yates. 

CAVALRY  DIVISION,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson. 

Armstrong's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  F.  C.  Armstrong:  1st 
Miss.,  Col.  R.  A.  Pinson ;  2d  Miss.,  Maj.  J.  J.  Perry  ;  28th 
Miss.,  Maj.  J.  T.  McBee,  Col.  P.  B.  Starke;  Ballentine's 
Miss.,  Capt.  E.  E.  Porter,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  C.  Maxwell ;  A, 
1st  Confed.  (Escort),  Capt.  James  Ruffin.  lioss's  Brigade, 
Brig.-Gen.  L.  S.  Ross;  1st  Tex.  Legion,  Col.  E.  R. 
Hawkins;  3d  Tex.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  S.  Boggess;  6th  Tex., 
Lieut.-Col.  Peter  F.  Ross ;  9th  Tex.,  Col.  D.  W.  Jones, 
Capt.  H.  C.  Dial  Ferguson's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  S.  W. 
Ferguson,  Col.  W.  Boyles:  2d  Ala.,  Col.  John  N.  Carpenter; 
56th  Ala,,  Col.  W.  Boyles.  Lieut.-Col.  William  Martin; 
9th  Miss.,  Col.  H.  H.  Miller ;  11th  Miss.,  Col.  R.  O. 
Perrin ;  12th  Miss.  Batt'n,  Col.  W.  M.  Inge,  Capt.  G.  F. 
Peek.  Artillery,  Capt.  John  Waties :  Ga.  Battery,  Capt. 
Ed.  Croft,  Lieut.  A.  J.  Young ;  Mo.  Battery,  Capt.  Hous- 
ton King;  S.  C.  Battery,  Lieut.  R.  B.  Waddell. 

FIRST  DIVISION  GEORGIA  MILITIA,  Maj.-Gen. 
Gustavus  W.  Smith  (who  has  supplied  the  following 
paragraph) : 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  W.  Carswell:  1st  Regt., 
Col.  E.  H.  Pottle ;  2d  Regt.,  Col.  C.  D.  Anderson :  5th 
Regt.,  Col.  S.  S.  Stafford;  1st  Batt'n,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  K. 
McCay.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  J.  Phillips :  3d 
Regt.,  Col.  Q.  M.  Hill ;  4th  Rest.,  Col  R.  McMillan ;  6th 
Regt.,  Col.  J.  W.  Burney ;  Artillery  Battalion,  Col.  C. 
W.  Styles.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  D.  Anderson. 
Fowth  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  H.  K.  McCay.  (The  Third 
and  Fourth  Brigades  were  formed  after  the  Reserves 
joined,  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  The  organizations 
of  these  two  brigades  are  not  found  in  any  accessible 
data.) 

Losses. 

According  to  the  report  of  Medical  Director  A.  J. 
Foard  (See  Johnston's  "  Narrative,"  pp.  576-578),  the 
losses  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign amounted  to  3044  killed,  18,952  wounded  =  21,996. 
The  prisoners  (including  deserters)  captured  by  the 
Union  Army  (See  Sherman's  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  134), 
numbered  12,983,  which  gives  34,979  as  the  aggregate  loss 
of  the  Confederate  Army.  (Major  E.  C.  Dawes  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
estimates  the  Confederate  loss  at  about  40,000,  and  the 
Union  loss  at  about  the  same.) 

For  statements  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  see  General  John- 
ston's paper,  p.  260,  and  Major  E.  C.  Dawes's  comments, 
p.  282. 

2  Temporarily  attached,  July  28. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ATLANTA. 

BY  OLIVER  O.  HOWARD,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  forces  under  General  Grant  after  his  appointment  as  general-in-chief 
were,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Meade ;  that  of  the  Ohio,  near 
Knoxville,  under  Schofield  ;  ,1  that  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Thomas,  §  near 
Chattanooga;  that  of  the  Tennessee,  under  McPherson,  scattered  from 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  the  Mississippi ;  that  of  the  Gulf,  under  Banks,  in 
Louisiana;  besides  subordinate  detachments,  under  Steele  and  others,  in 
Arkansas  and  farther  west. 

Grant  took  the  whole  field  into  his  thought.  He  made  three  parts  to  the 
long,  irregular  line  of  armies,  which  extended  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  He 
gave  to  Banks  the  main  work  in  the  south-west ;  to  Sherman  the  middle  part, 
covering  the  hosts  of  McPherson,  Thomas,  Schofield,  and  Steele ;  and  reserved 
to  himself  the  remainder.  The  numbers  were  known,  at  least  on  paper ;  the 
plan,  promptly  adopted,  was  simple  and  comprehensive  :  To  break  and  keep 
broken  the  connecting  links  of  the  enemy's  opposing  armies,  beat  them  one  by 
one,  and  unite  for  a  final  consummation.  Sherman's  part  was  plain.  Grant's 
plan,  flexible  enough  to  embrace  his  own,  afforded  Sherman  "  infinite  satis- 
faction." It  looked  like  "  enlightened  war."  He  rejoiced  at  "  this  verging  to 
a  common  center."  "  Like  yourself,"  he  writes  to  Grant,  "  you  take  the 
biggest  load,  and  from  me  you  shall  have  thorough  and  hearty  cooperation." 

Sherman  made  his  calculations  so  as  to  protect  most  faithfully  our  line  of 
supply  which  ran  through  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  guarding 
it  against  enemies  within  and  without  his  boundaries,  and  against  accidents. 
He  segregated  the  men  of  all  arms  for  this  protection.  Block-houses  and 
intrenchments  were  put  at  bridges  and  tunnels  along  the  railway.  Loco- 

I  General  John  M.  Schofield  succeeded  General  &  General  George  H.  Thomas  succeeded  Gen- 
John  G.  Foster  in  the  command  of  the  Depart-  eral  W.  S.  Rosecrans  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Army,  of  the  Ohio,  February  9th,  nient,  and  Army,  of  the  Cumberland,  October 
1864.— Editors.  19th,  1863.— Editors. 
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motives  and  freight  cars  were  gathered  in,  and  a  most  energetic  force  of 
skilled  railroad  men  was  put  at  work  or  held  in  reserve  under  capable  chiefs. 

Besides  an  equal  number  of  guards  of  his  large  depots  and  long  line  of  sup- 
ply, Sherman  had  an  effective  field  force  of  100,000, —  50,000  with  Thomas, 
35,000  with  McPherson,  15,000  with  Schofield. 

Sherman  was  gratified  at  the  number  of  his  force  ;  for  two  years  before,  he 
had  been  held  up  as  worthy  of  special  distrust  because  he  had  declared  to 
Secretary  Cameron  that  before  they  were  done  with  offensive  operations  on 
the  line  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  Paducah,  200,000  men  would  be  required. 

A  few  changes  of  organization  were  made.  Slocum's  corps,  the  Twelfth, 
and  mine,  the  Eleventh,  were  consolidated,  making  a  new  Twentieth,  and 
Hooker  was  assigned  to  its  command.  I  went  at  once  to  Loudon,  east  Ten- 
nessee, to  take  the  fourth  Corps  and  relieve  General  Gordon  Granger,  to 
enable  him  to  have  a  leave  of  absence.  Slocum  was  sent  to  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, to  watch  the  great  river  from  that  quarter ;  while  Hooker,  Palmer, 
and  myself,  under  Thomas,  were  to  control  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  a  few  days  I  moved  Wagner's  (afterward 
Newton's)  division  and  T.  J.  Wood's  of  my  new  corps  to  Cleveland,  east 
Tennessee.  Rations,  clothing,  transportation,  and  ammunition  came  pouring 
in  with  sufficient  abundance,  so  that  when  orders  arrived  for  the  next  move- 
ment, on  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  my  division  commanders,  Stanley,  Newton,  and 
Wood,  reported  everything  ready.  This  very  day  Schofield's  column,  com- 
ing from  Knoxville,  made  its  appearance  at  Cleveland.  There  was  now  the 
thrill  of  preparation,  a  new  life  everywhere.  Soldiers  and  civilians  alike 
caught  the  inspiration. 

Ringgold  and  Catoosa  Springs,  Georgia,  were  the  points  of  concentration 
for  Thomas's  three  corps.  We  of  his  army  were  all  in  that  neighborhood  by 
the  4th  of  May.  It  took  till  the  7th  for  McPherson  to  get  into  Villanow,  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  Schofield  meanwhile  worked  steadily  south- 
ward from  Cleveland,  east  Tennessee,  through  Red  Clay,  toward  Dalton, 
Georgia.  The  three  railway  lines  uniting  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  and 
Dalton  form  an  almost  equilateral  triangle.  Dalton,  its  south-east  vertex, 
was  the  center  of  the  Confederate  army,  under  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Push- 
ing out  from  Dalton  toward  us  at  Catoosa  Springs,  Johnston  occupied 
the  famous  pass  through  Taylor's  Ridge,  Buzzard-Roost  Gap,  and  part  of 
the  ridge  itself ;  and  held,  for  his  extreme  outpost  in  our  direction,  Tunnel 
Hill,  near  which  our  skirmish-line  and  his  first  exchanged  shots.  His 
northern  lines  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  triangle,  between  Dalton 
and  Red  Clay. 

Johnston,  according  to  his  official  return  for  April,  had  a  force  of  52,992. 
At  Resaca,  a  few  days  later,  after  the  corps  of  Polk  had  joined  him,  it  num- 
bered 71,235.  |  Our  three  field  armies  aggregated  then,  in  officers  and  men, 
98,797,  with  254  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Confederate  commander  had  about 
the  same  number  of  cannon.  McPherson  had  thus  far  brought  to  Sherman 
but  24,465  men. 

I  Gee  the  article  by  Major  E.  C.  Dawes,  p.  281.— Editors. 
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When  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  in  line,  facing  the  enemy,  its  left 
rested  near  Catoosa  Springs,  its  center  at  Ringgold,  the  railway  station,  and 
its  right  at  Leet's  Tan-yard.  My  corps  formed  the  left.  Catoosa  Springs  was 
a  Georgia  watering-place,  where  there  were  several  large  buildings,  hotel  and 
boarding-houses,  amid  undulating  hills,  backed  by  magnificent  mountain 
scenery.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  I  met  Thomas  and  Sherman. 
Sherman  had  a  habit  of  dropping  in  and  explaining  in  a  happy  way  what  he 
purposed  to  do.  At  first  he  intended  that  Thomas  and  Schofield  should 
simply  breast  the  enemy  and  skirmish  with  him  on  the  west  and  north,  while 
MePherson,  coming  from  Alabama,  was  to  strike  the  Atlanta  railroad  at  least 
ten  miles  below  Resaca.  MePherson,  failing  in  getting  some  of  his  troops 
back  from  furlough,  was  not  now  deemed  strong  enough  to  operate  alone; 
hence  he  was  brought  to  Chattanooga  instead,  and  sent  thence  to  Villanow, 
soon  after  to  pass  through  the  Snake  Creek  Gap  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  all  the 
time  being  kept  near  enough  the  other  armies  to  get  help  from  them  in  case 
of  emergency.  By  this  it  was  ardently  hoped  by  Sherman  that  MePherson 
might  yet  succeed  in  getting  upon  Johnston's  communications  near  Resaca. 
Thomas  here  urged  his  own  views,  which  were  to  give  Schofield  and  MePher- 
son the  skirmishing  and  demonstrations,  while  he  (Thomas),  with  his  stronger 
army,  should  pass  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  and  seize  Johnston's  communi- 
cations. He  felt  sure  of  victory.  Sherman,  however,  hesitated  to  put  his 
main  army  twenty  miles  away  beyond  a  mountain  range  on  the  enemy's  line, 
lest  he  should  thereby  endanger  his  own.  He  could  not  yet  afford  an  exchange 
of  base.  Still,  in  less  than  a  week,  as  we  shall  see,  he  ran  even  a  greater  risk. 

Early  in  the  day,  May  7th,  the  Fourth  Corps,  arranged  for  battle,  was  near 
a  small  farm-house  in  sight  of  Tunnel  Hill.  Two  divisions,  Stanley's  and 
Newton's,  abreast  in  long,  wavy  lines,  and  the  other,  Wood's,  in  the  rear, 
kept  on  the  qui  vive  to  prevent  surprises,  particularly  from  the  sweep  of 
country  to  the  north  of  us.  The  front  and  the  left  of  the  moving  men  were 
well  protected  by  infantry  skirmishers.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture  —  that 
army  corps,  with  arms  glistening  in  the  morning  light,  ascending  the  slope. 
By  8  o'clock  the  few  rifle-shots  had  become  a  continuous  rattle.  First  we 
saw  far  off,  here  and  there,  puffs  of  smoke,  and  then  the  gray  horsemen  giv- 
ing back  and  passing  the  crest.  Suddenly  there  was  stronger  resistance, 
artillery  and  musketry  rapidly  firing  upon  our  advance.  At  9  o'clock  the 
ridge  of  Tunnel  Hill  bristled  with  Confederates,  mounted  and  dismounted. 
A  closer  observation  from  Stanley's  field-glass  showed  them  to  be  only  horse 
artillery  and  cavalry  supports.  In  a  few  moments  Stanley's  and  Newton's 
men  charged  the  hill  at  a  run  and  cleared  the  ridge,  and  soon  beheld  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  cavalry  galloping  away.  "  The  ball  is  opened,"  Stanley 
called  out,  as  I  took  my  place  by  his  side  to  study  Taylor's  Ridge  and  its 
"  Rocky  Face,"  which  was  now  in  plain  sight.  We  beheld  it,  a  craggy  eleva- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  feet,  extending  from  a  point  not  far  north  of 
us,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  southward.  Its  perpendicular  face 
presented  a  formidable  wall  and  afforded  us  no  favorable  door  of  entrance. 
[See  also  article,  p.  278.] 
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Thomas's  three  corps,  Palmer  occupying  the  middle  and  Hooker  the  right, 
were  now  marched  forward  till  my  men  received  rifle-shots  from  the  heights, 
Palmer's  a  shower  of  them  from  the  defenders  of  the  gap,  and  Hooker's  a 
more  worrisome  fusillade  from  spurs  of  the  ridge  farther  south.  Thomas 
could  not  sit  down  behind  this  formidable  wall  and  do  nothing.  How  could 
he  retain  before  him  the  Confederate  host?  Only  by  getting  into  closer 
contact. 

On  the  8th  I  sent  Newton  some  two  miles  northward,  where  the  ascent  was 
not  so  abrupt.  He  succeeded  by  rushes  in  getting  from  cover  to  cover, 
though  not  without  loss,  till  he  had  wrested  at  least  one-third  of  the  "  knife 
edge  "  from  those  resolute  men  of  gray.  Quickly  the  observers  of  this  sharp 
contest  saw  the  bright  signal  flags  up  there  in  motion.  Stanley  and  Wood 
gave  Newton  all  possible  support  by 
their  marksmen  and  by  their  efforts  to 
land  shells  on  the  ridge.  The  enemy's 
signals  were  near  Newton.  He  tried 
hard  to  capture  them,  but  failed.  In  the 
night  two  pieces  of  artillery,  after  much 
toil,  reached  the  top,  and  soon  cleared 
away  a  few  hundred  yards  more  of  this 
territory  in  bloody  dispute.  On  May  9th 
Thomas  put  forth  a  triple  effort  to  get 
nearer  his  foe.  First,  Stanley's  division 
reconnoitered  Buzzard-Roost  Gap  into 
the  very  "  jaws  of  death,"  till  it  drew  the 
fire  from  newly  discovered  batteries,  and 
set  whole  lines  of  Confederate  musketry- 
supports  ablaze.  At  this  time  I  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Stanley,  Captain  Gr.  C.  Kniffin  of  his  staff,  several  other 
officers,  and  myself  were  in  a  group,  watching  a  reconnoissance.  All  sup- 
posed there  were  no  Confederate  sharp-shooters  near  enough  to  do  harm, 
when  whiz  came  a  bullet  which  passed  through  the  group ;  Kniffin's  hat  was 
pierced,  three  holes  were  made  in  my  coat,  and  a  neighboring  tree  was  struck. 

Thomas  now  made  a  second  effort.  Palmer  sent  Morgan's  brigade  up 
one  of  the  spurs  south  of  the  gap.  It  encountered  the  hottest  fire,  and 
suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  One  regiment  drove 
back  the  enemy's  first  line,  and,  like  Newton's  men,  came  within  speaking 
distance  of  their  opponents.  Here  arose  the  story  to  the  effect  that  a  witty 
corporal  proposed  to  read  to  them  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  that  they  kept  from  firing  while  he  did  so.  Still  farther  south, 
with  Hooker's  Twentieth  Corps,  and  almost  beyond  our  hearing,  Thomas 
made  his  third  push.  In  this  action  fifty  were  reported  killed,  and  a  larger 
number  wounded ;  among  them  every  regimental  commander  engaged. 
Similarly,  but  with  easier  approaches  than  ours,  Schofield  kept  John- 
ston's attention  at  the  east  and  north.  Such  was  the  demonstration,  while 
McPherson  was  making  his  long  detour  through  Villanow,  Snake  Creek 
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PART  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  RESACA,    FROM  A  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH 

Gap,  and  out  into  Sugar  Valley.  He  found  the  gap  unoccupied ;  and  so,  with 
Kilpatrick's  small  cavalry  detachment  ahead,  followed  closely  by  Dodge's 
Sixteenth  Corps,  with  Logan's  Fifteenth  well  closed  up,  he  emerged  from  the 
mountains  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  at  the  eastern  exit. 

Immediately  there  was  excitement  —  the  cavalry  advance  stumbled  upon 
Confederate  cavalry,  which  had  run  out  from  Resaca  to  watch  this  doorway. 
Our  cavalry  followed  up  the  retreating  Confederates  with  dash  and  persist- 
ency, till  they  found  shelter  behind  the  deep-cut  works  and  guns  at  Resaca. 
In  plain  view  of  these  works,  though  on  difficult  ground,  Logan  and  Dodge 
pressed  up  their  men,  under  orders  from  McPherson  "  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  and  break  the  railroad."  And  pray,  why  were  not  these  plain  orders 
carried  out  ?  McPherson  answers  in  a  letter  that  night  sent  to  Sherman : 
"  They  [probably  Polk's  men]  displayed  considerable  force  and  opened  on 
us  with  artillery.  After  skirmishing  [among  the  gulches  and  thickets]  till 
nearly  dark,  and  finding  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  cutting  the  railroad 
before  dark,  or  in  getting  to  it,  I  decided  to  withdraw  the  command  and 
take  up  a  position  for  the  night  between  Sugar  Valley  and  the  entrance  to 


j)  Lieutenant  James  Oates  wrote  to  the  editors  on 
July  8th,  1887,  from  Cincinnati,  Ark.,  as  follows: 

"  General  Howard  is  in  error  in  the  above  statement. 
On  May  1st  the  9th  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry  broke 
camp  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  to  take  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  8th  the  regiment 
came  up  with  General  McPherson  at  Villanow.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  J.  Phillips,  who  was  in  command,  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  did  so  at  once,  Company  '  K,'  Lieuten- 
ant James  Oates  in  command,  taking  the  lead  through 
Snake  Creek  Cap.  We  advanced  down  into  the  open 
country  of  Sugar  Y;illey  on  the  evening  of  May  8th. 
No  part  of  General  Kilpatrick's  command  wan  there 
when  we  passed  through  Snake  Creek  Gap.   On  the 


morning  of  the  9th  of  May  our  regiment  took  the  ad- 
vance without  any  other  cavalry  support.  The  infantry 
was  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear.  Very  early  in 
the  morning  we  engaged  the  Confederate  cavalry,  losing 
several  men  in  killed  and  wounded  — among  the  latter, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips.  The  infantry  came  up  at 
double-quick  to  our  support  and  ended  the  tight.  Our 
regiment  followed  up  the  retreating  Confederates  '  with 
dash  and  persistency.'  It  was  during  the.  advance  that 
day  that  we  came  in  contact  with  the  Georgia  Cadets 
from  the  Military  Institute  at  Marietta,  who  had  come 
out  from  the  woods  at  Resaca  and  formed  their  line 
behind  a  rail  fence.  After  a  volley  from  the.  Cadets, 
which  killed  several  of  our  men,  our  regiment  charged 
them  and  did  not  give  up  the  chase  until  it  ran  against 
the  works  at  Resaca,"  . 
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the  gap."  At  the  first  news  Sherman  was  much  vexed,  and  declared  con- 
cerning McPherson's  failure  to  break  the  enemy's  main  artery :  "  Such  an 
opportunity  does  not  occur  twice  in  a  single  life,  .  .  .  still  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  by  his  orders." 

Our  commander,  believing  that  Johnston  would  now  speedily  fall  back  to 
Resaca,  at  once  changed  his  purpose.  Leaving  me  at  Eocky  Face  with  the 
Fourth  Corps  and  Stoneman's  small  division  of  cavalry  to  hold  our  line  of 
supply,  Sherman  pressed  after  McPherson  the  armies  of  Thomas  and 
Schofield.  But  Johnston  was  not  in  a  hurry.  He  terrified  me  for  two 
days  by  his  tentative  movements,  till  our  skirmishing  amounted  at  times 
almost  to  a  battle.  But  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  he  made  off  in  one 
of  his  clean  retreats.  At  dawn  of  the  13th  the  formidable  Buzzard-Roost 
Gap  was  open  and  safe,  and  our  men  passed  through.  Stoneman  rushed 
into  the  village  of  Dalton  from  the  north,  and  the  Fourth  Corps,  eager 
and  rapid,  kept  close  to  the  chasing  cavalry.  Not  far  south  of  Dalton  we 
came  upon  a  bothersome  Confederate  rear-guard,  which  made  our  march- 
ing all  that  long  day  slow  and  spasmodic,  yet  before  dark  my  command 
had  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  Taylor's  Ridge  for  eighteen  miles  and 
joined  skirmishers  with  Sherman,  who  was  already,  with  McPherson, 
abreast  of  Resaca.  Thus  we  ended  the  combats  of  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton, 
and  opened  up  Resaca. 

As  soon  as  Johnston  reached  the  little  town  of  Resaca  he  formed  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped line,  something  like  ours  at  Gettysburg.  He  rested  Polk's  corps 
on  the  Oostenaula  River ;  placed  Hardee's  next,  running  up  Milk  Creek ; 
and  then  curved  Hood's  back  to  strike  the  Connasauga  River.    After  the 


EXTREME   LEFT  (VIEW  LOOKING  SOUTH)  OF  THE   CONFEDERATE   LINES  AT  RESACA. 
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The  cluster  of  houses  includes  the  railway  station,  the  railway  running  generally  parallel  with  the  earth-works 
here  seen,  which  in  the  distance  descend  to  the  Oostenaula  River.   The  railway  and 
wagon  bridges  mentioned  in  the  notes  on  p.  266  are  near  the  railway  station. 
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Confederates  had  thrown  up  the  usual 
intrenchments,  and  put  out  one  or 
two  small  advanced  forts  with  cannon, 
the  position  was  as  strong  as  Marye's 
Heights  had  been  against  direct  attack. 
We  spent  a  part  of  the  14th  of  May 
creeping  up  among  the  bushes,  rocks, 
and  ravines. 

Early  that  morning,  while  this  was 
going  on,  Sherman,  who  had  worked 
all  night,  was  sitting  on  a  log,  with  his 
back  against  a  tree,  fast  asleep.  Some 
men  marching  by  saw  him,  and  one 
fellow  ended  a  slurring  remark  by :  "A 
pretty  way  we  are  commanded  ! "  Sher- 
man, awakened  by  the  noise,  heard  the 
last  words.  "  Stop,  my  man,"  he  cried :    brevet  brigadier-general  benjamin  harrison. 

,  .  ,  .  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

"while  you  were  sleeping,  last  night, 

I  was  planning  for  you,  sir ;  and  now  I  was  taking  a  nap."  Thus,  familiarly 
and  kindly,  the  general  gave  reprimands  and  won  confidence. 

McPherson  rested  his  right  upon  the  Oostenaula  River,  opposite  Polk. 
Thomas,  with  the  corps  of  Palmer  and  Hooker,  came  next;  and  then  that 
brave  young  officer,  Cox,  commanding  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  against  a 
storm  of  bullets  and  shells  swung  his  divisions  round  to  follow  the  bend  in 
the  enemy's  line.  I  watched  the  operation,  so  as  to  close  upon  his  left.  T.  J. 
Wood's  division  moved  up  in  a  long  line,  with  skirmishers  well  out,  and  then 
Stanley's  carried  us  to  the  railway.  Stanley's  chief -of-artillery  arranged  two  or 
three  batteries  to  keep  the  enemy  from  walking  around  our  unprotected  left. 
The  air  was  full  of  screeching  shells  and  whizzing  bullets,  coming  uncomfort- 
ably near,  while  line  after  line  was  adjusting  itself  for  the  deadly  conflict. 
Our  fighting  at  Resaca  did  not  effect  much.  There  might  possibly  have  been 
as  much  accomplished  if  we  had  used  skirmish-lines  alone.  In  McPherson's 
front  Logan  had  a  battery  well  placed,  and  fired  till  he  had  silenced  the 
troublesome  foes  on  a  ridge  in  his  front ;  then  his  brave  men,  at  a  run,  passed 
the  ravine  and  secured  the  ridge.  Here  Logan  intrenched  his  corps;  and 
Dodge,  abreast  of  him,  did  the  same.  Afterward,  McPherson  seized  another 
piece  of  ground  across  Camp  Creek,  and  held  it.  During  the  evening  of  the 
14th  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Polk  to  regain  this  outpost,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

The  detailed  account  gives  great  credit  to  Generals  Charles  R.  Woods,  Giles 
A.  Smith,  and  J.  A.  J.  Lightburn.  One  hundred  prisoners  and  1300  Confed- 
erates liors  de  combat  were  on  Logan's  list.  This  work  forced  Johnston  to 
lay  a  new  bridge  over  the  Oostenaula.  The  divisions  of  Absalom  Baird,  R. 
W.  Johnson,  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  and  John  Newton  plunged  into  the  thick- 
ets and  worked  their  way  steadily  and  bravely  into  the  reentrant  angles 
on  Hardee's  front.    Schofield's  right  division,  under  Judah,  had  a  fearful 
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struggle,  losing  six  hundred  men ;  the  others,  coming  to  its  help,  captured  and 
secured  a  part  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  Hood  assailed  my  left  after 
3  p.  m.  The  front  attack  was  repulsed,  but  heavy  columns  came  surging 
around  Stanley's  left.  Everybody,  battery  men  and  supporting  infantry,  did 

wonders;  still,  but  for  help  promptly 
rendered,  Sherman's  whole  line,  like  the 
left  of  Wellington's  at  Waterloo,  would 
soon  have  been  rolled  up  and  displaced. 
But  Colonel  Morgan  of  my  staff,  who 
had  been  sent  in  time,  brought  up  Will- 
iams's division  from  Hooker's  corps  as 
quickly  as  men  could  march.  Stanley's 
brave  artillerymen  were  thus  succored 
before  they  were  forced  to  yield  their 
ground,  and  Hood,  disappointed,  re- 
turned to  his  trenches.  The  next  day, 
the  15th,  came  Hooker's  attack.  He 
advanced  in  a  column  of  deployed  bri- 
gades. Both  armies  watched  with  eager 
excitement  this  passage-at-arms.  The 
divisions  of  Generals  Butterfield,  Will- 
iams, and  Geary  seized  some  trenches 
and  cheered,  but  were  stopped  before 
a  sort  of  lunette  holding  four  cannon. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  from  their 
trenches ;  but  our  men,  meeting  continuous  and  deadly  volleys,  could  not  get 
the  guns  till  night.  A  color-bearer  named  Hess,  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Har- 
rison's brigade,  while  his  comrades  were  retiring  a  few  steps  for  better  cover, 
being  chagrined  at  the  defiant  yell  behind  him,  unfurled  his  flag  and  swung 
it  to  the  breeze.  He  was  instantly  killed.  A  witness  says :  "  There  were 
other  hands  to  grasp  the  flag,  and  it  came  back,  only  to  return  and  wave 
from  the  very  spot  where  its  former  bearer  fell." 

While  the  main  battle  was  in  progress,  Dodge  had  sent  a  division  under 
the  one-armed  Sweeny,  to  Lay's  Ferry,  a  point  below  Resaca.  Under  the 
chief  engineer,  Captain  Reese,  he  laid  a  bridge  and  protected  it  by  a  small 
force.  Sweeny,  being  threatened  by  some  Confederates  crossing  the  river 
above  him,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the  army,  suddenly 
drew  back  about  a  mile  beyond  danger.  On  the  15th,  however,  he  made 
another  attempt  and  was  more  successful ;  formed  a  bridge-head  beyond  the 
river;  threw  over  his  whole  force;  and  fought  a  successful  battle  against 
Martin's  Confederate  cavalry,  before  Walker's  infantry,  which  was  hastily 
sent  against  him  from  Calhoun,  could  arrive.  Besides  Sweeny's  division, 
Sherman  dispatched  a  cavalry  force  over  the  pontoons,  instructing  them  to 
make  a  wider  detour.  The  operations  in  this  quarter  being  successful,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  the  Confederate  commander  but  to  withdraw  his  whole 
army  from  Resaca.    This  was  effected  during  the  night  of  the  15th,  while  our 
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weary  men  were  sound  asleep.  At  the  first  peep  of  dawn  Newton's  skir- 
mishers sprang  over  the  enemy's  intrenchments  to  find  them  abandoned. 

In  the  ensuing  pursuit,  Thomas,  crossing  the  river  on  a  floating  bridge, 
hastily  constructed,  followed  directly  with  the  Fourth  and  the  Fourteenth 
corps. 

Stanley  had  some  sharp  fighting  with  Stewart's  Confederate  division,  which 
was  acting  as  Johnston's  rear-guard.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  running  skirmish, 
that  lasted  till  evening,  at  the  close  of  which  we  encamped  for  the  night 
near  the  enemy's  empty  works  at  Calhoun.  Meanwhile  MePherson  had  been 
marching  on  parallel  roads  to  the  right  toward  Rome,  G-eorgia,  Jefferson  C. 
Davis's  division  from  Thomas's  army  sweeping  farther  still  to  the  right, 
and  Schofield,  accompanied  by  Hooker,  to  the  left  toward  Cassville. 

Our  enemy,  between  these  columns  with  his  entire  force,  made  a  brief  stand 
on  the  17th  of  May  at  Adairsville,  and  fortified.  About  4  p.  m.  Newton  and 
Wood,  of  my  corps,  "Wood  on  the  right,  found  the  resistance  constantly 
increasing  as  they  advanced,  till  Newton's  skirmishers,  going  at  double-time 
through  clumps  of  trees,  awakened  a  heavy  opposing  fire.  A  little  after  this, 
while  I  was  watching  the  developments  from  a  high  point,  Sherman  with  his 
staff  and  escort  joined  me.  Our  showy  group  immediately  drew  upon  it  the 
fire  of  a  battery,  shells  bursting  over  our  heads  with  indescribable  rapidity. 
Colonel  Morgan's  horse  was  very  badly  lamed ;  Fullerton,  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, was  set  afoot,  and  several  horses  of  the  escort  were  killed  or  crippled. 
Captain  Bliss,  of  Newton's  staff,  had  one  shoulder-strap  knocked  off  by  a  frag- 
ment, which  bruised  him  badly.  The  skirmishing  of  Newton  and  Wood  kept 
increasing.  In  fact,  both  parties,  though  desiring  to  avoid  a  general  battle, 
nevertheless  reenforced,  till  the  firing  amounted  to  an  engagement.  It  was 
not  till  after  9  o'clock  that  the  rattling  of  the  musketry  had  diminished  to  the 
ordinary  skirmish,  and  the  batteries  had  ceased,  except  an  occasional  shot,  as  if 
each  were  trying  to  have  the  last  gun.  The  losses  in  my  command  in  this 
combat  were  about  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  morning  of  the  18th 
found  the  works  in  front  of  Adairsville  with  few  reminders  that  an  army  had 
been  there  the  night  before.  Hooker  and  Schofield  had  done  the  work.  John- 
ston's scouts  during  the  night  brought  him  word  that  a  large  Federal  force 
was  already  far  beyond  his  right  near  Cassville,  threatening  his  main  cross- 
ing of  the  Etowah;  and  also  that  McPherson  was  camping  below  him  at 
McGuire's  Cross-roads,  and  that  our  infantry  (Davis's  division)  was  already 
in  sight  of  the  little  town  of  Rome,  where,  under  a  weak  guard,  were 
foundries  and  important  mills.  We  began  now  to  perceive  slight  evidences 
of  our  opponent's  demoralization.  I  captured  a  regiment  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  detached  prisoners.  The  whole  number  taken,  including  many 
commissioned  officers,  was  about  four  thousand. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  badly  broken  railroad  was  repaired  seemed 
miraculous.  We  had  hardly  left  Dal  ton  before  trains  with  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  arrived.  While  our  skirmishing  was  going  on  at  Calhoun,  the 
locomotive  whistle  sounded  in  Resaca.  The  telegraphers  were  nearly  as  rapid : 
the  lines  were  in  order  to  Adairsville  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.    While  we 
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were  breaking  up  the  State  arsenal  at  Adairsville,  caring  for  the  wounded  and 
bringing  in  Confederate  prisoners,  word  was  telegraphed  from  Resaca  that 
bacon,  hard-bread,  and  coffee  were  already  there  at  our  service. 

Johnston,  by  his  speedy  night-work,  passed  on  through  Kingston,  and 
formed  an  admirable  line  of  battle 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville,  with 
his  back  to  the  Etowah  River,  pro- 
tecting the  selected  crossing. 

This  was  his  final  halt  north  of 
that  river,  so  difficult  with  its  A! 


mountain  banks.  Johnston  re- 
mained here  to  obstruct  and  dis- 
pute our  way  one  day  only,  for 
Schofield  and  Hooker  had  pene- 
trated the  forests  eastward  of  him 
so  far  that  Hood,  still  on  John- 
ston's right,  insisted  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  already  beyond  him  and 
in  force. 

Upon  this  report,  about  which 
there  has  since  been  much  contro- 
versy, Johnston  ordered  a  prompt 
withdrawal.  The  morning  of  the 
21st  of  May,  bright  and  clear, 
showed  us  a  country  picturesque 

in  its  natural  features,  with  farm  and  woodland  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  if 
there  had  been  no  war.  So  Sherman,  taking  up  his  headquarters  at  King- 
ston, a  little  hamlet  on  the  railway,  gave  his  armies  three  days'  rest.  \ 

A  glance  at  the  map  [see  p.  251]  shows  the  Etowah  flowing  nearly  west 
thirty  miles  from  Allatoona  to  Rome.  Sherman's  headquarters  at  Kingston 
were  midway.  While  the  armies  were  resting,  the  right  (Davis's  division)  at 
Rome,  the  left  (Schofield  and  Hooker)  near  Cartersville,  and  the  remainder 
at  Kingston,  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  were  repaired  to  Kingston ; 
baggage,  temporarily  abandoned,  came  back  to  officers  and  men ;  necessary 
supplies,  at  the  hands  of  smiling  quartermasters  and  commissaries,  now 
found  us.  The  dead  were  buried,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  made  more 
comfortable,  and  everybody  got  his  mail  and  wrote  letters.  Meanwhile  Sher- 
man and  his  army  commanders  were  endeavoring  to  find  the  location  of 
their  enemy. 

Johnston  was  holding  the  region  south  of  the  Etowah,  including  the  pass 
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\  One  of  these  days  was  Sunday.  My  friend  E. 
P.  Smith,  of  the  Christian  Commission,  afterward 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  ringing  the 
church  bell  at  Kingston,  when  Sherman,  being 
disturbed  by  the  ringing,  sent  a  guard  to  arrest 
the  supposed  "  bummer." 

Smith,  in  spite  of  his  indignant  protest,  was 
marched  to  Sherman's  anteroom  and  kept  un- 


der guard  for  an  hour.  Then  he  was  taken  to 
Sherman,  who  looked  up  from  his  writing  and 
asked  abruptly : 

"  What  were  you  ringing  that  bell  for?" 

"For  service.  It  is  Sunday,  General,"  Smith 
replied. 

"Oh!  is  it?  "answered  Sherman.  "Didn't  know 
it  was  Sunday.    Let  him  go." —  O.  O.  H. 
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of  Allatoona,  and  extended  his  army  along  the  ridge  of  Allatoona  Creek 
toward  the  south-west.  He  was  picketing  a  parallel  ridge  in  front  of  his 
line,  along  another  ereek,  the  Pumpkin  Vine.  This  is  substantially  where 
we  found  this  able  and  careful  commander;  but  he  pushed  a  little  to  the 
left  and  forward  as  we  came  on,  till  Hardee  was  at  Dallas  and  Hood  at  New 
Hope  Church.  Our  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May, 
Thomas  crossing  on  his  own  pontoons  south  of  Kingston ;  Hooker,  contrary  to 
the  plan,  went  in  advance  of  Schofield's  column  over  a  bridge  at  Milam's,  east 
of  Kingston  ;  Davis,  being  at  Rome,  went  straight  forward  from  that  place,  and 
McPherson  did  the  same  from  his  position,  laying  his  bridges  so  as  to  take 
the  road  to  Van  Wert.  Stoneman's  cavalry  covered  the  left ;  Garrard's  divi- 
sion was  near  McPherson  and  Davis,  while  McCook's  cleared  the  front  for 
the  center.  The  whole  country  between  the  Etowah  and  the  Chattahoochee 
presented  a  desolate  appearance,  with  few  openings  and  very  few  farms,  and 
those  small  and  poor ;  other  parts  were  covered  with  trees  and  dense  under- 
brush, which  the  skirmishers  had  great  difficulty  in  penetrating.  Off  the 
ordinary  "hog-backs"  one  plunged  into  deep  ravines  or  ascended  abrupt 
steeps.  There  was  much  loose,  shifting  soil  on  the  hills,  and  many  lagoons 
and  small  streams  bordered  with  treacherous  quicksands. 

Very  soon  on  May  24th  the  usual  skirmishing  with  the  cavalry  began,  but 
there  was  not  much  delay.  Hooker,  coming  into  Thomas's  road  the  next 
morning,  the  25th,  led  our  column,  taking  the  direct  road  toward  Dallas.  It 
was  showery  all  day,  and  the  weather  and  bad  roads  had  a  disheartening 
effect  on  men  and  animals.  To  relieve  the  situation  as  much  as  possible 
Thomas  had  my  corps  take  advantage  of  country  roads  to  the  right,  that 
would  bring  us  into  Dallas  by  the  Van  "Wert  route.  McPherson  and  Davis 
had  already  come  together  at  Van  Wert.  Now,  suddenly,  Geary's  division 
found  a  bridge  over  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  on  fire,  and  hostile  cavalry  behind 
it.  The  cavalry  soon  fled,  and  the  bridge  was  repaired.  Hooker,  think- 
ing there  was  more  force  in  that  quarter,  pushed  up  the  road  toward  New 
Hope  Church.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  before  he  ran  upon  one  of 
Hood's  brigades.  It  was  an  outpost  of  Stewart's  division,  put  there  to  create 
delay.  Hooker  soon  dislodged  this  outpost  and  moved  on,  driving  back 
the  brigade  through  the  woods,  till  he  came  upon  the  enemy's  main  line. 

The  sound  of  cannon  speedily  drew  Sherman  to  the  point  of  danger.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  necessary  changes.  Williams's  division,  having 
passed  on,  faced  about  and  came  back.  Butterfield's  hastened  up.  The  two 
divisions,  each  forming  in  parallel  lines,  promptly  assaulted  Hood's  position. 
Again  and  again  Hooker's  brave  men  went  forward  through  the  forest  only 
to  run  upon  log-barricades  thoroughly  manned  and  protected  by  well-posted 
artillery.  During  these  charges  occurred  a  thunder-storm,  the  heaviest 
shower  of  the  day.  I  turned  to  the  left  by  the  first  opportune  road,  and 
deployed  Newton's  division  to  the  right  of  Hooker  by  6  p.  m.  The  remainder 
of  my  command  came  up  over  roads  deep  with  mud  and  obstructed  by 
wagons.  In  the  morning  all  the  troops  were  at  hand.  On  that  terrible  night 
the  nearest  house  to  the  field  was  filled  with  the  wounded.   Torch-lights  and 
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candles  lighted  up  dimly  the  incoming  stretchers  and  the  surgeons'  tables 
and  instruments.  The  very  woods  seemed  to  moan  and  groan  with  the 
voices  of  sufferers  not  yet  brought  in. 

McPherson,  with  Davis  for  his  left,  took  position  at  Dallas,  having  Logan 
on  his  right,  and  Garrard's  cavalry  still  beyond.  There  must  have  been  a 
gap  of  three  miles  between  McPherson  and  us.  Schofield  was  badly  injured 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  that  black  forest  while  finding  his  way  during  the 
night  to  Sherman's  bivouac,  so  that  for  a  few  days  Cox  took  his  command. 
Cox,  with  his  Twenty- third  Corps,  and  Palmer  with  the  Fourteenth,  swung 
in  beyond  me,  as  my  men  were  moving  up  carefully  into  their  usual  posi- 
tions in  line  of  battle.  Now  the  enemy  kept  strengthening  his  trench-bar- 
ricades, which  were  so  covered  by  thickets  that  at  first  we  could  scarcely 
detect  them.  As  he  did,  so  did  we.  No  regiment  was  long  in  front  of  John- 
ston's army  without  having  virtually  as  good  a  breastwork  as  an  engineer 
could  plan.  There  was  a  ditch  before  the  embankment  and  a  strong  log 
revetment  behind  it,  and  a  heavy  "  top-log"  to  shelter  the  heads  of  the  men. 
I  have  known  a  regiment  to  shelter  itself  completely  against  musketry  and 
artillery  with  axes  and  shovels,  in  less  than  an  hour  after  it  reached  its 
position. 

It  would  only  weary  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  up  the  struggle  step 
by  step  from  New  Hope  Church  to  the  Chattahoochee.  Still,  these  were 
the  hardest  times  which  the  army  experienced.  It  rained  continuously  for 
seventeen  days ;  the  roads,  becoming  as  broad  as  the  fields,  were  a  series  of 
quagmires.  And,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  enough  supplies  forward 
from  Kingston  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army.    Sherman  began  to  pass  his 
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armies  to  the  left.  First,  I  was  sent  with  two  divisions  to  attempt  to  strike 
Johnston's  right.  I  marched  thither  Wood's  division,  supported  by  R.  W. 
Johnson's,  and  connected  with  the  army  by  Cox  on  my  right.  At  Pickett's 
Mill,  believing  I  had  reached  the  extreme  of  the  Confederate  line,  at  6  p.  m. 
of  the  27th  I  ordered  the  assault.  Wood  encountered  just  such  obstructions 
as  Hooker  had  found  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  was  similarly  repulsed,  suf- 
fering much  loss.  E.W.Johnson's  division  was  hindered  by  a  side-thrust 
from  the  hostile  cavalry,  so  that  we  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  forward 
push.  We  believed  that  otherwise  we  should  have  lodged  at  least  a  brigade 
beyond  Hindman's  Confederate  division.  But  we  did  what  was  most  impor- 
tant: we  worked  our  men  all  that  weary  night  in  fortifying.  The  Confed- 
erate commander  was  ready  at  daylight  to  take  the  offensive  against  us  at 
Pickett's  Mill,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  because  he  found  our  position  and  works 
too  strong  to  warrant  the  attempt.  With  a  foot  bruised  by  the  fragment  of 
a  shell,  I  sat  that  night  among  the  wounded  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  glade, 
while  Major  Howard  of  my  staff  led  regiments  and  brigades  into  the  new 
position  chosen  for  them.  General  R.  W.  Johnson  had  been  wounded,  Cap- 
tain Stinson  of  my  staff  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  a  large  number 
lay  there,  on  a  sideling  slope  by  a  faint  camp-fire,  with  broken  limbs  or  dis- 
figured faces. 

The  next  day,  the  28th,  McPherson  made  an  effort  to  withdraw  from 
Dallas,  so  as  to  pass  beyond  my  left ;  but  as  Hardee  at  the  first  move  quickly 
assailed  him  with  great  fury,  he  prudently  advised  further  delay.  This  battle 
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was  the  reverse  of  mine  at  Pickett's  Mill.  The  enemy  attacked  mainly  in 
columns  of  deployed  regiments  along  the  front  of  Dodge's  and  Logan's  corps, 
and  was  repulsed  with  a  dreadful  loss,  which  Logan  estimated  at  two  thou- 
sand. Now,  necessity  pressing  him  in  every  direction,  Sherman,  mixing 
divisions  somewhat  along  the  line,  gradually  bore  his  armies  to  the  left.  The 
1st  of  June  put  Stoneman  into  Allatoona,  and  on  the  3d  Schofield's  infantry 
was  across  the  railroad  near  Ackworth,  having  had  a  severe  and  successful 
combat  en  route. 

Being  now  far  beyond  Johnston's  right,  and  having  seized  and  secured  the 
Allatoona  Creek  from  its  mouth  to  Ackworth,  Sherman  was  ready,  from 
Allatoona  as  a  new  base,  to  push  forward  and  strike  a  new  and  heavy  blow, 
when,  to  his  chagrin,  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  Johnston  abandoned  his 
works  and  fell  back  to  a  new  line.  This  line  ran  from  Brush  Mountain  to 
Lost  Mountain,  with  "  Pine  Top  "  standing  out  in  a  salient  near  the  middle. 
He  also  held  an  outpost  in  front  of  Grilgal  Church  abreast  of  Pine  Top. 
Slowly,  with  skirmishes  and  small  combats,  for  the  most  part  in  dense  woods, 
we  continuously  advanced.  On  my  front  we  seized  the  skirmish-holes 
of  the  enemy,  made  epaulements  for  batteries  there,  and  little  by  little 
extended  our  deep  ditches  or  log-barricades  close  up  to  Johnston's.  As  we 
settled  down  to  steady  work  again,  McPherson  was  near  Brush  Mountain, 
having  pushed  down  the  railroad.  F.  P.  Blair's  corps  (the  Seventeenth)  from 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  had  now  joined  him,  making  up  for  our  losses,  which 
were  already,  from  all  causes,  upward  of  nine  thousand.  This  accession  gave 
heart  to  us  all.  Thomas  was  next,  advancing  and  bearing  away  toward  Pine 
Top,  and  Schofield  coming  up  against  the  salient  angle  near  Grilgal  Church. 
To  tell  the  work  of  these  two  opposing  hosts  in  their  new  position  is  a  similar 
story  to  the  last.  There  was  gallant  fighting  here  and  there  all  along  the 
lines.  Here  it  was  that  my  batteries,  opening  fire  under  the  direct  instruc- 
tion of  Sherman,  drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  exposed  intrenchments  on 
Pine  Top.  It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Polk  was  killed.  McPherson,  by 
overlapping  Hood,  skirmished  heavily,  and  captured  the  40th  Alabama  regi- 
ment entire.  Schofield,  brushing  away  the  cavalry,  penetrated  between  Lost 
Mountain  and  Grilgal  Church,  put  his  artillery  on  a  prominent  knoll,  and, 
with  rapid  discharges,  took  Hardee  in  reverse. 

That  night,  the  16th  of  June,  Johnston  again  went  back  to  a  new  line, 
already  prepared,  just  behind  Mud  Creek.  Our  troops,  being  on  the  alert, 
followed  at  once  with  great  rapidity.  Just  where  the  old  lines  joined  the  new 
(for  Johnston's  right  wing  was  unchanged),  I  saw  a  feat  the  like  of  which 
never  elsewhere  fell  under  my  observation.  Baird's  division,  in  a  compara- 
tively open  field,  put  forth  a  heavy  skirmish-line,  which  continued  such  a 
rapid  fire  of  rifles  as  to  keep  down  a  corresponding  hostile  line  behind  its  well- 
constructed  trenches,  while  the  picks  and  shovels  behind  the  skirmishers  fairly 
flew,  till  a  good  set  of  works  was  made  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
enemy's  and  parallel  to  it.  One  of  my  brigades  (Harker's),  by  a  rush,  did  also  a 
brave  and  unusual  thing  in  capturing  an  intrenched  and  well-defended  line  of 
the  enemy's  works  and  taking  their  defenders  captive.  Again,  another  (Kirby's 
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brigade),  having  lost  Bald  Hill  in  a  skirmish,  retook  it  by  a  gallant  charge  in 
line,  under  a  hot  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry,  and  intrenched  and  kept  it. 

Hood,  who  had  been  massed  opposite  McPherson,  made  a  forced  night- 
march,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  other  flank  fronting  Schofield  and 
Hooker.  With  his  known  method  of  charging  and  firing,  he  delivered  there 
a  desperate  attack  on  the  22d  of  June.  After  a  hard  battle  he  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  This  was  the  "  Battle  of  Culp's  Farm."  Here  it  was  that 
Hooker  received  a  reproof  from  Sherman  for  an  exaggerated  dispatch,  which 
inferentially,  but  wrongly,  blamed  Schofield.  iz  Hooker  was  ever  after 
incensed  at  Sherman. 

Again,  by  the  gradual  pressure  against  Johnston's  right  and  left,  Sherman 
forced  him  to  a  new  contraction  of  his  lines.  This  time  it  was  the  famous 
Kenesaw  position  that  he  assumed.  With  his  right  still  at  Brush  Mountain, 
he  extended  a  light  force  over  the  crest  of  the  Kenesaws,  and  placed  a  heavier 
one  along  the  southern  slope,  reaching  far  beyond  the  Dallas  and  Marietta  road. 
He  drew  back  his  left  and  fortified.  The  whole  line  was  stronger  in  artificial 
contrivances  and  natural  features  than  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  The 
complete  works,  the  slashings  in  front,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  slope  toward 
us  under  a  full  sweep  of  cross-fire  made  the  position  almost  impregnable. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  which  influenced  Lee  to  strike  twice  for  Little 
Round  Top,  Sherman  ordered  an  assault  here  with  the  hope  of  carrying  the 
southern  slope  of  Kenesaw,  or  of  penetrating  Johnston's  long  front  at  some 

i%  General  Hooker  signaled  to  General  Sherman,  on  the  evening  of  June  22d,  that  he  [Hooker]  was 
uneasy  about  his  right  flank,  which  Schofield  had  been  ordered  to  protect. —  Editors. 
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weak  point.  Schofield,  well  southward,  advanced  and  crossed  Olloy's  Creek, 
and  kept  up  enough  fire  and  effort  to  hold  a  large  force  in  his  front.  Mc- 
Pherson,  on  the  left,  did  the  same,  a  serious  engagement  being  sustained 
by  Logan's  corps  advancing  straight  agaiust  the  mountain.  Logan  lost 
heavily  from  the  trenches  in  his  front,  and  from  artillery  that  raked  his  men 
as  they  advanced.  Seven  regimental  commanders  fell,  killed  or  wounded. 
But  the  dreadful  battle,  hard  to  describe,  was  left  to  Thomas.  He  commanded 
two  attacks,  one  opposite  the  Confederate  General  Loring's  J  left,  the  other 
in  front  of  Cheatham.  Newton's  division  led  my  attack,  and  Davis  that  of 
Palmer.  Like  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  the  movement  was  preceded 
by  a  heavy  cannonade.  Then  our  skirmishers  sprang  forward  and  opened ; 
and  quickly  the  enemy's  skirmish-line  was  drawn  back  to  their  main  work. 
Harker,  commanding  one  brigade,  led  his  column  rapidly  over  the  open 
ground.  Wagner  did  the  same  on  Harker's  left,  and  Kimball  put  his  brigade 
in  close  support.  The  enemy's  fire  was  terrific.  Our  men  did  not  stop  till 
they  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  felled  trees ;  a  few  penetrated,  to  fall  close  to 
the  enemy's  parapet ;  but  most  sought  shelter  behind  logs  and  rocks,  in  rifle- 
holes,  or  depressions.  Harker,  moving  with  them,  cheered  on  his  men ;  when 
they  were  forced  to  stop,  he  rallied  them  again  and  made  a  second  vigorous 
effort,  in  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  Davis's  effort  was  like  Newton's ; 
he  met  the  same  withering  fire  from  rifle-balls  and  shells.  But  his  men 
managed  to  make  a  shelter,  which  they  kept,  close  up  to  the  hostile  works. 
Here  they  staid  and  intrenched.  Among  those  who  fell  were  brigade  com- 
manders Colonel  Daniel  McCook  and  Colonel  0.  F.  Harmon.  Our  losses 
in  this  assault  were  heavy  indeed,  and  our  gain  was  nothing.  We  realized 
now,  as  never  before,  the  futility  of  direct  assaults  upon  intrenched  lines 
already  well  prepared  and  well  manned. 

Plainly  there  was  now  nothing  left  for  Sherman  to  do  but  to  send  his  left 
army  (McPherson's)  to  follow  up  the  right  (Schofield's)  across  Olley's  Creek, 
and  force  his  cavalry  to  Sandtown  and  the  Chattahoochee  far  below  John- 
ston's force.  The  first  sign,  namely,  McPherson's  starting,  and  Schofield's 
boldness,  set  the  Confederates  again  in  motion.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July  Sherman  turned  his  spy-glass  to  the  Kenesaw  crest,  and  saw  our  pick- 
ets "  crawling  up  the  hill  cautiously."  The  strong  works  were  found  vacant. 
Johnston  had  made  new  breastworks  six  miles  below,  at  Smyrna  Camp 
Ground,  and  another  complete  set,  by  the  labor  of  slaves  and  new  levies, 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  Chattahoochee.  Thomas,  taking  up  the  pur- 
suit, followed  his  enemy  through  Marietta  and  beyond.  My  command  skir- 
mished up  to  the  Smyrna  works  during  the  3d.  The  next  day  Sherman  paid 
us  a  Fourth  of  July  visit.  He  could  not  at  first  believe  that  Johnston  would 
make  another  stand  north  of  the  river.  "  Howard,"  he  said  to  me,  "  you  are 
mistaken ;  there  is  no  force  in  your  front ;  they  are  laughing  at  you  ! "  We  were 
in  a  thinnish  grove  of  tall  trees,  in  front  of  a  farm-house.    "  Well,  General,"  I 

\  General  Loring  remained  with  his  division  in  sissippi  was  ordered  to  Johnston.  Polk,  with  Lor- 
the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana  ing's  division,  reached  Resaea  May  11th.  June  14th, 
until  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  fairly  opened  by  Polk  having  been  killed,  Loring  succeeded  tempo- 
Sherman's  advance,  when  all  the  infantry  in  Mis-  rarily  to  the  command  of  the  corps. —  Editors. 
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replied,  "  let  us  see."  I  called  Stanley,  whose  division  held  the  front.  "  General, 
double  your  skirmishers  and  press  them."  At  once  it  was  done.  The  lines 
sped  forward,  capturing  the  outlying  pits  of  the  enemy,  and  took  many  pris- 
oners ;  but  a  sheet  of  lead  instantly  came  from  the  hidden  works  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood  beyond  us,  and  several  unseen  batteries  hurled  their  shot  across 
our  lines,  some  of  them  reaching  our  grove  and  forcing  us  to  retire.  Sher- 
man, as  he  rode  away,  said  that  I  had  been  correct  in  my  report.  While  we 
kept  the  Confederates  busy  by  skir- 
mishing and  battery  firing,  a  set  of 
demonstrations  to  the  north  and  south 
of  us  finally  resulted  in  gaining  cross- 
ings of  the  river  at  Roswell,  Soap 
Creek,  Powers's  and  Paice's  ferries. 
Schofield  effected  the  first  crossing  by 
pushing  out  from  Soap  Creek  boats 
loaded  with  men,  crossing  quickly, 
and  surprising  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry and  cannon  in  his  front.  This  was 
done  on  the  9th  of  July.  As  soon  as 
Johnston  knew  of  it,  he  left  his  ex- 
cellent works  near  the  Chattahoochee, 
burned  his  bridges,  and  hastened  his 
retreat  to  Atlanta.  The  weather  had 
become  good,  and  there  was  great  ani- 
mation and  manifest  joy  on  our  side. 
It  was  gratifying  to  escape  from  such 
fastnesses  and  dismal  forests  as  those 
which  had  hampered  us  for  over  a 
month,  and  we  now  firmly  believed 
that  the  end  of  the  campaign  was  sure. 

Our  armies  made  a  right  wheel — 
Thomas,  on  the  pivot,  taking  the  shortest  line  to  Atlanta ;  McPherson,  on 
the  outer  flank,  coming  by  Roswell  to  Decatur,  with  Schofield  between. 

As  the  several  columns  were  crossing  the  famous  Peach  Tree  Creek  my 
corps  was  divided.  I  was  sent,  with  Stanley  and  Wood,  to  connect  with 
Schofield,  causing  a  gap  of  two  miles.  Newton  remained  on  Thomas's  left ; 
on  Newton's  right  was  Ward ;  next,  Geary ;  then,  Williams ;  last,  Palmer's 
corps ;  all,  having  crossed  over,  were  stretched  out  along  the  creek.  There 
was  at  that  point  but  little  open  ground,  mostly  woodland,  and  very  uneven 
with  cross-ravines. 

J ust  at  this  time,  much  to  our  comfort  and  to  his  surprise,  Johnston  was 
removed,  and  Hood  placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate  army.  Johnston 
had  planned  to  attack  Sherman  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  expecting  just  such  a 
division  between  our  wings  as  we  made. 

Hood  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  plan.  A.  P.  Stewart  now  had  Polk's 
corps,  and  Cheatham  took  Hood's.    Hardee  on  the  right  and  Stewart  on  his 
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In  his  "Memoirs"  General  Sherman  says  that  on  July 
21st  (the  day  before  General  McPherson  was  killed), 
while  he  (Sherman)  was  at  the  head  of  Schofield's 
troops,  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  evacuate,  Mc- 
Pherson and  his  staff  rode  up.  "  We  went  back,"  he 
says,  ''to  the  Howard  House,  a  double  frame-build- 
ing with  a  porch,  and  sat  on  the  steps  discussing 
the  chances  of  battle,  and  Hood's  general  character. 
McPherson  had  also  been  of  the  same,  class  at  West 
Point  with  Hood,  Schofield,  and  Sheridan.  We  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  be  unusually  cautious,  and  prepared 
at  all  times  for  sallies  and  for  hard  fighting,  because 
Hood,  though  not  deemed  much  of  a  scholar,  or  of 
great  mental  capacity,  was  undoubtedly  a  brave,  de- 
termined, and  rash  man."— Editors. 
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left,  in  lines  that  overlapped  Newton's  position,  at  3  o'clock  of  the  20th  of 
July,  struck  the  blow.  They  came  surging  on  through  the  woods,  down  the 
gentle  slope,  with  noise  and  fury  like  Stonewall  Jackson's  men  at  Chancel- 
lors ville.  As  to  our  men,  some  of  them  were  protected  by  piles  of  rails,  but 
the  most  had  not  had  time  to  barricade. 

Stewart's  masses  advanced  successively  from  his  right,  so  Newton  was  first 
assailed.  His  rifles  and  cannon,  firing  incessantly  and  with  utmost  steadiness, 
soon  stopped  and  repulsed  the  front  attack;  but  whole  battalions  went 


deep  creek,  sweeping  the  creek's  valley  as  far  as  the  cannon  could  reach. 
This  was  sufficient ;  in  his  own  words,  •"  it  relieved  the  hitch."  The  hostile 
flankers  broke  back  in  confusion.  In  succession,  Ward,  Geary,  Williams, 
and  Palmer  received  the  on-coming  waves,  and  though  their  ranks  were 
shaken  in  places,  they  each  made  a  strong  resistance,  and  soon  rolled  the 
Confederates  back,  shattered  and  broken.  Hardee  would  have  resumed  the 
assault,  but  an  order  from  Hood  took  away  a  whole  division  (Cleburne's), 
for  McPherson  was  too  rapidly  approaching  Cheatham  and  the  defenses  of 
Atlanta  from  the  east. 

The  battle  of  the  20th  did  not  end  till  Gresham's  division,  on  McPherson's 
left,  had  gone  diagonally  toward  Atlanta,  sweeping  the  hostile  cavalry  of 
Wheeler  before  it  past  the  Augusta. railroad,  and  skirmishing  up  against  an 
open  knob  denominated  Bald  Hill.  General  Gresham,  a  fine  officer,  was 
severely  wounded  .during  his  brisk  movement.  Wheeler  had  made  a  des- 
perate and  successful  stand  here,  and  soon  after,  in  the  evening,  the  division 
(Cleburne's)  which  was  taken  from  Newton's  sorely  handled  front  was 
brought  hither  and  put  into  the  trenches,  in  order  to  make  secure  the  right 
of  Hood's  line.    The  Bald  Hill  was  an  important  outpost. 

The  21st,  a  fearfully  hot  day,  was  spent  by  all  in  readjustment.  Thomas 
brought  his  three  corps  forward,  near  to  the  enemy.  The  gap  in  my  lines 
was  closed  as  we  neared  the  city.  Schofield  filled  the  space  between  the 
Fourth  (mine)  and  Logan's  corps.  McPherson,  to  get  a  better  left,  ordered 
Blair  to  seize  Bald  Hill.  General  Force,  of  Leggett's  division,  supported 
by  Giles  A.  Smith,  who  now  had  Gresham's  place,  charged  the  hill  and 


SPRAGUE'S  BRIGADE  PROTECTING  THE  WAGON  TRAINS  OF   SHERMAN'S  ARMY  AT 
DECATUR,  GEORGIA,  JULY  22,  1864.    FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE  AT  THE  TIME. 


far  east  of  him 
into  the  gap  be- 
fore described. 
Thomas,  behind 
the  creek,  was 
watching ;  he 
turned  some  re- 
served batteries 
upon  those  Con- 
federate battal- 
ions, and  fired 
his  shells  into 
the  thickets  that 
bordered  the 
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carried  it,  though  with  a  heavy  loss.  No  time  ran  to  waste  till  this  point 
was  manned  with  batteries  protected  by  thick  parapets  and  well  secured 
by  infantry  supports. 

Atlanta  appeared  to  us  like  a  well-fortified  citadel  with  outer  and  inner 
works.  After  Thomas  had  beaten  him,  Hood  resolved  to  give  up  the  Peach 
Tree  line ;  so,  after  dark,  he  drew  back  two  corps  into  those  outer  works. 

Hardee,  however,  was  destined  to  a  special  duty.  About  midnight  he 
gathered  his  four  divisions  into  Atlanta:  Bate  led  the  way;  Walker  came 
next ;  Cleburne,  having  now  left  the  vicinity  of  Bald  Hill  (for  he  was  soon 
to  go  beyond  it),  followed ;  then  came  Maney  in  rear.  They  pushed  out  far 
south  and  around  Gresham's  sleeping  soldiers;  they  kept  on  eastward  till 
Hardee's  advance  was  within  two  miles  of  Decatur,  and  his  rear  was  nearly 
past  Sherman's  extreme  left.  There,  facing  north,  he 
formed  his  battle  front ;  then  he  halted  on  rough 
ground,  mostly  covered  by  forest  and  thicket. 
He  had  made  a  blind  night-march  of  fifteen 
miles;  so  he  rested  his  men  for  a  sufficient 
time,  when,  slowly  and  confidently,  the  well- 
disciplined  Confederates  in  line  took  up  their 
forward  movement.  Success  was  never  more 


SCENE  OF  GENERAL  MCPHERSON'S  DEATH,  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  JULY  22.    FROM  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  32-pounder  cannon,  set  upon  a  granite  block,  now  marks  the  spot  of  General  McPherson's  death. 
A  large  pine  stands  within  a  few  feet  of  the  monument,  which  faces  a  partly  improved 
roadway  that  is  called  McPherson  Avenue. 
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assured,  for  was  not  Sherman's  cavalry  well  ont  of  the  way,  breaking  a  rail- 
road and  burning  bridges  at  and  beyond  Decatur !  And  thus  far  no  Yankee 
except  a  chance  prisoner  had  discovered  this  Jacksonian  march !  The  morning 
showed  us  empty  trenches  from  Bald  Hill  to  the  right  of  Thomas.  We  quickly 
closed  again  on  Atlanta,  skirmishing  as  we  went.  McPherson's  left  was,  how- 
ever, near  enough  already,  only  a  single  valley  lying  between  Blair's  position 
and  the  outer  defensive  works  of  the  city.  The  Sixteenth  Corps  (Dodge),  hav- 
ing sent  a  detachment  under  General  Sprague  to  hold  Decatur,  to  support  the 
cavalry  and  take  care  of  sundry  army  wagons, —  a  thing  successfully  accom- 
plished,— had  marched,  on  the  21st,  toward  Atlanta.  Dodge  remained  for  the 
night  with  head  of  column  a  mile  or  more  in  rear  of  Blair's  general  line. 
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Fuller's  division  was  nearest  Blair's  left,  and  Sweeny's  not  far  from  the 
Augusta  railroad,  farther  to  the  north.  McPherson  spent  the  night  with 
Sweeny.  His  hospitals  and  main  supply  trains  were  between  Sweeny  and 
the  front.  About  midday  McPherson,  having  determined  to  make  a  stronger 
left,  had  set  Dodge's  men  in  motion.  They  marched,  as  usual,  by  fours,  and 
were  in  long  column  pursuing  their  way  nearly  parallel  to  Hardee's  battle 
front,  which  was  hidden  by  the  thick  trees.  Now  danger  threatened :  at  the 
first  skirmish  shots  Dodge's  troops  halted  and  faced  to  the  left  and  were  in 
good  line  of  battle.  The  Confederate  divisions  were  advancing ;  fortunately  for 
Dodge,  after  the  firing  began  Hardee's  approaching  lines  nearing  him  had  to 
cross  some  open  fields.  McPherson  was  then  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Sherman 
near  the  Howard  house.  The  attack  was  sudden,  but  Dodge's  veterans,  not 
much  disturbed,  went  bravely  to  their  work.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  loud 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  angry  sounds  of  musketry  that  came  to  Sherman 
and  McPherson  when  the  sudden  assault  culminated  and  extended  from 
Dodge  to  Blair's  left.  McPherson  mounted,  and  galloped  off  toward  the  firing. 
He  first  met  Logan  and  Blair  near  the  railway ;  then  the  three  separated,  each 
to  hasten  to  his  place  on  the  battle-line.  McPherson  went  at  once  to  Dodge  ; 
saw  matters  going  well  there ;  sent  off  aides  and  orderlies  with  dispatches, 
till  he  had  but  a  couple  of  men  left  with  him.  He  then  rode  forward  to  pass 
to  Blair's  left  through  the  thick  forest  interval.  Cheatham's  division  was  just 
approaching.  The  call  was  made,  "  Surrender !  "  But  McPherson,  probably 
without  a  thought  save  to  escape  from  such  a  trap,  turned  his  horse  toward 
his  command.  He  was  instantly  slain,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  One  of  his 
orderlies  was  wounded  and  captured ;  the  other  escaped  to  tell  the  sad  news. 
Our  reinforcements  were  on  the  way,  so  that  Cheatham  was  beaten  back. 
While  the  battle  raged,  McPherson's  body  was  brought  to  Sherman  at  the 
Howard  house.  I  wrote  next  day :  "  We  were  all  made  sad  yesterday  by  the 
death  of  General  McPherson, —  so  young,  so  noble,  so  promising,  already  com- 
manding a  department!"  I  closed  my  report  concerning  him  thus:  "His 
death  occasioned  a  profound  sense  of  loss,  a  feeling  that  his  place  can  never 
be  completely  filled.  How  valuable,  how  precious  the  country  to  us  all,  who 
have  paid  for  its  preservation  such  a  price  !  "  Logan  immediately  took  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  giving  his  corps  to  Morgan  L.  Smith.  As  soon  as 
Hood,  from  a  prominent  point  in  front  of  Atlanta,  beheld  Hardee's  lines 
emerging  from  the  thickets  of  Bald  Hill,  and  knew  by  the  smoke  and  sound 
that  the  battle  was  fully  joined,  he  hurried  forward  Cheatham's  division 
to  attack  Logan  all  along  the  east  front  of  Atlanta.  At  the  time,  I  sat 
beside  Schofield  and  Sherman  near  the  Howard  house,  and  we  looked  upon 
such  parts  of  the  battle  as  our  glasses  could  compass.  Before  long  we 
saw  the  line  of  Logan  broken,  with  parts  of  two  batteries  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Sherman  put  in  a  cross-fire  of  cannon,  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
Logan  organized  an  attacking  force  that  swept  away  the  bold  Confederates 
by  a  charge  in  double-time.  Blair's  soldiers  repulsed  the  front  attack  of 
Cheatham's  and  Maney's  divisions,  and  then,  springing  over  their  parapets, 
fought  Bate's  and  Maney's  men  from  the  other  side.    The  battle  continued 
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till  night,  when  Hood  again  yielded  the  field  to  Sherman  and  withdrew.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  in  this  battle  of  Atlanta  were  probably  nearly  even — about 
four  thousand  each.    Our  gain  was  in  morale. 

Sherman  now  drew  his  half-circle  closer  and  closer,  and  began  to  manoeuvre 
with  a  view  to  get  upon  the  railways  proceeding  southward.  The  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  (late  McPherson's)  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  President,  and 
I  took  command  on  the  27th  of  July,  while  it  was  marching  around  by  the 
rear  of  Schofield  and  Thomas,  in  order  to  throw  itself  forward  close  to  Atlanta 
on  the  south-west  side,  near  Ezra  Church.  Skirmishing  briskly,  Dodge  was 
first  put  into  line  facing  the  city ;  next  Blair,  beside  him ;  last,  Logan,  on  the 
right,  making  a  large  angle  with  Blair.  He  was  not  at  night  quite  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  that  he  was  to  occupy.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  was 
moving  slowly  and  steadily  into  position.  About  8  o'clock  Sherman  was 
riding  with  me  through  the  wooded  region  in  rear  of  Logan's  forces,  when  the 
skirmishing  began  to  increase,  and  an  occasional  shower  of  grape  cut  through 
the  tree-tops  and  struck  the  ground  beyond  us.  I  said :  "  General,  Hood  will 
attack  me  here."  "  I  guess  not — he  will  hardly  try  it  again,"  Sherman  replied. 
I  said  that  I  had  known  Hood  at  West  Point,  and  that  he  was  indomitable.  As 
the  signs  increased,  Sherman  went  back  to  Thomas,  where  he  could  best  help 
me  should  I  need  reenforcement.  Logan  halted  his  line,  and  the  regiments 
hurriedly  and  partially  covered  their  front  with  logs  and  rails,  having  only  a 
small  protection  while  kneeling  or  lying  down.  It  was  too  late  for  intrench- 
ing. With  a  terrifying  yell,  Hood's  men  charged  through  the  forest.  They 
were  met  steadily  and  repulsed.  But  in  the  impulse  a  few  Confederate  regi- 
ments passed  beyond  Logan's  extreme  right.  To  withstand  them  four  regi- 
ments came  from  Dodge ;  Inspector-General  Strong  led  thither  two  from 
Blair,  armed  with  repeating-rifles ;  and  my  chief -of -artillery  placed  several 
batteries  so  as  to  sweep  that  exposed  flank.  These  were  brought  in  at  the 
exact  moment,  and  after  a  few  rapid  discharges,  the  repeating-rifles  being 
remarkable  in  their  execution,  all  the  groups  of  flankers  were  either  cut  down 
or  had  sought  safety  in  flight.  This  battle  was  prolonged  for  hours.  We 
expected  help  from  Morgan's  division  of  Palmer's  corps,  coming  back  from 
Turner's  Ferry ;  but  the  Confederate  cavalry  kept  it  in  check.  Our  troops 
here  exhibited  nerve  and  persistency;  Logan  was  cheerful  and  hearty  and 
full  of  enthusiasm.  He  stopped  stragglers  and  sent  them  back,  and  gave 
every  needed  order.  Blair  was  watchful  and  helpful,  and  so  was  Dodge. 
After  the  last  charge  had  been  repelled  I  went  along  my  lines,  and 
felt  proud  and  happy  to  be  intrusted  with  such  brave  and  efficient  sol- 
diers. Hood,  having  again  lost  three  times  as  many  as  we,  withdrew 
within  his  fortified  lines.  Our  skirmishers  cleared  the  field,  and  the  battle 
of  Ezra  Church  was  won ;  and  with  this  result  I  contented  myself.  One 
officer,  who  was  a  little  panic-stricken,  ran  with  the  first  stragglers  to  Sher- 
man, and  cried  substantially,  as  I  remember,  "You've  made  a  mistake  in 
McPherson's  successor.  Everything  is  going  to  pieces ! "  Sherman  said, 
"Is  General  Howard  there?"  "Yes;  I  suppose  he  is."  "Well,  I'll  wait 
before  taking  action  till  I  hear  from  him ! "    So  Sherman  sustained  and 
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trusted  me,  and  I  was  content.  Of  General  Logan,  who  has  so  recently  gone 
from  us,  I  wrote,  after  this  battle : 

"  Major- General  Logan  was  spirited  and  energetic,  going  at  once  to  the  point  where  he  appre- 
hended the  slightest  danger  of  the  enemy's  success.  His  decision  and  resolution  animated  and 
encouraged  his  officers  and  men  to  hold  on  at  all  hazards." 

For  a  month  Hood  kept  to  a  defensive  attitude,  and,  like  a  long  storm,  the 
siege  operations  set  in.  Sherman  worked  his  right,  with  block  after  block, 
eastward  and  southward.  Schofield  and  part  of  Thomas's  command  had 
passed  beyond  me,  digging  as  they  halted.  Every  new  trench  found  a  fresh 
one  opposite.    The  lines  were  near  together.    Many  officers  and  men  were 
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slain  and  many  were  wounded  and  sent  back  to  the  hospitals.  Dodge,  while 
reconnoitering,  was  badly  hurt ;  T.  E.  G.  Ransom  took  his  corps,  and  J.  M. 
Corse  a  division  in  it. 

Hooker,  already  vexed  at  Sherman,  was  incensed  at  my  assignment, 
resigned,  and  went  home.    Slocum  came  from  Vicksburg  to  command  the 
Twentieth  Corps.    Palmer,  having  a  controversy  concerning  his  seniority, 
left  the  Four- 
teenth Corps,  ra^^^. 


corps  in  these 

words :  "  The  command  was  occupied  for  28  days  in  making  approaches, 
digging  rifle-pits,  and  erecting  batteries,  being  subjected  day  and  night  to 
a  galling  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry." 

Sherman  now  having  his  supplies  well  up,  beginning  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  August,  intrenched  Slocum's  strong  corps  across  his  railroad  commu- 
nication to  defend  it ;  then  made  another  grand  wheel  of  his  armies.  Schofield 
this  time  clung  to  the  pivot.  My  command  described  an  arc  of  25  miles 
radius  aiming  at  Jonesboro',  while  Thomas  followed  the  middle  course.  Both 
southern  railways  were  to  be  seized,  and  the  stations  and  road  destroyed. 

Preceded  by  Kilpatrick,  we  made  the  march  rapidly  enough,  considering  the 
endless  plague  of  the  enemy's  horse  artillery  supported  by  Wheeler's  cavalry, 
and  the  time  it  took  us  to  break  up  the  West  Point  railroad.  At  Renfro 
Place  we  were  to  encamp  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August.  Finding  no  water 
there,  and  also  hoping  to  secure  the  Flint  River  Bridge,  six  miles  ahead,  I 
called  to  Kilpatrick  for  a  squadron.  He  sent  me  a  most  energetic  young  man, 
Captain  Estes,  and  the  horsemen  needed.  I  asked  Estes  if  he  could  keep 
the  enemy  in  motion.  He  gave  a  sanguine  reply,  and  galloped  off  at  the  head 
of  his  men.  Wheeler's  rear-guard  was  surprised,  and  hurried  toward  the 
river.  Hazen's  infantry  followed,  forgetting  their  fatigue  in  the  excitement 
of  pursuit.  We  reached  the  bridge  as  it  was  burning,  extinguished  the  fire, 
crossed  over  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  under  an  increasing  fire  from  hostile 
cavalry  and  infantry,  but  did  not  stop  till  Logan  had  reached  the  wooded 
ridge  beyond,  near  Jonesboro'.    The  command  was  soon  put  into  position, 


and  Jeff.  C. 
Davis  took  his 
place.  Hazen 
passed  from  a 
brigade  in  the 
Fourth  (Stan- 
ley's) to  M.  L. 
Smith's  divi- 
sion of  Lo- 
gan's corps.  F. 
P.  Blair,  in 
a  report,  con- 
densed the 
work    of  his 
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and  worked  all  night  and  during  the 
next  morning  to  intrench,  and  build 
the  required  bridges.  Hood  had  sent 
Hardee  by  rail,  with  perhaps  half  of 
his  command,  to  hold  Jonesboro'.  My 
Confederate  classmate,  S.  D.  Lee,  who 
had  had  the  immediate  assault  at  Ezra 
Church,  here  appeared  again,  com- 
manding Cheatham's  corps.  At  3  p.  m. 
on  the  31st  the  Confederates  came  on 
with  the  usual  vigor,  but  were  met  by 
Logan  and  Ransom,  and  thoroughly 
repulsed.  Hood  now  abandoned  At- 
lanta, and  united  with  Hardee  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jonesboro',  near  Love- 
-  joy's  Station.  Thomas,  joining  my 
^^wpiiBBSpae  ieft  flank,  fought  mainly  the  battle  of 
major-general  john  m.  corse,  who  "held  the     September  1st.    During  th e  rest  that 

FORT     AT  ALLATOONA.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH.  r  ° 

followed,  Blair  and  Logan  went  home 
on  leave  of  absence ;  the  field-force  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  consol- 
idated into  two  corps,  Osterhaus  temporarily  commanding  the  Fifteenth,  and 
Ransom  the  Seventeenth.  Thomas  went  to  Chattanooga  to  defend  the  com- 
munications with  Sherman's  army.  Wagner's  division  was  sent  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Corse's  division  to  Rome.  Colonel  John  E.  Tourtellotte  had  a 
detachment  garrisoning  the  works  at  Allatoona  Pass. 

Hood  had  been  threatening  for  some  time  to  break  Sherman's  long  line  of 
communication  and  supply.  Sherman  could  not  divine  where  the  blow  would 
fall.  He  was  already  arranging  for  a  campaign  southward ;  but  he  wanted 
Grant's  formal  sanction,  and  he  wished  to  make  proper  provision  for  Hood. 

At  last,  on  the  2d  of  October,  Hood  had  passed  on  his  way  back  beyond  the 
Chattahoochee.  Sherman  had  waited  for  this  till  he  was  sure  that  the  first 
attempt  against  his  line  would  be  south  of  the  Etowah.  Now,  leaving  one 
corps,  Slocum's,  at  Atlanta,  he  followed  Hood  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force.  Hood  stopped  near  Dallas,  and  sent  French's  division  to  take  the 
garrison  of  Allatoona  and  the  depots  there.  From  the  top  of  Kenesaw,  Sher- 
man communicated  with  CorseJ  who  had  joined  Tourtellotte  at  Allatoona,  and 

i  On  the  4th  of  October  General  John  M.  Corse,  to  hold  the  plane  until  daylight.  I  tlien  learned  from 

commanding  the  Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Corps,  Colonel  Tourtellotte  that  the  garrison  embraced  the  4th 

stationed  in  observation  at  Rome,  Georgia,  was  Minnesota  infantry,  450  men,  Major  J.  C.  Edson  com- 

,       ,  ,     „  .  „,  i_        'i  inanding;  'Xid  Illinois  infantry,  290  men,  Major  Fisher 

ordered  by  General  Sherman  to  move  by  railway  commanding;  seven  companies  18th  Wisconsin  infan- 

to  Allatoona  to  assist  the  garrison  at  that  point  try,  150  men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson  commanding; 

against  a  heavy  force  of  Hood's  army,  which  was  12th  Wisconsin  battery,  six  guns,  Lieutenant  Amsden 

moving  north  from  Kenesaw  Mountain.    With  a  commanding— furnishing  a  force  of  890  men,  commanded 

part  of  his  command  Corse  reached  Allatoona  at  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  E.  Tourtellotte,  4th  Minnesota 

t  ...      ml    ,    ...  Volunteer  infantry.  I  took  with  me,  of  Rowett  s  brigade 

1  A.  M.  on  the  5th.    The  battle  which  took  place  nf  tMs  divisioil)  eight  companies  39th  Iowa  infantry,  280 

that  day  is  described  in  his  report  as  follows  :  men,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Redfield  commanding; 

"The  ammunition  being  unloaded,  and  the  train  sent  nine  companies  7th  Illinois  infantry,  291  men,  Lieutenant- 
back  [to  Rome]  for  reinforcements,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Hector  Perrin  commanding;  eight  companies 
Colonel  Tourtellotte,  the  post  commandant,  I  rode  50th  Illinois  infantry,  2«7  men,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wm.  Hanna 
around  and  inspected  the  ground  and  made  such  dispo-  commanding  ;  two  companies  57th  Illinois  infantry,  61 
sition  of  the  troops  as,  in  my  judgment,  was  necessary  men,  Captaiu  Vanstienburg  commanding ;  detachment 
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taken  command.  The  popular  hymn,  "  Hold  the  Fort,"  was  based  upon  the 
messages  between  these  chiefs  and  the  noble  defense  that  the  garrison  suc- 
cessfully made  against  a  whole  Confederate  division.    Sherman  was  coming, 

Ufh  Illinois,  Attains  brigade,  150  men,  Capt.  Koehlor  com-  meuts.  The  gallant  fellows  struggled  to  keep  t  heir  heads 

mauding;  total,  1054  —  making  an  aggregate  of  1944.  .  .  .  above  the  ditch  aud  parapet,  had  the  advantage  of  the 

Under  a  brisk  cannonade,  kept  up  for  near  two  hours,  enemy,  and  maintained  it  with  such  success  that  they 

with  sharp  skirmishing  on  our  south  front  aud  our  [the  Confederates]  were  driven  from  every  position,  and 

west  Hunk,  the  enemy  pushed  a  brigade  of  infantry  finally  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded 

around  north  of  us,  cut  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  sev-  and  our  little  garrison  in  possession  of  the  field."   .  .  . 

ering  our  communications  with  C'artersville  and  Rome.  ~       ,       ,.     .         „  .  ,,            ,  , 

The  cannonading  aud  musketry  had  not  ceased  when,  Corse's  entire  loss,  officially  reported,  was : 

at  half-past  8  A.  M.,  I  received  by  flag  of  truce,  Which  Garrison.            Killed.     Wounded.   Missing.  Total. 

tame  from  the  north  on  the  Cartersville  road,  the  fol-  Officers                   6            23              6  35 

lowing  summons  to  surrender :  Men  ... '.        ...  136  '. '. '. '.  330         20(1  672 

" '  Abound  Allatoona,  October  5th,  1864.         

11 '  Commanding  officer  united  states  forces,  Allatoona.         Total   142  ...    353  ...  212  ...  707 

"  '  Sin  :  I  have  placed  the  forces  under  my  command  in  such 

positions  that  you  are  surrounded,  and  to  avoid  a  needless  General  Sherman,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  says  : 

effusion  of  blood  I  call  on  you  to  surrender  your  forces  at  „  We  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  during  the  3d 

once  and  unconditionally.   I  ive  minutes  will  be  allowed  you  d  th  f  0ctob      rendeZvoused  at  the  old  battle-field 

to  decide.    Should  vou  accede  to  this  you  will  be  treated  111  ..   ,                               ,     ,                ,  , 

the  most  honorable  manner  as  prisoners  of  war.   I  have  the  of  Smyrna  Camp,  and  the  next  .lay  reached  Marietta 

honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  yours,           S.  G.  French,  and  Kenesaw.  The  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  above 

'•'Major-General  Commanding  Forces,  Confederate  States.'  Marietta,  and  learning  that  heavy  masses  of  infantry, 

„     ,  .  „  _                                    ,  artillery,  and  cavalry  had  been  seen  from  Kenesaw 

" To  which  I  made  the  following  reply :  (marching  north),  I  inferred  that  Allatoona  was  their 

'"Headquarters,  fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  army  objective  point;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  I  signaled 

Corps,  AUatoona,  Georgia,  8 : 30  a.  m.,  October  5th,  1864.  from  vining's  Station  to  Kenesaw,  and  from  Kenesaw 

"  'Major-General  S.  G.  French,  Confederate  States  Army,  to  Allatoona,  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  a  message 

etc- :  for  General  Corse  at  Rome,  to  hurry  back  to  the  assist- 

"  'Your  communication  demanding  surrender  of  iny  com-  ance  of  the  garrison  at  Allatoona.   .   .   .  Reaching 

mand  I  acknowledge  receipt  of,  and  respectfully  reply  that  Kenesaw  Mountain  about  8  a.  M.  of  October  5th  (a  beau- 

we  are  prepared  for  the  ••  needless  effusion  of  blood  »  when-  tiful  fl       j  had  a  Buperb  view  of  the  vast  panorama  to 

ever  it  is  agreeable  to  yon.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ,.           ..        1         4.     m    4.1           lu              t.     .  -~ 

obedient  servant,          '                        John  M.  corse,  the  north  and  west.   To  the  south-west,  about  Dallas, 

'"Brigadier-General Commanding  Forces,  United  States.'  could  be  seen  the  smoke  of  camp-fires,  indicating  the 

presence  of  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole 

"I  then  hastened  to  my  different  commands,  inform-  line  of  railroad,  from  Big  Shanty  up  to  Allatoona  (full 
ing  them  of  the  object  of  the  flag,  etc,  my  answer,  and  fifteen  miles),  was  marked  by  the  fires  of  the  burning 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  their  preparing  for  hard  railroad.  We  could  plainly  see  the  smoke  of  battle  about 
fighting.  ...  I  had  hardly  issued  the  incipient  orders  Allatoona,  and  hear  the  faint  reverberation  of  the 
when  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury.  .  .  .  The  fighting  cannon.  From  Kenesaw  I  ordered  the  Twenty-third 
up  to  .  .  .  about  11  a.  m.  was  of  the  most  extraordinary  Corps  (General  Cox)  to  march  due  west  on  the  Burnt 
character.  .  .  .  About  1  p.  m.  I  was  wounded  by  a  rifle-  Hickory  road,  and  to  burn  houses  or  piles  of  brush  as  it 
ball,  which  rendered  me  insensible  for  some  thirty  or  progressed,  to  indicate  the  head  of  column,  hoping  to  in- 
f  orty  minutes,  but  managed  to  rally  on  hearing  some  per-  terpose  this  corps  between  Hood's  main  army  at  Dallas 
son  or  persons  cry,  •  Cease  firing,'  which  conveyed  to  me  and  the  detachment  then  assailing  Allatoona.  The  rest 
the  impression  that  they  were  trying  to  surrender  the  of  the  army  was  directed  straight  for  Allatoona,  north- 
fort.  Again  I  urged  my  staff,  the  few  officers  left  unhurt,  west,  distant  eighteen  miles.  The  signal-officer  on 
and  the  men  around  me  to  renewed  exertions,  assuring  Kenesaw  reported  that  since  daylight  he  had  failed  to 
them  that  Sherman  would  soon  be  there  with reenforce-  obtain  any  answer  to  his  call  for  Allatoona;  but,  while 


allatoona  pass,  looking  north —corse's  fort  on  the  left  (SEE  p.  344).   from  a  war-time  photograph. 
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and  French,  several  times  repulsed  with  great  loss,  withdrew  and  joined 
Hood  at  New  Hope  Church. 

Taking  up  his  northward  march,  Hood  avoided  Rome  and  aimed  for 
Resaca.  Schofield  was  warned,  and  got  ready  to  defend  Chattanooga,  while 
Sherman  now  made  forced  marches  so  as 
to  overtake  his  enemy  and  force  him  to 
battle.  Finding  us  on  his  heels,  Hood, 
picking  up  two  or  three  small  garrisons, 
but  leaving  untouched  those  that  showed 
great  pluck,  like  that  of  the  resolute 
Colonel  Clark  R.  Wever  at  Resaca,  %  rushed 
through  Sugar  Valley  and  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  choking  it  behind  him  with  trees. 
My  command,  following  rapidly  through 
the  pass  (October  16th),  cut  away  or 
threw  the  gap  obstructions  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  camped  close  up  to  Hood's 
rear-guard.  He  again  refused  battle,  and 
we  pursued  him  beyond  Gaylesville,  Ala- 
bama. Between  Rome  and  Gaylesville, 
General  Ransom,  the  gallant  and  prom- 
ising young  officer  before  mentioned,  died 
from  over-work  and  exposure  due  to  our 
forced  marches.  Taking  advantage  of  a  rich  country,  Sherman  recuperated 
his  men  and  moved  slowly  back  to  the  Chattahoochee.  Now,  with  the  full 
consent  of  Grant,  he  hastened  his  preparations  for  his  grand  march  to  the  sea. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  T.  E.  G.  RANSOM. 
FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


I  was  with  him,  lie  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  tell-tale 
flag  through  an  embrasure,  and  after  much  time  he 
made  out  these  letters :  '  C,'  '  K,'  '  S,'  '  E,'  '  H,'  '  E,' 
'  R,'  and  translated  the  message,  '  Corse  is  here.'  It 
was  a  source  of  great  relief ,  for  it  gave  me  the  first  as- 
surance that  General  Corse  had  received  his  orders,  and 
that  the  place  was  adequately  garrisoned.  I  watched 
with  painful  suspense  the  indications  of  the  battle 
raging  there,  and  was  dreadfully  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  relieving  column,  whose  advance  was 
marked  by  the  smokes  which  were  made  according  to 
orders,  but  about  2  p.  m.  I  noticed  with  satisfaction  that 
the  smoke  of  battle  about  Allatoona  grew  less  and  le«s, 
and  ceased  altogether  about  i  P.  M.  For  a  time  I  attrib- 
uted this  result  to  the  effect  of  General  Cox's  march, 
but  later  in  the  afternoon  the  signal-flag  announced  the 
welcome  tidings  that  the  attack  had  been  fairly  re- 
pulsed, but  that  General  Corse  was  wounded.  The  next 
day  my  aide,  Colonel  Dayton,  received  this  characteristic 
dispatch : 

"  '  Allatoona,  Georgia,  October  6th,  1864,  2  v.  m. 
"  'Captain  L.  M.  Dayton,  Aide-de-Canip  : 
"  'I  am  short  a  cheek-bone  and  an  ear,  but  am  able  to  whip 

all  h  1  yet!  My  losses  are  very  heavy.  A  force  moving 

from  Stilesboro*  to  Kingston  gives  me  some  anxiety.  Tell  me 
where  Sherman  is.      John  M.  Corse,  Brigadier-General.' 

"Inasmuch  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  south-west, 
and  would  probably  next  appear  at  Rome,  I  answered 


General  Corse  with  orders  to  get  back  to  Rome  with  his 
troops  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  . 

"  I  esteemed  this  defense  of  Allatoona  so  handsome 
aud  important  that  I  made  it  the  subject  of  a  general 
order,  viz.,  No.  86,  of  October  7th,  1864 : 

"  '  The  general  commanding  avails  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity, in  the  handsome  defense  made  at  Allatoona,  to  illustrate 
the  most  important  principle  in  war,  that  fortified  posts  should 
be  defended  to  the  last,  regardless  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  party  attacking  and  attacked.  .  .  .  The  thanks  of  this 
army  are  due  and  are  hereby  accorded  to  General  Corse, 
Colonel  Tourtellotte,  Colonel  Rowett,  officers,  and  men,  for 
their  determined  and  gallant  defense  of  Allatoona,  and  it  is 
made  an  example  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  preparing 
in  time,  and  meeting  the  danger,  when  present,  boldly,  man- 
fully, and  well. 

"  'Commanders  and  garrisons  of  the  posts  along  our  railroad 
are  hereby  instructed  that  they  must  hold  their  posts  to  the 
last  minute,  sure  that  the  time  gained  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary to  their  comrades  at  the  front.   By  order  of 

"  'Major-General  w.  T.  Sherman. 

"'L,.  M.  DAYTON,  Aide-decamp.'"  EDITORS. 

&  Hood  had  partly  invested  Resaca,  and  on  the 
12th  of  October  he  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  garrison,  which  the  commander, 
Colonel  Wever,  refused,  saying,  "In  my  opinion 
I  can  hold  the  post.  If  you  want  it,  come  and 
take  it." — Editors. 
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BY  W.  H.  CHAMBERLIN,  MAJOR,  81  ST  OHIO  VOLUNTEERS. 


General  Sherman's  line  lay  east  and  north- 
east of  Atlanta,  with  MePherson's  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  forming  the  extreme  left,  and  ex- 
tending some  distance  south  of  the  Augusta 
railroad.  General  Logan's  Fifteenth  Corps,  which 
joined  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  extended 
across  the  Augusta  railroad,  and  General  Blair's 
Seventeenth  Corps  extended  the  line  southward, 
touching  the  McDonough  road  beyond  what  is  now 
McPherson  Avenue.  The  Sixteenth  Corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  had  been 
in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  north  of 
the  railroad,  until  July  21st,  when  General  Ful- 
ler's division  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  center 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  On  the  morning  of  July 
2  2d  a  movement  was  begun,  which  afterward 
proved  to  have  been  the  most  fortunate  for  the 
Union  army  that  could  have  been  ordered,  even  if 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  had  been  known  to  us. 
It  was  to  place  the  remainder  of  General  Dodge's 
corps  —  General  Sweeny's  division — upon  the  left 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  General  Sweeny's  di- 
vision moved  south  of  the  railroad  and  halted,  some 
time  before  noon,  in  open  ground,  sloping  down 
toward  a  little  stream,  in  the  rear  of  General  Ful- 
ler's division,  which  was  in  bivouac  near  the  edge  of 
a  wood.  Here,  then,  in  the  rear  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corps,  lay  the  two  divisions  of  General  Dodge's 
corps,  as  if  in  waiting  for  the  approach  of  General 
Hardee's  troops  who  had  been  marching  nearly  all 
night  around  Blair's  left  flank,  and  were  even  then 
making  painfully  slow  progress,  moving  in  line  of 
battle  through  the  thickets  and  obstructions  that 
opposed  their  march.  Our  troops  were  really  in 
waiting  for  the  order  to  go  to  their  new  position. 
General  Dodge  had  been  out  on  the  left  of  General 
Blair's  corps  to  select  a  place  for  his  troops,  and 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  a  shell  or  two  from  the 
enemy's  nearest  earth-work.  He  had  returned  to 
General  Fuller's  headquarters,  and  had  accepted 
that  officer's  invitation  to  a  noonday  lunch  with 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  his  command  would  have 
been  in  motion  for  the  front.  If  that  had  happened, 
and  his  corps  had  vacated  the  space  it  then  held, 
there  would  have  been  absolutely  nothing  but 
the  hospital  tents  and  the  wagon  trains  to  stop 
Hardee's  command  from  falling  unheralded  di- 
rectly upon  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth corps  in  line.  Upon  what  a  slight  chance, 
then,  hung  the  fate  of  Sherman's  army  that  day, 
for  though  such  a  catastrophe  as  this  might  not 
have  wrought  entire  destruction,  it  is  plain  it  would 
have  put  an  entirely  different  phase  on  the  battle. 

Just  here  is  a  point  upon  which  most  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  battle  are  wrong.  They  represent 
Dodge's  corps  to  have  been  in  motion.  Fuller  had 
bivouacked  there  the  previous  night.  Sweeny's 
command,  while  technically  in  motion,  had  been 
halted,  awaiting  orders. 

Just  as  General  Dodge  was  about  to  dismount  to 
accept  General  Fuller's  hospitality,  he  heard  firing 


in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  the  rear  of  General 
Sweeny's  division.  He  took  no  lunch.  He  was 
an  intensely  active,  almost  nervously  restless,  offi- 
cer. He  saw  in  an  instant  that  something  serious 
was  at  hand.  He  gave  General  Fuller  orders  to  form 
his  division  immediately,  facing  south-eastwardly, 
and  galloped  off  toward  Sweeny's  division.  He 
had  hardly  reached  that  command  when  Hardee's 
lines  came  tearing  wildly  through  the  woods  with 
the  yells  of  demons.  As  if  by  magic,  Sweeny's 
division  sprang  into  line.  The  two  batteries  of 
artillery  (Loomis's  and  Laird's)  had  stopped  on 
commanding  ground,  and  they  were  promptly  in 
service.  General  Dodge's  quick  eye  saw  the  proper 
disposition  to  be  made  of  a  portion  of  Colonel 
Mersy's  brigade,  and,  cutting  red  tape,  he  delivered 
his  orders  direct  to  the  colonels  of  the  regiments. 
The  orders  were  executed  instantly,  and  the  en- 
emy's advance  was  checked.  This  act  after- 
ward caused  trouble.  General  Dodge  was  not  a 
West  Point  graduate,  and  did  not  revere  so  highly 
the  army  regulations  as  did  General  Sweeny,  who 
had  learned  them  as  a  cadet.  Sweeny  was  much 
hurt  by  General  Dodge's  action  in  giving  orders 
direct  to  regimental  commanders,  and  pursued 
the  matter  so  far  as  to  bring  on  a  personal  en- 
counter a  few  days  after  the  battle,  in  which  he 
came  near  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  hot- 
tempered  officer.  He  was  placed  in  arrest.  The 
court-martial,  however,  did  not  consider  his  case 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
acquitted. 

The  battle  of  General  Dodge's  corps  on  this  open 
ground,  with  no  works  to  protect  the  troops  of 
either  side,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war. 
General  Dodge's  troops  were  inspired  by  his  cou- 
rageous personal  presence,  for  he  rode  directly 
along  the  lines,  and  must  have  been  a  conspicuous, 
target  for  many  a  Confederate  gun.  His  sturdy 
saddle-horse  was  worn  out  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  replaced  by  another.  There  was  not  a 
soldier  who  did  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  equal  his 
general  in  courage,  and  no  fight  of  the  war  ex- 
hibited greater  personal  bravery  on  the  part  of  an 
entire  command  than  was  shown  here.  Nor  can  I 
restrain  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  enemy.  We 
had  an  advantage  in  artillery ;  they  in  numbers. 
Their  assaults  were  repulsed,  only  to  be  fearlessly 
renewed,  until  the  sight  of  dead  and  wounded  lying 
in  their  way,  as  they  charged  again  and  again  to 
break  our  lines,  must  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
hearts.  So  persistent  were  their  onslaughts  that 
numbers  were  made  prisoners  by  rushing  directly 
into  our  lines. 

When  General  Dodge  rode  from  General  Fuller's 
lunch  toward  the  sound  of  the  firing  I  rode  with 
him.  The  first  order  he  gave  me  was  to  return  to 
General  Fuller  and  direct  him  to  close  up  his  line 
on  General  Sweeny's  right.  Returning  as  soon  as 
I  could  after  delivering  this  order,  I  met  General 
Dodge  riding  at  full  speed.    As  soon  as  he  got 
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Fuller's  division  (of  the  Sixteenth  Corps)  rallying  to  hold  their  ground  after  being  forced  back  by  the 
first  charge  of  the  Confederates  in  their  flank  attack. 


within  hearing  distance  he  called  out  to  me,  "  Go  at 
once  to  General  McPherson,  on  Blair's  left,  and  tell 
him  I  need  troops  to  cover  my  left.  The  enemy  is 
flanking  us."  Wheeling  my  horse,  I  started  back. 
As  I  went,  the  attack  on  Dodge's  corps  was  in  full 
force.  Out  in  open  ground,  in  full  view  as  it  was, 
I  could  not  resist  checking  my  horse  for  a  moment 
to  see  the  grand  conflict.  I  remember  yet  how  the 
sight  of  our  banners  advancing  amid  the  smoke 
thrilled  me  as  it  gave  them  a  new  beauty,  and  the 
sound  of  our  artillery,  though  it  meant  death  to  the 
foe,  fell  upon  our  ears  as  the  assurance  of  safety  to 
us  and  to  our  flag. 

General  McPherson,  from  a  point  farther  on,  had 
witnessed  the  same  scene.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  E.  Strong,  his  chief-of-staff,  and  the  only  staff- 
officer  with  him  at  that  time,  thus  describes  what 
they  then  saw : 

"  The  enemy,  massed  in  columns  three  or  four 
lines  deep,  moved  out  of  the  dense  timber  several 
hundred  yards  from  Dodge's  position,  and,  after 
gaining  fairly  the  open  fields,  halted  and  opened 
fire  rapidly  on  the  Sixteenth  Corps.  They,  how- 
ever, seemed  surprised  to  find  our  infantry  in  line 
of  battle  prepared  for  attack,  and,  after  facing 
for  a  few  minutes  the  destructive  fire  from  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Fuller  and  Sweeny,  fell 
back  in  disorder  to  the  cover  of  the  woods.  Here, 
however,  their  lines  were  quickly  re-formed,  and 
they  again  advanced,  evidently  determined  to  carry 


the  position.  The  scene  at  this  time  was  grand 
and  impressive.  It  seemed  to  us  that  every 
mounted  officer  of  the  attacking  column  was 
riding  at  the  front  or  at  the  right  or  left  of  the  first 
line  of  battle.  The  regimental  colors  waved  and 
fluttered  in  advance  of  the  lines,  and  not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  rebel  infantry,  although  their 
movement  was  covered  by  a  heavy  and  well-di- 
rected fire  of  artillery  which  was  posted  in  the 
woods  and  on  higher  ground,  and  which  en- 
abled the  guns  to  bear  upon  our  troops  with 
solid  shot  and  shell  by  firing  over  the  attacking 
column.  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  for  the 
enemy  to  face  the  sweeping,  deadly  fire  from 
Fuller's  and  Sweeny's  divisions,  and  the  guns  of 
Laird's  14th  Ohio  and  Welker's  batteries  fairly 
mowed  great  swaths  in  the  advancing  columns. 
They  showed  great  steadiness,  and  closed  up  the 
gaps  and  preserved  their  alignments ;  but  the  iron 
and  leaden  hail  that  was  poured  upon  them  was 
too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand,  and  before 
reaching  the  center  of  the  open  fields  the  columns 
were  broken  and  thrown  into  great  confusion. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  a  portion  of  Fuller's 
ami  Sweeny's  divisions,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
charged  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
woods,  taking  many  prisoners.  The  81st  Ohio 
(Colonel  Adams)  charged  first,  then  the  39th 
Ohio  (Colonel  McDowell)  and  the  27th  Ohio  (Col- 
onel Churchill).    General  MePherson's  admiration 
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BATTLE  OF  ATLANTA,  JULY  22  — RECAPTURE  FROM  THE  CONFEDERATES  OF  DE  CRESS'S  BATTERY.  I. 

The  view  is  west  toward  Atlanta ;  the  Confederates  in  capturing  the  battery  charged  along  the  Georgia  railroad 
from  the  rolling-mill  [see  map,  p.  312],  and  took  advantage  of  the  cover  of  the  railroad  embankment  and  cut. 


for  the  steadiness  and  determined  bravery  of  the 
Sixteenth  Corps  was  unbounded." 

While  I  was  riding  to  find  General  McPherson, 
he  had  just  taken  his  eyes  from  the  view  of  this 
splendid  victory  described  by  Colonel  Strong,  and 
had  started  ahead  of  me  in  the  direction  of  Blair's 
left.  Of  course  I  did  not  find  him.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  after  leaving  Colonel  Strong  the  brave 
general  was  dead,  while  I,  following,  was  forced 
to  deflect  to  the  right,  and  reached  our  line  at 
Giles  A.  Smith's  division,  at  the  point  known  then 
as  Bald  Hill.  While  in  the  act  of  asking  there  for  a 
brigade  for  General  Dodge's  left,  I  heard  a  terrific 
yelling  toward  the  left  and  rear,  and,  looking 
around,  I  saw  a  full  Confederate  line  rushing  out 
of  the  dense  timber  within  easy  hailing  distance. 
I  perceived  at  once  that  no  brigade  could  be 
spared  from  that  position  for  General  Dodge. 
General  Smith's  troops  quickly  jumped  to  the  other 
side  of  their  works,  prepared  to  meet  this  rear  at- 
tack. The  mounted  officers,  myself  Included,  found 
some  difficulty  in  getting  their  horses  over  the 
works  before  the  firing  began.  I  then  rode  to 
General  Harrow's  division,  next  on  the  right,  but 
he  had  no  reserve  troops  to  spare.  Proceeding  to 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith's  division,  I  met  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  and  he  directed  General  Smith  to  weaken 


his  front  line  by  sending  Martin's  brigade  to  Gen- 
eral Dodge's  left. 

Perhaps  no  better  disposition  of  General  Dodge's 
corps  could  have  been  made,  if  the  intentions  of 
General  Hood  had  been  known.  But  so  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  position  of  General  Blair's  left. 
It  has  not  escaped  attention  that  Hood's  ability  to 
throw  Hardee's  corps  into  the  position  where  it 
struck  General  Dodge  that  noonday,  was  aided 
materially  by  the  fact  that  General  Sherman's 
usual  cavalry  flanking  pickets  were  wanting.  The 
cavalry  had  nearly  all  been  sent  to  break  rail- 
roads in  Hood's  rear.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
General  Blair's  infantry  outposts  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

I  happened  to  be  with  General  Logan  when  he 
received  the  order  to  take  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  in  place  of  General  McPherson. 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  ride  I  had  with  him  as 
he  made  his  way  to  the  point  of  danger,  the  left. 
Although  whizzing  balls  sped  about  our  ears  as  we 
entered  the  open  ground  near  Dodge's  position, 
and  shells  now  and  then  exploded  overhead,  Gen- 
eral Logan  moved  on  the  most  direct  line,  and 
with  no  delay,  to  General  Dodge's  headquarters. 
He  heard,  in  a  few  terse  sentences  from  General 
Dodge,  how  affairs  stood  there.    Dodge's  battle  at 
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BATTLE   OF   ATLANTA,  JULY   22— RECAPTURE  FROM  THE   CONFEDERATES  OF  BE  GRESS'S  BATTERY.  II. 

This  picture,  in  two  parts,  is  a  reproduction  from  the  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta. 


that  time  was  about  won,  and  Lis  command,  after 
the  enemy  had  spent  its  force  in  unsuccessful  as- 
saults, intrenched  quickly,  almost  on  the  battle- 
line.  Both  General  Fuller's  and  General  Sweeny's 
divisions  had  captured  battle-flags  and  prisoners. 
A  part  of  General  Fuller's  command  had  changed 
front  under  fire  with  conspicuous  bravery  and 
steadiness,  General  Fuller  having  himself  planted 
the  colors  of  the  27th  Ohio,  to  indicate  the  new 
line.  Among  the  regiments  engaged  were  the  27th, 
39th,  43d, and  81st Ohio;  the 7th,  9th,  12th, 50th, 
52d,  57th,  64th,  and  66th  Illinois,  and  the  2d 
Iowa.  The  brigade  (Martin's)  from  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  did  not  take  part  in  the  action,  and  was 
subsequently  sent  farther  to  the  rear  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  Decatur. 

What  may  be  considered  a  separate  action,  al- 
though intended  by  Hood  to  be  simultaneous,  was 
the  attack  on  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  one  division  of 
which  (General  Morgan  L.  Smith's)  was  driven 
from  its  line.  This  took  place  about  3  o'clock, 
after  the  Sixteenth  Corps'  fighting  was  mainly 
over.  It  was  a  part  of  the  attack  from  the  Atlanta 
defenses  made  by  Hood  on  both  the  Seventeenth 
and  Fifteenth  corps. 

When  General  Logan  assumed  command  of  the 
Armj'  of  the  Tennessee  he  placed  General  Morgan 
L.  Smith  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and 
General  Lightburn  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
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Smith's  division.  This  all  happened  just  before 
Hood's  attack  on  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  The  line 
had  been  weakened  as  before  indicated,  and  the 
enemy  succeeding  in  pushing  a  column  through  a 
cut  in  the  Augusta  railroad  line,  and  driving  back 
a  portion  of  General  Lightburn's  troops  and  flank- 
ing the  rest,  the  whole  division,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  General  Lightburn's  official  report, 
"broke  in  confusion  to  the  rear."  This  left  in 
the  enemy's  hands  sections  of  an  Illinois  battery 
(A,  1st  Artillery)  stationed  near  the  railroad,  and 
also  De  Gress's  famous  battery  of  four  20-pounder 
Parrotts,  placed  on  the  right  of  this  division.  Gen- 
eral Lightburn's  report  is  very  brief.  He  simply 
says  he  checked  the  retreat  of  his  division  at  the 
line  occupied  by  his  troops  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  re-formed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
Woods's  division  and  one  brigade  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mersy,  recaptured 
all  the  guns  of  Battery  H,  1st  Illinois  (De  Gress's), 
and  two  of  Battery  A.  He  had  but  six  regiments 
in  line  when  his  division  was  driven  back. 

General  Logan,  in  his  report  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  says  that  when  he  heard  of  the  repulse 
of  the  Fifteenth  Corps'  division,  he  ordered  Colonel 
Martin's  brigade  back  to  its  position,  and  adds : 

"  I  also  ordered  General  Dodge  to  send  a  brigade  of 
the  Sixteenth  Corps  to  the  assistance  of  the  right  of  our 
line.  .  .  .  The  second  brigade  of  the  Second  Division, 
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Sixteenth  Corps,  Colonel  Mersy  commanding,  moved 
promptly  out,  and  I  conducted  it  to  the  rear  of  the  old 
works  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
where  it  deployed  on  the  right  of  the  railroad." 

After  detailing  his  orders  to  General  Smith,  and 
the  disposition  of  troops  by  General  Woods  on  the 
right,  he  continues : 

"At  the  same  time  the  Second  Division,  followed  by 
Colonel  Mersy's  brigade,  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
front.  The  movement  was  successful.  Woods's  divi- 
sion striking  the  enemy's  flank,  it  began  to  break,  and 
600U  after,  the  Second  Division  charging  his  front,  the 
old  line  of  works,  De  Gress's  battery,  and  two  guns  of 
Buttery  '  A '  were  recaptured." 

Colonel  Wells  S.  Jones,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  Lightburn's  brigade,  after  telling  in 
his  official  report  'of  the  repulse  of  his  brigade,  says : 

"It  re-formed  in  a  few  minutes  back  at  the  works 
we  had  advanced  from  in  the  morning,  and,  supported 
by  a  brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  charged  upon  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  our  works,  turning  our  recaptured 
artillery  upon  the  retreating  enemy." 

General  C.  R.  Woods,  who  commanded  the  First 
Division,  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Second,  says 
in  his  official  report : 

"  About  3  p.  M.  the  rebels  made  a  determined  attack  in 
heavy  force  upon  the  lines  to  my  left,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  several  times  repulsed,  succeeded  in  breaking 
those  lines  and  occupying  the  pits,  which  gave  them  a 
position  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  my  rear  and  left. 
Finding  my  position  untenable,  I  threw  my  left  back, 
and  formed  a  new  line,  facing  the  enemy's  flank.  At  the 
same  time  I  kept  up  a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  enemy, 
preventing  them  from  taking  off  De  Gress's  battery  of 
four  20-pounder  Parrotts,  of  which  they  had  possession. 
Shortly  after  having  taken  my  new  position  I  received  a 
verbal  order  from  General  M.  L.  Smith,  commanding 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  rear,  while  other  troops  moved  up  in  front  to  retake 
the  position.  I  immediately  moved  the  Second  Brigade 
forward  to  strike  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  the 
First  Brigade  to  attack  them  from  front  and  flank.  The 
movement  proved  successful,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  I  had  retaken  De  Gress's  battery  and  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  rifle-pits  on  their  left  as  far  as  the 
railroad." 

I  was  so  well  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
that  it  was  Colonel  Mersy's  brigade  of  General 
Sweeny's  division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  that  re- 
took De  Gress's  battery  that  I  was  astonished,  years 
afterward,  in  reading  accounts  of  the  battle,  to  find 
that  the  honor  was  assigned  to  others.  General 
Lightburn  and  Colonel  Wells  S.  Jones,  in  their 
reports,  mention  the  Sixteenth  Corps'  brigade, 
but  do  not  specify  the  part  it  took,  farther  than 
to  say  it  supported  their  troops;  while  General 
Woods  makes  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Gen- 
eral Logan  was  evidently  guided  in  his  report 
by  that  of  General  Woods.  To  one  not  familiar 
with  the  numberless  duties  of  an  officer  in  General 
Logan's  position  at  that  time,  it  seems  incredible 
that  he  should  overlook  the  part  taken  by  this 

}  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Jonas,  of  General 
Dodge's  staff,  writes  to  the  editors  that,  by  direction  of 
General  Dodge,  he  conducted  General  August  Mersy's 
brigade  to  the  scene  of  the  charge.  "After  a  rapid 
march  of  perhaps  a  mile,"  he  says,  "Mersy,  at  a  run, 
deployed  his  brigade,  charged  and  recaptured  De 
Gress's  battery  and  the  line  of  works,  having  his  horse 


brigade,  for  he  asked  General  Dodge  in  person  for 
"  the  little  Dutchman's  brigade,"  meaning  Colonel 
Mersy's  brigade,  and  in  person  he  rode  at  its  head 
down  the  railroad  until  within  range  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  he  gave  Colonel  Mersy  orders  to  form 
his  line  along  a  board  fence  at  right  angles  with 
the  railroad,  and  in  cooperation  with  General 
Woods  to  charge  the  enemy's  line.  He  then  left 
the  brigade. } 

Colonel  Mersy  had  just  given  the  order  to  leave 
the  railroad,  as  directed,  when  a  volley  from  the 
enemy  struck  the  brigade,  killing  the  colonel's 
horse  and  wounding  him.  He  turned  over  the 
command  to  Colonel  (afterward  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General)  R.  N.  Adams,  commanding  the  81st  Ohio, 
who  had  heard  the  instructions  given  by  General 
Logan.  The  brigade  was  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion in  leaving  the  railroad  under  a  galling  fire, 
but  it  quickly  formed  along  the  board  fence,  with 
its  left  resting  on  the  railroad.  Let  me  tell  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story  in  Colonel  Adams's  own  words: 

''  I  at  once  gave  the  command,  '  Forward  ! '  The 
brigade  crossed  the  fence,  and  at  '  trail  arms ' 
advanced  under  a  moderate  fire  toward  the 
line  to  be  taken.  On  emerging  from  the  ravine, 
and  beginning  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  enemy 
opened  anew  upon  us,  whereupon  I  gave  the  order, 
'  Charge ! '  and  in  apparently  less  than  half  a 
minute  the  line  was  ours.  We  captured  some  of 
the  men  who  were  manning  the  De  Gress  guns,  and 
about  fifty  men  in  the  works,  who  fired  until  they 
were  captured.  Among  these  was  the  only  colored 
man  I  saw  during  the  war  shooting  the  wrong  way. 
He  was  game ;  he  fired  till  he  was  taken.  /  de- 
tailed men  at  once  to  man  the  recovered  guns,  but 
found  them  partly  disabled.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is 
my  impression,  that  this  detail  succeeded  in  dis- 
charging one  of  the  pieces.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
endeavoring  to  use  them  when  Captain  De  Gress 
and  some  of  his  men  came  and  took  charge  of  the 
recovered  guns. 

"  Simultaneous  with  our  action  was  that  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  Woods  (I  think  it  was),  who  charged 
the  enemy  on  our  right.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  that  we  could  have  succeeded  without  Woods's 
cooperation  ;  nor  is  it  fair  for  them  to  say  that  they 
could  have  succeeded  without  ours.  Certain  it  is, 
we  charged  that  line  with  the  enemy  in  it.  and  that 
we  recaptured  the  lost  guns  and  had  them  in  our 
possession  some  time  before  the  men  of  any  other 
command  saw  them,  or  before  Captain  De  Gress 
himself  came  and  took  charge  of  them." 

In  another  letter,  General  Adams,  in  answer  to 
specific  inquiries,  says  that  his  line,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  movement,  rested  its  left  on  the 
railroad ;  but  during  the  movement  it  left  a  space 
between  its  left  and  the  railroad,  owing  to  the 
slight  divergence  of  the  road.  No  other  troops 
advanced  before,  with,  or  behind  his  line  over  the 

killed  under  him  in  the  assault.  The  Fifteenth  Corps 
men,  who  were  present,  joined  Mersy,  and  were  with 
him  in  the  action  ;  but  the  brigade  (Mersy'si  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps  led,  and,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
Captain  William  S.  Boyd,  of  the  66th  Illinois,  damaged 
one  of  the  recaptured  guns  by  attempting  to  discharge 
it  upon  the  retreating  enemy."— Editors. 
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space  covered  by  his  brigade.  He  does  not  speak 
of  any  simultaneous  movement  on  his  left.  % 

No  doubt  the  peculiar  circumstances  mentioned 
already,  of  the  change  in  commanders  of  General 
Morgan  L.  Smith's  division,  gave  rise  to  mislead- 
ing accounts  concerning  the  recovery  of  this  bat- 
tery. Shortly  after  the  line  was  retaken,  General 
Lightburn's  troops  relieved  Mersy's  brigade,  and  it 
marched  back  to  its  own  division. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  placing  an  estimate 
upon  what  was  accomplished  by  these  troops,  that 
they  had  borne  a  part  in  an  open  field,  at  midday, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  in  one  of  the  fiercest  fights 
of  the  war,  and  had  afterward  performed  their 
share  of  the  heavy  work  of  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments.  They  were  still  engaged  at  this  when 
ordered  to  follow  General  Logan.  The  movement, 
under  his  leadership,  was  made  at  "  double-quick" 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  distance,  which  was 
more  than  a  mile.  There  is  not  a  man  in  that  bri- 
gade who  could  be  repaid  by  the  pensions  of  a 
lifetime  for  the  work  of  that  single  day  and  its 
attendant  risks,  nor  could  the  country  pay  in  pen- 
sions to  the  whole  brigade,  at  the  highest  rates,  for 
the  actual  value  of  its  services  rendered  that  day. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
service  of  General  Dodge's  command  that  day. 
"When  night  fell,  the  Confederate  line  was  in- 
trenched almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of  what 
was  then  called  Bald  Hill.  That  was  a  position 
which  had  been  stubbornly  fought  for  almost 
since  General  Leggett  captured  it,  July  21st.  It. 
was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  was  the  point 
where  an  attack  by  Hood's  forces  was  most  likely 
to  fall.  General  Leggett  that  night  pleaded  most 
earnestly  to  have  his  command  relieved  from  duty 
at  Bald  Hill.  His  men,  he  said,  were  physically 
exhausted.  They  had  been  under  almost  constant 
fire  for  two  days  in  such  circumscribed  limits  that 
they  were  practically  imprisoned  in  the  trenches. 
General  Logan  answered  that  the  entire  army  was 
worn — the  Fifteenth  Corps  had  been  weakened, 
and  had  no  reserves  from  which  relief  could  be 
drawn ;  the  Seventeenth  Corps  had  been  crushed, 
and  was  needed  where  it  was.  But  General  Leg- 
gett insisted  that  his  men  must  be  relieved  ;  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  such  an  important 

%  Lieutenants  Thomas  H.  Imes  and  William  Pitman, 
and  privates  John  Quigley  and  William  E.  McCreary,  of 
the  81st  Ohio  (Mersy's  brigade),  have  written  me  in  cor- 


point  in  the  hands  of  men  in  such  a  condition  as 
his  command  was ;  and  General  Dodge  was  ordered 
to  scud  a  brigade  to  Bald  Hill.  It  was  long  after 
nightfall  when  he  designated  Colonel  Mersy's  bri- 
gade, and  for  the  third  time  that  day  these  men  were 
called  to  go  into  action.  They  went  promptly,  and 
though  the  assignment  meant  fighting  and  work- 
ing on  intrenchments  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  they  did  both  so  well  that  no  serious  night 
attack  was  made,  and  when  morning  came  an  at- 
tack would  have  been  well-nigh  hopeless,  for  Bald 
Hill  was  almost  a  Gibraltar.  Its  fortification  was 
unique,  and  though  engineered  by  the  men  who 
wielded  the  shovel,  it  was  complete  and  invulner- 
able. General  Hood's  shattered  forces,  however, 
had  spent  their  energies  in  that  direction  on  the 
22d,  and  no  assaults  were  made  on  our  lines  on 
the  23d. 

Colonel  Mersy's  term  of  service  had  expired 
shortly  before  this  battle,  but  he  had  volunteered 
to  lead  his  brigade  while  awaiting  transportation. 
General  Dodge  gave  him  a  letter  of  farewell,  in 
which,  speaking  of  his  services  on  the  22d  of  July, 
he  said : 

"You  leave  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  of 
which  you  and  your  command  may  justly  be  proud. 
Fighting  as  you  did  on  three  different  fields  the  same 
day.  and  victorious  on  every  one,  forms  the  best  and 
most  honorable  reward  that  you  can  take  with  you." 

So  far  very  little  has  been  said  of  the  action  of 
the  Seventeenth  Corps.  These  troops  occupied 
the  line  from  Bald  Hill  to  the  McDonough  road, 
and  were  attacked  in  flank,  front,  and  rear, 
though  in  the  inverse  order.  The  first  attack  was 
from  the  rear,  then  upon  the  flank,  and  at  last 
from  the  front.  Their  line  was  bent  back  at 
right  angles,  hinging  at  Bald  Hill,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  larger  numbers  were  not  captured.  They 
fought  with  most  heroic  determination  at  close 
quarters.  The  next  day  I  remember  seeing  Colonel 
"Wm.  W.  Belknap  of  the  15th  Iowa  (afterward 
Brigadier-General  and  Secretary  of  War).  He  was 
a  brawny,  red-bearded  giant  in  appearance,  and 
it  was  told  of  him  that  he  had  captured  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  by  pulling  them  over  the  breast- 
works by  main  force,  so  closely  were  the  lines 
engaged. 

roboration  of  General  Adams.  Captain  Edward  Jonas, 
of  General  Dodge's  staff,  has  written  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  letter  which  I  have  read.—  W.  H.  C. 


THE  GEORGIA  MILITIA  ABOUT  ATLANTA. 

BY  GUSTAVUS  W.  SMITH,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


about  the  time  that  General  Johnston  crossed 
to  the  south  of  the  Etowah,  Governor  Joseph 
E.  Brown  ordered  the  militia  and  the  civil  officers 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  assemble  at  Atlanta. 
These  two  classes  of  State  officers  were,  by  act  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  exempt  from  conscrip- 
tion. Governor  Brown's  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  these  officers  —  about  three  thousand 
in  number  —  were  organized  into  companies,  regi- 
ments, and  two  brigades,  under  the  personal  su- 


pervision of  the  Governor,  by  Major-General  H.  C. 
"Wayne,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  They 
were  required  to  elect  their  own  officers ;  and 
those  not  chosen  had  to  take  their  places  tempo- 
rarily in  the  ranks.  They  were  informed  that  if 
they  were  not  willing  to  accede  to  this  ruling,  they 
would  be  deprived  of  their  regular  commissions  in 
the  State  service  and  sent  to  the  Confederate  con- 
script camp.  This  action  of  Governor  Brown  gives 
a  clear  indication  of  the  intense  strain  to  which 
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the  States  and  the  general  government  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  then  being  subjected.  It  will  be 
seen  later,  that  when  General  Johnston's  army 
approached  still  closer  to  Atlanta,  Governor  Brown 
called  into  active  service  the  old  men  of  the  State 
up  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  the  boys  down  to 
sixteen  years,  armed  in  great  part  with  flint-lock 
muskets,  ordinary  rifles,  and  shot-guns,  and  or- 
dered them  to  report  to  me  for  service  in  the  field. 

Immediately  after  the  two  classes  of  State  of- 
ficers were  organized,  the  Governor  tendered  their 
services  to  General  Johnston,  reserving  the  right, 
however,  to  withdraw  them  from  the  Confederate 
service  wheuever  the  interests  of  the  State  should 
require  it.  Their  services  were  accepted  on  these 
terms,  and  General  Wayne  was  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Johnston.  The  latter  directed  the 
larger  portion  of  General  Wayne's  command  to 
guard  the  crossings  of  the  Chattahoochee  River 
from  Roswell  to  West  Point,  the  distance  being 
nearly  one  hundred  miles.  About  one  thousand 
men  were  left  in  camp  of  instruction  near  Atlanta. 

A  short  time  after,  in  order  that  General  Wayne 
might  resume  his  duties  as  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State,  much  to  my  surprise  the  troops  elected 
me  to  command  them  in  the  field.  At  that  time 
I  was  busily  engaged  in  Macon,  preparing  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  the  iron-works  at  Etowah,  in 
north  Georgia,  under  my  charge,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  General  Sherman's  army  a  few  weeks 
before. 

I  took  command  of  the  Georgia  militia  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  began  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 
About  the  middle  of  June  General  Mansfield  Lovell 
came  from  Marietta  to  explain  to  me  the  condition 
of  affairs  near  that  place  and  General  Johnston's 
views  in  reference  to  the  special  service  it  was  pro- 
posed should  be  performed  by  that  portion  of  my 
command  which  was  in  camp  of  instruction.  It 
seemed  that  whilst  Johnston's  army  was  strongly 
intrenched  and  capable  of  resisting  direct  attack, 
his  lines  were  already  so  extended  that  no  troops 
could  safely  be  taken  from  the  trenches  to  support 
the  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  But  it  was  believed  by 
General  Johnston  that  if  the  small  cavalry  force  on 
his  left  could  be  supported  by  the  militia,  the  ex- 
tension of  Sherman's  army  on  that  side  might  be 
checked,  and  the  Confederates  could  permanently 
hold  position  near  Marietta.  I  told  General  Lovell 
that  I  did  not  believe  the  small  available  force 
of  raw  militia,  acting  as  a  support  to  the  cavalry, 
could  stop  Sherman's  advance  if  he  chose  to  move 
in  force  around  Johnston's  left  flank ;  but  if  I  re- 
ceived a  positive  order  from  General  Johnston  to 
move  across  the  Chattahoochee  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, the  order  would  be  obeyed  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  without  regard  to  my  opinion  of  the 
matter.  In  giving  that  order,  General  Lovell,  in 
the  name  of  General  Johnston,  directed  me  not  to 
allow  my  command  to  become  closely  engaged  with 
superior  numbers. 

Fortunately  for  this  small  body  of  militia,  there 
was  then  in  Atlanta  a  Confederate  battery  of  light 
pieces,  commanded  by  Captain  R.  W.  Anderson. 
That  battery  had  just  been  refitted  for  field  service, 
and  was  awaiting  orders  to  return  to  the  front. 


Without  other  authority  than  my  own,  but  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  officers  and  men,  I  took 
this  battery  with  the  militia  when  we  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  at  James's  Ferry,  and  assumed 
position  in  the  open  country,  within  close  support- 
ing distance  of  our  small  force  of  cavalry,  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  left  of  General  Johnston's 
intrenched  position. 

We  played  "brag"  with  the  Federals  in  the 
open  country,  on  that  side,  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
giving  way  a  little  when  they  pressed,  but  still 
holding  position  well  out  until  they  advanced  in 
earnest  on  the  3d  of  July,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  they  were  moving  close  on  us  in  large 
force.  Against  this  advance  our  cavalry  could  do 
but  little  more  than  "  get  out  of  the  way." 

For  a  short  time  thereafter  the  "  supporting 
force "  was  at  a  great  disadvantage,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  in  good  order,  and  the  line  of  cavalry 
pickets  was  again  formed  between  the  militia  and 
the  advancing  Federal  columns. 

On  the  4th,  being  farther  pressed,  the  whole 
force  was  moved  back  to  the  crest  of  Nickajack 
ridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  Turner's  Ferry. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  from  that  ferry  crosses 
the  ridge  an  embrasure  battery  for  artillery  had 
been  previously  constructed,  and  short  lines  of 
trenches  for  infantry  extended  on  each  side,  but 
not  far  enough  to  give  cover  to  more  than  five 
hundred  men.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
troops  were  formed  in  this  defensive  position,  the 
Federals,  in  large  force,  advanced  against  our 
front. 

The  situation  of  the  militia  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to 
the  movements  that  had  been  previously  made  in 
other  portions  of  the  theater  of  operations.  July 
1  st,  General  Sherman  reported  to  General  Halleck : 
"  Sehofield  is  now  south  of  Olley's  Creek.  .  .  . 
To-morrow  night  I  propose  to  move  McPherson 
from  the  left  to  the  extreme  right.  .  .  .  The 
movement  is  substantially  .  .  .  straight  for 
Atlanta."  One  of  McPherson's  divisions  moved 
on  the  2d,  the  rest  of  his  army  followed  that  night, 
and  on  the  4th  the  armies  of  Sehofield  and 
McPherson  were  concentrated  in  front  of  the 
militia,  four  or  five  miles  west  and  a  little  south 
of  the  position  then  occupied  by  General  J ohnston's 
army  strongly  intrenched  at  Smyrna  Station,  six 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Marietta. 

The  affair  at  Smyrna  Station,  that  day,  is  re- 
ported by  General  Sherman  as  follows : 

"  We  celebrate  our  4th  of  July  by  a  noisy  but  not  des- 
perate battle,  to  bold  the  enemy  there  till  Generals 
McPherson  and  Sehofield  can  get  well  into  position 
below  him,  near  the  Chattahoochee  crossings. " 

When  I  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  crest 
of  Nickajack  ridg.e  I  did  not  know  that  the  armies 
of  McPherson  and  Sehofield  were  in  my  immediate 
front,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Federal  forces 
pressing  upon  the  militia  were  in  large  numbers, 
and  if  they  passed  us  they  would  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  then  unoccupied  strong  Confederate 
fortifications  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  These  works  had  been  constructed 
some  time  before,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
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officer  of  General  Johnston's  staff,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crossings  of  the  Chattahoochee,  includ- 
ing Turner's  Ferry  and  the  railroad  bridge. 

I  understood  the  situation  well  enough  to  feel 
certain  that  the  Federal  forces  in  front  of  the 
militia  should  be  held  back  if  possible,  and  not 
permitted  to  reach  the  unoccupied  works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  whilst  General  John- 
ston's army  remained  at  Smyrna  Station.  In 
making  a  stand  on  the  crest  of  Nickajack  ridge  I 
intended  to  hold  the  position  without  regard  to 
becoming  closely  engaged  with  superior  numbers, 
and  was  determined  to  sacrifice  the  command,  if 
necessary,  in  an  earnest  effort  to  prevent  the 
Federals  from  crossing  the  ridge  that  afternoon. 

Our  position  was  strong  against  attack  in  front ; 
but  it  could  have  been  easily  turned  on  either 
flank.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
Federals  approached  our  front,  and,  under  cover 
of  sharp  firing  of  a  strong  skirmish-line,  they 
made  dispositions  to  attack  in  force.  The  firing 
soon  became  very  heavy  and  continued  so  until 
night.  No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  position 
by  assault,  but  they  approached  within  good  mus- 
ket range,  where  they  were  held  in  check,  prin- 
cipally, no  doubt,  by  the  very  effective  fire  of 
Captain  Anderson's  battery.  No  effort  was  made 
against  either  of  our  flanks. 

A  little  after  nightfall  I  wrote  to  General  John- 
ston, informed  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
stated  that  the  enemy  were  in  very  large  numbers 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  attack  again  at  day- 
light in  such  strength  that  my  small  force  could 
not  hold  them  back  for  more  than  a  very  short 
time.  But,  so  long  as  he  held  his  army  at  Smyrna 
Station,  I  should  continue  to  resist  the  farther  ad- 
vance of  the  Federals,  unless  I  received  an  order 
from  him  to  withdraw. 

Before  that  note  was  dispatched,  General  W.  H. 
Jackson,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  that  I  was 
supporting,  and  General  Toombs,  chief  of  my  staff, 
joined  me.  At  their  earnest  request  I  modified  the 
note  I  had  just  written  by  adding :  I  would  retire 
at  daylight  if  I  did  not  get  orders  during  the  night 
to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  possible.  At  1 
a.  m.,  July  5th,  in  reply,  I  received  an  order  from 
General  Johnston  to  withdraw  my  command  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  When  we  arrived  at  tho  works  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  we  found 
them  occupied  by  General  Johnston's  army. 

I  suppose  that  previously  to  the  receipt  of  my 
note  he  must  have  known  that  the  armies  of  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Schofield  were  on  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  his  intrenched  position  at  Smyrna  Station. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  the 
works  on  the  Chattahoochee  before  we  retired 
from  the  crest  of  Nickajack  ridge.  The  militia 
were  proud  of  their  d<5but  beyond  the  Chatta- 
hoochee ;  elated  by  the  successful  resistance  they 
had  made  during  the  afternoon  of  July  4th ;  rather 
dissatisfied  because  of  their  being  withdrawn  at 
daylight  on  the  5th ;  but  were  reconciled  to  this 
when  they  found  the  main  Confederate  army  had 
preceded  them  to  the  Chattahoochee. 


In  reference  to  these  operations  General  John- 
ston says : J 

"  In  the  evening  [July  4th]  Major-General  Smith  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  pressing  on  him  in 
such  force  that  lie  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the 
ground  ho  had  been  holding,  and  retire  before  morning 
to  General  Slump's  line  of  redoubts.  As  the  position  in 
question  covered  a  very  important  route  to  Atlanta, 
and  was  nearer  than  the  main  body  of  our  army  to  that 
place,  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it  involved  the  tak- 
ing a  new  line.  The  three  corps  were  accordingly 
brought  to  the  intrenched  position  just  prepared  by 
General  Shoup." 

This  "contribution  of  materials  for  the  use  of  the 
future  historian  of  the  war  between  the  States  "  & 
requires  amendment.  I  did  not  report  to  General 
Johnston  that  the  Federal  cavalry  was  pressing 
me  in  such  force  that  I  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  ground  I  had  been  holding  and  retire 
before  morning.  It  is  true  that  the  position  in 
question  did  cover  a  very  important  route  to  At- 
lanta, and  was  nearer  than  the  main  body  of  our 
army  to  that  place  ;  but  that  position  was  pressed 
by  the  armies  of  McPherson  and  Schofield,  and  I 
held  them  in  cheek  until  daylight  of  July  5th,  thus 
enabling  General  Johnston  to  withdraw  his  army 
quietly  from  Smyrna  Station  during  the  night,  after 
Sherman  had  held  him  there  all  day  "by  a  noisy 
but  not  desperate  battle." 

If  McPherson  and  Schofield  had  wiped  out  the 
small  militia  force  opposing  them  on  the  4th,  and 
occupied  the  strong  Confederate  works  that  covered 
the  crossings  of  the  Chattahoochee,  General  John- 
ston would  have  had  no  opportunity  to  excuse  his 
falling  back  from  Smyrna  Station  by  claiming  that 
I  reported  the  Federal  cavalry  was  pressing  on  me 
in  such  force  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  ground  I  had  been  holding  and  retire  before 
morning.  General  Johnston  fell  back  from  Smyrna 
Station  to  the  strong  works  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee  because  his  left  flank  was 
turned  by  the  armies  of  McPherson  and  Schofield. 
A  few  days  later  he  fell  back  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Chattahoochee  because  his  right  flank  was 
turned  by  the  Federal  army.  And  on  the  17th  of 
July  the  Confederate  Government  relieved  him 
from  the  command  of  tho  army  he  had  led  from 
Dalton  to  the  gates  of  Atlanta  without  engaging 
in  a  decisive  battle. 

When  he  relinquished  command  on  the  18th 
McPherson's  army  was  closely  approaching  the 
east  side  of  Atlanta,  on  the  railroad  leading  to 
Augusta.  Of  the  four  railroads  centering  in  At- 
lanta, two  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Feder- 
als, and  that  leading  to  Macon  was  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  McPherson. 

In  his  "  Narrative  " —  speaking  of  what  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  not  been  relieved  from  com- 
mand —  General  J ohnston  says :  \ 

"  I  expected  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  enemy  on 
terms  of  advantage  while  they  were  divided  in  crossing 
Peach  Tree  Creek.  ...  If  unsuccessful,  we  had  a 
safe  place  of  refuge  in  our  intrenched  lines  close  at 
hand.  Holding  it  we  could  certainly  keep  back  the 
enemy  .  .  .  until  the  State  troops  promised  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown  were  assembled.   Then  I  intended  to  man 


J  Johnston's  "  Narrative,"  p.  345.      &  Johnston's  "  Narrative,"  dedication.      {  Johnston's  "  Narrative, "  p.  350. 
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the  works  of  Atlanta  on  the  side  toward  Peach  Tree 
Creek  with  those  troops,  and  leisurely  fall  back  with 
the  Confederate  troops  into  the  town,  and,  when  the 
Federal  army  approached,  inarch  out  with  the  three 
corps  against  one  of  its  flanks.  .  .  .  If  unsuccessful, 
the  Confederate  army  had  »near  and  secure  place  of 
refuge  in  Atlanta,  which  it  could  hold  forever,  and  so 
win  the  campaign  of  which  that  place  was  the  object. 
The  passage  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  may  not  have  given  an 
opportunity  to  attack ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  second  and  far  most  promising  plan  might  not 
have  been  executed." 

In  addition  to  the  above  claim,  that  he  could 
have  held  Atlanta  "forever"  if  he  had  not  been 
relieved  of  command,  General  Johnston  now  says  : 
"  I  assert  that  had  one  of  the  other  lieutenant- 
generals  of  the  army  (Hardee  or  Stewart)  suc- 
ceeded me  Atlanta  would  have  been  held."  It  is 
not  proposed  to  discuss  this  assertion,  nor  to  refer 
to  the  claim  made  by  General  Johnston  in  his  own 
behalf,  farther  than  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate 
briefly  its  connection  with  the  Georgia  militia. 

At  the  time  General  Johnston  was  relieved  the 
militia  numbered  about  two  thousand  effectives, 
and  the  "troops  promised  by  Governor  Brown" 
were  just  beginning  to  assemble.  Atlanta  was  not 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  Federal  army  on  the 
east  side  was  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  old  men  and  boys  called  out 
by  Governor  Brown  had  arrived  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  increase  the  effective  militia  force  in  the 
trenches  to  five  thousand.  At  no  time  did  it  exceed 
that  number. 

If  the  fortificatious  of  Atlanta  had  been  "im- 
pregnable,"as  General  Johnston  asserts,  thiswould 
have  given  no  assurance  of  his  ability  to  prevent 
Sherman  from  turning  the  position,  cutting  off  its 
railroad  communications,  and  thus  making  it  un- 
tenable for  an  army.  It  had  neither  provisions 
nor  ammunition  to  enable  it  to  resist  a  siege. 

Suppose  that  General  Johnston  had  not  been  re- 
lieved, and  General  Sherman  had  suspended  his 
turning  operations  for  two  weeks  "until  the  State 
troops  promised  by  Governor  Brown  were  as- 
sembled," what  guarantee  could  be  given  that 
five  thousand  militia  could  hold  Atlanta,  whilst 
General  Johnston  with  his  army  "  leisurely  "  fell 
back  "into  the  town,"  marched  out  against  one  of 
the  flanks  of  the  Federal  army,  and  was  "unsuc- 
cessful "  ?  The  Georgia  militia  were  good  fighters, 
but  in  the  case  supposed  I  do  not  think  they 
could  have  held  Atlanta  as  "a  secure  place  of  ref- 
uge "  for  Johnston's  army.  But  if  the  militia  had 
held  the  place  whilst  the  three  corps  were  "  un- 
successful "  on  the  outside  Atlanta  was  no  "secure 
place  of  refuge "  for  an  army  that  could  not,  by 
hard  and  successful  fighting,  prevent  the  position 
from  being  turned. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  July  General 
Johnston  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  to  his 
successor,  General  John  B.  Hood.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  General  Johnston  "expected  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  the  enemy  on  terms  of  advan- 
tage while  they  were  crossing  Peach  Tree  Creek.'' 
On  the  19th  General  Hood  gave  orders  for  two 
corps  to  take  position  ready  to  attack  Thomas's 
army  on  Peach  Tree  Creek,  whilst  one  corps 


watched  and  guarded  against  the  movements  of 
the  armies  of  McPherson  and  Schofield,  closely 
approaching  Atlanta  on  the  east  side.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th  Hood  gave  orders  to  the  two 
corps  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek  to  attack  Thomas's  army  in  that  position  at 
1  p.  M.  on  the  20th.  At  the  time  named  Thomas's 
army  was  engaged  in  crossing  the  creek.  The 
armies  of  Schofield  and  McPherson  were  not  within 
good  supporting  distance,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  Hood's  order  for  the  attack  at  1  p.  M.  had 
been  promptly  obeyed  by  the  two  corps  Thomas 
would  have  met  with  serious  disaster  before  the 
forces  of  Schofield  or  McPherson  could  have 
reached  him.  Owing  to  mismanagement  of  the 
leading  corps  the  Confederate  attack  was  de- 
layed until  4  p.  m.,  and  was  then  made  without 
proper  concert  of  action.  In  the  meantime  the 
advance  of  McPherson's  army  on  the  east  of  At- 
lanta was  so  threatening  that  it  became  necessary 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  detach  a  division  of  the 
leading  corps  on  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  send  it  to 
hold  McPherson  in  check.  That  division  was  sent 
off  before  it  had  been  put  in  action  against  Thomas. 
The  Confederate  attack  on  the  latter  was  repulsed. 

If  Hood's  orders  had  been  promptly  obeyed,  this 
attack  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  stagger- 
ing blow  to  Sherman.  But  Thomas  had  safely 
crossed  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  was  strongly  estab- 
lished on  its  south  side.  Schofield  was  again  in 
fair  communication  with  Thomas,  and  McPherson 
was  extending  his  fortifications  south  of  the  rail- 
road leading  to  Augusta,  thus  threatening  the  rail- 
road leading  to  Macon.  The  militia  occupied  the 
unfinished  lines  of  Atlanta,  south  of  the  Augusta 
road,  closely  confronted  by  McPherson's  fortifi- 
cations. 

General  Hood  deemed  it  necessary  that  McPher- 
son should  be  held  back  from  the  railroad  leading 
to  Macon.  And  he  hoped  by  attacking  the  rear  of 
McPherson's  fortified  lines  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  that  might  result  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Federal  army.  On  the  21st  he  ordered  one  corps 
to  fall  back  at  dusk  and  move  rapidly  from  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  through  the  eastern  suburb  of  Atlanta, 
pass  out  to  the  south,  around  McPherson's  extreme 
left,  and  attack  the  fortified  lines  of  the  latter 
from  the  direction  of  Decatur.  When  the  Federals 
were  thus  assailed  in  rear  an  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  their  front  by  the  Confederates  from  the 
Atlanta  side. 

The  corps  that  turned  McPherson's  left  moved 
slowly,  the  attack  was  not  made  until  late  in  the 
morning  of  the  2  2d,  and  was  not  then  directed 
against  the  rear  of  the  Federal  lines,  because  the 
turning  corps  had  not  moved  far  enough  in  the  di- 
rection of  Decatur  before  being  sent  into  action. 
When  that  corps  became  engaged  General  Hood 
ordered  the  corps  on  my  left  to  advance  from  its 
lines  around  Atlanta  and  attack  the  front  of  the 
Federals.  Seeing  this  movement  on  my  left,  I 
formed  the  militia  in  line  of  battle  in  the  trenches, 
and  without  waiting  for  orders  moved  my  command 
over  the  parapet  against  a  strong  embrasure  bat- 
tery in  McPherson's  line  about  one  mile  in  front 
of  our  works.    That  battery  had  greatly  annoyed 
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us  by  its  fire  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  completing 
our  unfinished  intrenchmeuts.  Anderson's  bat- 
tery accompanied  this  movement  and  took  posi- 
tion in  open  ground,  supported  by  the  militia  on 
the  right  and  left,  within  about  four  hundred  yards 
of  the  Federal  lines.  The  effective  fire  of  the 
enemy  in  our  immediate  front  was  soon  silenced, 
and  my  command  strongly  desired  that  orders 
should  be  given  for  them  to  assault  the  embrasure 
battery.  I  would  not  permit  this  to  be  done  at 
that  time,  because  the  firing  on  my  right  had  ceased 
soon  after  the  militia  moved  out  of  the  lines  and 
the  Confederate  troops  on  my  left  had  been  driven 
back  several  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  position 
held  by  command.  I  considered  it  useless  to  make 
an  isolated  attack  with  the  militia  —  about  two 
thousand  men.  But  they  were  retained  in  the  po- 
sition they  first  assumed,  and  I  awaited  develop- 
ments. About  two  hours  later  came  an  order  from 
Hood  to  withdraw  my  command  to  the  trenches. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Brown,  July  23d,  1864, 
General  Hood  says:  "The  State  troops,  under 
General  G.  W.  Smith,  fought  with  great  gallantry 
yesterday." 

After  the  battle  of  the  22d  of  July  Sherman 
withdrew  his  left  from  its  position  threatening  the 
railroad  leading  to  Macon,  and  extended  his  right 
in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  leading  to  West 
Point.  In  the  meantime  he  pressed  his  lines  closer 
to  the  city  on  the  north  and  west. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Hood  fought  the  battle  of 
Ezra  Church,  a  few  miles  west  of  Atlanta,  in  order 
to  prevent  Sherman  from  seizing  the  West  Point 
railroad.  From  that  time  Sherman  continued  to 
extend  his  right.  On  the  31st  of  August  he  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  all  railroad  communications 
with  Atlanta,  and  that  place  was  consequently 
evacuated  by  Hood  on  the  1st  of  September,  after 
he  had  held  Sherman  closely  at  bay  for  forty- 
five  days.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Sherman  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  Johnston  back  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta  in  a  somewhat  less  length  of  time. 

My  report  of  September  15th,  1864,  says: 

"  A  few  days  after  the  affair  of  the  22d  of  July  I  was 
ordered  again  to  Poplar  Spring,  \  .  .  .  but  was 
scarcely  established  in  camp  before  we  had  to  be  placed 
in  the  trenches  on  the  left  of  the  Marietta  road,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  siege  we  continued 
under  close  fire  night  and  day.  We  bad  to  move  from 
one  portion  of  the  lines  to  another,  and  had  our  full 
share  of  all  the  hardest  places.  .  .  .  The  militia, 
although  poorly  armed,  very  few  having  proper  equip- 
ments, inore  than  two-thirds  of  them  without  cartridge- 
boxes,  almost  without  ambulances  or  other  transporta- 
tion, most  of  the  reserves  ['  State  troops  promised  by 
Governor  Brown']  never  having  been  drilled  at  all,  and 
the  others  but  a  few  days,  all  performed  well  every  ser- 
vice required  of  them  during  an  arduous  and  dangerous 
campaign.  They  have  been  in  service  about  one  hun- 
dred days,  during  at  least  fifty  of  which  they  have  been 
under  close  fire  of  the  enemy  mostly  night  and  day.  .  .  . 
They  have  done  good  and  substantial  service  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  have  established  the  fact 
that  Georgia  is  willing  and  able  to  do  something  effective 
in  her  own  name,  besides  furnishing  more  than  her 
quota  to  the  Confederate  armies  proper.  .  .  .  There 
being  a  lull  in  active  operations,  the  Governor  has  .  .  . 
[temporarily]  withdrawn  the  Georgia  militia  from  Con- 
federate service,  and  furloughed  them  for  thirty  days." 


In  his  report  Hood  says:  "This  force  rendered 
excellent  and  gallant  service  during  the  siege  of 
Atlanta." 

When  again  called  into  active  service  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  Georgia  militia,  although  still 
under  Hood's  orders,  did  not  form  a  part  of  his 
active  operating  army.  During  his  Tennessee  cam- 
paign the  militia  remained  in  Georgia  and  op- 
posed Sherman's  army  in  its  march  to  Savannah. 

As  commander  of  a  brigade,  division,  and  corps, 
Hood  had  proved  himself  an  aggressive,  bold,  de- 
termined, and  cqfeful  fighter,  perhaps  a  shade  too 
sanguine,  and  disposed  to  assume  that  subordinates 
would  carry  instructions  into  effect  as  fully  as  he 
would  have  done  if  in  their  place.  His  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  brigade  and  division  commander  was  ac- 
quired in  the  Arniy  of  Northern  Virginia.  At  Get- 
tysburg he  was  crippled  in  one  arm  ;  he  lost  a  leg 
close  up  to  the  hip-joint  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga. 
From  these  causes  he  was  not  physically  as  active 
as  he  had  been  in  the  early  years  of  the  war ;  but  he 
was  an  excellent  horseman  and  could  ride  nearly 
as  well  as  most  men  who  have  two  legs  and  two 
arms.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  many  of 
the  "slips "made  by  his  subordinates  whilst  he 
commanded  the  army  might  have  been  corrected 
by  him  if  he  had  then  been  as  much  "at  home  on 
horseback"  as  he  was  before  he  was  so  badly 
maimed.  As  an  army  commander  his  orders  were 
judicious  and  well-timed  in  the  operations  around 
Atlanta ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that 
place,  and  the  cry  arose,  "Atlanta  was  impregnable 
and  if  General  Johnston  had  not  been  superseded 
he  would  have  held  it  forever." 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  discouraging  to  the  Con- 
federates in  a  degree  that  called  for  the  utmost 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  that 
army  to  force  the  Federals  to  abandon  that  city, 
and,  if  possible,  make  them  give  up  all  the  terri- 
tory in  north  Georgia  which  had  been  yielded  to 
them  by  General  Johnston. 

The  backing,  digging,  and  constant  service  in 
trenches,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  had  very  per- 
ceptibly injured  the  morale  of  the  Confederate 
forces  before  General  Johnston  was  relieved  from 
command.  The  condition  of  that  army  had  not 
been  improved  by  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  and  its 
practical  efficiency  was  likely  to  be  ruined  if  the 
policy  of  "  backing  and  digging  "  was  continued. 
Hood  determined  to  move  against  the  railroad 
over  which  Sherman,  in  Atlanta,  drew  all  his 
supplies  from  Nashville,  then  invade  Tennessee, 
transfer  the  theater  of  operations  to  that  State, 
and  perhaps  to  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  River.  He 
believed  that  a  change  from  the  defensive,  in 
trenches,  to  the  active  offensive  would  reestablish 
the  morale  of  his  army,  present  many  chances  of 
success,  free  north  Georgia,  and  probably  arrest 
the  previous  tide  of  Federal  successes  in  the  West. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  passive  policy  —  wait- 
ing for  Sherman  to  manoeuvre  the  Confederate 
army  back  from  one  position  to  another  — would  re- 
sult in  the  perhaps  slow  but  certain  subjugation  and 
occupation  of  all  Georgia  by  the  Federals,  and  the 
consequent  probable  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 


\  Near  the  south- western  suburb  of  Atlanta. 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  ATLANTA. ) 

BY  JOHN   B.  HOOD,  GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


A  BOUT  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
July,  1864,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
War  Office  directing  me  to  assume  command  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  commander  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  un- 
der more  embarrassing  circumstances  than  those 
against  which  I  was  left  to  contend.  I  was  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
The  troops  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had  for  such 
length  of  time  been  subjected  to  the  ruinous  policy 
pursued  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  that  they  were 
unfitted  for  united  action  in  pitched  battle.  They 
had,  in  other  words,  been  so  long  habituated  to  se- 
curity behind  breastworks  that  they  had  become 
wedded  to  the  "timid  defensive"  policy,  and  nat- 
urally regarded  with  distrust  a  commander  likely 
to  initiate  offensive  operations. 

The  senior  corps  commander  [Hardee]  consid- 
ered he  had  been  supplanted  through  my  promo- 
tion, and  thereupon  determined  to  resign.  In 
consequence,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  my  application 
to  President  Davis  to  postpone  the  order  trans- 
ferring to  me  the  command  of  the  army,  he,  how- 
ever, altered  his  decision,  and  concluded  to  remain 
with  his  corps. 

The  evening  of  the  18  th  of  July  found  Gen- 
eral Johnston  comfortably  quartered  at  Macon, 
whilst  McPherson's  and  Schofield's  corps  were 
tearing  up  the  Georgia  railroad  between  Stone 


Mountain  and  Decatur;  Thomas's  army  was  has- 
tening preparations  to  cross  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
within  about  six  miles  of  Atlanta ;  and  I  was 
busily  engaged  in  hunting  up  the  positions  of,  and 
establishing  communication  with,  Stewart's  and 
Hardee's  corps. 

After  having  established  communication  with 
the  corps  and  the  cavalry  of  the  army  during  the 
forepart  of  the  night,  I  found  myself  upon  the 
morning  of  the  19th  in  readiness  to  fulfill  the 
grave  duties  devolving  upon  me. 

Our  troops  had  awakened  in  me  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy, as  I  had  followed  their  military  career  with 
deep  interest  from  early  in  May  of  that  year.  I 
had  witnessed  their  splendid  condition  at  that 
period ;  had  welcomed  with  pride  the  fine  body  of 
ree'nforcements  under  General  Polk  ;  but,  with  dis- 
appointment, I  had  seen  them,  day  after  day,  turn 
their  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  lastly  cross  the 
Chattahoochee  River  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of 
July  with  one-third  of  their  number  lost — the  men 
downcast,  dispirited,  and  demoralized.  Stragglers 
and  deserters,  the  captured  and  killed,  could  not 
now,  however,  be  replaced  by  recruits,  because  all 
the  recruiting  depots  had  been  drained  to  reenforce 
either  Lee  or  Johnston.  I  could,  therefore,  but 
make  the  best  dispositions  in  my  power  with 
the  reduced  numbers  of  the  army,  which  opposed 
a  force  of  106,000  Federals,  buoyant  with  suc- 


}  Taken  by  permission  and  condensed  from  General  Hood's  work,  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  published  by  General 
G.  T.  Beauregard  for  the  Hood  Orphan  Memorial  Fund,  New  Orleans,  1880.— Editors. 
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cess  and  hope,  and  who  wore  fully  equal  to  140,- 

000  such  troops  as  confronted  Johnston  at  Dalton, 
by  reason  of  their  victorious  march  of  a  hundred 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  and  morning 
of  the  1 9th  I  formed  line  of  battle  facing  Peach  Tree 
Creek  [see  map,  p.  312];  the  left  rested  near  Pace's 
Ferry  road,  and  the  right  covered  Atlanta.  I  was 
informed  on  the  19th  that  Thomas  was  building 
bridges  across  Poach  Tree  Creek  ;  that  McPherson 
and  Schofield  were  well  over  toward,  and  even  on, 
the  Georgia  railroad,  near  Decatur.  I  perceived 
at  once  that  the  Federal  commander  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  blunder  in  separating  his  corps 
or  armies  by  such  distance  as  to  allow  me  to  con- 
centrate the  main  body  of  our  army  upon  his 
right  wing,  whilst  his  left  was  so  far  removed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  rendering  timely  assistance. 
General  Sherman's  violation  of  the  established 
maxim  that  an  army  should  always  be  held  well 
within  hand,  or  its  detachments  within  easy  sup- 
porting distance,  afforded  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able occasions  for  complete  victory  which  could 
have  been  offered ;  especially  as  it  presented  an 
opportunity,  after  crushing  his  right  wing,  to 
throw  our  entire  force  upon  his  left.  In  fact,  such 
a  blunder  affords  a  small  army  the  best,  if  not  the 
sole,  chance  of  success  when  contending  with  a 
vastly  superior  force. 

Line  of  battle  having  been  formed,  Stewart's 
corps  was  in  position  on  the  left,  Hardee's  in  the 
center,  and  Cheatham's  [formerly  Hood's]  on  the 
right.  Orders  were  given  to  Generals  Hardee  and 
Stewart  to  observe  closely  and  report  promptly 
the  progress  of  Thomas  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  the  passage 
of  troops.  General  Cheatham  was  directed  to 
reconnoiter  in  front  of  his  left ;  to  erect,  upon 
that  part  of  his  line,  batteries  so  disposed  as  to 
command  the  entire  space  between  his  left  and 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  in  order  to  completely  isolate 
McPherson's  and  Schofield's  forces  from  those  of 
Thomas;  and,  finally,  to  intrench  his  line  thor- 
oughly. This  object  accomplished,  and  Thomas 
having  partially  crossed  the  creek  and  made  a 
lodgment  on  the  east  side  within  the  poeket  formed 
by  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  the  Chattahoochee  River, 

1  determined  to  attack  him  with  two  corps  — Har- 
dee's and  Stewart's,  which  constituted  the  main 
body  of  the  Confederate  army  —  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, crush  Sherman's  right  wing,  as  we  drove  it 
into  the  narrow  space  between  the  creek  and  the 
river. 

Major-General  G.  W.  Smith's  Georgia  State 
troops  were  posted  on  the  right  of  Cheatham,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  Schofield  or  McPherson  to 
assist  Thomas  without  recrossing  Peach  Tree 
Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Decatur,  and  making  on 
the  west  side  a  detour  which  necessitated  a  march 
of  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  order  to 
reach  Thomas's  bridges  across  this  creek.  I  im- 
mediately assembled  the  three  corps  commanders, 
Hardee,  Stewart,  and  Cheatham,  together  with 
Major-General  G.  W.  Smith,  commanding  Georgia 
State  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  orders  for 
battle  on  the  following  day,  the  20th  of  July. 


The  three  corps  commanders,  together  with  Gen- 
eral G.  W.  Smith,  were  assembled  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  to  them  orders  for  battle,  but  with 
the  special  design  to  deliver  most  explicit  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  their  respective  duties.  I  sought  to 
"  make  assurance  doubly  sure"  by  direct  interroga- 
tory ;  each  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  understood 
his  orders.  All  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  was 
very  careful  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
learned  from  long  experience  that  no  measure  is 
more  important,  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  than  to 
make  certain,  in  the  presence  of  the  commanders, 
that  each  thoroughly  comprehends  his  orders.  The 
usual  discretion  allowed  these  officers  in  no  manner 
diminishes  the  importance  of  this  precaution. 

I  also  deemed  it  of  equal  moment  that  each 
should  fully  appreciate  the  imperativeness  of  the 
orders  then  issued,  by  reason  of  the  certainty  that 
our  troops  would  encounter  hastily  constructed 
works,  thrown  up  by  the  Federal  troops  which  had 
been  foremost  to  cross  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Al- 
though a  portion  of  the  enemy  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  under  cover  of  temporary  breastworks,  it 
was  equally  certain  a  larger  portion  would  be  c  aught 
in  the  act  of  throwing  up  such  works,  and  in  just 
the  state  of  confusion  to  enable  our  forces  to  rout 
them  by  a  bold  and  persistent  attack.  With  these 
convictions,  I  timed  the  assault  at  1  p.  M.,  so  as  to 
surprise  the  enemy  in  their  unsettled  condition. 

The  charge  was  unfortunately  not  made  till  about 
4  o'clock  p.  M.,  on  account  of  General  Hardee's  fail- 
ure to  obey  my  specific  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  one  -half  division  front  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  afford  General  Cheatham  an  ad- 
vantageous position  to  hold  in  check  McPherson 
and  Schofield.  The  result  was  not,  however,  ma- 
terially affected  by  this  delay,  since  the  Federals 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

General  Stewart  earned  out  his  instructions  to 
the  letter ;  he  moreover  appealed  in  person  to  his 
troops  before  going  into  action,  and  informed  them 
that  orders  were  imperative  they  should  carry 
everything,  at  all  hazards,  on  their  side  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek;  he  impressed  upon  them  that  they 
should  not  halt  before  temporary  breastworks, 
but  charge  gallantly  over  every  obstacle  and  rout 
the  enemy.  It  was  evident  that,  after  long-con- 
tinued use  of  intrenchments,  General  Stewart 
deemed  a  personal  appeal  to  his  soldiers  expedient. 

General  Stewart  and  his  troops  nobly  performed 
their  duty  in  the  engagement  of  the  20th.  At  the 
time  of  the  attack  his  corps  moved  boldly  forward, 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  works,  and  held  pos- 
session of  them  until  driven  out  by  an  enfilade 
fire  of  batteries  placed  in  position  by  General 
Thomas. 

Unfortunately,  the  corps  on  Stewart's  right,  al- 
though composed  of  the  best  troops  in  the  army, 
virtually  accomplished  nothing.  In  lieu  of  moving 
promptly,  attacking  as  ordered,  and  supporting 
Stewart's  gallant  assault,  the  troops  of  Hardee — as 
their  losses  on  that  day  indicate — did  nothing  more 
than  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  Instead  of  charg- 
ing down  upon  the  foe  as  Sherman  represents  Stew- 
art's men  to  have  done,  many  of  the  troops,  when 
they  discovered  that  they  had  come  into  contact 
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with  breastworks,  lay  down,  and,  consequently, 
this  attempt  at  pitched  battle  proved  abortive. 

The  failure  on  the  20th  rendered  urgent  the  most 
active  measures,  in  order  to  save  Atlanta  even  for 
a  short  period.  Through  the  vigilance  of  General 
Wheeler  I  received  information,  during  the  night 
of  the  20th,  of  the  exposed  position  of  McPher- 
son's  left  flank ;  it  was  standing  out  in  air,  near 
the  Georgia  railroad  between  Decatur  and  Atlanta, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's  wagons  had 
been  parked  in  and  around  Decatur.  The  roads 
were  in  good  condition,  and  ran  in  the  direction  to 
enable  a  large  body  of  our  army  to  march,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  around  this  exposed  flank  and 
attack  in  rear. 

I  determined  to  make  all  necessary  preparations 
for  a  renewed  assault ;  to  attack  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Federals  in  rear  and  flank,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  the  entire  Confederate  army  into  united 
action. 

Accordingly,  Hardee's  and  Stewart's  corps  re- 
sumed their  former  positions.  Colonel  Presstman, 
chief  engineer,  was  instructed  to  examine  at  once 
the  partially  completed  line  of  works  toward  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  which  General  Johnston  had  ordered 
to  be  constructed  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  and 
to  report,  at  the  earliest  moment,  in  regard  to  their 
fitness  to  be  occupied  by  Stewart's  and  Cheat- 
ham's corps,  together  with  the  Georgia  State  troops, 
under  General  G.  W.  Smith.    The  report  was  re- 


ceived early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
to  the  effect  that  the  line  established  by 
Johnston  was  not  only  too  close  to  the 
city  and  located  upon  too  low  ground,  but 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
designed ;  that  Sherman's  line,  which 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Decatur 
almost  to  the  Dalton  railroad,  north  of 
Atlanta,  rendered  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  line,  and  upon 
|i|     more  elevated  ground. 

The  chief  engineer  was  thereupon  di- 
ll;    rected  to  prepare  and  stake  off  a  new 
B     line,  and  to  employ  his  entire  force,  in 
order  that  the  troops  might  occupy  the 
works  soon  after  dark  on  the  night  of  the 
I      21st,  and  have  time  to  aid  in  strength- 
I      oning  their  position  before  dawn  of  next 
II      morning.    This  task  was  soon  executed 
I      through  the  skill  and  energy  of  Colonel 
H      Presstman  and  his  assistants.  Generals 
pi      Stewart,  Cheatham,  and  G.  W.  Smith  were 
instructed  to  order  their  division  and  bri- 
gade commanders  to  examine  before  dark 
the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  their  re- 
spective troops,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
or  delay  at  the  time  of  the  movement. 

General  Hardee,  who  commanded  the 
largest  corps,  and  whose  troops  were  com- 
paratively fresh,  as  they  had  taken  but 
little  part  in  the  attack  of  the  previous 
day,  was  ordered  to  hold  his  forces  in 
readiness  to  move  promptly  at  dark  that 
night  —  the  21st.  I  selected  Hardee  for 
this  duty,  because  Cheatham  had,  at  that 
time,  but  little  experience  as  a  corps  com- 
mander, and  Stewart  had  been  heavily  engaged 
the  day  previous. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  during  the  21st  re- 
mained, I  may  say,  unchanged,  with  the  exception 
that  Schofield  and  McPherson  had  advanced 
slightly  toward  Atlanta.  To  transfer  after  dark 
our  entire  line  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
enemy  to  another  line  around  Atlanta,  and  to 
throw  Hardee,  the  same  night,  entirely  to  the  rear 
and  flank  of  McPherson — as  Jackson  was  thrown, 
in  a  similar  movement,  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Second  Manassas — and  to  initiate  the  offensive  at 
daylight,  required  no  small  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  men  and  officers.  I  hoped,  however,  that  the 
assault  would  result  not  only  in  a  general  battle, 
but  in  a  signal  victory  to  our  arms. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  these  operations 
should  be  executed  that  same  night,  since  a  delay 
of  even  twenty-four  hours  would  allow  the  enemy 
time  to  intrench  further,  and  afford  Sherman  a 
chance  to  rectify,  in  a  measure,  his  strange  blunder 
in  separating  Thomas  so  far  from  Schofield  and 
McPherson. 

I  well  knew  he  would  seek  to  retrieve  his  over- 
sight at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  therefore  I 
determined  to  forestall  his  attempt  and  to  make 
another  effort  to  defeat  the  Federal  army.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
second  unexpected  opportunity  to  achieve  victory 
and  relieve  Atlanta. 
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I  was  convinced  that  McPherson  and  Schofield 
intended  to  destroy  not  only  the  Georgia  railroad, 
but  likewise  our  main  line  of  communication,  the 
railroad  to  Macon.  It  is  now  evident  the  blow  on 
the  20th  checked  the  reckless  manner  of  moving, 
which  had  so  long  been  practiced  by  the  enemy, 
without  fear  of  molestation,  during  the  Dalton- 
Atlanta  campaign.  The  rap  of  warning  received 
by  Thomas,  on  Peach  Tree  Creek,  must  have  in- 
duced the  Federal  commander  to  alter  his  plan. 

Thus  was  situated  the  Federal  army  at  the  close 
of  night,  on  the  21st:  it  was  but  partially  in- 
trenched ;  Schofield  and  McPherson  were  still  sepa- 
rated from  Thomas,  and  at  such  distance  as  to 
compel  them  to  make  a  detour  of  about  twelve 
miles,  in  order  to  reach  the  latter  in  time  of  need. 

The  Confederate  army  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion, at  dark,  as  prior  to  the  attack  of  the  20th. 
The  new  line  around  the  city,  however,  had  been 
chosen;  each  corps  commander  fully  advised  of 
the  ground  assigned  to  him,  and  the  special  duty 
devolving  upon  him ;  working  parties  had  been  de- 
tailed in  advance  from  the  corps  of  Stewart  and 
Cheatham,  and  from  the  Georgia  State  troops ; 
rations  and  ammunition  had  been  issued,  and 
Hardee's  corps  instructed  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  upon  our  right, 
and  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  Macon  rail- 
road,—  our  main  line  for  receiving  supplies, — 
rendered  it  imperative  that  I  should  check,  im- 
mediately, his  operations  in  that  direction  ;  other- 
wise Atlanta  was  doomed  to  fall  at  a  very  early 
day.  Although  the  attack  of  the  20th  had  caused 
Sherman  to  pause  and  reflect,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  desisted  extending  his  left  toward  our 
main  line  of  communication  had  not  the  events 
occurred  which  I  am  about  to  narrate. 

As  already  stated,  every  preparation  had  been 
carefully  made  during  the  day  of  the  21st.  I  had 
summoned,  moreover,  to  my  headquarters  the  three 
corps  commanders,  Hardee,  Stewart,  and  Cheat- 
ham, together  with  Major-General  Wheeler,  com- 
manding cavalry  corps,  and  Major-General  G.  W. 
Smith,  commanding  Georgia  State  troops.  The 
following  minute  instructions  were  given  in  the 
presence  of  all  assembled,  in  order  that  each  might 
understand  not  only  his  own  duty,  but  likewise 
that  of  his  brother  corps  commanders.  By  this 
means  I  hoped  each  officer  would  know  what  sup- 
port to  expect  from  his  neighbor  in  the  hour  of 
battle. 

Stewart,  Cheatham,  and  G.  W.  Smith  were  or- 
dered to  occupy  soon  after  dark  the  positions 
assigned  them  in  the  new  line  round  the  city,  and 
to  intrench  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  General 
Shoup,  chief-of-artillery,  was  ordered  to  mass 
artillery  on  our  right.  General  Hardee  was  di- 
rected to  put  his  corps  in  motion  soon  after  dusk ; 
to  move  south  on  the  McDonough  road,  across  En- 
trenchment Creek  at  Cobb's  Mills,  and  completely 
to  turn  the  left  of  McPherson's  army  and  attack 
at  daylight,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  He 
was  furnished  guides  from  Wheeler's  cavalry,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  various  roads  in  that  di- 
rection ;  was  given  clear  and  positive  orders  to 


detach  his  corps,  to  swing  away  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  to  march  entirely  around 
and  to  the  rear  of  McPherson's  left  flank,  even  if 
he  was  forced  to  go  to  or  beyond  Decatur,  which 
is  only  about  six  miles  from  Atlanta. 

Major-General  Wheeler  was  ordered  to  move  on 
Hardee's  right  with  all  the  cavalry  at  his  disposal, 
and  to  attack  with  Hardee  at  daylight.  General 
Cheatham,  who  was  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right 
and  around  the  city,  was  instructed  to  take  up  the 
movement  from  his  right  as  soon  as  Hardee  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  back,  or  throwing  into  confusion, 
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the  Federal  left,  and  to  assist  in  driving  the  enemy 
down  and  back  upon  Peach  Tree  Creek,  from  right 
to  left.  General  G.  W.  Smith  would,  thereupon, 
join  in  the  attack.  General  Stewart,  posted  on 
the  left,  was  instructed  not  only  to  occupy  and 
keep  a  strict  watch  upon  Thomas,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  giving  aid  to  Schofield  and  Mc- 
Pherson, but  to  engage  the  enemy  the  instant  the 
movement  became  general,*,  e.,  as  soon  as  Hardee 
and  Cheatham  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federals 
down  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  near  his  right. 

Thus  orders  were  given  to  attack  from  right  to 
left,  and  to  press  the  Federal  army  down  and 
against  the  deep  and  muddy  stream  in  their  rear. 
These  orders  were  carefully  explained  again  and 
again,  till  each  officer  present  gave  assurance  that 
he  fully  comprehended  his  duties. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Cheatham, 
Stewart,  and  G.  W.  Smith  had,  by  alternating 
working  parties  during  the  night  previous,  not 
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only  strongly  fortified  their  respective  positions, 
but  had  kept  their  men  comparatively  fresh  for 
action,  and  were  in  readiness  to  act  as  soon  as  the 
battle  was  initiated  by  Hardee,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  at  that  moment  in  rear  of  the  adversary's 
flank. 

I  took  my  position  at  daybreak  near  Cheatham's 
right,  whence  I  could  observe  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  which  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  a  short  distance  on  their  ex 
treme  left.    After  awaiting  nearly  the 
entire  morning,  I  heard,  about  1 0  or  1 1 
o'clock,  skirmishing  going  on  directly 
opposite  the  left  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  in  front  of  Cheatham's  right  and 
Shoup's  artillery.     A  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  when  I  discovered, 
with  astonishment  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment, a  line  of  battle  composed 
of  one  of  Hardee's  divisions  advan- 
cing directly  against  the  intrenched 
flank  of  the  enemy.    I  at  once  per- 
ceived that  Hardee  had  not  only 
failed  to  turn  McPherson's  left,  ac- 
cording to  positive  orders,  but  had 
thrown  his  men  against  the  enemy's 
breastworks,  thereby  occasioning  un- 
necessary loss  to  us,  and  rendering 
doubtful  the  great  result  desired.  In 
lieu  of  completely  turning  the  Federal 
left  and  taking  the  intrenched  line  of 


It  had  rested  in  his  power  to  rout  McPherson's 
army  by  simply  moving  a  little  further  to  the 
right,  and  attacking  in  rear  and  flank  instead  of 
assaulting  an  intrenched  flank.  I  hoped,  never- 
theless, this  blunder  would  be  remedied,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  extreme  right  of  his  line  lapping 
round,  during  the  attack,  to  the  rear  of  McPherson. 
I  anxiously  awaited  tidings  from  the  scene  of 
action  while  listening  attentively  to  what 
seemed  a  spirited  engagement  upon 
that  part  of  the  field.  This  sound 
proceeded  from  the  guns  of  the  gal- 
lant Wheeler,  in  the  direction  of 


the  enemy  in  reverse,  he  attacked  the  retired  wing 
of  their  flank,  having  his  own  left  almost  within 
gunshot  of  our  main  line  around  the  city.  I 
then  began  to  fear  that  his  disregard  of  the  fixed 
rule  in  war,  that  one  danger  in  rear  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  ten  in  front, — in  other  words,  that  one 
thousand  men  in  rear  are  equal  to  ten  thousand  in 
front, — would  cause  us  much  embarrassment,  and 
place  his  corps  at  great  disadvantage,  notwith- 
standing he  had  held  success  within  easy  grasp. 
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Decatur,  whence  I  hoped, 
momentarily,  to  hear  a  con- 
tinuous roar  of  musketry, 
accompanied  by  the  genu- 
ine Confederate  shout  from 
Hardee's  entire  corps,  as  it 
advanced  and  drove  the  en- 
emy down  Peach  Tree  Creek 
between  our  general  line  of 
battle  and  that  formidable 
stream.  Although  the  troops  of  Hardee  fought, 
seemingly,  with  determination  and  spirit,  there 
were  indications  that  the  desired  end  was  not  be- 
ing accomplished.  The  roar  of  musketry  occurring 
only  at  intervals  strengthened  this  impression, 
and  a  staff-officer  was  dispatched  to  General 
Hardee  to  know  the  actual  result. 

During  the  early  afternoon  I  received  information 
that  the  attack  had  been,  in  part,  successful,  but 
had  been  checked  in  consequence  of  our  troops 
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coming  in  contact  with  different  lines  of  intreuch- 
nients,  several  of  which  they  had  carried  and  held. 
Fearing  a  concentration  of  the  enemy  upon  Hardee, 
I  commanded  General  Cheatham,  about  3  P.  M.,  to 
move  forward  with  his  corps  and  attack  the  posi- 
tion in  his  front,  so  as  to,  at  least,  create  a  diver- 
sion. The  order  was  promptly  and  well  executed, 
and  our  troops  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  enemy's  defenses  in  that  part  of  the  field. 
A  heavy  enfilade  lire,  however,  forced  Cheatham 
to  abandon  the  works  he  had  captured. 

Major-General  G.  W.  Smith,  perceiving  that 
Cheatham  had  moved  out  on  his  left,  and  having 
thoroughly  comprehended  all  the  orders  relative 
to  the  battle,  moved  gallantly  forward  with  his 
State  troops  in  support  of  Cheatham's  attack,  but 
was  eventually  forced  to  retire  on  account  of  su- 
periority of  numbers  in  his  front. 

Hardee  bore  off  as  trophies  eight  guns  and  thir- 
teen stand  of  colors,  and,  having  rectified  his  line, 
remained  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Cheatham 
captured  five  guns  and  five  or  six  stand  of  colors. 

Notwithstanding  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  brill- 
iant result  anticipated,  the  partial  success  of  that 
day  was  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  army. 
It  greatly  improved  the  morale  of  the  troops,  in- 
fused new  life  and  fresh  hopes,  arrested  deser- 
tions, which  had  hitherto  been  numerous,  defeated 
the  movement  of  McPherson  and  Schofield  upon 
our  communications  in  that  direction,  and  demon- 
strated to  the  foe  our  determination  to  abandon 
no  more  territory  without  at  least  a  manful  effort 
to  retain  it. 

It  became  apparent  almost  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  the  2  2d  that  Sherman  would  make  an  at- 
tack upon  our  left,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Macon 
railroad ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  may  say,  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Atlanta.  The  battles  of  the  20th 
and  22d  checked  the  enemy's  reckless  manner  of 
moving,  and  illustrated  effectually  to  Sherman  the 
danger  of  stretching  out  his  line  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  extensive  gaps  between  his  corps  or 
armies  as  he  admits  he  did  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge 
and  New  Hope  Church. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  Federals  were  reported 
to  be  moving  to  our  left.  This  movement  con- 
tinued during  the  27th,  when  I  received  the  ad- 
ditional information  that  their  cavalry  was  turning 
our  right,  in  the  direction  of  Flat  Rock,  with  the 
intention,  as  I  supposed,  of  interrupting  our  main 
line  of  communication,  the  Macon  railroad.  We 
had  lost  the  road  to  Augusta  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  General  Johnston  on  the  1 8th,  and,  by 
the  22d,  thirty  miles  or  more  thereof  had  been 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  Federal  commander  continued  to  move  by 
his  right  flank  to  our  left,  his  evident  intention 
being  to  destroy  the  only  line  by  which  we  were 
still  able  to  receive  supplies.  The  railroad  to 
West  Point,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  was  within  easy  reach  of  the 
enemy  whenever  he  moved  far  enough  to  the  right 
to  place  his  left  flank  upon  the  river.  Therefore, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Augusta  road,  the 
holding  of  Atlanta  — unless  some  favorable  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  to  defeat  the  Federals  in 


battle  —  depended  upon  our  ability  to  hold  intact 
the  road  to  Macon. 

General  Wheeler  started  on  the  27th  of  July  in 
pursuit  of  the  Federal  cavalry  which  had  moved 
around  our  right;  and  General  [W.  H.]  Jackson, 
with  the  brigades  of  [Thomas]  Harrison  and  [L. 
S.]  Ross,  was  ordered,  the  following  day,  to  push 
vigorously  another  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
which  was  reported  to  have  crossed  the  river, 
at  Campbellton,  and  to  be  moving,  via  Fairburn, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Macon  road.  On  the  28th 
it  was  apparent  that  Sherman  was  also  moving 
in  the  same  direction  with  his  main  body.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  S.  D.  Lee  was  instructed  to  move 
out  with  his  corps  upon  the  Lick-Skillet  road, 
and  to  take  the  position  most  advantageous  to 
prevent  or  delay  the  extension  of  the  enemy's 
right  flank.  This  officer  promptly  obeyed  orders, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  unexpectedly,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Federals  in  the  vicinity  of  Ezra 
Church,  where  a  spirited  engagement  ensued.  The 
enemy  was  already  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  ground  Lee  desired  to  occupy,  and  the  struggle 
grew  to  such  dimensions  that  I  sent  Lieutenant- 
General  Stewart  to  his  support.  The  contest  lasted 
till  near  sunset  without  any  material  advantage 
having  been  gained  by  either  opponent.  Our 
troops  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  and  the  Federals  likewise  to  capture  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 

Whilst  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Wheeler 
and  Jackson  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Federal 
cavalry ;  General  Lewis's  infantry  brigade  haviug 
been  sent  to  Jonesboro',  the  point  about  which  I 
supposed  the  raiders  would  strike  our  communica- 
tions. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  29th  dispatches  were 
received  from  various  points  upon  the  Macon  road 
to  the  effect  that  General  Wheeler  had  success- 
fully checked  the  enemy  at  Latimer's,  and  was 
quietly  awaiting  developments.  On  our  left,  the 
Federals  succeeded  in  eluding  our  cavalry,  for  a 
time,  by  skirmishing  with  our  main  body,  whilst 
their  main  force  moved  round  to  the  rear  and  cut 
the  telegraph  lines  at  Fairburn  and  Palmetto. 
General  Jackson,  however,  soon  discovered  the 
ruse,  and  marched  rapidly  toward  Fayetteville  and 
Jonesboro',  the  direction  in  which  the  Federals 
had  moved.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  destroying 
a  wagon-train  at  the  former  place,  in  capturing 
one  or  two  quartermasters  who  afterward  made 
their  escape,  and  in  striking  the  Macon  road  about 
four  miles  below  Jonesboro',  when  the  work  of 
destruction  was  begun  in  earnest. 

General  Lewis,  within  three  hours  after  receiving 
the  order,  had  placed  his  men  on  the  ears  and  was 
in  Jonesboro'  with  his  brigade  ready  for  action. 
Meantime  Jackson  was  coming  up  with  his  cavalry, 
when  the  Federals  became  alarmed  and  aban- 
doned their  work,  but  not  without  having  de- 
stroyed about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  road, 
which  was  promptly  repaired. 

While  Jackson  followed  in  pursuit  and  Lewis 
returned  to  Atlanta,  Wheeler  moved  across  from 
Latimer's,  with  a  portion  of  his  command,  in  rear 
of  this  body  of  the  enemy,  leaving  General  Iverson 
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to  pursue  General  Stoneman,  who,  after  some- 
what further  damaging  the  Augusta  road  and 
burning  the  bridges  across  Walnut  Creek  and  the 
Oconee  Kiver,  had  moved  against  Macon. 

These  operations  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Sherman  upon  a  grand  scale ;  picked  men  and  horses 
had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Generals 
McCook  and  Stoneman,  with  the  purpose  to  de- 
stroy our  sole  line  of  communication,  and  to  re- 
lease, at  Andersonville,  34,000  Federal  prisoners. 

These  raiders,  under  McCook,  came  in  contact 
with  General  Roddey's  cavalry  at  Newnan,  and 
were  there  held  in  cheek  till  Wheeler's  and  Jack- 
son's troops  came  up  ;  whereupon  the  combined 
forces,  directed  by  General  Wheeler,  attacked  the 
enemy  with  vigor  and  determination,  and  finally 
routed  them.  Whilst  these  operations  were  pro- 
gressing in  the  vicinity  of  Newnan,  General  Cobb 
was  gallantly  repelling  the  assault  of  Stoneman  at 
Macon,  when  Iverson  came  up  and  engaged  the 
enemy  with  equal  spirit  and  success.^ 

The  flanks  of  the  Federal  army  were  at  this 
juncture  so  well  protected  by  the  Chattahoochee 
and  the  deep  ravines  which  run  down  into  the 
river,  that  my  antagonist  was  enabled  to  throw  his 
entire  force  of  cavalry  against  the  Macon  road ; 
and  but  for  the  superiority  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry  he  might  have  succeeded  to  such  extent  as 
to  cause  us  great  annoyance  and  subject  our  troops 
to  short  rations  for  a  time. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  this  experiment  Gen- 
eral Sherman  perceived  that  his  mounted  force, 
about  twelve  thousand  in  number,  in  concert  with 
a  corps  of  infantry  as  support,  could  not  so  effectu- 
ally destroy  our  main  line  of  communication  as  to 
compel  us  to  evacuate  Atlanta. 

Wheeler  and  Iverson  having  thus  thoroughly 
crippled  the  Federal  cavalry,  I  determined  to  de- 
tach all  the  troops  of  that  arm  that  I  could  possibly 
spare,  and  expedite  them,  under  the  command  of 
Wheeler,  against  Sherman's  railroad  to  Nashville  ; 
at  the  same  time  to  request  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties that  General  Maury,  commanding  at  Mobile, 
be  instructed  to  strike  with  small  bodies  the  line 
at  different  points,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  also  that  Forrest  be  ordered,  with  the 
whole  of  his  available  force,  into  Tennessee  for 
the  same  object. 

General  Wheeler,  with  4500  men,  began  opera- 
tions at  once.  He  succeeded  in  burning  the  bridge 
over  the  Etowah  ;  recaptured  Dalton  and  Resaca ; 
destroyed  about  35  miles  of  railroad  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  captured  about  300  mules  and  1000 
horses;  he  destroyed  in  addition  about  50  miles  of 
railroad  in  Tennessee.  General  Forrest,  with  his 
usual  energy,  struck  shortly  afterward  the  Federal 
line  of  supplies  in  this  State,  and  inflicted  great 
damage  upon  the  enemy.  Forrest  and  Wheeler 
accomplished  all  but  the  impossible  with  their  re- 
stricted numbers,  and  the  former,  finally,  was 
driven  out  of  Tennessee  by  superior  forces. 

So  vast  were  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander to  reenforce  his  line  of  skirmishers,  extend- 

i  General  Wheeler  reported  the  breaking  up  of  the 
raiding  party  under  McCook,  the  capture  of  "  some  950" 
men,  2  pieces  of  artillery,  and  1200  horses.  General 


ing  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  that  we  could  not 
bring  together  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  object.  I  thereupon  became 
convinced  that  no  sufficiently  effective  number  of 
cavalry  could  be  assembled  in  the  Confederacy  to 
interrupt  the  enemy's  line  of  supplies  to  an  extent 
to  compel  him  to  retreat. 

A  heavy  demonstration  was  made  on  the  6th 
against  Bate's  division,  which  was  twice  as- 
saulted ;  twice  the  foe  were  driven  back  in  great 
confusion,  with  a  loss  of  two  stand  of  colors, 
eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  some  small - 
arms  and  intrenching  tools. 

On  the  7th  General  Cleburne's  division  was 
transferred  to  our  extreme  left,  and  the  9th  was 
made  memorable  by  the  most  furious  cannonade 
which  the  city  sustained  during  the  siege.  Women 
and  children  fled  into  cellars,  and  were  forced  to 
seek  shelter  a  greater  length  of  time  than  at  any 
period  of  the  bombardment. 

The  19th,  nigh  two  weeks  after  Wheeler's  de- 
parture with  about  one-half  of  our  cavalry  force, 
General  Sherman  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  these  troops,  and  again  attempted  a  lodgment 
on  the  Macon  road  with  cavalry.  At  3 :  30  a.  m. 
General  Kilpatrick  was  reported  to  be  moving,  via 
Fairburn,  in  the  direction  of  Jonesboro'.  General 
Jackson  quickly  divined  his  object,  moved  rapidly 
in  pursuit,  overtook  him  at  an  early  hour,  at- 
tacked and  forced  him  to  retreat  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  Federals  had  previously  destroyed  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  Macon  road,  and  they  had  cut  the 
wires  and  burned  the  depot  at  Jonesboro'. 

Our  cavalry  also  drove  a  brigade  of  the  enemy 
from  the  Augusta  road  on  the  22d,  which  affair, 
together  with  the  happy  results  obtained  in  the 
engagement  with  Kilpatrick,  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that,  the  absence  of  one-half  of  our 
mounted  force  notwithstanding,  we  had  still  a  suf- 
ficient number,  with  Jackson,  to  protect  not  only 
the  flanks  of  the  army,  but  likewise  our  communi- 
cations against  similar  raids,  and,  moreover,  to 
defend  our  people  against  pillaging  expeditions. 

The  severe  handling  by  Wheeler  and  Iverson  of 
the  troops  under  Stoneman  and  McCook,  together 
with  Jackson's  success,  induced  me  not  to  recall 
Wheeler's  4500  men,  who  were  still  operating 
against  the  railroad  to  Nashville.  I  had,  more- 
over, become  convinced  that  our  cavalry  was  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  double  their  number. 
Our  cavalry  were  not  cavalrymen  proper,  but  were 
mounted  riflemen,  trained  to  dismount  and  hold 
in  check  or  delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
who  had  learned  by  experience  that  they  could 
without  much  difficulty  defeat  the  Federal  cav- 
alry. 

The  bombardment  of  the  city  continued  till  the 
25th  of  August;  it  was  painful,  yet  strange,  to 
mark  how  expert  grew  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children  in  building  their  little  underground  forts, 
in  which  to  fly  for  safety  during  the  storm  of  shell 
and  shot.    Often  'mid  the  darkness  of  night  were 

Iverson  reported  the  surrender  of  Stoneman  with  500 
men,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  some  of  his  men 
who  were  flying  toward  Eatonton.— Editors. 
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they  constrained  to  seek  refuge  in  these  dungeons 
beneath  the  earth ;  albeit,  I  cannot  recall  one 
word  from  their  lips  expressive  of  dissatisfaction 
or  willingness  to  surrender. 

Sherman  had  now  been  over  one  month  contin- 
uously moving  toward  our  left  and  thoroughly  forti- 
fying, step  by  step,  as  he  advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Macon  railroad.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  he  withdrew  from  our  immediate  front ;  his 
works,  which  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing we  discovered  to  be  abandoned,  were  occupied 
at  a  later  hour  by  the  corps  of  Stewart  and  Lee. 

On  the  27th  General  G.  W.  Smith's  division  was 
ordered  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  position  of  Stev- 
enson's division  which,  together  with  Maury's  com- 
mand, was  held  in  reserve.  Early  the  following 
morning  the  enemy  were  reported  by  [F.  C]  Arm- 
strong in  large  force  at  Fairburn,  on  the  West 
Point  road.  It  became  at  once  evident  that  Sher- 
man was  moving  with  his  main  body  to  destroy 
the  Macon  road,  and  that  the  fate  of  Atlanta  de- 
pended upon  our  ability  to  defeat  this  movement. 

Reynolds's  and  Lewis's  brigades  were  dispatched 
to  Jonesboro'  to  cooperate  with  Armstrong.  Gen- 
eral Adams,  at  Opelika,  was  directed  to  guard  the 
defenses  of  that  place  with  renewed  vigilance, 
while  General  Maury  was  requested  to  render  him 
assistance,  if  necessary.  The  chief  quartermaster, 
ordnance  officer,  and  commissary  were  given  most 
explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  their  respective  stores.  All  surplus  property, 
supplies,  etc.,  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  or  to  be 
placed  on  cars  in  readiness  to  move  at  any  mo- 
ment the  railroad  became  seriously  threatened. 
Armstrong  was  instructed  to  establish  a  line  of 
couriers  to  my  headquarters,  in  order  to  report 
every  hour,  if  requisite,  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  In  fact,  every  precaution  was  taken  not 
only  to  hold  our  sole  line  of  communication  unto 
the  last  extremity,  but  also,  in  case  of  failure,  to 
avoid  loss  or  destruction  of  stores  and  material. 

On  the  29th  the  Federals  marched  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  Rough  and  Ready  and  Jonesboro'. 
A  portion  of  Brown's  division  was  directed  to  take 
position  at  the  former  place  and  fortify  thoroughly, 
in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  road  at  that 
point.  General  Hardee,  who  was  at  this  juncture 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Point,  was  instructed  to 
make  such  disposition  of  his  troops  as  he  con- 
sidered most  favorable  for  defense ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, to  hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  march  at 
the  word  of  command.  Jackson  and  Armstrong 
received  orders  to  report  the  different  positions 
of  the  corps  of  the  enemy  at  dark  every  night. 

The  morning  of  the  30th  found  our  general  line 
extended  farther  to  the  left  —  Hardee  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rough  and  Ready  with  Lee's  corps  on 
his  right,  near  East  Point.  Information  from  our 
cavalry  clearly  indicated  that  the  enemy  would 
strike  our  road  at  Jonesboro'.  After  consultation 
with  the  corps  commanders,  I  determined  upon 
the  following  operations  as  the  last  hope  of  hold- 
ing on  to  Atlanta. 

A  Federal  corps  crossed  Flint  River,  at  about  6 
P.  m.,  near  Jonesboro',  and  made  an  attack  upon 
Lewis's  brigade,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed. 


This  action  became  the  signal  for  battle.  General 
Hardee  was  instructed  to  move  rapidly  with  his 
troops  to  Jonesboro',  whither  Lieutenant-General 
Lee,  with  his  corps,  was  ordered  to  follow  during 
the  night.  Hardee  was  to  attack  with  the  entire 
force  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  and  drive 
the  enemy,  at  all  hazards,  into  the  river  in  their 
rear.  In  the  event  of  success,  Lee  and  his  com- 
mand were  to  be  withdrawn  that  night  back  to 
Rough  and  Ready  ;  Stewart's  corps,  together  with 
Major-General  G.  W.  Smith's  State  troops,  were  to 
form  line  of  battle  on  Lee's  right,  near  East  Point, 
and  the  whole  force  move  forward  the  following 
morning,  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  drive 
him  down  Flint  River  and  the  West  Point  rail- 
road. In  the  meantime  the  cavalry  was  to  hold 
in  check  the  corps  of  the  enemy,  stationed  at  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
the  mouth  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  whilst  Hardee 
advanced  from  his  position  near  Jonesboro',  or 
directly  on  Lee's  left. 

Such  were  the  explicit  instructions  delivered. 
I  impressed  upon  General  Hardee  that  the  fate  of 
Atlanta  rested  upon  his  ability,  with  the  aid  of 
two  corps,  to  drive  the  Federals  across  Flint 
River,  at  Jonesboro'.  I  also  instructed  him  in  the 
event  of  failure  —  which  would  necessitate  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  —  to  send  Lee's  corps,  at 
dark,  back  to  or  near  Rough  and  Ready,  in  order 
to  protect  our  retreat  to  Lovejoy's  Station. 

The  attack  was  not  made  till  about  2  p.  M.,  and 
then  resulted  in  our  inability  to  dislodge  the 
enemy.  The  Federals  had  been  allowed  time,  by 
the  delay,  to  strongly  intrench ;  whereas  had  the 
assault  been  made  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  enemy  would  have  been  found  but  partially 
protected  by  works. 

General  Hardee  transmitted  to  me  no  official 
report  at  that  period,  nor  subsequently,  of  his 
operations  whilst  under  my  command.  I  find, 
however,  from  the  diary  in  my  possession  that  his 
corps  succeeded  in  gaining  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
works;  the  general  attack,  notwithstanding,  must 
have  been  rather  feeble,  as  the  loss  incurred  was 
only  about  1400  in  killed  and  wounded  —  a  small 
number  in  comparison  to  the  forces  engaged. 
Among  the  wounded  were  General  Patton  Ander- 
son and  General  Cumming,  who  were  disabled 
whilst  gallantly  leading  their  troops  into  action. 

This  failure  gave  to  the  Federal  army  the  con- 
trol of  the  MaCon  road,  and  thus  necessitated  the 
evacuation  of  Atlanta  at  the  earliest  hour  possible. 

I  was  not  so  much  pained  by  the  fall  of  Atlanta 
as  by  the  recurrence  of  retreat,  which  I  full  well 
knew  would  further  demoralize  the  army  and 
renew  desertions.  The  loss  of  over  4000,  sus- 
tained from  this  same  cause  during  the  change 
from  Kenesaw  Mountain  to  and  across  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, augmented  my  great  reluctance  to  order 
the  army  to  again  turn  its  back  to  the  foe.  How- 
beit,  the  presence  of  34.000  Federal  prisoners 
at  Andersonville  rendered  it  absolutely  incum- 
bent to  place  the  army  between  Sherman  and  that 
point,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Federal  commander 
from  turning  loose  this  large  body.  .  .  Thus  the 
proximity  of  these  prisoners  to  Sherman's  army 
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not  only  forced  me  to  remain  in  a  position  to  guard 
the  country  against  the  fearful  calamity  aforemen- 
tioned, but  also  thwarted  my  design  to  move  north, 
across  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  the  Chattahoochee, 
back  to  Marietta,  where  I  would  have  destroyed 
the  enemy's  communications  and  supplies,  and 
then  have  taken  position  near  the  Alabama  line, 
with  the  Blue  Mountain  railroad  in  rear,  by  which 
means  the  Confederate  army  could,  with  ease, 
have  been  provisioned. 

In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  operations,  the  battle  of 
Jonesboro'  was  fought,  and  on  the  following  day, 
September  1st,  at  2  a.  m.,  Lieutenant-General 
Lee,  with  his  corps,  marched  from  Jonesboro'  to 
the  vicinity  of  Rough  and  Ready,  and  so  posted  his 
troops  as  to  protect  our  flank,  whilst  we  marched 
out  of  Atlanta  at  5  p.  m.  the  same  day,  on  the 
McDonough  road,  in  the  direction  of  Lovejoy's 
Station.  Generals  Morgan  and  Scott,  stationed  at 
East  Point,  received  similar  orders  to  protect  our 
flank  during  the  retreat. 

Upon  our  uninterrupted  march,  information 
reached  me  that  Hardee's  corps  was  engaged  with 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  His  position  upon  a 
ridge  with  an  open  country  in  rear  relieved  me 
from  special  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  safety  of 
himself  and  command.  Lieutenant-General  Stew- 
art, nevertheless,  was  instructed  to  hasten  forward 
to  his  support,  and  General  Lee  to  follow  promptly 
with  his  corps.  When  these  reinforcements 
reached  the  scene  of  action  the  contest  had 
ceased.  Hardee's  troops  had  been  attacked  by  a 
considerable  force ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  their  breastworks  their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  small  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  Federals,  who  largely  ex- 
ceeded them  in  numbers,  forced  them  back  a  short 
distance  from  the  position  they  primarily  occupied, 
and  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  two  four- 
gun  batteries.    This  engagement  was  the  only 


event  of  importance  which  occurred  during  our  con- 
tinuous march  from  Atlanta  to  Lovejoy's  Station. 
I  have  often  thought  it  strange  Sherman  should 
have  occupied  himself  with  attacking  Hardee's  in- 
trenched position,  instead  of  falling  upon  our  main 
body  on  the  march  round  to  his  rear. 

Notwithstanding  full  and  positive  instructions, 
delivered  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  and 
ample  time  and  facilities  afforded  to  move  all 
stores,  cars,  and  engines,  the  chief  quartermaster 
grossly  neglected  to  send  off  a  train  of  ordnance 
stores  and  five  engines,  although  they  were  on  the 
track  and  in  readiness  to  move.  This  negligence 
entailed  the  unnecessary  loss  of  these  stores, 
engines,  and  about  eighty  cars.  The  stores  which 
had  been  abandoned  were  blown  up  at  about  2 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  and 
the  rear-guard  soon  thereafter  marched  out  of 
Atlanta.  That  night,  and  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
our  troops  filed  into  position  in  Sherman's  front, 
which  was  then  near  Jonesboro'.  By  the  4th  our 
entire  army  was  at  this  point,  on  the  Macon  road. 

On  the  6th  the  Federals  withdrew  from  our  im- 
mediate front  and  moved  off  in  the  direction  of 
Atlanta.  General  Sherman  published  orders  stat- 
ing that  his  army  would  retire  to  East  Point,  De- 
catur, and  Atlanta,  and  repose  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  campaign  through  which  it  had  passed.  We 
were  apprised  of  these  instructions  soon  after  their 
issuance  —  as  well  as  of  nigh  every  important 
movement  of  the  enemy  —  through  the  vigilance  of 
our  cavalry,  spies,  and  scouts,  and  from  informa- 
tion received  through  Federal  prisoners.  Upon 
this  date  it  may  be  justly  considered  that  the  oper- 
ations round  Atlanta  ceased.  We  had  maintained 
a  defense,  during  forty-six  days,  of  an  untenable 
position,  and  had  battled  almost  incessantly,  day 
and  night,  with  a  force  of  about  45,000  against 
an  army  of  106,000  effectives,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory upon  victory  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta. 


UNION  DEFENSES  AT  ALLATOONA  PASS  (SEE  ALSO  P.  323).    FROM  A  WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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THE  RED  RIVER  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  RICHARD  B.  IRWIN,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL,  U.  S.  V.,  ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GULF. 

A  FTER  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  on  the  8th  of  July,  1863,  the  forces  of  the 
■^-j-  Department  of  the  Gulf,  instead  of  going  at  once  against  Mobile  as 
urged  by  General  Grant,  General  Banks,  J  and  Admiral  Farragut,  and  thus 
lending  an  effective  support  to  the  main  operations  about  Chattanooga  at  a 
critical  period,  were  occupied  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Government  to  restore  the  flag  in  Texas.  General  Banks  was  informed  by 
General  Halleck  that  the  Government  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  operations  against  Mobile,  %  but  there  were  important  reasons, 
reasons  other  than  military,  why  the  Texas  movement  should  be  made  first 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  sea  or  land.  A  combined  naval  and  mili- 
tary operation  by  the  Eed  River  was  indicated  as  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  object ;  the  selection  of  the  route  was,  however,  left  to  General  Banks, 
but  as  to  the  movement  itself  he  was  distinctly  told  there  was  no  choice  and 
that  the  views  of  the  Government  must  be  carried  out.  | 

The  first  attempt  to  carry  them  out  led  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Sabine  Pass,  in  September  [see  Vol.  III.,  p.  598],  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  coast  by  surprise.    Its  summary  failure  put  that  idea  out 

$  Banks  to  Halleck,  July  23d,  30th,  and  August  dent  Lincoln  himself:  see  Lincoln  to  Stanton,  July 

1st,  1863.    And  see  General  Grant's  article,  Vol.  29th,  1863. 

HI.,  p.  679,  of  this  work.  i  General  Halleck's  own  opinion  of  the  relative 

3>  Halleck  to  Banks,  July  24th,  August  6th,  value  of  the  Mobile  and  Texas  campaigns  is  in- 

10th,  and  12th.    There  is  some  reason  for  think-  dicated  in  his  dispatch  to  General  Banks  of  July 

ing  that  the  idea  may  have  originated  with  Presi-  24th:  "I  think  Texas  much  the  most  important." 
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of  the  question,  and  the  route  proposed  by  General  Halleck  being  at  that 
moment  quite  impracticable,  because  the  Red  River  is  only  navigable  during 
a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  General  Banks  at  once  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  Teche  for  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  by  moving  directly  west  across  the 
prairie  by  way  of  Niblett's  Bluff.  However,  it  did  not  take  long  to  realize  that 
to  march  an  army  three  hundred  miles  across  a  barren  country,  with  no 
water  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  plenty  of  water  but  no  road  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  was  really  not  to  be  thought  of,  especially  when  the  column  would 
have  to  guard  against  an  active  enemy  on  its  flank  and  rear  during  the  march 
and  to  meet  and  overcome  another  at  its  end. 

Accordingly,  General  Banks  reverted  to  his  first  idea  of  making  the  attempt 
by  sea,  and  selected  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  then  commanded  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  C.  C.  Washburn,  \  for  the  service.  To  Major-General  N.  J.  T.  Dana 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  effecting  the  first  landing  at  Brazos  Santiago,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  expedition,  General  Banks  himself 
accompanying  it,  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  October,  under 
convoy  of  the  Mononqahela,  Owasco,  and  Virginia.  After  encountering  a 
severe  "norther"  on  the  30th,  from  which  the  men,  animals,  and  transports 
suffered  greatly,  on  the  2d  of  November  Dana  landed  on  Brazos  Island,  drove 
off  the  small  Confederate  force  on  the  mainland  on  the  3d,  and  on  the  6th 
occupied  Brownsville,  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  Point  Isabel  was  occupied 
on  the  8th.  With  the  foot-hold  thus  gained,  General  Banks's  plan  was  to 
occupy  successively  all  the  passes  or  inlets  that  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  land-locked  lagoons  or  sounds  of  the  Texas  coast  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Sabine.  Leaving  Dana  in  command  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  strong  detach- 
ment, under  Brigadier-General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  embarked  on  the  16th,  landed 
at  Corpus  Christi,  occupied  Mustang  Island,  crossed  Aransas  Pass,  and  moved 
on  Pass  Cavallo,  where  the  Confederates  had  a  strong  work  called  Fort  Espe- 
ranza,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Matagorda  Bay.  This  was  captured  on 
the  30th  of  December,  the  Confederates  retiring  to  the  mainland. 

These  operations,  though  completely  successful  so  far  and  at  small  cost, 
being,  indeed,  almost  unopposed,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 
However,  General  Banks,  being  committed  to  the  movement,  was  proceeding 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Texas  coast  by  moving  in  force  against  the 
strong  Confederate  positions  at  Galveston  and  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  when 
General  Halleck  on  the  4th  of  January  renewed  his  instructions  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  for  the  naval  and  military  operation  on  the  Red  River;  this 
time  it  was  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  for  Steele  was  also  to  advance  to  the  Red 
River  from  the  line  of  the  Arkansas,  and  General  Grant  was  to  cooperate  with 
such  troops  as  he  could  spare  during  the  winter  from  the  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi.  Since  it  has  been  claimed  that  these  instructions  were  not 
positive,  that  they  only  required  General  Banks  to  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  General  Steele,  and  Admiral  Porter,  it  may  be  enough  to 

ji  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who  had  succeeded  on  sick  leave  at  this  time  and  did  not  return  to  the 
General  John  A.  McClernand  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  being  assigned  to  duty- 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps  before  Vicksburg,  was    with  the  Army  of  the  James  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
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observe  that  they  did  instruct  General  Banks  to  communicate  with  the  officers 
named,  that  each  of  those  generals  as  well  as  General  Grant  received  corre- 
sponding instructions,  that  Admiral  Porter  read  those  addressed  to  General 
Banks,  and  that  all  five  commanders  understood  and  executed  these  orders 
in  the  same  sense.\  General  Banks  replied,  expressing  his  concurrence  in 
Halleck's  plan.  This  may  have  been  a  mistake.  Yet,  though  a  soldier  may 
often  be  excused,  and  sometimes  even  praised,  for  disobeying  orders,  he  can 
never  be  blamed  for  obeying  them  when  all  the  conditions  are  known  to  his 
superior,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  burrow  in  search  of  a  motive  for  the 
cheerful  performance  of  duty.  In  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared 
memoir  by  his  chief  engineer,  Major  D.  C.  Houston,  General  Banks  pre- 
sented a  clear  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the  conditions 
deemed  essential  to  success.  These  conditions  (all  of  which  except  the  fourth, 
in  the  result,  shared  the  general  fate  of  "ifs,"  by  being  completely  disre- 
garded) were,  in  brief,  five :  1.  Complete  preliminary  organization,  so  as  to 
avoid  delay  in  movement.  2.  A  line  of  supply  by  land  from  the  Mississippi, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  reconstruction  of  the  railway  from  De  Soto  to  Monroe, 
and  a  good  and  safe  wagon-road  thence  to  Shreveport.  3.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Confederates  from  Arkansas  and  northern  Louisiana.  4.  The  enemy 
to  be  kept  fully  employed,  so  as  to  be  prevented  from  undertaking  raids  and 
diversions.  5.  One  general  to  command  the  whole  force.  The  usual  time  of 
highest  water  in  the  upper  Red  River  fixed  the  date  for  the  movement  as 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

General  Sherman  came  to  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  March  and  promptly 
arranged  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  join  Admiral  Porter  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River,  and,  accompanied  by  the  fleet,  to  be  at  Alexandria  by  the  17th 
of  March,  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  Banks's  troops  marching  north 
by  the  Teche.  Thus  two  armies  and  a  fleet,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  were 
to  concentrate  on  a  given  day  at  a  remote  point  far  within  the  enemy's  lines, 
situated,  moreover,  on  a  river  always  difficult  and  uncertain  of  navigation 
and  now  obstructed  and  fortified.  And  here,  especially  in  Sherman's  ready 
agreement  to  overlook  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  art  of  war,  we  see  clearly 
the  earliest  sign  of  that  general  disregard  of  the  enemy's  power  of  resistance 
that  was  so  soon  to  wreck  the  campaign.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same 
error  was  repeated  on  a  greater  scale  when  it  was  arranged  that  after  once 
concentrating  within  the  enemy's  lines  at  Alexandria,  the  united  forces  of 
Banks,  Sherman,  and  Porter  should  meet  those  of  Steele  within  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Shreveport,  where,  roughly  speaking,  Kirby  Smith  was  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  either  Banks  or  Steele,  while  the  two  Federal  commanders, 
separated  from  each  other  at  the  start  by  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of 
hostile  territory,  could  only  communicate  by  the  rivers  in  their  rear  over  a 
long  circuit,  lengthening  as  they  approached  their  common  enemy  in  his 
central  stronghold. 

\  General  Grant  says  [p.  108]:  "  General  Banks  because  it  was  the  order  of  my  superior  at  the  time, 

had  gone  on  an  expedition  up  the  Red  Eiver  long  ...  It  is  but  just  to  Banks,  however,  to  say  that 

before  my  promotion  to  general  command.    I  had  his  expedition  was  ordered  from  Washington.  .  .  . 

opposed  the  movement  strenuously,  but  acquiesced  He  opposed  the  expedition." — Editors. 


•  Spring-field 
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In  estimating  the  forces  at  Kirby  Smith's  disposal  to  meet  this  triple 
invasion  at  25,000  men,  Banks  was,  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  the 
Port  Hudson  campaign,  virtually  correct,  although  on  both  occasions  the 
Government  regarded  his  figures  as  exaggerated.  Since  the  forces  told 
off  for  the  Red  River  expedition  numbered  42,000  officers  and  men  of 
all  arms,  of  whom  Sherman  was  to  furnish  10,000,  Steele  15,000,  and 
Banks  17,000,  it  is  obvious  that  by  concentrating  his  whole  force,  Kirby 
Smith  would  be  stronger  than  either  column  separately,  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  whole  of  Sherman's  force  and  Banks's  when  united  and  before 
being  weakened  by  detachments,  and  therefore  possibly  stronger  than  their 
combined  force  after  providing  for  the  heavy  details  indispensable  to  such  a 
movement. 

Porter's  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  on  the  12th  of  March, 
convoying  Sherman's  detachment  on  transports.  On  the  13th  two  divisions 
of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  under  Mower,  and  Kilby  Smith's  division  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps,  the  whole  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  A.  J.  Smith, 
landed  at  Simsport,  near  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  next  morning 
marched  on  Fort  de  Russy.  Walker's  division  of  the  Confederate  army, 
under  General  Richard  Taylor,  which  was  holding  the  country  from  Simsport 
to  Opelousas,' at  once  fell  back  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  covering  Alexandria.  A.  J. 
Smith's  march  was  therefore  unmolested.  He  arrived  before  Fort  de  Russy 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  and  promptly  carried  the  works  by  assault,  with 
a  loss  of  34  killed  and  wounded,  capturing  260  prisoners,  eight  heavy  guns, 
and  two  field-pieces.  Meantime  the  advance  of  Porter's  fleet  had  burst 
through  the  dam  and  raft  nine  miles  below,  and  was  thus  able  to  proceed  at 
once  up  the  river,  arriving  off  Alexandria  on  the  15th.  Kilby  Smith  followed 
on  the  transports  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  landed  at  Alexandria  on 
the  16th,  and  occupied  the  town,  Taylor  having  retired  toward  Natchitoches 
and  called  in  Mouton's  division  from  the  country  north  of  the  river  to  join 
Walker's.  A.  J.  Smith,  with  Mower,  followed  on  the  18th.  Thus  Porter  and 
A.  J.  Smith  were  at  Alexandria  ahead  of  time. 

Banks  himself  was  detained  at  New  Orleans  by  the  necessity  of  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  special  duties  confided  to  him  by  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  and  the  installation,  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  the 
governor  and  other  officers  of  the  new  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "  free  State  " 
Government  of  Louisiana.  Some  criticism  and  much  ridicule  have  been  wasted 
on  this ;  the  fact  being  that  General  Banks  simply  carried  out  the  orders  of 
President  Lincoln,  just  as,  for  example,  was  done  by  General  Gillmore  in 
Florida  and  General  Steele  in  Arkansas,  only  that  more  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  to  Louisiana  as  a  greater  State,  and  containing  the  most  important 
city  in  the  South.  Banks  therefore  confided  to  Franklin,  under  whom  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  had  been  reorganized  and  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency,  the  task  of  preparing  and  putting  in  motion  the  troops 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  designated  to  form  part  of  the  expedition. 
Franklin,  when  selected  for  this  service,  was  the  second  officer  in  rank  in 
the  department,  and,  in  any  ease,  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
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made.  J  His  forces  consisted  of  Emory's  division,  and  Grover's  two  brigades 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  about  10,500  strong,  Cameron's  and  Ransom's 
divisions  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  about  4800,  and  the  newly  organized 
division  of  cavalry  and  newly  mounted  infantry,  under  Brigadier-General 
Albert  L.  Lee,  numbering  4600.  Bad  weather  had  ruined  the  roads ;  but  on 
the  13th  of  March  Lee  led  the  advance  of  the  column  from  Franklin,  on  the 
Teche,  and,  moving  by  Opelousas  and  Bayou  Bceuf,  marched  into  Alexandria, 
distant  175  miles,  on  the  19th,  followed  by  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  the 
25th  and  26th. 

Banks  himself  made  his  headquarters  at  Alexandria  on  the  24th,  and  there 
on  the  27th  he  received  fresh  orders  that  imposed  a  new  and  well-nigh  impos- 
sible condition  on  the  campaign.  These  were  the  instructions  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  on  taking  command  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  looking  to  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  effective  force  of 
or  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in  the  combined  movement  early  in  May  of 
all  the  armies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.  A.  J.  Smith  was  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  Banks  was  to 
go  against  Mobile.  If  Shreveport  were  not  to  be  taken  by  the  25th  of  April,  at 
latest,  then  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  was  to  be  returned  to  Vicksburg  by  the  10th, 
"  even  if  it  should  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition."  Yet  Halleck's 
orders  for  the  expedition  were  not  revoked ;  it  was  to  go  on  —  only,  to  make 
sure  that  it  should  not  be  gone  too  long,  it  was  put  in  irons.  Banks  might 
well  have  given  up  the  campaign  then  and  there ;  yet  there  was  a  chance 
that  Kirby  Smith  might  not  be  able  to  concentrate  in  time  to  save  Shreve- 
port ;  another,  still  more  remote,  that  he  might  give  the  place  up  without  a 
fight,  and  a  third,  more  unlikely  than  either,  that  Steele  might  join  Banks 
in  time  to  make  short  work  of  it.  There  were  twenty-six  days  left  before 
the  latest  time  at  which  A.  J.  Smith  must  leave  him  ;  so  in  his  dilemma  Banks 
decided  to  take  these  chances. 

His  delay  made  no  real  difference,  for  the  river,  though  slowly  rising,  was 
still  so  low  that  the  gun-boats  had  not  been  able  to  pass  the  difficult  rapids 
that  obstruct  the  navigation  just  above  Alexandria.  The  leading  gun-boat, 
Eastport,  hung  nearly  three  days  on  the  rocks;  the  hospital  steamer,  Woodford, 
following  her,  was  wrecked,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  April  that  the  last 
of  the  thirteen  gun-boats  |  and  thirty  transports  that  were  finally  taken  above 
the  rapids  had  succeeded  in  making  the  difficult  passage.  Seven  gun-boats 
and  the  larger  transports  staid  below;  the  only  communication  with  the 
upper  fleet  was  by  the  road  around  the  falls ;  all  supplies  had  therefore  to 
be  landed,  hauled  round  in  wagons,  and  reshipped ;  and  this  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  depots  and  to  leave  Grover's  division,  four  thousand  strong, 
at  Alexandria  for  the  protection  of  the  stores  and  the  carry.  At  the  same 
time  General  McPherson,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  recalled  Ellet's 

J  The  following  summer,  even  after  the  Red  4  The  13  gun-boats  sent  up  were  the  East- 
River  failure,  General  Grant  considered  that  he  port,  CMUieofhe,  Carondelet,  Louisville,  Mound  City, 
would  be  strengthened  by  having  Franklin  to  Pittsburgh,  Osage,  Ozark,  Neosho,  Fort  Hindman, 
command  the  right  wing  of  his  army  [see  p.  Cricket,  Juliet,  and  Lexington.  See  "  The  Navy  in 
106].— R.  B.  I.  the  Red  River,"  p.  363  —  Editors. 
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Marine  Brigade  to  Vicksburg,  and  thus  the  expedition  lost  a  second  detach- 
ment of  three  thousand.  This  loss  was  partly  made  up  by  the  arrival  of  a 
brigade  of  1500  colored  troops,  under  Colonel  W.  H.  Dickey,  from  Port 
Hudson.  Taylor,  retiring  before  the  advance  of  the  columns  ascending 
the  Red  River  and  the  Teche  under  A.  J.  Smith  and  Franklin,  had  evac- 
uated Alexandria,  removing  all  the  munitions  of  war  and  material  except 
three  guns  and  passing  all  the  transports  above  the  Falls,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March  was  with  Walker's  and  Mouton's  divisions  at  Carroll  Jones's  plantation, 
in  the  pine  forest  covering  the  roads  to  Shreveport  and  the  Sabine,  about 
thirty-six  miles  above  Alexandria  and  forty-six  below  Natchitoches.  After 
the  arrival  of  Lee's  cavalry,  A.  J.  Smith  sent  Mower  with  his  two  divisions 
and  Lucas's  brigade  of  Lee's  division  on  the  21st  to  Henderson's  Hill,  near 
Cotile,  twenty-three  miles  above  Alexandria,  to  clear  the  way  across  Bayou 
Rapides.  Here,  the  same  night,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  Mower  skillfully  sur- 
prised the  only  cavalry  force  Taylor  had,  the  2d  Louisiana,  Colonel  William 
Gr.  Vincent,  and  with  trifling  loss  captured  nearly  the  whole  regiment,  about 
250  men  and  200  horses,  together  with  the  four  guns  of  Edgar's  battery. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Taylor,  since  it  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
scouting  until  Green's  cavalry,  long  looked  for,  should  arrive  from  Texas. 
Mower  returned  to  Alexandria  and  Taylor  withdrew  to  Natchitoches. 

While  the  navy  was  occupied  in  passing  the  rapids,  the  advance  of  the 
army,  on  the  27th,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  the 
whole  force  was  concentrated  near  Natchitoches,  the  gun-boats  and  the  twen- 
ty-six transports  carrying  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  and  the  stores  having  arrived 
at  Grand  Ecore,  four  miles  distant,  on  the  same  day.  Here  General  John  M. 
Corse  overtook  the  expedition,  bearing  renewed  and  very  special  orders  from 
Sherman  for  the  return  of  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  by  the  10th  of  April ;  but  the 
expedition  was  now  within  four  marches  of  Shreveport,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
go  on.  Kilby  Smith's  division,  1700  strong,  remained  with  the  transports, 
under  orders  to  proceed  under  convoy  as  far  as  Loggy  Bayou,  opposite 
Springfield,  110  miles  by  the  river  above  Grand  Ecore,  while  A.  J.  Smith 
with  Mower's  divisions,  numbering  about  7000,  moved  by  land  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than  26,000  officers  and  men  of  all  arms, 
including  the  2200  colored  infantry  and  engineers,  and  1700  cavalry  presently 
detached  for  service  on  the  nort^  bank.  Franklin  marched  on  the  6th  of  April, 
Lee's  cavalry  in  advance,  followed  by  the  Thirteenth  Corps  under  Ransom, 
Emory's  division  of  the  Nineteenth,  and  Dickey's  colored  brigade.  A.  J. 
Smith  with  Mower  marched  on  the  7th,  and  the  same  day  Admiral  Porter,  with 
Kilby  Smith  and  six  light-draught  gun-boats  carrying  about  seventeen  guns, 
got  under  way  for  Loggy  Bayou.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  Lee's  cavalry,  after 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  Major's  brigade  of  Green's  division  of  Texas  cavalry, 
bivouacked  on  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  seven  miles  beyond  Pleasant  Hill,  Ran- 
som and  Emory  at  Pleasant  Hill,  thirty-three  miles  from  Natchitoches,  and 
A.  J.  Smith  a  day's  march  in  their  rear ;  the  march  of  the  infantry  having 
been  retarded  by  a  heavy  storm  that  broke  over  the  rear  of  the  column  and 
cut  up  the  road. 
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Meanwhile  Tay- 
lor, who  had  con- 
tinued to  fall  back, 
found  himself  on 
the  5th  at  Mans- 
field, covering  the 
roads  to  Marshall, 
Texas,  and  to 
Shreveport,  with 
Green's  cavalry 
coming  up  at  last, 
and  Churchill's  Ar- 
kansas division  and 
Parsons's  Missouri 
division  of  Price's 
army  in  supporting 
distance  atKeachie, 
about  half-way  be- 
tweenMansfield  and 
Shreveport,  which 
are  forty -two  miles 
apart.  This  gave 
Taylor  16,000  men 
with  whom  he 
might  give  battle 
in  a  chosen  posi- 
tion, while  Banks's 
force  was  stretched 
out  to  the  length 
of  a  day's  march 
on  a  single  narrow 
road  in  the  pine 
forest  and  encum- 
bered and  weakened 
by  guarding  twelve 
miles  of  wagons 
bearing  all  his  ammunition  and  provisions  through  a  barren  wilderness,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Such,  indeed,  was  Kirby  Smith's  plan. 
However,  Taylor  did  not  wait  for  that,  but,  sending  back  orders  for  Churchill 
and  Parsons  to  join  him  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  moved  out  three 
miles  to  Sabine  Cross-roads,  and  there  formed  line  of  battle  with  Walker's, 
Mouton's,  and  Green's  divisions,  11,000  strong,  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  Federals  in  a  well-selected  position,  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  command- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  road  one  of  the  few  clearings  to  be  found  in  that 
region.  This  clearing  was  about  1200  yards  long,  900  wide,  and  through 
the  middle  ran  a  deep  ravine. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  NATHANIEL  P.  BANKS.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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Lee's  bivouac  of  the  night  before  was  but  twel  ve  miles  away.  Accompanied 
by  Vance's  brigade  of  Landram's  division,  Lee  marched  at  daylight,  and 
after  meeting  with  a  spirited  resistance  from  three  of  Green's  regiments, 
designed  to  give  time  for  Taylor  to  form  his  line,  arrived  about  noon  on  the 
hill  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  clearing  that  was  to  be  the  field  of  battle.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  marched  at  daybreak  and  halted  between  10  and  11, 
Ransom  two  miles  beyond  Bayou  St.  Patrice  and  Emory  on  its  banks,  to 
wait  for  his  provision  train,  which  had  not  come  up  the  night  before.  A.  J. 
Smith  moved  up  to  within  two  miles  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Banks  sent  Ransom 
forward  with  Emerson's  brigade,  and  rode  to  the  front  himself  at  an  early 
hour.  Finding  the  enemy  before  him  in  force,  he  ordered  Lee  to  hold  his 
ground  and  sent  back  "  to  hurry  forward  the  column." 

About  4  o'clock,  when  the  two  lines  had  been  skirmishing  and  looking  at 
each  other  for  a  couple  of  hours,  Taylor  suddenly  delivered  his  attack  \  by  a 
vigorous  charge  of  Mouton's  division  on  the  left  of  the  Pleasant  Hill  road, 
supported  on  his  left  by  Major's  and  Bagby's  brigades  of  cavalry  dismounted. 
Walker  followed  astride  and  on  the  right  of  the  road,  with  Bee's  brigade  of 
cavalry  on  his  right.  The  Federal  line  formed  on  the  cleared  slope,  and,  com- 
posed from  left  to  right  of  the  brigades  of  Dudley,  Vance,  Emerson,  and 
Lucas,  with  four  batteries,  about  4500  in  all,  met  with  spirit  the  fierce  onset  of 
more  than  double  their  numbers,  but  were  soon  overcome.  The  artillery  was 
powerless  in  the  woods.  Mms's  splendid  battery,  with  its  honorable  record 
on  every  field  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Port  Hudson,  was  taken  by  Walker's  men 
in  the  first  rush.  Franklin,  whose  headquarters  were  with  Cameron  in  front 
of  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  received  Banks's  orders  to  move  to  the  front  at  a  quar- 
ter-past three.  He  at  once  sent  for  Emory  and  led  forward  Cameron,  whose 
division,  advancing  at  the  double-quick,  arrived  on  the  field,  five  miles  away, 
an  hour  later,  just  in  time  to  witness  and  for  a  brief  interval  to  check  the 
disaster,  but  not  to  retrieve  it.  The  whole  Union  line  was  again  driven  back. 
To  complete  the  confusion  a  wild  panic  ensued  among  the  teamsters  of  the 
cavalry  train,  which  was  close  behind.  \  This  caused  the  loss  of  the  guns  of 
two  fine  batteries,  the  Chicago  Mercantile  and  the  1st  Missouri,  as  well  as  of 
many  prisoners  and  wagons.  Emory  had  received  the  order  to  advance  at 
twenty  minutes  to  four  while  in  his  bivouac  on  Bayou  St.  Patrice,  and  had 
instantly  put  his  division  in  motion.  Three  miles  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle 
he  met  the  routed  column  pressing  in  great  disorder  to  the  rear.  Quickening 
their  pace,  his  men  forced  their  way  through  the  confused  mass  of  fugitives, 
negroes,  cavalry,  camp  followers,  wagons,  and  ambulances,  and  formed  line  in 

\  The  Confederate  accounts  of  this  engagement  was  intercepted  by  our  troops,  says  that  Mouton 
(called  by  the  Confederates  the  battle  of  Mans-  attacked  "  without  the  knowledge  or  orders  of  Gen- 
field — by  us,  Sabine  Cross-roads;  see  p.  369)  eral  Taylor." — R.B.I. 

cannot  be  quite  reconciled  without  reading  be-  \  This  order  of  march  has  been  severely  criti- 

tween  the  lines.    Kirby  Smith  says  the  recon-  cised,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  did 

noissance  ordered  by  him  was  "  converted  into  a  not  cause  but  only  aggravated  a  disaster  really 

decisive  engagement."    Taylor  says,  "Becoming  brought  about  by  accepting  battle  at  the  head  of 

impatient  at  the  delay,  ...  I  ordered  Mouton  to  a  column  twenty  miles  long,  at  the  hands  of  an 

open  the  attack.  .  .  ."    Lieutenant  Edward  Cun-  enemy  formed  in  complete  order  of  battle,  in  a 

ningham,  A.  D.  C,  and  Chief-of-Artillery,  in  a  very  position  previously  chosen  by  him,  where  our  artil- 

clear  and  outspoken  letter  to  his  brother,  which  lery  could  not  be  used. —  R.  B.  I. 
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a  good  position  to  check  the  pursuit,  Dwight  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
covered  by  the  161st  New  York  deployed  as  skirmishers,  Benedict  on  the  left, 
and  McMillan  in  reserve  behind  Dwight.  Hardly  was  the  line  formed  when 
Taylor's  victorious  troops  attacked  with  great  energy,  pressing  heavily  on 
Dwight's  right ;  but  McMillan  was  brought  up  to  his  support,  and  when  night 
shortly  fell  the  attack  had  been  thrown  off.    Emory's  division  held  the  ground 

it  fought  for,  the  retreat  was 
covered  and  the  army  was 
saved — the  army  that  had  set 
out  so  confidently  to  take 
Shreveport,  only  two  marches 
beyond;  saved  by  a  triumph 
of  valor  and  discipline  on  the 
part  of  a  single  division,  and  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  its  intrepid 
commander,  from  complete  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  inferior  in  everything, 
whose  entire  force  ours  out- 
num tiered  almost  as  two  to  one. 

But  the  campaign  was  lost. 
All  hope  of  taking  or  even 
reaching  Shreveport  within  the 
time  fixed  for  the  breaking  up 
of  the  expedition  was  at  an 
end.  Banks  at  once  ordered 
a  retreat,  and  sent  messengers 
to  notify  Kilby  Smith  and  Por- 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.   .T.   SMITH.    FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH.  _  -       .-  . 

ter.  Emory  marched  at  mid- 
night, and  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  9th  of  April,  the  army  came 
into  position  at  Pleasant  Hill,  where  A.  J.  Smith  had  been  left,  and  where 
what  remained  of  Lee's  cavalry,  of  Ransom's  corps,  now  under  CameronJ 
and  of  Dickey's  colored  brigade  had  been  re-formed  during  the  night.  The 
train,  escorted  by  Dickey's  brigade,  was  put  in  motion  toward  Grand  Ecore, 
followed  by  Cameron.  Emory  and  A.  J.  Smith  remained  in  position,  cover- 
ing the  retreat  and  approaches  to  Pleasant  Hill,  including  the  important 
cross-road  to  Blair's  Landing  on  the  Red  River,  \  where  it  would  be  easy  and 
might  be  found  best  to  reunite  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  Churchill's  and  Parsons's  divisions  having  arrived  at  Mansfield 

iX  Taylor  says  he  drove  the  enemy  five  miles,  fighting  was  severe  for  a  time,  but  .   .   .    we  en- 

"Here  the  Thirteenth  Corps  gave  way  entirely  and  camped  on  the  creek  as  night  fell,  the  enemy  forced 

was  replaced  by  the  Nineteenth  hurriedly  brought  back  some  four  hundred  yards  beyond," — i.  e.,  the 

up  to  support  the  fight.  The  Nineteenth  shared  the  skirmish-line  was  driven  back  to  Emory's  line  of 

fate  of  the  Thirteenth."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  This  battle  on  the  rising  ground  overlooking  the  creek, 

is  a  mistake  ;  the  Nineteenth  Corps  never  reached  — R.  B.  I. 

the  position  of  the  Thirteenth.  Taylor's  next  }  Ransom  having  been  wounded  at  Sabine  Cross- 
paragraph  describes  the  fight  with  the  Nineteenth  :  roads. 

"Just  as  night  closed  the  enemy  massed  heavily  4-  Sixteen  miles  from  Pleasant  Hill  and  forty- 

on  a  ridge  overlooking  a  small  creek.   .   .    .    The  five,  by  the  river,  above  Grand  Ecore. 
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after  a  march  of  twenty  miles  from  Keachie,  too  late  in  the  evening  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross-roads,  Taylor  ordered  Churchill  to  march 
both  divisions  to  the  front  at  2  a.  m.,  meaning  to  renew  the  fight ;  but  when 
daylight  disclosed  the  retreat  of  the  Union  forces,  Taylor  promptly  moved 
forward  with  his  whole  force  in  pursuit  —  Green  with  the  cavalry  leading, 
Churchill  next  with  his  own  division  under  Tappan,  then  Parsons's,  Walker's, 
and  Mouton's  divisions,  the  last  now  under  Polignac.^  It  was  afternoon  when 
the  Confederates  found  themselves  confronted  by  Emory  and  Mower  in  order 
of  battle.  Churchill's  men  were  so  fagged  by  their  early  start  and  their  long 
march  of  forty-five  miles  since  the  morning  of  the  8th  that  they  were  given 
two  hours'  rest.  Taylor  then  formed  line  of  battle,  Bee  with  two  brigades 
of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  Mansfield  road,  with  Polignac  in  support,  Walker 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  Churchill,  with  three  regiments  of  cavalry  on  his 
right,  moving  under  cover  on  the  right  of  the  Sabine  River  road.  Major,  with 
his  own  brigade  and  Bagby's  dismounted,  was  sent  to  turn  the  Federal  right 
and  hold  the  Blair's  Landing  road. 

The  Union  troops  had  rather  the  advantage  of  ground,  except  that  the 
position  was  easily  turned  and  that  they  could  not  stay  in  it  for  want  of 
water,  of  which  there  was  none  to  be  had,  and  for  want  of  provisions,  which 
were  rolling  on  the  way  to  Grand  Ecore ;  the  Confederates  were  fresh  and 
slightly  superior  in  numbers,\  besides  being,  with  good  reason,  elated  by 
their  signal  victory  of  the  day  before ; 
however,  I  think  this  last  advantage 
may  fairly  be  offset  by  the  steadiness 
with  which  the  Northern  soldier  ac- 
cepted and  the  sternness  with  which 
he  avenged. a  defeat. 

About  5  o'clock  Churchill  opened  his 
attack,  Parsons  on  the  right,  Tappan 
on  his  left,  and  fell  vigorously  on  the 
left  of  the  Union  line,  which  happened 
to  be  the  weakest  part  of  Emory's  posi- 
tion. Here  was  posted  Benedict's  bri- 
gade, supported  on  the  left  by  Lynch's 
brigade  and  on  the  right  by  Moore's 
brigade  of  Mower's  division.  Benedict 
fell  dead  and  his  brigade  was  out- 
flanked and  crushed.  At  the  sound  of 
Churchill's  guns,  Walker,  en  echelon 
of  brigades  on  the  right,  fell  upon  Shaw  of  Mower's  division  (who  had 
relieved  McMillan  of  Emory's  in  the  front  line),  enveloped  both  his  flanks, 
and  drove  him  back;  but  Emory  quickly  ordered  a  charge  of  McMillan's 

j)  Mouton  having  been  killed  in  the  first  onset  on  11,000,  nor  that  the  Confederate  force  was  less 

the  8th.  than  13,000 :  Taylor  says  he  had  12,000  and  at- 

\  After  the  battle,  each  side  claimed  to  have  tacked  "twenty  odd  thousand,"  and  that  "the  third 

fought  superior  numbers.    I  cannot  make  out  that  army  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers  on  the  the- 

the  Union  troops,  including  Gooding's  cavalry,  ater  of  war  was  routed  and  driven  from  the  field 

which  was  not  engaged,  numbered  more  than  with  a  loss  of  at  least  10,000  men." — R.  B.  I. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  A.  MOWER.     FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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brigade,  withdrawn  from  the  right  and  rear  and  joined  by  some  of  Fessen- 
den's  men,  who  had  rallied  to  his  support,  while  others  rallied  upon  Lynch, 
who  attacked  and  broke  Parsons's  right  ;  A.  J.  Smith  then  advanced  his 
whole  line  in  a  fine  charge  led  by  Mower  and  completed  the  overthrow  of 
Parsons  before  Tappan  could  come  to  his  aid.  Tappan,  finding  himself 
exposed  to  a  front  and  flank  fire  by  the  giving  way  of  Parsons,  fell  back 
to  re-form.  Dwight,  who  was  strongly  posted  in  the  woods,  stood  firm 
against  the  combined  attacks  of  Walker  in  his  front  and  Bee  on  his  right. 
Taylor  ordered  up  Polignac  to  their  assistance,  but  the  whole  Confederate 
line  was  now  falling  back  in  confusion  and  the  battle  was  lost.i^r  Walker 
and  Churchill  with  most  of  the  cavalry  retreated  six  miles  to  the  nearest 
water,  while  Polignac  with  one  brigade  of  cavalry  remained  about  two  miles 
from  the  field  to  cover  the  retreat.  After  the  close  of  the  action,  Kirby 
Smith  joined  Taylor,  having  hurried  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
engagement  at  Sabine  Cross-roads.  Kirby  Smith  now  determined  to  move 
against  Steele  in  Arkansas;  accordingly,  during  the  10th  and  11th,  Taylor 
withdrew  his  infantry  to  Mansfield,  leaving  the  cavalry  under  Green  to  watch 
and,  if  possible,  harass  the  enemy. 

At  first  Banks  was  for  resuming  the  advance,  but  during  the  night  he 
decided  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Grand  Ecore.  J  The  whole  army  was 
reunited  there  on  the  11th.    Banks  then  intrenched,  threw  a  pontoon-bridge 


•fc  The  earliest  Confederate  dispatches  and 
orders  claimed  a  signal  and  glorious  victory,  but 
Kirby  Smith's  report  of  August  28th,  1864,  to 
President  Davis,  says  that  "  Taylor's  troops  were 
repulsed  and  thrown  into  confusion.  .  .  .  The 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  a  brigade  of 
Walker's  division,  were  broken  and  scattered. 
The  enemy  recovered  artillery  which  we  had  taken, 
and  two  of  our  pieces  were  left  in  his  hands.  .  .  . 
To  my  great  relief  I  found  in  the  morning  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back  during  the  night.  .  .  . 
Our  troops  were  completely  paralysed  by  the  repulse  at 
Pleasant  Hill."  (Italics  mine.)  Tn  the  letter  already 


cited,  Lieutenant  Cunningham  says :  "  That  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  Banks  immedi- 
ately—  under  four  or  five  days  —  cannot  be  gain- 
said. ...  It  was  impossible  .  .  .  because 
we  had  been  beaten,  demoralized,  paralyzed,  in 
the  fight  of  the  9th."— K.  B.  I.  [And  see  p.  370.] 
I  General  A.  J.  Smith  strongly  opposed  this. 
General  Franklin  proposed  to  march  to  Blair's 
Landing  to  await  the  return  of  the  fleet.  This 
was  probably  sound  advice,  though  it  would  have 
separated  the  army  temporarily  from  its  train 
and  from  the  troops  that  had  already  gone  on  to 
Grand  Ecore. —  R.  B.  I. 
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across  the  river,  placed  a  strong  detachment  on  the  north  side,  sent  to  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  for  reenforcenients,  and  waited  for  the  fleet,  now  in  great 
peril.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Loggy  Bayou  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and 
two  hours  later  received  the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  Pleasant  Hill.  The 
next  morning  Kilby  Smith  received  written  orders  to  return  to  Grand  Ecore. 
On  the  12th  Green,  with  three  or  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  three  guns, 
posted  in  ambush  on  the  bluff  near  Blair's  Landing,  attacked  the  fleet  and 
the  transports  as  they  were  descend- 
ing the  river.  A  brisk  fight  followed ; 
the  Confederates  were  soon  driven  off, 
and  their  leader  killed,  by  the  guns 
of  the  Lexington  and  Osage  and  the 
fire  of  Kilby  Smith's  infantry  and  part 
of  his  artillery  on  the  transports.  On 
the  13th  Porter  and  Kilby  Smith  re- 
turned to  Grand  Ecore,  and  by  the 
15th  all  the  gun-boats  were  back.  The 
river  was  falling,  and  as  fast  as  the 
vessels  could  pass  the  bar  they  made 
their  way  toward  Alexandria.  The 
Eastport  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  eight 
miles  below  Grand  Ecore  on  the  15th, 
but  was  got  afloat  on  the  21st ;  on  the 
26th,  after  grounding  several  times, 
she  ran  hard  and  fast  on  a  raft  of  logs 
fifty  miles  farther  down,  and  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  blown  up.  The  other  vessels,  though  several  times  seri- 
ously molested  by  parties  of  the  enemy  on  the  river  bank,  reached  the  falls 
above  Alexandria  in  safety. 

When  he  heard  from  Admiral  Porter  that  the  Eastport  was  afloat,  Banks, 
on  the  22d,  marched  from  Grand  Ecore  on  Alexandria,  and  bivouacked  the 
same  night  at  Cloutierville,  after  a  march  of  thirty-seven  miles.  Kirby  Smith 
had  taken  the  whole  of  Taylor's  force  to  go  against  Steele  in  Arkansas,  except 
Polignac's  division,  reduced  to  about  2000  men,  and  Green's  division  of  cavalry 
augmented  by  a  fresh  brigade  from  Texas,  and  now  commanded  by  General 
John  A.  Wharton,  of  Tennessee  fame.  The  road  on  which  Banks  was  marching 
twice  crosses  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  River,  called  Cane  River,  the  second 
time  at  Monette's  Ferry,  thirty-six  miles  below  Natchitoches.  Here  Bee,  with 
four  brigades  and  four  batteries,  had  taken  up  a  position  to  contest  the  pas- 
sage, while  Wharton  and  Polignac  (to  use  Taylor's  expression)  worried  Banks's 
rear.  On  the  23d  Emory |  sent  Birge  with  his  own  brigade  and  Fessenden's, 
supported  by  Cameron's  division,  to  ford  the  river  three  miles  above  the 
ferry,  turn  Bee's  left  flank,  while  Emory  engaged  his  attention  in  front,  and 
drive  him  away.  Birge  performed  this  service  handsomely,  overcoming 
many  difficulties  with  great  skill,  and  finally  leading  the  brilliant  assault  of 

J.  Franklin  having  been  wounded  on  the  8th. 
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Fessenden's  brigade  that  dislodged  Bee  from  his  strong  position,  and  sent  him 
off  to  Beasley's,  thirty  miles  away.])  The  way  being  thus  cleared,  the  ariny 
marched  into  Alexandria  on  the  25th  and  26th,  without  further  serious  moles- 
tation. Here  General  Hunter  was  met,  bearing  fresh,  and  this  time  very  posi- 
tive, orders  from  Lieutenant-General  Grant  to  bring  the  expedition  to  an 
end.\  These  orders  were  afterward  suspended  (April  30th) ;  but  in  any  case 
it  was  now  impossible  to  abandon  the  navy  in  its  perilous  situation  above  the 
rapids,  with  the  river  falling,  and  an  active  enemy  on  both  banks. 

From  this  danger  the  navy,  from  this  reproach  the  army,  from  this  irrep- 
arable disaster  the  country  was  saved  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  regiment,  then  serving  on 
General  Franklin's  staff  as  chief  engineer,  and  by  hard  and  willing  work  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army.  After  the  capture  of  Port 
Hudson,  Bailey,  by  means  of  wing  dams  and  a  central  boom,  had  floated  and 
released  the  Confederate  transports  Starlight  and  Red  Chief,  found  lying  on 
their  sides  in  the  mud  of  Thompson's  creek.  He  now  proposed  to  rescue  the 
fleet  in  the  same  way.  Stupendous  as  the  work  looked,  the  engineer  officers 
of  the  army  reported  it  practicable. General  Franklin,  himself  a  distin- 
guished engineer,  approved  it,  and  General  Banks  gave  orders  to  carry  it  out. 

In  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since  the  fleet  had,  even  then  with  some 
difficulty,  ascended  the  rapids,  the  river  had  fallen  more  than  six  feet ;  for  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  the  rocks  were  now  bare ;  there  were  but  three  feet  four 
inches  of  water,  the  gun-boats  needing  at  least  seven  feet;  and  in  some  places 
the  channel,  shallow  as  it  was,  was  narrowed  to  a  mere  thread.  The  current 
ran  nine  miles  an  hour,  the  total  fall  was  thirteen  feet,  and  at  the  point  just 
above  the  lower  chute,  where  Bailey  proposed  to  construct  his  dam,  the  river 

j)  The  Union  losses  in  this  affair  were  about  200,  strength  of  private  information  received,  but  that 

of  which  153  were  in  Fessenden's  brigade.  Colonel  the  President  was  not  ready  for  this. — R.  B.  I. 

Fessenden  was  severely  wounded. —  R.  B.  I.  Especially  Captain  John  C.  Palfrey,  United 

\  The  records  show  that  General  Grant  wished  States  Engineers,  who  had  made  a  careful  and 

Hunter  to  be  sent  out  to  relieve  Banks,  on  the  complete  survey  of  the  rapids. — R.  B.  I. 
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was  758  feet  wide,  with  a  fall  of  six 
feet  below  the  dam.  The  problem 
was  to  raise  the  water  above  the  dam 
seven  feet,  backing  it  up  so  as  to 
float  the  gun-boats  over  the  upper 
fall.  From  the  north  bank  a  wing 
dam  was  constructed  of  large  trees, 
the  butts  tied  by  cross-logs,  the  tops 
toward  the  current,  and  kept  in  place 
by  weighting  with  stone,  brick,  and 
brush.  From  the  cultivated  south 
bank,  where  large  trees  were  scarce,  a 
crib  was  made  of  logs  and  timbers, 
filled  in  with  stone  and  with  bricks 
and  heavy  pieces  of  machinery  taken 
from  the  neighboring  sugar-houses 
and  cotton-gins.  The  space  of  about 
150  feet  between  the  wings  was  closed 
by  sinking  across  it  four  of  the  large 
coal  barges  belonging  to  the  navy. 
The  work  was  begun  on  the  30th  of  April  and  finished  on  the  8th  of  May. 
The  water  having  been  thus  raised  five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches,  three  of 
the  light-draught  boats  passed  the  upper  fall  on  that  day.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  pent-up  waters  drove  out  two  of 
the  barges,  making  a  gap  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  swung  them  against 
the  rocks  below.  Through  the  gap  the  river  rushed  in  a  torrent.  The 
admiral  at  once  galloped  round  to  the  upper  fall  and  ordered  the  Lexington 
to  run  the  rapids.  With  a  full  head  of  steam  she  made  the  plunge,  watched 
in  the  breathless  silence  of  suspense  by  the  army  and  the  fleet,  and  greeted 
with  a  mighty  cheer  as  she  rode  in  safety  below.  The  three  gun-boats  (the 
Osage,  Neosho,  and  Fort  Hindman)  that  were  waiting  just  above  the  dam 
followed  her  down  the  chute;  but  six  gun-boats  and  two  tugs  were  still 
imprisoned  by  the  falling  waters. 

So  far  Bailey  had  substantially  followed  the  same  plan  that  had  worked  so 
successfully  the  year  before  at  Port  Hudson,  J  but  it  was  now  plainly  shown 
to  be  not  altogether  applicable  against  such  a  weight  and  volume  and  velocity 
of  water  as  had  to  be  encountered  here.  He  therefore  promptly  remedied 
the  defect  by  constructing  three  wing  dams  at  the  upper  fall :  a  stone  crib 
on  the  south  side,  and  a  tree  dam  on  the  north  side  just  above  the  upper 
rocks,  and  just  below  them,  also  on  the  north  side,  a  bracket  dam,  made  of 
logs  raised  at  the  lower  end  on  trestles  and  sheathed  with  plank.  Thus  the 
whole  current  was  turned  into  one  narrow  channel,  a  further  rise  of  fourteen 
inches  was  obtained,  making  six  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  in  all;  and  this 

$  There  the  gap  between  the  two  wings  was  strain  the  boom  was  hauled  up  against  the  current ; 
closed  by  a  boom  of  logs,  to  which,  when  all  was  then  the  hawser  was  cut  with  an  axe,  the  boom  ear- 
ready,  a  hawser  was  attached  and  carried  to  the  ried  away  the  dam,  and  the  boats,  under  full  head- 
capstan  of  one  of  the  steamers.    With  a  slow  way,  steamed  out  into  the  Mississippi. —  R.B.I. 


SECTION   OF  THE   BRACKET  DAM. 
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new  task,  by  incredible  exertions,  being  completed  in  three  days  and  three 
nights,  on  the  12th  and  13th  the  remaining  gun-boats  passed  free  of  the 
danger.  | 

This  accomplished  and  the  reunited  fleet  being  on  its  way  to  the  Mississippi, 
the  army  at  once  marched  out  of  Alexandria  on  Simsport,  where  the  column 
arrived,  without  serious  molestation,  on  the  16th  of  May.  Bailey  improvised 
a  bridge  of  steamboats  across  the  Atchafalaya,  \  here  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  thus,  by  the  19th,  the  whole  command  crossed  in 
safety.  On  the  day  before,  however,  the  rear-guard  under  Mower  had  rather 
a  sharp  encounter  with  Wharton  and  Polignac  on  Yellow  Bayou,  the  Confed- 
erates losing  452  killed  and  wounded  to  our  loss  of  about  267. 

At  Simsport  a  third  messenger  was  waiting,  this  time  bearing  the  bow- 
string, disguised  as  a  silken  cord,  for  though  Banks  was  for  a  time  left  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  Canby  was  placed  over  him  and 
took  control  of  his  troops  as  the  commander  of  the  newly  made  Trans-Missis- 
sippi division.  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  embarked  for  Vicksburg  on  the  22d  of 
May,  forty-two  days  after  the  date  first  set  for  their  return  and  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  which  they  were  to  have  been 
employed.  The  Government  decided  that  it  was  too  late  to  use  Banks's  army 
against  Mobile,  and  ordered  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  consolidated  into  two 
divisions,  with  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  incorporated,  to  join  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  aid  in 
repelling  Early's  invasion.  Of  Steele's  operations,  since  they  belong  to 
another  chapter  [see  p.  375],  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  he 
entered  Camden,  Arkansas,  ninety  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
Shreveport,  on  the  15th  of  April,  just  when  Banks  got  back  to  Grand  Ecore. 
Kirby  Smith  then  left  Taylor  with  Wharton  and  Polignac  to  watch  and 

4  Bailey  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  re-  \  General  Banks  speaks  of  this  use  of  steam- 

ceived  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  cribs  were  soon  boats  to  form  a  bridge  as  the  first  attempt  of  the 

washed  away,  but  it  is  said  the  main  tree  dam  sur-  kind  ;  but  when  we  moved  on  Port  Hudson,  the 

vives  to  this  day,  having  driven  the  channel  toward  year  before,  the  last  of  the  troops  and  trains 

the  south  shore  and  washed  away  a  large  slice  of  crossed  over  at  the  same  place  in  substantially 

the  bank  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town. —  R.  B.  I.  the  same  way. —  R.  B.  I. 
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worry  Banks,  and,  concentrating  all  the  rest  of  his  army  against  Steele,  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  Little  Rock. 

On  both  sides  this  unhappy  campaign  of  the  Red  River  raised  a  great  and 
bitter  crop  of  quarrels.  Taylor  was  relieved  by  Kirby  Smith,  as  the  result 
of  an  angry  correspondence ;  Banks  was  overslaughed,  and  Franklin  quitted 
the  department  in  disgust;  Stone  was  replaced  by  D wight  as  chief -of -staff, 
and  Lee  as  chief-of-cavalry  by  Arnold ;  A.  J.  Smith  departed  more  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow ;  while  between  the  admiral  and  the  general  commanding, 
recriminations  were  exchanged  in  language  well  up  to  the  limits  of  "  parlia- 
mentary "  privilege.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  things,  but  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  express  my  entire  disbelief  in  all  the  many  tales  that  seek  to  cast 
upon  the  army  or  its  commander  the  shadow  of  a  great  cotton  speculation. 
These  stories,  as  ample  in  insinuation  as  they  are  weak  in  specification,  are 
in  the  last  resort  found  to  be  vouched  for  by  nobody.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  false.  The  speculators  who  certainly  went  with  the  army  as  far  as 
Alexandria,  had  for  the  most  part  passes  from  "Washington  ;  the  policy  under 
which  they  were  permitted  to  go  was  avowedly  encouraged  by  the  Government, 
for  reasons  of  state.  When  General  Banks  sent  them  all  back  from  Alexan- 
dria, without  their  sheaves,  they  returned  to  New  Orleans  furious  against  him 
and  mouthing  calumnies.  All  the  cotton  gathered  by  the  army  was  turned  over 
first  to  the  chief  quartermaster,  and  by  him  to  the  special  agent  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  designated  to  receive  it.\  All  the  cotton  seized  by  the  navy  ft 
was  sent  to  Cairo,  was  adjudged  "  lawful  prize  of  war,"  and  its  proceeds  dis- 
tributed as  prescribed  by  the  statute.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
extensive  seizures  made  by  the  navy  led  to  the  burning  of  the  cotton  by  the 
Confederates ;  the  truth  is,  however,  that  Kirby  Smith  ordered  the  burning  of 
all  the  cotton  in  Louisiana  east  of  the  Ouachita  and  south  of  Alexandria,  esti- 
mated by  him  at  150,000  bales,  and  then  worth  $60,000,000,  on  the  14th  of 

\  In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Committee  fled  that  trade  was  prohibited,  and  the  quartermaster 

on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (1865,  Vol.  II.,  p.  347)  and  tne  supervising  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 

General  Banks  savs  •  informed  that  whatever  property  should  fall  into  our 

J    '  hands  would  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  orders  of 

"  During  the  Red  River  campaign,  all  the  property  t^e  Government  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  subject  to 
that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  army  was  turned  over  sucu  c]aims  as  should  be  recognized  at  Washington." 
to  the  quartermaster,  and  by  him  to  the  Treasury  offi-  RBI 
cere.  There  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.   Every  per- 
son who  accompanied  the  expedition  .   .   .  was  noti-  About  6000  bales,  Admiral  Porter  states. 
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March,  as  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  Banks's  army  meant  to  advance 
once  more  up  the  Teche.  Porter  and  A.  J.  Smith  had  then  just  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  but  as  yet  Kirby  Smith  neither  knew  nor  expected 
their  coming. 

After  the  Red  River  campaign  no  important  operation  was  undertaken  by 
either  side  in  Louisiana.  The  Confederate  forces  in  that  State  held  out  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  when,  on  the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith,  May  26th,  1865, 
they  were  finally  disbanded. 

THE  NAVY  IN  THE  BED  RIVER. 

BY  THOMAS   O.  SELFRIDGE,    CAPTAIN,    U.  S.  N. 


The  Red  River  expedition  was  essentially  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  to  control 
more  thoroughly  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas,  in 
which  Admiral  Porter  was  called  upon  to  cooperate 
with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  this  purpose,  early  in  March,  1864,  he  as- 
sembled at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  the  iron- 
clads Eastport,  Essex,  Benton,  Lafayette,  Choctaw, 
Cliillicothe,  Ozark,  Louisville,  Carondelet,  Pittsburgh, 
Mound  City,  Osage,  Neosho,  and  the  light-draught 
gun-boats  Ouachita,  Lexington,  Fort  Hindman, 
Cricket,  Gazelle,  Juliet,  and  Black  Hawk,  bearing 
the  admiral's  flag. 

This  was  the  most  formidable  force  that  had  ever 
been  collected  in  the  western  waters.  It  was  under 
a  courageous  and  able  commander,  full  of  energy 
and  fertile  in  resources,  and  was  manned  by  officers 
and  men  who,  from  a  long  series  of  conflicts  on  the 
Mississippi,  had  become  veterans  in  river  warfare. 
With  a  powerful  army,  reenf orced  by  ten  thousand 
of  Sherman's  old  soldiers  under  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  the  navy  felt  there  would  be  but  few 
laurels  left  for  them  to  win,  and  little  did  it  dream 
of  the  dangers,  hardships,  and  possible  loss  of  a 
portion  of  this  splendid  squadron  that  the  future 
had  in  store  for  it,  owing  to  the  treacherous  nature 
of  this  crooked,  narrow,  and  turbid  stream,  whose 
high  banks  furnished  the  most  favorable  positions 
for  artillery  and  for  the  deadly  sharp-shooter. 
That  the  naval  portion  did  not  meet  with  greater 
loss  of  life  is  owing  to  the  skill,  derived  from  long 
experience,  with  which  the  officers  prepared  and 
fought  their  vessels. 

The  active  cooperation  of  the  navy  was  depend- 
ent to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  usual  spring 
rise  ;  but  this  year  the  rise  did  not  come,  and  the 
movements  of  the  army,  which  forced  the  navy  to 
risk  its  vessels  in  insufficient  depths  of  water,  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties it  had  to  contend  with.  Had  the  river  been 
bank-full  no  force  that  the  Confederates  could  have 
controlled  could  have  stood  for  a  moment  against 
the  fleet ;  its  movement  to  Shreveport  would  have 
been  but  a  holiday  excursion.  But  against  nature 
it  could  not  contend,  and  the  very  low  stage  of 
water  soon  reduced  the  active  squadron  to  three 
iron-clads  and  a  half-dozen  light-draughts. 


On  the  1 2th  of  March  the  fleet  and  transports 
moved  up  the  Red  River.  The  greater  part  turned 
off  at  the  Atchafalaya  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Smith's  force  at  Simsport ;  from  which  point  they 
were  to  march  by  land  to  Alexandria,  where  the 
junction  with  Banks's  army  was  to  be  made.  The 
Eastport  (Lieutenant-Commander  S.  L.  Phelps), 
Osage  (Lieutenant-Commander  T.  O.  Selfridge), 
Fort  Hindman  (Acting-Master  John  Pearce),  and 
Cricket  (Lieutenant  H.  H.  Gorringe)  were  ordered 
to  go  ahead  and  clear  the  obstructions  that  were 
known  to  exist  below  Fort  De  Russy,  a  strong 
fortification  constructed  by  the  Confederates  ear- 
lier in  the  war,  recently  strengthened,  and  now 
armed  with  heavy  guns  in  casemates  protected 
with  railroad  iron. )  These  obstructions  were 
reached  March  14th,  and  were  found  to  consist 
of  a  row  of  piles  across  the  river,  supported  by  a 
second  row  bolted  to  the  first ;  a  forest  of  trees 
had  been  cut  and  floated  against  them,  with  their 
branches  interlaced  with  the  piles.  It  was  slow 
work  clearing  a  passage,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  current  and  to  the  raft  of  logs  and  the  snags 
above  the  piling,  so  that  a  day  was  consumed  ;  and 
before  the  squadron  had  finally  pushed  through 
and  had  arrived  in  proximity  to  the  fort  the  guns 
of  the  Union  forces  were  heard,  so  that  for  fear  of 
injury  to  them  the  fleet  could  only  fire  a  few  rounds 
at  the  water-battery. 

The  capture  of  Fort  De  Russy  was  a  most  gallant 
feat,  General  Mower  actually  riding  into  the  fort 
at  the  head  of  his  attacking  column.  Porter's  or- 
ders to  Phelps  to  push  ahead  were  delayed  by  the 
dispatch  vessel  getting  entangled  in  the  obstruc- 
tions, or  else  we  should  have  captured  the  Confed- 
erate transports,  which  were  just  out  of  sight  as  we 
reached  Alexandria,  about  ten  miles  above  the  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  March  16th  nine  gun-boats 
had  arrived.  I  was  directed,  with  180  men  from 
the  fleet,  to  occupy  the  town  until  the  arrival  of 
the  land  forces  under  General  A.  J.  Smith.  It  lad 
been  agreed  that  General  Banks  should  be  at 
Alexandria  by  March  17th,  but  the  cavalry  did 
not  arrive  till  the  19th,  and  his  whole  force  was 
not  assembled  till  the  26th.    [See  p.  350.] 

On  March  29th  fourteen  of  the  squadron  left 
Alexandria  for  the  upper  river,  the  Eastport  and 


I  Fort  De  Russy  was  captured  by  the  navy  iu  the  first  movement  up  the  Red  River  in  May,  1863,  but  was 
afterward  abandoned  when  the  army  marched  to  Port  Hudson  (see  Vol.  III.,  p.  592).— Editors. 
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Osage  being  in  the  advance  ;  thus  fourteen  days  of 
precious  time  had  been  lost,  allowing  the  Confed- 
erates to  concentrate  their  forces  for  the  defense  of 
Shreveport,  our  objective  point.  As  we  advanced 
the  enemy's  scouts  set  fire  to  all  the  cotton  within 
ten  miles  of  the  river-bank.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  it  were  destroyed,  and  so  dense  was  the 
smoke  that  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  appeared  as 
though  seen  through  a  smoked  glass.  One  Sunday 
morning  a  man  was  seen  waving  a  white  handker- 
chief in  front  of  a  handsome  dwelling.  Captain 
Phelps  and  myself  stopped  and  went  ashore  to  in- 
quire the  reason.  He  told  us  his  name  was  Col- 
houn  ;  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Captain  Colhoun  of 
the  United  States  navy ;  that,  being  over  age,  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict,  but  had  remained 
at  home  cultivating  his  plantation.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  told  us  that  that  night  his  cotton  pile, 
of  5000  bales,  had  been  set  on  Are,  and  his  gin- 
house,  costing  $30,000,  destroyed.  He  was  a  rich 
man  the  night  before,  and  the  morning  found  him 
penniless.  A  bale  of  cotton  was  worth  at  that  time 
$400  in  New  Orleans,  so  that  he  had  lost  at  a  single 
blow  $2,000,000.  He  was  but  one  of  many  in- 
nocent persons  who  suffered  the  loss  of  all  their 
property  through  this  indiscriminate  destruction. 
[See  p.  372.] 

Our  supply  of  coals  having  given  out,  we  were  de- 
pendeutupon  fencerails  for  fuel.  Two  hours  before 
sunset  the  fleet  and  transports  would  tie  up  to  the 
bank,  and  whole  crews  and  companies  of  soldiers 
would  range  over  the  country,  each  man  loading 
himself  with  two  rails,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  country  would  be  denuded  of  fences  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  So  dependent  were  we  upon 
these  rails  for  fuel  that  it  was  a  saying  among 
the  Confederates  that  they  should  have  destroyed 
the  fences  and  not  the  cotton.  Had  they  done  so, 
our  progress  would  have  been  much  slower.  As  it 
was,  it  proved  a  laborious  task  for  the  crews  of 
the  gun-boats  to  cut  up  these  cotton-wood  rails  in 
lengths  to  fit  the  furnaces,  which  were  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  transports. 

On  April  3d,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J. 
P.  Couthouy,  commanding  the  iron-clad  Chillicothe, 
was  shot  by  a  guerrilla  a  few  miles  above  Grand 
Ecore.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and  his  loss  was 
much  lamented  in  the  squadron. 

April  7th,  Admiral  Porter,  on  the  Cricket,  bear- 
ing his  flag,  left  Grand  Ecore  for  Shreveport,  ac- 
companied by  the  Osage,  Neosho,  Fort  Hindman, 
Lexington,  and  Chillicothe,  convoying  twenty  trans- 
ports, containing  General  Kilby  Smith's  division 
of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  ;  a  rendezvous  being 
agreed  upon  with  the  army  within  three  days  at 
Springfield  Landing,  110  miles  by  the  river  below 
Shreveport.  The  river  was  stationary,  at  a  lower 
stage  than  usual  at  this  season,  and  there  was 
barely  water  to  float  the  gun-boats. 

April  10th,  the  fleet,  as  agreed  upon,  arrived  at 
Springfield  Landing,  about  30  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  its  destination,  meeting  with  no  obstruc- 

3>  This  steamer  was  sunk,  as  stated  in  the  text,  on  the 
5th  of  April  by  Captain  James  McCloskey,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Generals  E.  K.  Smith  and  Taylor.  After 
the  return  of  the  fleet  to  Grand  Ecore,  the  obstruction 


tion  beyond  the  usual  amount  of  bushwhacking. 
Here  the  channel  was  found  obstructed  by  the 
sinking  of  a  largo  steamboat,  the  A<  ir  Falls  City,  & 
across  the  channel,  both  ends  resting  upon  the 
banks.  Of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  battles  of 
Sabine  Cross-roads  and  Pleasant  Hill,  April  8th 
and  9th,  the  fleet  were  entirely  ignorant  until  a 
courier  reached  Admiral  Porter  from  General 
Banks  stating  that  the  army  was  falling  back 
upon  Grand  Ecore. 

Signal  was  made  for  commanding  officers  to  re- 
pair on  board  the  flag-ship,  when  the  repulse  and 
retreat  of  the  army  was  first  made  known  to  them. 
It  was  announced  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  fleet  to  go  back.  The  gun-boats  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  transports,  and  my  vessel, 
the  Osage,  was  directed  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  return  of  the  fleet  was  fraught  with  peril : 
The  Confederates,  being  relieved  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  army,  were  now  free  to  attack  us  at  any 
point  of  the  river.  There  were  but  half-a-dozen 
gun-boats  to  defend  the  long  line,  two  of  which 
were  light-draughts,  known  as  "tin-clads,"  from 
the  lightness  of  their  defensive  armor,  which  was 
only  bullet-proof.  The  river  was  falling  ;  its  nar- 
rowness and  its  high  banks  afforded  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  harassing  attacks,  and  the 
bends  of  the  river  were  so  short  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  they  were  rounded  by  vessels 
of  the  Osage  type.  Steaming  with  the  current,  the 
Osage  was  almost  unmanageable,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  12th  the  transport  Black  Hawk  |  was 
lashed  to  her  starboard  quarter,  and  thus  the  descent 
was  successfully  made  till  about  2  p.  m.,  when  the 
Osage  ran  hard  aground  opposite  Blair's  Plan- 
tation, or  Pleasant  Hill  Landing,  the  bows  down 
stream  and  the  starboard  broadside  bearing  on 
the  right  bank.  While  endeavoring  to  float  her, 
the  pilot  of  the  Black  Hawk  reported  a  large  force 
gathering  in  the  woods  some  three  miles  off 
dressed  in  Federal  uniforms.  I  ascended  to  the 
pilot-house,  and  scanning  them  carefully  made  sure 
they  were  Confederates,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected Lieutenant  Bache  of  the  Lexington  to  go  be- 
low and  open  an  enfilading  fire  upon  them.  Every 
preparation  being  made,  the  attack  was  quietly 
awaited.  The  battery  unlimbered  near  the  Lexing- 
ton, but  a  caisson  being  blown  up  they  quickly  with- 
drew. The  enemy  came  up  in  column  of  regiments, 
and,  protected  by  the  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
banks,  opened  a  terrific  musketry  fire,  and  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards.  Shell- 
firing  under  the  circumstances  w-as  almost  useless. 
The  great  guns  of  the  Osage  were  loaded  with  grape 
and  canister,  and,  when  these  were  exhausted, 
with  shrapnel  having  fuses  cut  to  one  second.  Our 
fire  was  reserved  till  the  heads  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  just  above  the  bank,  when  both  guns  were 
fired.  Everything  that  was  made  of  wood  on 
the  Osage  and  Black  Hawk  was  pierced  with  bul- 
lets. Upon  the  iron  shield  in  the  pilot-house  of 
the  latter  were  the  marks  of  sixty  bullets,  a  proof 

bad  to  be  removed  before  the  Confederates  could  re- 
cover the  use  of  the  river. —  Editors. 

J.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  naval  steamer  of  the 
same  name,  which  remained  at  Alexandria. —  Editors. 
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of  the  hotness  of  the  fire.  This  unequal  contest 
could  not  continue  long,  and  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  enemy  retreated  with  a  loss  of  over  four 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  as  afterward  ascer- 
tained. Among  the  former  was  General  Thomas 
Green,  their  foremost  partisan  fighter  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  ])  The  Osage  sustained  a  loss  of  seven 
wounded.  Company  A  of  the  90th  Illinois  were  on 
board  and  behaved  most  gallantly. 

The  Confederates  did  not  again  molest  the  fleet 
until  the  25th  of  April,  when  they  attacked  Admiral 
Porter  in  the  light-draught  gunboat  Cricket.  At 
this  late  period  the  low.  condition  of  the  river  had 
forced  him  to  send  the  Osage  and  Neosho  down  the 
river,  or  the  rebels  would  have  suffered  as  severely 
as  at  Blair's  Plantation. 

The  15th  of  April  found  the  squadron  with  its 
fleet  of  transports  safe  back  at  Grand  Ecore,  not 
much  the  worse  for  their  encounters  with  the 
enemy  and  the  snags  and  sand  bars  of  the  river. 
Admiral  Porter  was  called  to  Alexandria  by  the 
affairs  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  leaving  the 
Osage  and  Lexington  at  Grand  Ecore.  The  larger 
iron-clads  had  with  great  difficulty  been  forced 
over  the  bar  below  Grand  Ecore  and  sent  on 
toward  Alexandria,  whither  the  Osage  and  Lexing- 
ton followed  them. 

The  East-port  (Lieutenant-Commander  Phelps), 
the  largest  of  our  iron-clads,  which  had  joined  the 
squadron  for  the  first  time  on  this  expedition,  un- 
fortunately struck  a  torpedo  eight  miles  below 
Grand  Ecore,  and  her  bottom  was  so  badly  injured 

\  Of  this  action  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  "  Naval  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War,"  writes  as  follows:  "  Selfridge 
conducted  this  affair  in  the  handsomest  manner,  inflict- 
ing such  a  punishment  on  the  enemy  that  their  infantry 
gave  no  more  trouble,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  fighting  with  muskets  against  iron-clads  did  not 
pay.   To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  men  inflicted  upon 


that  she  sank.  Captain  Phelps  was  very  proud  of 
his  ship,  and  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  save  her. 
After  the  most  untiring  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
bulkheading  the  leak,  and,  assisted  by  two  steam- 
pump  boats  which  the  admiral  had  brought  to 
his  assistance,  succeeded  in  getting  her  some 
forty  miles  down  the  river.  Here  she  grounded 
again,  but  after  strenuous  efforts,  assisted  by  the 
admiral,  who  remained  behind,  she  was  floated, 
but  after  proceeding  a  few  miles  again  grounded 
on  a  pile  of  snags.  From  the  21st  to  the  25th  of 
April  Captain  Phelps,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
competent  commanders  in  the  squadron,  had 
worked  day  and  night  with  his  officers  and  crew  to 
save  his  ship,  but  the  retreat  of  the  army  had  left 
the  banks  of  the  river  unprotected  [see  p.  35,7],  and 
the  low  stage  of  water  had  compelled  the  admiral 
to  send  his  squadron  to  Alexandria.  There  was 
no  longer  a  chance  to  save  the  Eastport,  and  he 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  blow  her  up.  Hardly 
had  this  been  done  when  the  little  squadron  was 
attacked  by  a  large  force  of  infantry,  which  was 
quickly  driven  off.  It  was  evident  that  serious  work 
was  ahead.  The  squadron  now  consisted  of  the 
light-draught  gun-boats  Cricket  (flag-ship),  Juliet, 
and  Fort  Hindman.  They  had  proceeded  some 
twenty  miles  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  them 
with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  Nineteen  shells 
went  crashing  through  the  Cricket,  and  during  the 
five  minutes  she  was  under  fire  she  was  struck 
thirty-eight  times  and  lost  twelve  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  fifty,  one-third  of 

the  enemy,  the  Osage  had  killed  the  best  officer  the  Con- 
federates had  in  this  quarter,  who,  judging  from  his 
energy  on  this  occasion,  would  have  given  no  end  of 
trouble  had  he  lived.  Lieutenant  [George  M.]  Bache 
managed  the  Lexington  beautifully  and  did  great  execu- 
tion with  his  guns,  though  less  exposed  to  the  infantry 
fire  than  the  Osage."—  Editors. 
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whom  were  negroes.  The  escape  of  the  Cricket 
was  almost  miraculous,  and  was  largely  owing  to 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  the  admiral.  \  The  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron  turned  up  stream,  except 
the  two  pump-boats,  Champion  No.  3  and  No.  5, 
which  being  unarmed  were  destroyed. 

Captain  Phelps  concluded  to  wait  till  the  next 
day  to  run  the  batteries,  which  was  success- 
fully accomplished  under  a  heavy  fire,  the  Juliet 
sustaining  a  loss  of  15  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Fort  Hindman  7. 

April  27th  found  the  fleet  once  more  assembled 
at  Alexandria.  During  all  this  hazardous  and 
harassing  return  from  Springfield  Landing  there 
had  been  no  instance  in  which  the  navy  had  with- 
held support  from  the  army  when  called  upon ;  of 
which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  that  every 
transport  returned  safely,  though  by  delaying  the 
return  to  the  last  possible  moment  the  safety  of 
the  fleet  was  jeopardized,  and  the  Eastporl  and  the 
two  pump-boats  were  lost. 

Twelve  of  the  squadron  were  now  assembled 
above  the  falls,  the  rocks  of  which  were  bare,  while 
the  channel  between  them  was  hardly  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  No  spring  rise  had 
come,  and  General  Banks  with  the  army  was 
anxious  to  leave  Alexandria  and  the  region  where 
no  laurels  had  been  gained.  What  should  be  done 
with  the  squadron  stopped  by  this  seemingly  im- 
passable barrier,  the  falls  of  the  Red  River  ?  At 
this  critical  moment  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph 
Bailey,  chief  engineer  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  came  forward  with  the  proposition  to  con- 
struct a  dam  at  the  falls.  It  seemed  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  accomplish  what  had  before  been 
attempted  without  success  in  more  peaceful  times ; 
but  it  was  only  necessary  to  propose  the  plan  for 
both  army  and  navy  to  enter  into  the  scheme  with 
characteristic  American  energy.^  While  the  work 
was  in  progress,  the  side  armor  was  stripped  from 
the  larger  iron-clads,  taken  up  the  river  after  night- 
fall, and  dropped  in  a  deep  hole,  while  the  lighter 
guns,  32-pounders,  some  dozen  altogether,  were 
put  ashore.  In  about  ten  days  the  unique  and 
Herculean  work  was  completed.  All  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  gallant  men  of  the  army,  who  for  eight 
days  worked  good-humoredly  in  water,  and  exposed 
to  a  hot  sun. 

The  current  was  now  rushing  through  the  gap 
in  the  dam  at  a  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and 
yet  upon  the  falls  there  lacked  a  foot  of  water  to 
float  the  larger  boats.  To  close  the  gate,  two 
strong  loaded  coal-barges  were  shipped  into  it, 
secured  by  lines  from  the  banks.    After  all  but 

\  When  the  pilot  was  wounded,  Admiral  Porter 
piloted  the  vessel  himself.  See  Mahan's  "  The  Gulf  and 
Inland  Waters,"  p.  201.— Editors. 

The  destruction  of  the  Eastport  and  the  action  of  the 
Cricket  occurred  on  the  26th.  While  the  Cricket  was 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Confederate  position,  the 
pump-boat  Champion  No.  3  received  a  shot  in  her  boiler, 
causing  it  to  explode.  The  captain,  Stewart,  three  en- 
gineers, and  all  the  crew,  composed  of  some  200  negroes, 
were  scalded  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  15.  The 
Champion  No.  5  retreated  with  the  Hindman  and  Juliet, 
above  the  Confederate  battery,  and  on  the  27th  at- 
tempted to  make  the  passage  down  in  their  company. 


the  largest  vessels  had  descended  safely  over  the 
falls,  it  seemed  assured  that  the  morning  would 
show  enough  water  to  float  the  whole  squadron 
over.  But  during  the  night  the  lines  parted,  and  the 
barges  were  swept  away  and  struck  a  ledge  of 
rocks  below  the  dam  and  bilged.  What  then  seemed 
a  great  misfortune,  however,  proved  our  salvation, 
for  the  Lexington,  the  first  gun-boat  to  go  through, 
though  carried  against  this  very  ledge  and  striking 
the  sides  of  the  barges,  caromed  off  down  stream, 
when,  but  for  them,  she  would  doubtless  have 
been  sunk,  most  seriously  obstructing  the  channel 
agaiust  the  passage  of  the  others. &  Colonel  Bailey, 
as  a  next  resource,  proceeded  to  construct  below 
the  upper  falls  wing  dams  from  each  bank,  by 
which  a  further  rise  of  a  few  inches  was  obtained. 
Hawsers  were  run  out  from  the  gun-boats  to  the 
shore,  and  these  manned  by  a  brigade,  and  the 
united  force  of  three  thousand  men,  enlivened 
with  a  band  of  music,  dragged  them  over  the  bot- 
tom till  they  floated  in  the  deeper  water  below, 
and  both  army  and  navy  breathed  more  freely  in 
this  rescue  of  the  squadron  upon  seeing  them 
anchored  in  the  stream  below  Alexandria.  On 
the  morning  of  May  13th  I  was  dispatched  to  the 
upper  falls  to  destroy  the  32-pounders  left  behind, 
the  army  having  already  begun  its  march  for  the 
Mississippi.  Just  as  the  last  one  was  blown  to 
pieces,  a  rebel  cavalry  regiment  galloped  down 
the  road  and  fired  a  volley  which  happily  did  no 
damage,  and  before  it  could  be  repeated  the 
swift  current  had  carried  the  boat  out  of  their 
range. 

During  the  building  of  the  dam  a  gallant  but  dis- 
astrous action  took  place  between  the  small  light- 
draught  gun-boats  Signal  (Acting- Master  Morgan) 
and  Covington  (Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Lord), 
at  Dunn's  Bayou,  below  Alexandria,  while  convoy- 
ing the  Warner,  a  quartermaster's  boat,  down  the 
river.  The  rebels,  having  passed  round  the  rear  of 
our  forces  at  Alexandria  with  six  thousand  men 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  established 
themselves  on  the  river  and  opened  on  the  Warner 
when  she  came  in  sight.  The  gun-boats  rounded  to 
immediately  and  opened  the  fight,  but  the  fire  was 
so  severe  that  the  steam-pipes  were  cut  and  the 
boilers  perforated.  Though  virtually  disabled, 
they  continued  this  unequal  contest  for  five  hours, 
when  Lieutenant  Lord  landed  his  crew  and  set 
fire  to  his  vessel.  The  Signal  had  too  many 
wounded  to  permit  her  commander  to  pursue  a  like 
course,  and  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who,  after  removing  the  guns,  sunk  her  in  the 
river  as  an  obstruction. 

Unable  to  get  by,  she  was  guided  to  the  opposite  bank 
by  her  pilot,  Maitland,  who  remained  at  the  wheel  after 
having  received  eight  wounds.  The  boat  finally  sank, 
and  most  of  the  crew  were  captured. —  Editors. 

I  For  a  description  of  the  dam,  see  p.  359. —  Editors. 

J  The  Osage,  Neosho,  and  Fort  Hindman  passed  the 
falls  on  the  8th,  the  other  vessels  remaining  above;  On 
the  9th,  after  the  barges  had  been  carried  away,  and  thus 
had  opened  the  break  in  the  dam,  these  three  gun-boats 
and  the  Lexington  passed  through  the  opening.  The  ves- 
sels remaining  above,  which  passed  through  on  the  11th 
and  12th,  were  the  Carondelet,  Louisville,  Mound  City, 
Pittsburgh,  Ozark,  Chillicothe,  and  two  tugs.— Editors. 
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Of  this  action,  Admiral  Porter  writes : 
"The  brave  men  in  their  light- vessels,  only  musket- 
proof,  defended  them  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  many 
of  the  actions  heralded  to  the  world  during  the  late  war 
were  much  less  worthy  of  notice  than  this  contest  be- 
tween two  little  gun-boats  and  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, most  of  which  had  been  captured  from  the  army 
at  Pleasant  Hill  [meaning  Sabine  Cross-roads]." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  squadron  and  transports 
reached  the  Mississippi.   And  thus  ended  the  Eed 


River  expedition,  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
and  disastrous  that  had  to  be  recorded  during  the 
war.  The  vessels  lost  were  the  Eastport,  sunk  by 
a  torpedo ;  the  two  pump-boats,  Champion  No.  3 
and  No.  5,  and  the  small  gun-boats  Covington  and 
Signal.  The  total  casualties  of  the  navy  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  were  about  120,  exclusive 
of  the  crews  of  the  pump-boats,  which  lost  upward 
of  200. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOTILLA  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION. 
Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  commanding. 


Iron-clads.—  Essex,  Com.  Robert  Townsend,  2  100- 
pouuder  Parrotts,  6  9-inch,  4  12-pouiider  howitzers. 
Benton,  Lieut.-Coin.  James  A.  Greer,  2  100-pounder  Par- 
rotts, 8  9-inch,  2  50-pounder  Dahlgren  rifles,  4  32- 
pounders.  Lafayette,  Lieut.-Com.  J.  P.  Foster,  2  11- 
inch,  2  9-inch,  2  100-pounder  Parrotts,  2  24-pounder 
howitzers,  2  12-pounder  howitzers.  Choctaw.  Lieut.- 
Com.  P.  M.  Ramsay,  1  100-pounder  Parrott,  3  9-inch, 
2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  2  12-pounder  howitzers.  ChiU 
licolhe,  Act.  V.  Lieut.  Joseph  P.  Couthouy,  Lieut.- 
Com.  Watson  Smith  (temporarily),  2  11-inch,  1  12- 
pounder.  Ozark,  Act.  V.  Lieut.  George  W.  Brown, 
2  11-inch,  1  12-pounder  rifled  howitzer.  Louisville, 
Lieut.-Com.  E.  K.  Owen,  1 100-pounder  Parrott,  4  9-inch, 
2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  4  32-pounders.  Carondelel, 
Lieut.-Com.  J.  G.  Mitchell,  2  100-pounder  Parrotts,  3 
9-inch,  4  8-inch,  1  50-pounder  rifle,  1  30-pounder  rifle. 
Eastport,  Lieut.-Com.  S.  L.  Phelps,  2  100-pounder  Par- 
rotts, 4  9-inch,  2  50-pounder  Dahlgren  rifles,  l'ittsburgh. 
Act.  V.  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hoel,  4  9-inch,  1  100-pounder  Par- 
rott, 2  30-pounder  Parrotts.  Mound  City,  Act.  V.  Lieut. 
A.  R.  Langthorne,  1  100-pounder  Parrott,  4  9-inch,  3 
8-inch,  1 50-pounder  rifle,  1 30-pounder  rifle,  2  32-pounders. 
Osage,  Lieut.-Com.  T.  O.  Selfridge,  2  11-inch,  1  12-pounder 


howitzer.  Neosho,  Act.  V.  Lieut.  Samuel  Howard,  2  11- 
iuch,  2  12-pounder  howitzers. 

Tin-clads. —  Cricket,  Acting  Master  H.  H.  Gorriuge, 
2  20-pouuder  Parrotts,  4  24-pounder  howitzers,  1  12- 
pounder  howitzer.  Gazelle,  Acting  Master  Charles 
Thatcher,  6  12-pounder  rifled  howitzers.  Signal,  Act.  V. 
Lieutenant  E.  Morgan,  4  24-pounder  8.  B.  howitzers, 
2  12-pounder  rifled  howitzers,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts. 
Juliet,  Acting  Master  J.  S.  Watson,  6  24-pounder  S.  B. 
howitzers. 

Other  Vessels.—  Lexington,  Lieut.  George  M.  Bache, 
4  8-inch,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  1  32-pounder.  Black 
Hawk  (flag-ship),  Lieut.-Com.  K.  R.  Breese,  2  30-pounder 
Parrotts,  8  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  2 12-pounder  rifled 
howitzers,  1 12-pounder  S.  B.  howitzer,  2  Union  repeating 
guns,  1  Parmenter  battery  gun.  Benefit  (naval  trans- 
port), Lieut.-Com.  S.  W.  Terry.  Covington,  Act.  V.Lieut. 
George  P.  Lord,  4  24-pounder  howitzers,  1  12-pounder 
howitzer,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  2  50-pounder  Dahlgren 
rifles.  Ouachita,  Lieut.-Com.  Byron  Wilson,  5  30-pounder 
Parrotts,  18  24-pounder  S.  B.  howitzers,  15  12-pounder 
S.  B.  howitzers,  1  12-pounder  rifled  howitzer.  Fort 
Hindman,  Act.  V.  Lieut.  John  Pearce,  6  8-inch,  1  12- 
pounder  howitzer. 


ON  THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER   HOSPITAL- BO  AT   "  D.  A.  JANUARY."      FROM   A   WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  CAMPAIGN. J 

THE  UNION  ARMY.—  Major-General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 


Headquarters  Troops  (Guard):  A  and  B,  Capt.  Richard 
W.  Francis.   (Escort/:  O,  Capt.  Frank  Sayles. 

THIRTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS  (detachment),  Brig.- 
Gen.  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom  (w),  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  A. 
Cameron. 

third  division,  Brig.-Gon.  Robert  A.  Cameron. 

First  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  Aaron  M.  Flory  :  46th  Ind., 
Oapt.  William  M.  Do  Hart;  29th  Wis.,  Maj.  Bradford  Han- 
cock. Second  Brigade,  Col.  William  H.  Raynor :  24th 
Iowa,  Maj.  Edward  Wright  ;  28th  Iowa,  Col.  John  Cou- 
ncil;  56th  Ohio,  Capt.  Maschil  Manring.  Artillery :  A,  1st 
Mo.,  Lieut.  ElishaCole;  2d  Ohio,  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Harper. 
FOURTH  DIVISION,  Col.  William  J.  Landrail). 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Frank  Emerson  (w  and  c) :  77th 
111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Lysander  R.  Webb;  67th  Ind.  (non-vet- 
erans of  60th  Ind.  attached),  M;ij.  Francis  A.  Sears ;  19th 
Ky.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Cowan;  23d  Wis.,  Maj.  Joseph  E. 
Greene.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  W.  Vance  (k) : 
97th  111.,  Col.  Friend  S.  Rutherford;  130th  111.,  Maj.  John 
B.  Reid ;  48th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  W.  Lindsey ;  83d 
Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Baldwin  ;  96th  Ohio,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Albert  H.  Brown.  Artillery:  Chicago  (111.)  Mer- 
cantile Battery,  Capt.  Patrick  H.  White  (chief  of  artil- 
lery detachment  Thirteenth  Army  Corps),  Lieut. 
Piuckney  S.  Cone ;  1st  Ind.,  Capt.  Martin  Klauss. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS 
(detachment  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee),  Brig'.- 
Gen.  Andrew  J.  Smith. 

SIXTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS. 
first  and  third  divisions,  Brig.-Gen.  Jos.  A.  Mower. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Second  Brigade,  Col.  Lucius  F.  Hubbard:  47th  HI.,  Col. 
John  D.  McClure ;  5th  Minn.,  Maj.  John  C.  Becut;  8th 
Wis.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  W.  Jefferson.  Third  Brigade,  Col. 
Sylvester  G.  Hill:  35th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  William  B. 
Keeler;  33d  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H.  Heath. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  F.  Lynch:  58th  HI.,  Maj. 
Thomas  Newlan;  119th  111.,  Col.  Thomas  J.  Kinney; 
89th  Ind.,  Col.  Charles  D.  Murray.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
William  T.  Shaw  :  14th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  H.  New- 
bold  ;  27th  Iowa,  Col.  James  I.  Gilbert ;  32d  Iowa,  Col. 
John  Scott ;  24th  Mo.  (non-veterans  of  21st  Mo.  at- 
tached), Maj.  Robert  W.  Fyan.  Third  Brigade,  Col. 
Risdon  M.  Moore :  49th  111.,  Maj.  Thomas  W.  Morgan ; 
117th  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Jonathan  Merriam;  178th  N.  Y., 
Col.  Edward  Wehler.  Artillery :  3d  Ind.,  Capt.  James 
M.  Cockefair;  9th  Ind.,  Capt.  George  R.  Brown. 

SEVENTEENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  Kilby 
Smith. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Jonathan  B.  Moore  :  41st  111.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  H.  Nale ;  3d  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Tullis ;  33d 
Wis.,  Maj.  Horatio  H.  Virgin.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  Ly- 
man M.  Ward  :  81st  111.,  Col.  Andrew  W.  Rogers ;  95th  111., 
Col.  Thos.  W.  Humphrey  ;  14th  Wis.,  Capt.  C.  M.  G.  Mans- 
field. Artillery :  M,  1st  Mo.,  Lieut.  John  H.  Tieraeyer. 

NINETEENTH  ARMY  CORPS,  Maj.-Gen.  William  B. 
Franklin  %  (w),  Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Emory. 
first  division,  Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Emory,  Brig.- 
Gen.  J.  WT.  McMillan. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  William  Dwight,  Jr.,  Col. 
Geo.  L.  Beal:  29th  Me.,  Col.  George  L.  Beal;  114th  N. 
Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  B.  Morse ;  116thN.  Y.,  Col.  George 
M.  Love ;  153d  N.  Y.,  Col.  Edwin  P.  Davis  ;  161st  N.  Y., 
Lieut.-Col.  William  B.  Kinsey.  Second  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Gen.  James  W.  McMillan :  13th  Me.,  Col.  Henry  Rust, 
Jr. ;  15th  Me.,  Col.  Isaac  Dyer;  160th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  B.  Van  Petten ;  47th  Pa.,  Col.  Tilghman  H.  Good. 
Third  Brigade,  Col.  Le  wis  Benedict  (k),  Col.  Francis  Fes- 
senden  (w) :  30th  Me.,  Col.  Francis  Fessenden,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard;  162d N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Justus 
W.  Blanckard ;  165th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Gouverneur  Carr ; 


173d  N.  Y.,  Col.  Lewis  M.  Peck.  Artillery,  Capt.  George 
T.  Hebard  :  25th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.  Irving  D.  Soutiworth  ;  L, 
1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Franck  E.  Taylor;  1st  Vt.,  Capt.  George 
T.  Hebard. 

second  division,  Brig. -Gen.  Cuvier  Grover. 

First  Brigade,  |  Brig.-Gen.  F.  S.  Nickerson.  Second 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Birge,]>  Col.  Edward  L. 
Molineux :  13th  Conn.,  Col.  Charles  D.  Blinn ;  1st  La., 
Col.  William  O.  Fiske;  90th  N.  Y.  (3  co's),  Maj.  John  ( I. 
Smart;  159th  N.  Y.,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  L.  Gaul.#  Third 
Brigade,  Col.  Jacob  Sharpe :  38th  Mass.,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  P.  Richardson ;  128th  N.  Y.,  Col.  James  Smith ; 
156th  N.  Y.,  Capt.  James  J.  Hoyt;  175th  N.  Y.  (batt'n), 
Capt.  Charles  McCarthey.  Artillery,  Capt.  George  W. 
Fox:  7th  Mass.,  Capt.  Newman  W.  Storer;  26th  N.  Y., 
Capt.  George  W.  Fox ;  F,  1st  U.  S.,  Lieut.  Hardman  P. 
Norris;  C,  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut  John  I.  Rodgers.  Cavalry: 
3d  Md.,  Col.  C.  Carroll  Tevis. 

artillery  reserve,  Capt.  Henry  W.  Closson  (chief  of 
corps  artillery) :  1st  Del.,  Capt.  Benjamin  Nields ;  D,  1st 
Ind.  Heavy,  Capt.  William  S.  Hinkie. 
cavalry  division,  Brig.-Geu.  Albert  L.  Lee,  Brig.-Gen. 
Richard  Arnold. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Thomas  J.  Lucas :  16th  Ind. 
(mounted  iuf'y),  Lieut.-Col.  James  H.  Redfleld;  2d  La 
(mounted inf'y),  Maj.  Alfred  Hodsdon;  6th  Mo.  (Howit- 
zer battery  under  Capt.  Herbert  H.  Rottaken,  attached), 
Capt.  Sidney  A.  Breeso;  14th  N.  Y.,  Maj.  Abraham 
Bassford.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Harai  Robinson  :  87th  111. 
(mounted  iuf'y),  Lieut.-Col.  John  M.  Crebs;  1st  La., 
Maj.  Algernon  S.  Badger.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  Nathan 
A.  M.  Dudley:  2d  111.,  Maj.  Benjamin  F.  Marsh,  Jr.;  3d 
Mass.,  Lieut.-Col.  Lorenzo  D.  Sargent;  31st  Mass. 
(mounted  inf'y),  Capt.  Elbert  H.  Fordhain ;  8th  N.  H. 
(mounted  inf'y),  Lieut.-Col.  George  A.  Flanders.  Fifth 
Brigade,  Col.  Oliver  P.  Gooding:  2d  N.  Y.  Veteran,  Col. 
Morgan  H.  Chrysler;  18th  N.  Y.,  Col.  James  J.  Byrne; 
3d  R.I.  (detachment).  Maj.  George  R.  Davis.  Artillery  : 
2d  Mass.,  Capt.  Ormand  F.  Nims;  G,  5th  U.  S.,  Lieut. 
Jacob  B.  Rawles. 

CORPS  D'AFRIQUE. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  William  H.  Dickey:  1st  Infantry 
(73d  U.  S.  C.  T.),  Maj.  Hiram  E.  Perkins;  3d  Infantry 
(75th  U.  8.  C.  T.),  Col.  Henry  W.  Fuller;  12th  Infantry 
(84th  U.  S.  C.  T.),  Capt.  James  H.  Corrin ;  22d  Infantry 
(92d  U.  S.  C.  T.),  Col.  Henry  N.  Frisbie. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  (p.  21,  Vol.  II.),  General  Banks  says: 

"  We  started  with  the  idea  that  we  were  to  have  a  concen- 
trated command  of  at  least  35,000  to 40,000  men,  when  in  fact 
we  had  less  than  20,000,  and  but  little  more  than  15,000 
for  actual  battle  with  the  enemy." 

The  returns  for  March  31st,  1864,  however,  show  a  total 
present  for  duty  of  31,303  officers  and  men,  viz. :  Head- 
quarters, 67 ;  Engineers,  721 ;  13th  Corps,  4773 ;  19th 
Corps,  10,619;  Corps  d'Afrique,  1535;  Cavalry,  4653,— 
total  Army  of  the  Gulf,  22,368;  detachment  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  8935,— grand  total,  31,303.  Deducting  Grover's 
division  left  at  Alexandria  (3846),  and  Kilby  •  Smith's 
division,  which  moved  with  the  fleet  (1721),  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  marching  column  consisted  on  the  31st  of 
March  of  25,736  officers  and  men  of  all  arms. 

In  his  official  report  Banks  says  : 

"Iu  these  operations  (up  to  April  26th),  in  which  my  own 
command  had  marched  by  land  nearly  400  miles,  the  total 
loss  sustained  was  3980  men,  of  whom  289  were  killed,  1541 
wounded,  and  2150  missing.  A  large  portion  of  the  latter 
were  captured." 

On  the  return  march  from  Alexandria  the  loss  ap- 
proximated 165  killed,  650  wounded,  and  450  captured 


or  missing. 

i  As  constituted  about  April  1st,  1864,  with  subsequent  changes  of  Union  commanders  partly  indicated. 
S  Also  commanded  the  troops  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Sabine  Cross  roads  and  Pleasant  Hill. 
4  Joined  the  army  at  Alexandria  (from  New  Orleans)  after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill. 

Also  commanded  at  Monette's  Ferry  a  temporary  division  of  his  own  brigade  and  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division. 
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THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  IN  ARKANSAS. 


THE    CONFEDERATE    ARMY. —  General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 


DISTRICT  OF  WEST  LOUISIANA,  Lieut.-Gen.  Rich- 
ard Taylor. 

walker's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  John  G.  Walker. 

Brigade  Commanders :  Brig.-Gens.  T.  N.  Waul,  W.  R. 
Scurry,  and  Col.  Horace  Randal. 

mouton's  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  Mouton,  Brig.- 
Gen.  C.  J.  Polignac. 
Brigade  Commanders :  Brig.-Gen.  C.  J.  Polignac  and 
Col.  Henry  Gray. 

sub-district  of  north  looisiana,  Brig.-Gen.  St.  John 
R.  Liddell. 

cavalry  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Green  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  A.  Wharton. 
Brigade  Commanders :  Brig.-Gens.  Hamilton  P.  Bee, 
J.  P.  Major,  and  Arthur  P.  Bagby. 
unattached  cavalry:  'id  La.,  Col.  W.  G.  Vincent;  4th 
La.,  Col.  Louis  Bush. 
DETACHMENT    OF    PRICE'S   ARMY,  Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Churchill. 

Missouri  division,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  M.  Parsons. 

Brigade  Commanders :  Brig.-Gen.  John  B.  Clark,  Jr., 
and  Col.  S.  P.  Burns. 


Arkansas  division  (Churchill's),  Brig.-Gen.  John  C. 
Tappan. 

Brigade  Commanders :  Cols.  H.  L.  Grinsted  and  L.  C. 
Gause. 

artillert  (attached  to  brigades  and  divisions). 
General  Taylor  says : 

"  The  army  I  had  the  honor  to  command  in  this  campaign 
numbered,  at  its  greatest  strength,  about  13,000  of  all  arms, 
including  Liddell's  force  on  the  north  bank  of  Red  Kiver ; 
but  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  it  was  re- 
duced to  5200  by  the  withdrawal  of  Walker's  and  Church- 
ill's divisions.  .  .  .  Our  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  was  3976."  (See  p.  191,  "  Destruction  and  Recon- 
struction," D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  in  his  official  report,  says : 

"  Taylor  had  at  Mansfield,  after  the  junction  of  Green, 
11,000  effectives,  with  5000  infantry  from  Price's  army  in 
one  day's  march  of  him." 

According  to  General  Parsons's  report,  his  division  at 
Pleasant  Hill  numbered  "  2200  muskets." 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  IN  ARKANSAS,  APRIL  20,  1864. 


THE   UNION  ARMY. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ARKANSAS,  Maj.-Gen.  Frederick 

Steele. 

third  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Frederick  Salomon. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  A.  Rice :  50th  Ind., 
Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  T.  Weils ;  29th  Iowa,  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Jr. ;  33d  Iowa,  Col.  Cyrus  H.  Mackey ;  9th  Wis., 
Col.  Charles  E.  Salomon.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  William 
E.  McLean  :  43d  Ind.,  Maj.  Wesley  W.  Norris ;  36th  Iowa, 
Col.  C.  W.  Kittredge ;  77th  Ohio,  Col.  William  B.  Mason. 
Third  Brigade,  Col.  Adolph  Engelmann:  43d  111.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Adolph  Dengler;  40th  Iowa,  Col.  John  A.  Garrett; 
27th  Wis.,  Col.  Conrad  Krez.  Artillery:  111.  Battery, 
Capt.  T.  F.  Vaughn ;  3d  Iowa,  Lieut.  M.  C.  Wright ;  K,  1st 
Mo.,  Capt.  James  Marr ;  E,2d  Mo.,  Lieut.  Charles  Peetz. 
frontier  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Thayer. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  Edwards:  1st  Ark.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  E.  J.  Searle;  2d  Ark.,  Maj.  M.  L.  Stephenson;  18th 
Iowa,  Capt.  William  M.  Duncan ;  2d  Ind.  Battery,  Lieut. 
Hugh  Espey.    Second  Brigade,  Col.  Charles  W.  Adams  : 


1st  Kan.  (colored),  Col.  James  M.  Williams;  2d  Kan. 
(colored),  Col.  Samuel  J.  Crawford;  12th  Kan.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Josiah  E.  Hayes;  1st  Ark.  Battery,  Capt.  Denton 
D.  Stark.  Third  Brigade  (cavalry),  Col.  Owen  A.  Bas- 
sett:  2d  Kan.,  Maj.  Julius  G.  Fisk  ;  6th  Kan.,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  T.  Campbell ;  14th  Kan.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  G. 
Brown. 

cavalry  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  John  F.  Ritter:  3d  Ark.,  Maj. 
George  F.  Lovejoy;  1st  Mo.,  Capt.  Miles  Kehoe  ;  2d  Mo., 
Capt.  William  H.  Higdon;  13th  111.  and  3d  Iowa  (de- 
tachment), Capt.  Adolph  Bechaud.  Third  Brigade, 
Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  W.  Caldwell:  1st  Iowa,  Capt.  James 
P.  Crosby;  10th  111.  (detachment), Lieut.  R.  J.  Bellamy; 
3d  Mo.,  Maj.  John  A.  Lennon. 

independent  cavalry  brigade,  Col.  Powell  Clayton : 
1st  Ind.,  Maj.  Julian  D.  Owen ;  5th  Kan.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Wilton  A.  Jenkins.  Effective  force  (estimated),  13,000; 
total  loss  about  2,500. 


THE   CONFEDERATE  ARMY.  —  General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 


DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS,  Maj.-Gen.  Sterling  Price  J 

Escort:  Mo.  Battalion,  Maj.  R.  C.  Wood. 
fagan's  cavalry  division,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  F.  Fagan. 

Cabell's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell:  1st  Ark., 
Col.  J.  C.  Monroe;  2d  Ark.,  Col.  T.  J.  Morgan ;  4th  Ark., 
Col.  A.  Gordon;  7th  Ark.,  Col.  John  F.  Hill;  Ark.  Bat- 
talion, Lieut.-Col.  T.  M.  Gunter;  Blocher's  Battery, 

 .   Bockery's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  P.  Dockery : 

18th  Ark.,  ;  19th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  G.  P.  William ; 

20th  Ark.,  ;  Ark.  Battalion,   .  Crawford's 

Brigade,  Col.  W.  A.  Crawford  :  2d  Ark.,  Capt.  O.  B. 

Tebbs;  Crawford's  Reg't,  ;  Wright's  Reg't,  Col. 

John  C.  Wright;  Poe's  Battalion,  Maj.  J.  T  Poe;  Ark. 
Battalion,  Maj.  E.  L.  McMurtrey.  Artillery:  Ark.  Bat- 
tery, Capt.  W.  M.  Hughey. 

marmaduke's  cavalry  division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  S. 
Marmaduke. 

Greene's  Brigade,  Col.  Colton  Greene:  3d  Mo.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  L.  A.  Campbell;  4th  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  J.  Preston; 

7th  Mo.,   ;  8th  Mo.,  Col.  W.  L.  Jeffers;  10th  Mo., 

Col.  R.  R.  Lawther;  Mo.  Battery,  Capt.    Harris. 

Shelby's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  O.  Shelby:  1st  Mo., 
Battalion,  Maj.  Benjamin  Elliott;  5th  Mo.,  Col.  B.  F. 
Gordon;  11th  Mo.,  Col.  M.  W.  Smith;  12th  Mo.,  Col. 
David  Shanks ;  Hunter's  Reg't,  Col.  D.  C.  Hunter ;  Mo. 
Battery,  Capt.  R.  A.  Collins. 

maxey's  cavalry  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Saml.  B.  Maxey. 
Gano's Brigade,  Col.  Charles De  Morse  :  29th  Tex.,  Maj. 


J.  A.  Carroll;  30th  Tex.,  Lieut.-Col.  N.  W.  Battle;  31st 
Tex.,  Maj.  M.  Looscan;  Welch's  Co.,  Lieut.  Frank 
M.  Gano;  Tex.  Battery,  Capt.  W.  B.  Krumbhaar. 
Choctaw  Brigade,  Col.  Tandy  Walker:  1st  Regiment, 
Lieut.-Col.  James  Riley ;  2d  Regiment,  Col.  Simpson  W. 
Folsom. 

walker's  division,  Maj.-Gen.  John  G.  Walker. 

Brigade  Commanders :  Brig.-Gens.  T.  N.  Waul,  W.  R. 
Scurry,  and  Col.  Horace  Randal. 
Arkansas  division,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Churchill. 

Tappan's  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  C.  Tappan :  24th  and 
30th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  R.  Hardy;  27th  and  38th  Ark., 
Col.  R.  G.  Shaver ;  33d  Ark.,  Col.  H.  L.  Grinsted.  Haw- 
thorn's Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  T.  Hawthorn:  .  .  . 
Gause's  Brigade,  Col.  L.  C.  Gause:  26th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Iverson  L.  Brooks;  32d  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Hicks; 
36th  Ark.,  Col.  J.  M.  Davie. 
Missouri  division,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  M.  Parsons. 

First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  B.  Clark,  Jr. :  8th  Mo., 
Col.  Charles  S.  Mitchell;  9th  Mo.,  Col.  R.  H.  Musser; 
Mo.  Battery,  Capt.  S.  T.  Ruffner.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
8.  P.  Burns  :  10th  Mo.,  Col.  William  Moore  ;  llth  Mo., 

Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  H.  Murray;  12th  Mo.,  ;  16th 

Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  W.  H.  Gumming;  9th  Mo.  Battalion 
Sharp-shooters,  Maj.  L.  A.  Pindall;  Mo.  Battery,  Capt. 
A.  A.  Lesueur. 

Maximum  effective  strength  (estimated),  14,000 ;  total 
loss  (estimated),  1200. 


)  Assumed  command  of  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  divisions  April  26. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RED  RIVERJ 


BY  E.  KIRBY  SMITH,  GENERAL,  O.  S.  A. 

SOON  after  my  arrival  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  §  I  became 
convinced  that  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  was  the  only  practicable  line  of 
operations  by  which  the  enemy  could  penetrate  the  country.  This  fact  was 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  their  generals. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  defending  this  line  with  the  slender 
means  at  my  disposal.  Fortifications  were  erected  on  the  lower  Red  River ; 
Shreveport  and  Camden  were  fortified,  and  works  were  ordered  on  the 
Sabine  and  the  crossings  of  the  upper  Red  River.  Depots  were  established  on 
the  shortest  lines  of  communication  between  the  Red  River  valley  and  the 
troops  serving  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Those  commands  were  directed  to  be 
held  ready  to  move  with  little  delay,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
advance  for  accelerating  a  concentration,  at  all  times  difficult  over  long  dis- 
tances, and  through  a  country  destitute  of  supplies  and  with  limited  means 
of  transportation. 

In  February,  1864,  the  enemy  were  preparing  in  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg, 
and  Little  Rock  for  offensive  operations.  Though  25,000  of  the  enemy  were 
reported  on  the  Texas  coast,  my  information  convinced  me  that  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  would  be  the  principal  theater  of  operations  and  Shreveport 
the  objective  point  of  the  columns  moving  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

On  the  21st  of  February  General  Magruder,  commanding  in  Texas,  was 
ordered  to  hold  Green's  division  of  cavalry  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  the  division  was  ordered  to  march  at  once 
to  Alexandria  and  report  to  General  Taylor,  who  had  command  in  Louisiana. 
About  that  time  the  enemy  commenced  massing  his  forces  at  Berwick  Bay. 

On  the  12th  of  March  a  column  of  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  portions 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  under  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
moved  down  from  Vicksburg  to  Simsport,  and  advanced  with  such  celerity 
on  Fort  De  Russy,  taking  it  in  reverse,  that  General  Taylor  was  not  allowed 
time  to  concentrate  and  cover  this  important  work,  our  only  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  gun-boats.  The  fall  of  this  work  and  the  immediate 
movement  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  his  transports,  to  Alexandria,  placed 
General  Taylor  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  He  extricated  himself  with 
his  characteristic  tact  by  a  march  of  seventy  miles  through  the  pine  woods. 
Banks  now  pressed  forward  from  Berwick  Bay,  by  the  line  of  the  Teche, 
and  by  the  aid  of  steamers,  on  both  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  concen- 
trated at  Alexandria  a  force  of  over  30,000  men,  supported  by  the  most 
powerful  naval  armament  ever  employed  on  a  river. 

i  I  have  found  amongst  my  war  papers  two  let-  either  prejudice  or  personal  feeling  could  have 

ters  upon  the  Red  River  campaign  which  I  believe  biased.    From  these,  chiefly,  I  take  this  narra- 

have  never  been  published.  They  were  written  by  tive. —  E.  K.  S. 

me  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confeder-        &  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  took  command  of 

acy,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  those  all  the  Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi 

events,  and  are  official  and  have  the  merit  of  be-  River  March  7th,  1863,  and  held  it  until  the  end 

ing  written  when  events  were  fresh  and  before  of  the  war. — Editors. 
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As  soon  as  I  received  intelligence  of  the  debarkation  of  the  enemy  at 
Simsport,  I  ordered  General  Price,  who  commanded  in  Arkansas,  to  dis- 
patch his  entire  infantry,  consisting  of  Churchill's  and  Parsons's  divisions,  to 
Shreveport,  and  General  Maxey  to  move  toward  General  Price,  and,  as  soon 
as  Steele  advanced,  to  join  Price  with  his  whole  command,  Indians  included. 
The  cavalry  east  of  the  Ouachita  was  directed  to  fall  back  toward  Natchi- 
toches, and  subsequently  to  oppose,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  It  was  under  the  command  of  General  St.  John  R.  Liddell. 
All  disposable  infantry  in  Texas  was  directed  on  Marshall,  and  although  the 
enemy  still  had  a  force  of  several  thousand  on  the  coast,  I  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  men  holding  the  defenses  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  General  Magru- 
der's  field  report  shows  that  but  2300 
men  were  left  in  Texas.  Except  these, 
every  effective  soldier  in  the  department 
was  put  in  front  of  Steele  or  in  support 
of  Taylor. 

The  enemy  was  operating  with  a 
force,  according  to  my  information,  of 
full  50,000  effective  men ;  with  the  ut- 
most powers  of  concentration  not  25,000 
men  of  all  arms  could  be  brought  to 
oppose  his  movements.  Taylor  had  at 
Mansfield,  after  the  junction  of  Green, 
11,000  effectives  with  5000  infantry 
from  Price's  army  in  one  day's  march 
of  him  at  Keachie.  Price,  with  6000  or 
8000  cavalry,  was  engaged  in  holding  in  check  the  advance  of  Steele,  whose 
column,  according  to  our  information,  did  not  number  less  than  15,000  of 
all  arms.  Shreveport  was  made  the  point  of  concentration  ;  with  its  forti- 
fications covering  the  depots,  arsenals,  and  shops  at  Jefferson,  Marshall,  and 
above,  it  was  a  strategic  point  of  vital  importance.  All  the  infantry  not  with 
Taylor,  opposed  to  Banks,  was  directed  on  Shreveport.  Price  with  his  cav- 
alry command  was  instructed  to  delay  the  march  of  Steele's  column  whilst 
the  concentration  was  being  made.  Occupying  a  central  position  at  Shreve- 
port, with  the  enemy's  columns  approaching  from  opposite  directions,  I  pro- 
posed drawing  them  within  striking  distance,  when,  by  concentrating  upon 
and  striking  them  in  detail,  both  columns  might  be  crippled  or  destroyed. 

Banks  pushed  on  to  Natchitoches.  It  was  expected  he  would  be  detained 
there  several  days  in  accumulating  supplies.  Steele  on  the  Little  Missouri 
and  Banks  at  Natchitoches  were  but  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Shreve- 
port or  Marshall.  The  character  of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  their 
forming  a  junction  above  Natchitoches,  and  if  they  advanced  I  hoped,  by 
refusing  one  of  them,  to  fight  the  other  with  my  whole  force. 

It  seemed  probable  at  this  time  that  Steele  would  advance  first.  When  he 
reached  Prairie  d'Ane,  two  routes  were  open  to  him :  the  one  to  Marshall, 
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THE  CONFEDERATE   FORT  DE   RU8SY,  ABOUT  TEN   MILES  BELOW  ALEXANDRIA. 
FROM   A  SKETCH   MADE  SOON  AFTER  IT   WAS  CAPTURED. 


crossing  the  river  at  Fulton,  the  other  direct  to  Shreveport.  I  consequently 
held  Price's  infantry,  under  Churchill,  a  few  days  at  Shreveport.  Steele's 
hesitation  and  the  reports  of  the  advance  of  Banks's  cavalry  caused  rne,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  to  move  Churchill  to  Keachie,  a  point  twenty  miles  in  rear 
of  Mansfield,  where  the  road  divides  to  go  to  Marshall  and  Shreveport. 
He  was  directed  to  report  to  General  Taylor.  I  now  visited  and  conferred 
with  General  Taylor.  He  believed  that  Banks  could  not  yet  advance  his 
infantry  across  the  barren  country  lying  between  Natchitoches  and  Mansfield. 
I  returned  to  Shreveport  and  wrote  General  Taylor  not  to  risk  a  general 
engagement,  but  to  select  a  position  in  which  to  give  battle  should  Banks 
advance,  and  by  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to  compel  the  enemy  to  display  his 
infantry,  and  to  notify  me  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  and  I  would  join  him  in 
the  front. 

The  reconnoissance  was  converted  into  a  decisive  engagement  near  Mans- 
field, on  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  advance  of  the  enemy  (a  portion  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Corps  and  his  cavalry),  and  by  the  rare  intrepidity  of  Mouton's  division 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  engaged.  The  battle  of  Mansfield 
was  not  an  intentional  violation  of  my  instructions  on  General  Taylor's  part. 
The  Federal  cavalry  had  pushed  forward  so  far  in  advance  of  their  column  as  to 
completely  cover  its  movement,  and  General  Taylor  reported  to  me  by  dis- 
patch at  12  meridian  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place,  that  there  was 
no  advance  made  from  Grand  Ecore  except  of  cavalry.  In  fact,  however, 
General  Franklin  with  his  infantry  was  on  the  march  and  at  once  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  the  cavalry.  When  General  Mouton  with  his  division 
drove  in  the  cavalry,  he  struck  the  head  of  Franklin's  troops,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  able  attack,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  Taylor,  repulsed  and 
drove  back  Franklin's  advance  and  opened  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  which, 
when  Taylor  carne  to  the  front,  with  his  accustomed  boldness  and  vigor  he 
pushed  to  a  complete  success.    [See  p.  353.] 
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Churchill,  with  his  infantry  under  Tappan  and  Parsons  joined  Taylor  that 
night.  The  next  morning  Taylor,  advancing  in  force,  found  the  enemy  in 
position  at  Pleasant  Hill.  Our  troops  attacked  with  vigor  and  at  first  with 
success,  but,  exposing  their  right  flank,  were  finally  repulsed  and  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  a  brigade  of  Walker's 
division,  were  broken  and  scattered.  The  enemy  recovered  cannon  which 
we  had  captured  the  day  before,  and  two  of  our  pieces  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field.  Our  repulse  at  Pleasant  Hill  was  so  com- 
plete and  our  command  was  so  disorganized  that  had  Banks  followed  up  his 
success  vigorously  he  would  have  met  but  feeble  opposition  to  his  advance  on 
Shreveport. 

Having  ridden  forward  at  2  a.  m.  on  receipt  of  Taylor's  report  of  the  battle 
of  Mansfield,  I  joined  Taylor  after  dark  on  the  8th,  a  few  yards  in  rear  of  the 
battle-field  of  that  day.  Polignac's  (previously  Mouton's)  division  of  Louisi- 
ana infantry  was  all  that  was  intact  of  Taylor's  force.  Assuming  command, 
I  countermanded  the  order  that  had  been  given  for  the  retreat  of  Polignac's 
division,  and  was  consulting  with  General  Taylor  when  some  stragglers  from 
the  battle-field,  where  our  wounded  were  still  lying,  brought  the  intelligence 
that  Banks  had  precipitately  retreated  after  the  battle,  converting  a  victory 
which  he  might  have  claimed  into  a  defeat.  Our  troops  in  rear  rallied,  and 
the  field  was  next  day  occupied  by  us 

Banks  continued  his  retreat  to  Grand  Ecore,  where  he  intrenched  himself 
and  remained  until  the  return  of  his  fleet  and  its  safe  passage  over  the  bars, 
made  especially  difficult  this  season  by  the  unusual  fall  of  the  river. 

Our  troops  were  completely  paralyzed  and  disorganized  by  the  repulse  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  the  cavalry,  worn  by  its  long  march  from  Texas,  had  been 
constantly  engaged  for  three  days,  almost  without  food  or  forage.  Before 
we  could  reorganize  at  Mansfield  and  get  into  condition  to  advance  over  the 
fifty-five  miles  of  wilderness  that  separated  our  armies,  the  enemy  had  been 
reenforced  and  intrenched  at  Grand  Ecore.  The  enemy  held  possession  of 
the  river  until  he  evacuated  Grand  Ecore. 

Steele  was  still  slowly  advancing  from  the  Little  Missouri  to  the  Prairie 
d'Ane.  I  deemed  it  imprudent  to  follow  Banks  below  Grand  Ecore  with  my 
whole  force,  and  leave  Steele  so  near  Shreveport.  Even  had  I  been  able  to 
throw  Batiks  across  the  Atchafalaya,  the  high  water  of  that  stream  would  have 
arrested  my  farther  progress.  An  intercepted  dispatch  from  General  Sher- 
man to  General  A.  J.  Smith,  directing  the  immediate  return  of  his  force  to 
Vicksburg,  removed  the  last  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Banks  would  withdraw  to 
Alexandria  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  was  hoped  the  falls  would  detain  his 
fleet  there  until  we  could  dispose  of  Steele,  when  the  entire  force  of  the  depart- 
ment would  be  free  to  operate  against  him.  I  confidently  hoped,  if  I  could 
reach  Steele  with  my  infantry,  to  beat  him  at  a  distance  from  his  depot,  in  a 
poor  country,  and  with  my  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  his  army.  The 
prize  would  have  been  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the  powerful  fortifications  of 
Little  Rock.  Steele's  defeat  or  retreat  would  leave  me  in  position  promptly 
to  support  Taylor's  operations  against  Banks. 
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Leaving  Taylor  with  his  cavalry,  now  under  Wharton,  and  the  Louisiana 
division  of  infantry  under  Polignac,  to  follow  up  Banks's  retreat,  and  taking 
the  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  divisions  of  infantry,  I  moved  against 
Steele's  column  in  Arkansas.  Steele  entered  Camden,  where  he  was  too  strong 
for  assault,  but  the  capture  of  his  train  at  the  battle  of  Marks's  Mill  on  the 
25th  of  April  forced  him  to  evacuate  Camden  on  the  28th,  and  the  battle  of 
Jenkins's  Ferry  on  the  Saline,  April  30th,  completed  his  discomfiture.  [See 
p.  375.]  He  retreated  to  Little  Rock.  Churchill,  Parsons,  and  Walker  were 
at  once  marched  across  country  to  the 
support  of  Taylor,  but  before  the  junc- 
tion could  be  effected  Banks  had  gone. 

To  return  to  Taylor,  after  the  enemy 
left  Grand  Ecore  General  Taylor  at- 
tacked his  rear  at  Cloutierville,  whilst 
a  detachment  under  Bee  held  the  Fed- 
eral advance  in  check  at  Monette's 
Ferry.  General  Taylor's  force  was, 
however,  too  weak  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  he  could  seriously  impede  the 
march  of  Banks's  column.  After  the 
latter  reached  Alexandria,  General  Tay- 
lor transferred  a  part  of  his  command 
to  the  river  below  Alexandria,  and  with 
unparalleled  audacity  and  great  ability 
and  success  operated  on  the  enemy's 
gun-boats  and  transports. 

The  construction  of  the  dam,  aided 
by  a  temporary  rise  in  Red  River,  en- 
abled Admiral  Porter  to  get  his  fleet 
over  the  falls.     Had  he  delayed  but  one  week  longer,  our  whole  infantry 
force  would  have  been  united  against  him. 

Banks  evacuated  Alexandria  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  May,  the  fleet  quitted 
the  Red  River,  and  the  campaign  ended  with  the  occupation  of  all  the  coun- 
try we  had  held  at  its  beginning,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  Teche. 

The  operations  of  Taylor  on  Red  River  and  Marmaduke  on  the  Mississippi 
prevented  A.  J.  Smith  from  obeying  Sherman's  order  to  return  to  Vicks- 
burg  in  time  for  the  Atlanta  campaign.  | 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  this  work,  I  have  carefully  read 
a  statement  in  which  are  grouped  in  detail  the  covert  insinuations,  the  gos- 
sip of  camps  and  capitals,  and  the  misstatements  of  well-known  facts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  old  story  of  many  versions  of  "  an  arrangement  at  Washing- 
ton whereby  Kirby  Smith's  army  was  to  recede  before  the  army  of  General 
Banks,  falling  back  through  the  State  of  Texas,  and  finally  to  disband.  In 
anticipation  of  this,"  the  story  continues,  "  Confederate  cotton  to  an  amount 

4.  A.  J.  Smith  did  not  rejoin  Sherman,  but,  after  Sherman  had  set  out  for  Savannah,  he  joined  Thomas 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville. —  Editors. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.   J.    POLIGNAC,   C.  8.  A. 
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named,  believed  to  be  25,000  bales,  was  to  be  gathered  at  points  convenient 
for  transportation  and  taken  by  three  commissioners,  residents  of  New 
Orleans,  who  would  accompany  the  expedition  under  Banks,  and  sold  by 
them ;  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  like  naval  prize  money,  and  to  go  to  make  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  such  Confederate  officers  and  men  as  might  expatriate 
themselves  in  Brazil  or  some  other  country.  General  Banks  was  instructed 
to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  General  Dick  Taylor  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  West  Mississippi  after  this  arrangement  was 
entered  into  and  before  its  execution,  was  not  a  party  to  it,  and  purposely 
prevented  its  being  carried  out  by  bringing  on  an  engagement  at  Mansfield. 
After  the  navy  commenced  taking  the  cotton,  claiming  it  as  prize  of  war,  a 
wrangle  began  over  it  and  its  destruction  commenced." 

I  remark  in  passing  that  neither  the  emphatic  statement  in  regard  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  nor  the  equally  explicit  one  about  the  destruction  of  cotton,  can 
stand  the  test  of  dates ;  for  General  Taylor  had  been  in  command  since  1862, — 
in  fact  before  either  General  Banks  or  myself, —  and  I  ordered  the  cotton  to  be 
burned,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  Confederacy,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  of  Banks's  movement,  and  before  I  knew  of  the  approach  of  the 
navy.  There  is  not  the  least  foundation  upon  which  this  story  could  rest. 
The  circumstances  alleged  are  impossible  to  have  happened  without  my  hav- 
ing been  a  party  to  them.  My  power  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
was  almost  absolute.  I  bought  cotton  through  my  Cotton  Bureau  at  three 
and  four  cents  a  pound,  and  sold  it  at  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  gold.  It  passed 
in  constant  streams  by  several  crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  through 
Galveston,  to  the  agents  abroad.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in  me  to  have 
called  in  the  devious  and  uncertain  agency  of  a  Federal  army,  and  of  cotton 
speculators  from  within  the  Union  lines,  when  I  could  at  any  time  have  safely 
exported  and  placed  to  my  credit  abroad  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton. 

RESUME  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  MISSOURI  AND  ARKANSAS,  1864-65. 

BY  WILEY  BRITTON,  6TH  KANSAS  CAVALRY. 


The  capture  of  Fort  Smith  by  General  Blunt, 
and  of  Little  Rock  by  General  Steele,  early  in 
September,  1863  [see  "The  Conquest  of  Arkan- 
sas," Vol.  III.,  p.  441],  put  the  Arkansas  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand  and 
Verdigris  rivers,  into  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
forces.  This  general  advance  of  the  Federal  line 
forced  General  Price  to  fall  back  with  his  army 
from  his  fortified  positions  around  Little  Rock  to 
Camden  and  Arkadelphia,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Having  now  no  threatened  positions  of 
importance  to  hold,  the  Confederate  generals  in 
Arkansas  were  free  to  use  their  mounted  troops 
and  light  artillery  in  attacking  and  threatening 
with  attack  the  small  posts  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  On  his 
retreat  from  Little  Rock  [see  map,  p.  348], 


Price  detached  General  Joseph  O.  Shelby  with 
a  brigade  from  Marmaduke's  cavalry  division  and 
a  battery  of  light  artillery  to  make  a  raid  into 
Missouri,  hoping  by  this  diversion  to  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  at  least  part  of  the  Federal  troops 
from  the  Arkansas  valley.  Shelby,  with  his  bri- 
gade of  upward  of  two  thousand  menj  and  with 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Arkansas 
River  on  the  27th  of  September,  moved  north 
rapidly,  entered  south-west  Missouri  near  Cass- 
ville  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  captured  the 
post  of  Neosho  with  a  detachment  of  the  Missouri 
State  militia  stationed  there,  and  paroled  them. 
From  Neosho  he  moved  north,  and,  with  scarcely 
any  opposition,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Marshall 
in  central  Missouri,  where  he  encountered  General 
E.  B.  Brown  with  a  force  of  the  State  militia.  On 


\  Shelby  reported  his  force  as  600.  There  were  four  colonels,  Shelby,  Hunter,  Gordon,  and  Coffee.  The  writer's 
father  was  captured  at  Neosho,  and  stated  the  force  as  2000,  an  estimate  which  is  supported  by  four  Union  reports 
quoted  in  Moore's  "Rebellion  Record."— Editors. 
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the  13th  of  October,  after  a  sharp  light  of  several 
hours,  Shelby  was  defeated,  liis  artillery  captured, 
and  his  command  dispersed.  General  Thomas 
Ewing,  Jr.,  commanding  the  District  of  the  Border, 
on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  raid- 
ing force  into  central  Missouri,  marched  with  a 
force  of  about  two  thousand  men  from  Kansas  City 
to  join  General  Brown,  and  picked  up  some  of 
Shelby's  demoralized  command  in  their  retreat 
toward  the  Kansas  border.  Having  suffered  this 
reverse,  Shelby's  next  object  was  to  get  out  of  the 
State  in  as  good  shape  as  possible,  and  at  once  he 
commenced  a  hasty  retreat  south.  He  was  pur- 
sued day  and  night  by  Ewing  and  Brown,  in  an  excit- 
ing chase  of  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  until 
his  command  lost  all  cohesion  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Arkansas.  Thus  western  Missouri  was 
not  only  relieved  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1863  of  Shelby's  raiding  force,  but  also  of  Quan- 
trill's  murderous  band  of  guerrillas,  who,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  had  burned  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  and  murdered  150  of  her  citizens  in  cold 
blood  ;  and  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  had  killed  some  80  of  Blunt's  escort, 
most  of  whom  were  first  wounded  and  then  fell 
into  Quantrill's  hands. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64  the  forces  of  Gen- 
erals Steele  and  Blunt  held  the  Arkansas  River 
as  a  Federal  line  of  advance.  The  winter  was  so 
cold  that  no  important  aggressive  operations  were 
attempted.  During  this  period  of  inactivity,  how- 
ever, Steele  was  making  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
spring  campaign.  It  was  decided  that  the  column 
under  General  Banks  and  the  columns  under  Gen- 
eral Steele  from  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  should 
converge  toward  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The 
Federal  columns  under  Steele  left  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  the  latter  part  of  March,  moved 
toward  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  after 
some  fighting  and  manoeuvring  drove  General 
Price's  forces  from  Camden,  Arkadelphia,  and 
Washington. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successful  operations,  Steele 
received  information  that  Banks's  army  had  been 
defeated  and  was  retreating  %  [see  p.  354],  and 
that  Price  had  received  reenforcements  from  Kirby 
Smith  of  8000  infantry  and  a  complement  of  ar- 
tillery, and  would  at  once  assume  the  offensive. 
Not  feeling  strong  enough  to  fight  the  combined 
Confederate  forces,  Steele  determined  to  fall  back 
upon  Little  Rock.  He  had  scarcely  commenced 
his  retrograde  movement  when  Smith  and  Price 
began  to  press  him  vigorously.  A  retreating  fight 
was  kept  up  for  several  days,  until  the  Federal 
army  reached  Jenkins's  Ferry  on  the  Saline  River. 
Here  the  swollen  condition  of  the  stream  and  the 
almost  impassable  swamp  on  the  opposite  side 
held  Steele's  forces  until  his  trains  were  crossed 
over  on  the  pontoons.  While  he  was  thus  detained, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  Smith  and  Price  came  up  and 

&  "On  learning  the  defeat  and  consequent  retreat  of 
General  Banks  on  Red  River  .  .  .  General  Steele  de- 
termined to  fall  back  to  the  Arkansas  River."  [Report 
of  General U.  S.  Grant.  Appendix  to  "  Memoirs,"  p.  592.] 

|  This  follows  Steele's  report,  but  Colonel  Snead,  of 
Price's  staff,  places  the  force  at  12,000.  of  whom  only  8000 
were  armed,  and  14  guns.—  Editors. 


attacked  him  with  great  energy.  The  battle  raged 
furiously  nearly  half  a  day,  when  the  Confederate 
army  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  and  withdrew 
from  the  field.  Steele  crossed  the  river  without 
further  opposition  and  retired  leisurely  to  Little 
Rock,  with  all  his  army  except  the  division  under 
General  John  M.  Thayer,  which  was  sent  back  to 
Fort  Smith.  Price  was  so  badly  beaten  that  he 
made  no  effort  to  pursue  the  Federal  forces  north 
of  Saline  River. 

After  the  battle  of  Jenkins's  Ferry,  instead  of 
making  preparations  to  attack  the  Federal  forces  at 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  Price  commenced  or- 
ganizing his  forces  for  an  expedition  into  Missouri, 
to  be  led  by  him  in  person.  The  Confederate 
troops  under  Cooper,  Maxey,  and  Gano,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  and  western  Arkansas,  were  to 
make  demonstrations  against  Fort,  Smith  and  Fort 
Gibson,  and  the  line  of  communication  between 
those  points  and  Kansas,  while  another  part  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  to  threaten  Little  Rock. 
Price's  army  for  the  invasion  of  Missouri  num- 
bered some  15,000  4-  men  an(l  20  pieces  of  artil- 
lery before  crossing  the  Arkansas  River,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals 
Fagan,  Marmaduke,  and  Shelby.  These  troops 
were  mostly  veterans,  having  been  in  active  ser- 
vice since  the  first  year  of  the  war.  About  the  1st 
of  September,  while  strong  demonstrations  were 
being  made  against  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock, 
Price,  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Arkansas  River 
about  half-way  between  those  points  at  Dar- 
danelle,  and  marched  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  without  opposition,  and,  in  fact,  without  his 
movements  being  definitely  known  to  General  Rose- 
crans,  who  then  commanded  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri  at  St.  Louis.  \  When  the  Confederate 
forces  entered  Missouri  they  were  met  by  detach- 
ments of  the  State  militia,  who  captured  several 
Confederate  prisoners,  from  whom  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  invading  force  was  much  larger  than 
had  been  supposed,  and  that  Price  was  marching 
direct  for  St.  Louis.  Rosecrans  at  once  commenced 
collecting  his  forces  to  meet  and  check  the  enemy. 
General  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  was  in  command  of 
the  District  of  South-east  Missouri.  Pilot  Knob, 
near  Iron  Mountain  [see  map,  Vol  I.,  p.  263],  was 
a  post  of  importance,  with  fortifications  of  consid- 
erable strength,  and  was  on  Price's  direct  line  of 
march  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  only  eighty-six 
miles  distant. 

Finding  that  General  Price  was  certainly  ad- 
vancing toward  St.  Louis,  Ewing,  in  order  to  defend 
Pilot  Knob,  drew  in  the  detachments  of  his  com- 
mand stationed  at  different  points  in  south-east 
Missouri.  As  the  Federal  forces  around  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis  were  considered  inadequate  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  reported  strength  of 
Price's  veteran  army,  on  the  request  of  Rosecrans 
General  A.  J.  Smith's  veteran  division  of  the  Army 

])  General  William  S.  Rosecrans,  who  was  relieved  of 
command  at  Chattanooga.  October  19th,  1863,  assumed 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Jan- 
uary 28th,  1864,  and  remained  in  command  of  that  de- 
partment until  December  9th,  1864.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  war  he  was  at  Cincinnati  on  waiting  orders.— 
Editors. 
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of  the  Tennessee,  4500  strong,  passing  up  the 
Mississippi  River  to  join  Sherman's  army,  was  de- 
tained at  Cairo  to  assist  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  Confederate  army. 

Price  arrived  before  Pilot  Knob  in  the  afternoon 
of  September  26th,  and  skirmished  until  night  with 
detachments  of  Federal  cavalry,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  to  meet  his  advance.  Ewing  had  1051 
men  at  that  post,  which  were  only  enough  to  man 
the  works.  Having  got  his  troops  and  artillery  all 
up,  Price  opened  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  daylight 
on  the  27th,  and  kept  it  up  all  day  with  great  reso- 
lution. But  Ewing's  well-served  artillery  of  eleven 
pieces  and  his  thousand  small-arms  repulsed  every 
assault  made  by  the  Confederates.  When  night 
came,  however,  Ewing  was  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  another  day  against  the  superior  at- 
tacking force,  and  he  determined  to  evacuate  the 
fort.  Shortly  after  midnight  his  troops  marched 
out,  and  a  few  moments  later  his  magazine  was 
blown  up,  and  the  ammunition  which  could  not  be 
taken  along  was  destroyed.  Ewing  then  marched 
with  his  force  and  joined  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Jefferson  City.  On 
hearing  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  Price  sus- 
pected the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  generals  to  start  in  pursuit.  Continu- 
ing his  march  north  with  his  army  he  came  up  and 
attacked  the  defenses  of  St.  Louis  some  miles 
south  of  the  city,  but  was  repulsed  by  General 
A.  J.  Smith's  veterans  and  other  troops,  and  then 
changed  his  line  of  march  and  moved  westward 
toward  Jefferson  City,  the  State  capital.  While 
Price's  plans  were  not  definitely  known,  his  move- 
ments indicated  that  he  would  endeavor  to  take 
Jefferson  City.  But  Bosecrans  determined  not 
to  allow  the  State  capital  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  invader,  and  not  only  called  out  the  enrolled 
militia  of  central  Missouri  for  its  defense,  but  also 
ordered  General  John  B.  Sanborn,  commanding  the 
District  of  South-west  Missouri  at  Springfield,  and 
General  John  McNeil,  commanding  the  District  of 
Rolla,  to  march  to  its  defense  with  their  available 
forces,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  General  E.  B. 
Brown  and  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  commanding 
districts  in  central  and  north  Missouri,  were  also 
directed  to  bring  forward  to  Jefferson  City  all  the 
State  militia  that  could  be  spared  from  their  respec- 
tive districts.  General  Price  moved  forward  and 
attacked  the  capital,  but  as  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  the  Federal  forces  from  St.  Louis  he  was  soon 
driven  off,  and  continued  his  march  westward  up 
the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

4-  As  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  I  quote  the 
following  documents  from  Colonel  R.  J.  Hinton's  "  In- 
vasion of  Missouri  and  Kansas  in  1864  "  : 

"  Notice.  Headquarters,  Lexington,  Missouri, 
October  14th  [1864]. 
"  I  hereby  notify  the  citizens  of  Lexington  and  vicinity 
that  I  am  here  now  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  all  those  who 
are  subject  to  military  fluty,  and  organizing  them  into  com- 
panies, battalions,  etc.,  with  authority  from  Major-General 
Price.  All  those  subject  to  duty  will  report  to  me  at  the 
Court  House  immediately. 

"L.  L.  Bf.dixger,  Captain  and  Recruiting  Officer." 
"  general  Order.   Headquarters,  Shelby's  Brigade, 
Lexington,  Missouri,  October  14th  [1864]. 

"II.  All  male  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50 


His  next  objects  were  understood  to  be  the  cap- 
ture of  Kansas  City,  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, and  more  particularly  the  invasion  and  desola- 
tion of  Kansas.  He  conscripted  and  pressed  into 
service  every  man  and  youth  found  at  home  able  to 
bear  arms.  4-  Major-General  S.  R.  Curtis,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Kansas  and  the  In- 
dian Territory,  the  moment  he  was  advised  of  the 
approaching  storm,  began  collecting  all  his  forces 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  south  of 
Kansas  City,  and  urged  Governor  Carney,  of  Kan- 
sas, to  call  out  the  militia  to  cooperate  with  the 
volunteers  in  resisting  the  threatened  invasion. 
In  response  to  the  governor's  call,  twenty-four 
regiments  of  militia  were  hastily  organized,  and 
took  position  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  State. 
Early  in  these  preparatory  operations  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  border,  Major-General  George  Sykes,| 
commanding  the  District  of  South  Kansas,  was,  at 
his  own  request,  relieved,  and  Major-General  James 
G.  Blunt  was  placed  in  command.  As  soon  as  in- 
formation was  received  that  Price  had  been  driven 
from  Jefferson  City  and  was  moving  westward, 
Curtis  and  Blunt  took  the  field  in  person  to  direct 
the  operations  of  their  forces  in  defense  of  the 
border.  Blunt  took  the  available  force  of  the 
volunteers  and  several  sections  of  artillery,  and 
moved  down  to  Lexington,  some  forty  miles,  to 
meet  and  hold  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  so 
that  Rosecrans's  forces  in  pursuit  from  St.  Louis 
and  Jefferson  City,  under  Generals  Alfred  Pleas- 
onton  \  and  A.  J.  Smith,  could  come  up  and  attack 
Price  in  the  rear. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  20th  Price's  ad- 
vance under  Shelby  came  within  sight  of  Lexington 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Sharp  fighting  at 
once  commenced  between  the  opposing  forces,  and 
lasted  until  night,  when  Blunt,  having  ascertained 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  fell  back  to  Little  Blue 
River,  a  few  miles  east  of  Independence,  to  form 
a  new  line  of  battle.  As  this  stream  was  fordable 
at  different  points  above  and  below  where  the  In- 
dependence and  Lexington  road  crossed  it,  Blunt's 
forces,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Moonlight,  were 
obliged,  on  the  21st,  to  abandon  the  position  taken 
up  behind  it  after  an  engagement  with  Shelby's 
division,  lasting  several  hours,  and  fall  back  be- 
hind the  Big  Blue  River,  a  few  miles  west  of  In- 
dependence. Here  a  new  line  of  battle  was 
formed  with  all  Curtis's  available  troops,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  Kansas  State  militia,  who  had  con- 
sented to  cross  the  State  line  into  Missouri. 
Curtis  and  Blunt  determined  to  hold  Price's  army 

are  ordered  to  report  to  headquarters  at  the  Court  House 
within  24  hours  after  issuing  this  order. 

"GEO.  S.  Bathbun,  Captain  Commanding  Detachment 
Shelby  Brigade  Recruiting  Service."  W.  B. 

J)  General  Sykes,  who  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Corps  (Army  of  the  Potomac)  in 
March,  1864,  was  on  duty  in  the  Department  of  Kansas 
from  April  20th,  1864,  until  June  7th,  1865.  For  a  part  of 
this  time  (September  lst-October  10th,  1864)  he  was  in 
command  of  the  District  of  South  Kansas.— Editors. 

\  General  Pleasonton,  who  was  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  March,  1864,  served  in  the  Department  of 
Missouri  from  March  23d,  1864,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.— Editors. 
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east  of  the  Big  Blue  as  long  as  practicable  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  assistance  from  Rosecrans,  who, 
it  was  thought,  was  following  close  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  army.  While  Curtis's  forces 
were  thus  fighting  and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy 
over  nearly  every  foot  of  the  ground  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Big  Blue,  Pleasonton's  provisional  cavalry 
division  of  Rosecrans's  army  was  marching  day 
and  night  from  Jefferson  City  to  overtake  the  in- 
vading force.  On  the  22d,  just  as  Curtis's  troops 
were  being  driven  from  the  line  of  the  Big  Blue 
back  upon  the  State  line  and  Kansas  City,  Pleas- 
onton's cavalry  came  up  and  attacked  the  rear  of 
Price's  army,  east  of  Independence,  and  routed  it 
and  drove  it  in  great  disorder  through  the  town. 
Pleasonton  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  Curtis,  an- 
nouncing his  presence  upon  the  field.  The  night 
of  the  22d  Price's  army  encamped  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Big  Blue,  just  south  of  Westport. 
Pleasonton's  cavalry  encamped  that  night  around 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Independence,  east  of 
the  Big  Blue.  Curtis's  forces  were  encamped  from 
Kansas  City  to  Westport  and  along  the  State  line 
west  of  Westport. 

At  daylight  on  the  23d  the  columns  of  Plpason- 
ton  began  to  move  west,  and  those  of  Curtis  to  move 
south,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  they  became 
warmly  engaged  with  the  Confederates,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Westport.  The  opposing  armies  fought 
over  an  area  of  five  or  six  square  miles,  and  at 
some  points  the  fighting  was  furious.  At  times 
there  were  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  guns  throwing 
shot  and  shell  and  grape  and  canister.  About 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Price's  lines  began  to 
give  way,  and  by  sundown  the  entire  Confederate 
army  was  in  full  retreat  southward  along  the  State 
line,  closely-  pursued  by  the  victorious  Federal 
forces. 

In  the  meanwhile  General  A.  J.  Smith  was  bring- 
ing forward  his  division  of  veteran  infantry  on 
forced  marches  from  Lexington,  but,  receiving  in- 
formation that  the  Confederate  army  was  retreat- 
ing down  the  border,  changed  his  line  of  march  to 
move  via  Pleasant  Hill  and  Harrisonville,  to  head 
off  Price  and  bring  him  to  a  stand.  When,  how- 
ever, General  Smith's  division  reached  a  point 
some  four  miles  south-west  of  Harrisonville,  he 
ascertained  that  Price  had  already  passed  on 
southward  down  the  line  road.  After  the  battle 
near  Westport  the  cavalry  of  Curtis  and  Pleason- 
ton kept  up  the  pursuit  and  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  skirmishing  with  the  Confederate  rear 
column  until  the  Southern  forces  arrived  at  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes  River.  Here  Price  was  obliged 
to  make  a  stand  to  get  his  artillery  and  trains 
across  the  river.  After  being  driven  from  this 
position  he  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  the  25th, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  near 
Mine  Creek,  in  Linn  County,  Kansas,  placing  his 
artillery,  supported  by  a  large  force,  on  a  high 


mound  in  the  prairie.  The  Federal  cavalry  coming 
up  charged  his  position  with  great  gallantry, 
broke  his  line,  captured  nearly  all  his  artillery,  ten 
pieces,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  among 
them  Generals  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  and  many 
other  officers  of  lower  rank.  In  his  retreat  from 
this  position  Price  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
Federal  cavalry,  his  rear-guard  being  almost  con- 
stantly under  fire.  His  army  encamped  that  night 
on  the  Marmiton  River,  about  eight  miles  nearly 
east  of  Fort  Scott,  which  place  he  had  intended  to 
capture  with  the  large  depot  of  Government  sup- 
plies. Having  lost  most  of  his  artillery,  about 
midnight  he  blew  up  such  of  his  artillery  ammu- 
nition as  was  unsuitable  for  the  guns  which  he 
still  had.  The  troops  of  Curtis  and  Pleasonton, 
who  reached  Fort  Scott  that  night  and  replenished 
their  haversacks  and  cartridge-boxes,  heard  the 
loud  explosion.  From  Fort  Scott  the  pursuit  was 
continued  by  Curtis's  forces  under  Blunt,  and  by 
Rosecrans's  cavalry  under  Sanborn  and  McNeil. 
At  Newtonia  in  south-west  Missouri,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  Price  made  another  stand,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  pursuing  forces  named,  and  finally 
driven  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss.  This  was 
next  to  the  severest  battle  of  the  campaign.  Blunt, 
and  some  jf  the  Missouri  troops,  continued  the  pur- 
suit to  the  Arkansas  River,  but  Price  did  not  again 
attempt  to  make  a  stand.  His  line  of  march  from 
Westport  to  Newtonia  was  strewn  with  the  debris  of 
a  routed  army.  He  crossed  the  Arkansas  River 
above  Fort  Smith  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  his  army  demoralized  and  reduced  by  cap- 
tures and  dispersion  to  perhaps  less  than  5000 
men.  Most  of  the  noted  guerrilla  bands  followed 
him  from  the  State. 

The  "  Price  raid,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  West, 
was  the  last  military  operation  of  much  conse- 
quence that  took  place  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
It  is  certain  that  Price  lost  more  than  he  gained  in 
war  material  and  that  the  raid  did  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  West.  He 
did  not  capture  and  take  off  a  single  piece  of  can- 
non on  his  raid.  Large  numbers  of  the  men  he 
conscripted  and  pressed  into  service  during  the 
raid  left  him  at  the  first  opportunity  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  or  were  picked  up  by  the  Federal 
cavalry  and  paroled. 

[In  General  Price's  report  occurs  the  following 
summary  of  the  campaign:  "I  marched  1434 
miles,  fought  43  battles  and  skirmishes,  captured 
and  paroled  over  3000  Federal  officers  and  men, 
captured  18  pieces  of  artillery,  3000  stand  of 
small-arms,  16  stand  of  colors,  ...  a  great 
many  wagons  and  teams,  large  numbers  of  horses, 
great  quantities  of  subsistence  and  ordnance 
stores,  .  .  .  and  destroyed  property  to  the  cost  of 
$10,000,000.  ...  I  lost  10  pieces  of  artillery. 
2  stand  of  colors,  1000  small-arms,  while  I  do  not 
think  I  lost  1000  prisoners.  ...  I  brought  with 
me  at  least  5000  recruits." — Editors.] 
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FARRAGUT  AT  MOBILE  BAY. J 

BY  JOHN  CODDINGTON  KINNEY,  FIRST  LIEUTENANT,  13TH  CONNECTICUT  INFANTRY, 
AND  ACTING  SIGNAL  OFFICER,  U.  S.  A. 

AFTER  the  Mississippi  was  opened  in  July,  1863,  by  the  capture  of  Vieks- 
•  burg  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  Admiral  Farragut 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  operations  against  Mobile  Bay. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Confederates  were  actively  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ranis  and  iron-clads  at  Mobile  and  above,  and  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
to  force  the  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay  and  capture  the  forts  that  guarded 
it,  before  the  more  powerful  of  the  new  vessels  could  be  finished  and  brought 
down  to  aid  in  the  defense.  In  January,  1864,  he  made  a  reconnoissance  of 
Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  at  which  time  no  Confederate  vessels  were  in  the 
lower  bay,  except  one  transport.  In  letters  to  the  Navy  Department  he  urged 
that  at  least  one  iron-clad  be  sent  to  help  his  wooden  fleet,  and  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  a  brigade  of  five  thousand  soldiers  to  enable  him,  after  running 
into  the  bay,  to  reduce  the  forts  at  his  leisure.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  the  wis- 
dom of  his  plan.  Had  the  operations  against  Mobile  been  undertaken  promptly, 
as  he  desired,  the  entrance  into  the  bay  would  have  been  effected  with  much 
less  cost  of  men  and  materials,  Mobile  would  have  been  captured  a  year  earlier 
than  it  was,  and  the  Union  cause  would  have  been  saved  the  disaster  of  the 
Red  River  campaign  of  1864.  At  this  late  day  it  is  but  justice  to  Farragut 
to  admit  the  truth. 

His  position  at  the  time  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  He  saw  the  ease  with 
which  the  forts  could  be  captured  if  a  few  thousand  troops  could  be  obtained 

i  Based  upon  the  author's  paper  in  "The  Century"  for  May,  1881,  entitled  "An  Augiist  Morning 
with  Farragut,"  revised  and  extended  for  the  present  work. — Editors. 
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to  cooperate  with  his  fleet.  He  knew  that  the  Confederates  were  bending  all 
their  energies  to  the  construction  of  three  or  more  powerful  ranis,  to  meet 
which  he  had  until  late  in  the  summer  nothing  but  wooden  vessels.  Every 
day  was  strengthening  the  Confederate  situation  and  making  his  own  position 
more  perilous.  With  the  necessary  cooperation  he  would  run  inside  the  bay, 
prevent  any  iron-clads  from  crossing  Dog  River  bar  (over  which  they  had 
to  be  floated  with  "  camels  "),  put  a  stop  to  the  planting  of  torpedoes,  effectu- 
ally prevent  blockade-running,  and  easily  capture  the  garrisons  of  the  forts. 

But,  much  to  his  regret,  the  army  under  General  Banks  started  up  the 
Red  River,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  his  little  fleet  to  watch  the  operations 
he  could  not  prevent.  At  last,  about  May  20th,  the  great  ram  Tennessee 
made  her  appearance  in  the  lower  bay.  Just  before  she  arrived,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  Admiral  Buchanan  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  float  the  ram 
over  the  bar,  eight  miles  up  the  bay,  Farragut  wrote  to  Secretary  Welles : 

"  I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  my  situation.  The  experience  I  had  of  the  fight  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Admiral  Davis's  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  showed  plainly  how  unequal  the 
contest  is  between  iron-clads  and  wooden  vessels,  in  loss  of  life,  unless  you  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  iron-clad.  I  therefore  deeply  regret  that  the  department  has  not  been  able  to  give  me 
one  of  the  many  iron-clads  that  are  off  Charleston  and  in  the  Mississippi.  I  have  always  looked 
for  the  latter,  but  it  appears  that  it  takes  us  twice  as  long  to  build  an  iron-clad  as  any  one  else. 
It  looks  as  if  the  contractors  and  the  fates  were  against  us.  While  the  rebels  are  bending  their 
whole  energies  to  the  war  our  people  are  expecting  the  war  to  close  by  default ;  and  if  they  do 
not  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  soon  it  will  be  so.  But  be  assured,  sir,  that  the  navy  wilf 
do  its  duty,  let  the  issue  come  when  it  may,  or  I  am  greatly  deceived." 

A  few  days  later  the  Tennessee  came  down  and  anchored  near  Fort  Mor- 
gan. From  that  time  until  the  battle  was  fought,  Farragut  never  left  the 
Hartford  except  when  making  inspections.  It  was  expected  that  the  rebel 
admiral  would  attack  the  blockading  fleet  before  the  iron-clads  arrived,  and 
Farragut  made  his  preparations  accordingly,  even  arranging  extemporized 
torpedoes  to  place  himself  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  the  enemy.  This  he 
did  very  reluctantly,  writing  on  May  25th : 

"  Torpedoes  are  not  so  agreeable  when  used  on  both  sides  ;  therefore,  I  have  reluctantly 
brought  myself  to  it.  I  have  always  deemed  it  unworthy  a  chivalrous  nation,  but  it  does  not  do 
to  give  your  enemy  such  a  decided  superiority  over  you." 

In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  discouraging  news  just  received  of 
Banks's  defeat,  and  adds : 

"I  see  by  the  rebel  papers  Buchanan  is  advertised  to  raise  the  blockade  as  soon  as  he  is 
ready.  As  I  have  before  informed  the  department,  if  I  had  the  military  force  .  .  .  and  one 
or  two  iron-clads,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  run  in  and  attack  him  ;  but  if  I  were  to  run  in  and  in 
so  doing  get  my  vessels  crippled,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  to  the  shoal  water  with  his 
iron-clads  (in  fact,  all  their  vessels  draw  much  less  water  than  ours),  and  thus  destroy  us  with- 
out our  being  able  to  get  at  him.  But  if  he  takes  the  offensive  and  comes  out  of  port,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  contend  with  him.  The  department  has  not  yet  responded  to  my  call  for  the  iron- 
clads in  the  Mississippi." 

After  the  Red  River  disaster,  General  Grant  decided  that  the  majority  of 
the  fighting  men  of  the  army  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  Virginia, 
and  the  force  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  was  largely  reduced.  It  was  not 
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until  the  latter  part  of  July,  1864,  that  General  Canby  could  make  his 
arrangements  to  cooperate  with  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust a  division  of  troops,  under  General  Gordon  Granger,  landed  on  the  west 
end  of  Dauphine  Island  and  began  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Fort  Gaines. 
Meantime,  also,  three  monitors  had  arrived  and  a  fourth  was  daily  expected, 
and  at  last  the  time,  for  which  Admiral  Farragut  had  so  long  been  praying, 
arrived. 

On  the  morning  of  August  4th  a  detachment  of  army  signal  officers,  under 
command  of  the  late  Major  Frank  W.  Marston,  arrived  by  tug  from  New 
Orleans.  They  were  distributed  among  the  principal  vessels  of  the  fleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  General  Granger's  force  after  the  entrance 
into  the  bay  had  been  effected,  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Hartford.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Admi- 
ral Farragut,  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  different  vessels,  made  a 
reconnoissance  on  the  steam-tender  Cowslip,  running  inside  of  Sand  Island, 
where  the  three  monitors  were  anchored,  and  within  easy  range  of  both  the 
forts.  On  the  left,  some  three  miles  distant,  was  Fort  Gaines,  a  small  brick  and 
earth  work,  mounting  a  few  heavy  guns,  but  too  far  away  from  the  ship  chan- 
nel to  cause  much  uneasiness  to  the  fleet.  Fort  Morgan  was  on  the  right,  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  old  brick  forts,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  immense 
piles  of  sand-bags,  covering  every  portion  of  the  exposed  front.  The  fort  was 
well  equipped  with  three  tiers  of  heavy  guns,  one  of  the  guns,  at  least,  of  the 
best  English  make,  imported  by  the  Confederates.  In  addition,  there  was  in 
front  a  battery  of  seven  powerful  guns,  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  beach.  All 
the  guns,  of  both  fort  and  water-battery,  were  Within  point-blank  range  of 
the  only  channel  through  which  the  fleet  could  pass.  The  Confederates  con- 
sidered the  works  impregnable,  but  they  did  not  depend  solely  upon  them. 
Just  around  the  point  of  land,  behind  Fort  Morgan,  we  could  see  that  after- 
noon three  saucy-looking  gun -boats  and  the  famous  ram  Tennessee.  The  latter 
was  then  considered  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  iron-clad  ever  put  afloat. 
She  looked  like  a  great  turtle ;  her  sloping  sides  were  covered  with  iron  plates 
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six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, thoroughly  riv- 
eted together,  and 
she  had  a  formidable 
iron  beak  projecting 
under  the  water.  Her 
armament  consisted 
2  of  six  heavy  Brooke 
rifles,  each  sending  a 
solid  shot  weighing 
from  95  to  110  pounds 
—  a  small  affair  com- 
pared with  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  present 
time,  but  irresistible 
then  against  everything 
but  the  turrets  of  the 
monitors.  In  addition  to 
these  means  of  resist- 
ance, the  narrow  channel 
to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore  had 
been  lined  with  torpe- 


FORT  MORGAN. 
FROM  WAR  TIME  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1.  Lighthouse,  Mobile  Point.   2.  The 
south-east  bastion.  3.  The  cita- 
del, from  the  north  side. 

does.  These  were  under 
the  water,  anchored  to  the 
bottom.  Some  of  them 
were  beer-kegs  filled  with 
powder,  from  the  sides  of 
which  projected  numer- 
ous little  tubes  containing 
fulminate,  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  exploded  by  contact  with  the  passing  vessels,  but  the 
greater  part  were  tin  cones  fitted  with  caps. 

Except  for  what  Farragut  had  already  accomplished  on  the  Mississippi,  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  foolhardy  experiment  for  wooden  vessels  to 
attempt  to  pass  so  close  to  one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the  coast ;  but  when 
to  the  forts  were  added  the  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  ram  and  the 
supposed  deadly  character  of  the  torpedoes,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
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coming  event  impressed  the  person  taking  his  first  glimpse  of  naval  warfare 
as  decidedly  hazardous  and  unpleasant.  So  daring  an  attempt  was  never  made 
in  any  country  but  ours,  and  was  never  successfully  made  by  any  com- 
mander except  Farragut,  who,  in  this,  as  in  his  previous  exploits  in  passing 
the  forts  of  the  Mississippi,  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  naval  com- 
manders the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the 
recollection  that  he  had  not  failed  in  his  former  attempts,  and  his  manifest 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  projected  movement,  that  inspired  all  around  him. 

The  scene  on  the  Cowslip  that  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  August  was  a  notable 
one,  as  she  steamed  within  range  of  the  forts.  The  central  figure  was  the 
grand  old  admiral,  his  plans  all  completed,  affable  with  all,  evidently  not 
thinking  of  failure  as  among  the  possibilities  of  the  morrow,  and  filling  every 
one  with  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  sixty-three  years  old,  of  medium  height, 
stoutly  built,  with  a  finely  proportioned  head  and  smoothly  shaven  face,  with 
an  expression  combining  overflowing  kindliness  with  iron  will  and  invincible 
determination,  and  with  eyes  that  in  repose  were  full  of  sweetness  and  light, 
but,  in  emergency,  could  flash  fire  and  fury. 

Next  in  prominence  to  the  admiral  was  the  tall,  commanding  form  of  Fleet- 
Captain  Percival  Drayton,  the  man  of  all  men  to  be  Farragut's  chief-of -staff , 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  to  all,  but  thoughtful  and  reserved,  a  man  of 
marked  intellect  and  power,  in  whose  death,  a  few  years  later,  our  navy  lost  one 
of  its  very  brightest  stars,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  rights  a  most 
devoted  friend.  I  have  digressed  to  this  extent  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic  men  I  ever  met,  and  to  a  native  South 
Carolinian  of  bluest  blood,  and  proud  of  his  ancestry,  who  in  his  love  of 
country  had  learned  to  look  beyond  State  lines  and  to  disregard  the  ties  of 
kinship. 

As  we  steamed  slowly  along  inside  Sand  Island,  inspecting  every  hostile 
point,  a  Confederate  transport  landed  at  Fort  Gaines,  and  began  discharging 
cargo.  At  a  signal  from  the  admiral,  one  of  the  monitors,  by  way  of  practice, 
opened  fire  at  long  range,  and,  as  the  huge  fifteen-inch  shell  dropped  uncom- 
fortably near,  the  work  of  unloading  was  stopped,  and  the  transport  suddenly 
left — the  last  Confederate  transport  that  ever  crossed  the  bay. 

After  the  reconnoissance  the  final  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the 
Hartford,  when  the  positions  of  the  various  vessels  were  assigned,  and  the  order 
of  the  line  was  arranged.  Unfortunately  Captain  (now  Rear- Admiral)  Thorn- 
ton A.  Jenkins  was  absent,  his  vessel,  the  Richmond,  having  been  unavoidably 
delayed  at  Pensacola,  whither  she  had  gone  for  coal  and  to  escort  the  monitor 
Tecumseh.  Had  he  been  present  he  certainly  would  have  been  selected  to 
take  the  lead,  in  which  event  the  perilous  halt  of  the  next  day  would  not  have 
occurred.  Much  against  his  own  wish  Admiral  Farragut  yielded  to  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  his  captains  and  gave  up  his  original  determination  of  placing 
his  flagship  in  the  advance,  and,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Richmond,  assigned  the  Brooklyn,  Captain  Alden,  to  that  position.  % 

&  According  to  Admiral  Farragut's  report  the  Brooklyn  was  appointed  to  lead,  because  she  had  four 
chase-guns  and  apparatus  for  picking  up  torpedoes. —  Editors. 
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Note. —  The  Tecumseh,  the  leading  monitor,  moved 
from  the  position  shown  on  the  map  under  Fort  Mor- 
gan, to  the  left  toward  the  right  of  the  line  marked 
"Torpedoes,"  where  she  was  blown  up.  The  distance 
traversed  by  the  Metacomet,  after  casting  off  from  the 
Hartford  and  until  she  came  up  with  the  Selma,  is 
estimated  by  Admiral  Jouett  at  nine  miles.   The  time 


elapsed,  as  noted  in  the  various  reports,  sustains  this 
estimate.  Owing  to  the  limited  size  of  the  page,  the 
map  fails  to  show  this  distance,  but  it  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  gun-boats.  The  capture 
of  the  Selma,  as  well  as  the  grounding  of  the  Morgan, 
occurred  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  edge  of 
the  map.—  Editors. 
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A  few  hours  later,  just  before  sunset,  the  Richmond  arrived  with  the  Tecum- 
seh,  aud  the  cause  of  her  delay  was  satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  admiral 
decided  to  make  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  line,  which  was  settled  upon  as 
follows :  Brooklyn  and  Octorara,  Hartford  and  Metacomet,  Richmond  and  Port 
Royal,  Lackawanna  and  Seminole,  Monongahela  and  Kennebec,  Ossipee  and 
Rasca,  Oneida  and  Galena.  The  first-named  of  each  pair  was  on  the  starboard 
or  more  exposed  side. 

The  four  monitors  were  to  go  a  little  in  advance,  and  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  wooden  vessels.  The  Tecumseh  and  Manhattan  were  single-turreted,  each 
with  two  15-inch  guns.  The  Winnebago  and  Chickasaw  were  of  lighter 
draught,  with  two  turrets  each,  and  four  11-inch  guns. 

Before  attempting  to  narrate  the  events  of  the  next  day,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  situation.  Mobile  Bay  gradually  widens  from  the  city  to 
the  gulf,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  long, 
narrow  arm  of  sand,  with  Fort  Morgan  on  the  extreme  western  point.  Across 
the  channel  from  Fort  Morgan,  and  perhaps  three  miles  distant,  is  Dauphine 
Island,  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  with  Fort  Gaines  at  its  eastern  end.  Further 
to  the  west  is  little  Fort  Powell,  commanding  a  narrow  channel  through  which 
light-draught  vessels  could  enter  the  bay.  Between  Dauphine  Island  and 
Fort  Morgan,  and  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  bay,  is  Sand  Island,  a 
barren  spot,  under  the  lee  of  which  three  of  our  monitors  were  lying.  The 
army  signal  officers  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet,  not  with  any  intention  of 
having  their  services  used  in  passing  the  forts,  but  in  order  to  establish  com- 
munication afterward  between  the  fleet  and  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.  The  primary  objects  of  Admiral 
Farragut  in  entering  the  bay  were  to  close  Mobile  to  the  outside  world,  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  Tennessee,  and  to  cut  off  all  possible  means  of  escape 
from  the  garrisons  of  the  forts.  Incidentally,  also,  he  desired  to  secure  the 
moral  effect  of  a  victory,  and  to  give  his  fleet,  which  had  been  tossed  on  the 
uneasy  waters  of  the  Gulf  for  many  months,  a  safe  and  quiet  anchorage. 
There  was  no  immediate  expectation  of  capturing  the  city  of  Mobile,  which 
was  safe  by  reason  of  a  solid  row  of  piles  and  torpedoes  across  the  river, 
three  miles  below  the  city.  Moreover,  the  larger  vessels  of  the  fleet  could 
not  approach  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  city,  on  account  of  shallow  water. 
But  the  lower  bay  offered  a  charming  resting-place  for  the  fleet,  with  the 
additional  attraction  of  plenty  of  fish  and  oysters,  and  an  occasional  chance 
to  forage  on  shore. 

At  sunset  the  last  orders  had  been  issued,  every  commander  knew  his  duty, 
and  unusual  quiet  prevailed  in  the  fleet.  The  sea  was  smooth,  a  gentle  breeze 
relieved  the  midsummer  heat,  and  the  night  came  on  serenely  and  peacefully, 
and  far  more  quietly  than  to  a  yachting  fleet  at  Newport.  For  the  first  hour 
after  the  candles  were  lighted  below  the  stillness  was  almost  oppressive.  The 
officers  of  the  Hartford  gathered  around  the  ward-room  table,  writing  letters 
to  loved  ones  far  away,  or  giving  instructions  in  case  of  death.  As  brave  and 
thoughtful  men,  they  recognized  the  dangers  that  they  did  not  fear,  and 
made  provision  for  the  possibilities  of  the  morrow.    But  this  occupied  little 
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time,  and  then,  business  over,  there  followed  an  hour  of  unrestrained  jollity. 
Many  an  old  story  was  retold  and  ancient  conundrum  repeated.  Old  officers 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  their  customary  dignity,  and  it  was  evident  that  all 
were  exhilarated  and  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  coming  struggle. 
There  was  no  other  "stimulation,"  for  the  strict  naval  rules  prevented. 
Finally,  after  a  half-hour's  smoke  under  the  forecastle,  all  hands  turned  in. 
The  scene  on  the  flag-ship  was  representative  of  the  night  before  the  battle 
throughout  the  fleet. 

It  was  the  admiral's  desire  and  intention  to  get  under  way  by  daylight,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  inflowing  tide ;  but  a  dense  fog  came  on  after  midnight 
and  delayed  the  work  of  forming  line. 

It  was  a  weird  sight  as  the  big  ships  "  balanced  to  partners,"  the  dim  out- 
lines slowly  emerging  like  phantoms  in  the  fog.  The  vessels  were  lashed 
together  in  pairs,  fastened  side  by  side  by  huge  cables.  All  the  vessels  had 
been  stripped  for  the  fight,  the  top-hamper  being  left  at  Pensacola,  and  the 
starboard  boats  being  either  left  behind  or  towed  on  the  port  side.  The 
admiral's  steam-launch,  the  Loyall,  named  after  his  son,  J.  steamed  alongside 
the  flag-ship  on  the  port  side. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  six  o'clock  before  the  fleet  was  in  motion.  Meantime  a 
light  breeze  had  scattered  the  fog  and  left  a  clear,  sunny  August  day.  The 
line  moved  slowly,  and  it  was  an  hour  after  starting  before  the  opening  gun 
was  fired.  This  was  a  15-inch  shell  from  the  Tecumseh,  and  it  exploded  over 
Fort  Morgan.  Half  an  hour  afterward  the  fleet  came  within  range  and  the 
firing  from  the  starboard  vessels  became  general,  the  fort  and  the  Confed- 

|Mrs.  Farragut's  maiden  name  was  Loyall. —  Editors. 
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erate  fleet  replying.  The  fleet  took  position  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
and  raked  the  advance  vessels  fore  and  aft,  doing  great  damage,  to  which  it 
was  for  a  time  impossible  to  make  effective  reply.  Gradually  the  fleet  came 
into  close  quarters  with  Fort  Morgan,  and  the  firing  on  both  sides  became 
terrific.  The  wooden  vessels  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  monitors,  and  as 
the  Brooklyn  came  opposite  the  fort,  and  approached  the  torpedo  line,  she 
came  nearly  alongside  the  rear  monitor.  To  have  kept  on  would  have  been  to 
take  the  lead,  with  the  ram  Tennessee  approaching  and  with  the  unknown 
danger  of  the  torpedoes  underneath.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Brooklyn 
halted  and  began  backing  and  signaling  with  the  army  signals.  The  Hart- 
ford was  immediately  behind  and  the  following  vessels  were  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  Brooklyn  threatened  to  bring  the 
whole  fleet  into  collision,  while  the  strong  inflowing  tide  was  likely  to  carry 
some  of  the  vessels  to  the  shore  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

On  the  previous  night  the  admiral  had  issued  orders  that  the  army  signal 
officers  were  not  to  be  allowed  on  deck  during  the  fight,  but  were  to  go  into 
the  cockpit,  on  the  lower  deck,  and  assist  the  surgeons.  The  reason  assigned 
was  that  these  officers  would  not  be  needed  during  the  passage  of  the  forts, 
but  would  be  wanted  afterward  to  open  communication  with  the  army,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  any  of  them  disabled.  The 
two  army  signal  officers  on  the  Hartford  disrelished  this  order  exceedingly, 
and,  after  consulting  together,  decided  that  in  the  confusion  of  the  occasion 
their  presence  on  deck  would  probably  not  be  noticed,  and  that  they  would 
evade  the  command  if  possible.  In  this  they  were  successful  until  shortly 
before  passing  Sand  Island  and  coming  within  range  of  Fort  Morgan.  Then 
the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  who  never 
allowed  anything  to  escape  his  attention,  came  to  them  very  quietly  and 
politely,  and  told  them  the  admiral's  order  must  be  obeyed.  We  were  satis- 
fied from  his  manner  that  the  surgeons  had  need  of  us,  and,  without  endeav- 
oring to  argue  the  matter,  made  our  way  to  the  stifling  hold,  where  Surgeon 
Lansdale  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Commons,  with  their  helpers,  were  sitting, 
with  their  paraphernalia  spread  out  ready  for  use. 

Nearly  every  man  had  his  watch  in  his  hand  awaiting  the  first  shot.  To 
us,  ignorant  of  everything  going  on  above,  every  minute  seemed  an  hour, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  relief  when  the  boom  of  the  Tecumseh,s  first 
gun  was  heard.  Presently  one  or  two  of  our  forward  guns  opened,  and  we 
could  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  in  reply.  Soon  the  can- 
non-balls began  to  crash  through  the  deck  above  us,  and  then  the  thunder  of 
our  whole  broadside  of  nine  Dahlgren  guns  kept  the  vessel  in  a  quiver. 
But  as  yet  no  wounded  were  sent  down,  and  we  knew  we  were  still  at  com- 
paratively long  range.  In  the  intense  excitement  of  the  occasion  it  seemed 
that  hours  had  passed,  but  it  was  just  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we 
went  below,  when  an  officer  shouted  down  the  hatchway :  "  Send  up  an  army 
signal  officer  immediately;  the  Brooklyn  is  signaling."  In  a  moment  the 
writer  was  on  deck,  where  he  found  the  situation  as  already  described.  Run- 
ning on  to  the  forecastle,  he  hastily  took  the  Brooklyn's  message,  which 
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imparted  the  unnecessary  information,  "  The  monitors  are  right  ahead ;  we 
cannot  go  on  without  passing  them."  The  reply  was  sent  at  once  from  the 
admiral,  "  Order  the  monitors  ahead  and  go  on."  But  still  the  Brooklyn 
halted,  while,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  situation,  the  monitor  Tecumseh,  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  the  advance,  suddenly  careened  to  one  side  and  almost 
instantly  sank  to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  her  Captain  Tunis  A.  M.  Craven 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  numbering  in  all  114  officers  and  men.  J) 
The  pilot,  John  Collins,  and  a  few  men  who  were  in  the  turret  jumped  into 


j)  In  Farragut's  Supplementary  General  Order 
(No.  11)  of  July  29th,  occurs  the  following: 

"There  are  certain  black  buoys  placed  by  the  eneiny 
from  the  piles  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel  across  it 
towards  Fort  Morgan.  It  being  understood  that  there 
are  torpedoes  and  other  obstructions  between  the  buoys, 
the  vessels  will  take  care  to  pass  eastward  of  the  east- 
ernmost buoy,  which  is  clear  of  all  obstructions." 

The  easternmost  buoy  was  the  famous  red  buoy 
which  figures  in  all  accounts  of  the  battle.  As  the 
fleet  approached,  the  Tennessee  was  lying  in  the 
rear  of  the  torpedo  obstructions,  and  therefore  to 
the  westward  of  the  red  buoy.  When  Craven,  in  the 
Tecumseh,  drew  near  to  the  buoy,  influenced  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel  to  the  eastward,  as  his 
remark  to  the  pilot  would  indicate  (Mahan,  "Gulf 
and  Inland  Waters,"  p.  231),  or  by  a  desire  to  get 
at  the  Tennessee  more  quickly,  as  Parker  suggests 
("Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,"  p.  26),  he  disregarded 
the  instructions,  and,  shaping  his  course  to  the 
westward  of  the  buoy,  struck  the  torpedoes.  His 
course  crowded  the  main  column  to  the  westward, 


and  left  no  choice  to  Alden  and  the  fleet  following 
in  his  wake,  but  to  pass  over  the  obstructions  also. 
Of  114  officers  and  men  on  board  the  Tecumseh, 
21  were  saved.  Of  these  two  officers  and  five  men 
escaped  in  one  of  the  Tecumseh's  boats,  four  swam 
to  Fort  Morgan  where  they  were  made  prisoners, 
and  ten,  including  Ensign  Zettick  and  John  Collins, 
the  pilot,  were  rescued  by  Acting-Ensign  Nields. 
It  is  to  the  statement  of  Collins  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  account  of  that  heroic  act  which 
will  forever  be  associated  with  Craven's  name. 
Commodore  Parker  thus  tells  the  story: 

"Craven  and  Mr.  John  Collins,  the  pilot  of  the  Tecum- 
seh, met,  as  their  vessel  was  sinking  beneath  them,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  top  of  the  turret. 
...  It  may  be,  then,  that  Craven,  in  the  nobility  of 
his  soul,— for  all  know  he  was  one  of  nature's  noble 
men,— ft  may  be,  I  say,  that,  in  the  nobility  of  his  soul, 
the  thought  flashed  across  him  that  it  was  through  no 
fault  of  his  pilot  that  the  Tecumseh  was  in  this  peril ;  he 
drew  back.  '  After  you,  pilot,'  said  he,  grandly.  '  There 
was  nothing  after  me,'  relates  Mr.  Collins;  'when  I 
reached  the  upmost  round  of  the  ladder,  the  vessel 
seemed  to  drop  from  under  me.' "  EDITORS. 
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the  water  and  were  rescued  by  a  boat  from  the  Metacomet,  which,  under 
charge  of  Acting  Ensign  Henry  C.  Nields,  rowed  up  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort  and  through  a  deadly  storm  of  shot  and  shell  and  picked  them  up.\ 
Meantime  the  Brooklyn  failed  to  go  ahead,  and  the  whole  fleet  became  a 
stationary  point-blank  target  for  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  and  of  the  rebel 
vessels.  It  was  during  these  few  perilous  moments  that  the  most  fatal  work 
of  the  day  was  done  to  the  fleet. 

Owing  to  the  Hartford's  position,  only  her  few  bow  guns  could  be  used, 
while  a  deadly  rain  of  shot  and  shell  was  falling  on  her,  and  her  men  were 
being  cut  down  by  scores,  unable  to  make  reply.  The  sight  on  deck  was 
sickening  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  portray.  Shot  after  shot  came 
through  the  side,  mowing  down  the  men,  deluging  the  decks  with  blood,  and 
scattering  mangled  fragments  of  humanity  so  thickly  that  it  was  difficult  to 
stand  on  the  deck,  so  slippery  was  it.  The  old  expressions  of  the  "  scuppers 
running  blood,"  "  the  slippery  deck,"  etc.,  give  but  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
spectacle  on  the  Hartford.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  a  long  row 
on  the  port  side,  while  the  wounded  were  sent  below  until  the  surgeons' 
quarters  would  hold  no  more.  A  solid  shot  coining  through  the  bow  struck 
a  gunner  on  the  neck,  completely  severing  head  from  body.  One  poor  fellow 
(afterward  an  object  of  interest  at  the  great  Sanitary  Commission  Fair  in 
New  York)  lost  both  legs  by  a  cannon-ball ;  as  he  fell  he  threw  up  both  arms, 
just  in  time  to  have  them  also  carried  away  by  another  shot.  At  one  gun,  all 
the  crew  on  one  side  were  swept  down  by  a  shot  which  came  crashing  through 

\  The  gallantry  of  Nields's  conduct  was  all  the  about  to  fire  at  her,  when  some  one  standing 

more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  pulling  by  informed  him  of  her  character  and  errand, 

to  the  Tecumseh's  wreck  it  was  necessary  to  pass  A  moment  later,  Nields  himself  observed  the 

around  the  stern  and  under  the  broadside  of  the  omission,  and  took  the  flag  from  its  case  and 

Hartford  and  across  the  Brooklyn's  bow,  thus  plac-  shipped  it.    The  rescued  men  were  placed  on 

ing  the  boat  directly  in  the  line  of  fire  of  the  fleet  board  the  Winnebago,  and  Nields  and  his  boat's 

as  well  as  of  the  fort.    In  fact,  as  the  boat  at  first  crew,  unable  to  regain  their  ship,  joined  the 

carried  no  flag,  Acting  Ensign  Whiting,  in  charge  Oneida,  where  they  served  during  the  remainder 

of  the  forecastle  guns  on  board  the  Hartford,  was  of  the  battle. — Editors. 
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the  bulwarks.  A  shell  burst 
betweeu  the  two  forward  guus 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Ty- 
son, killing  and  wounding  fif- 
teen men.  The  mast  upon  which 
the  writer  was  perched  was 
twice  struck,  once  slightly,  and 
again  just  below  the  foretop 
by  a  heavy  shell,  from  a  rifle 
on  the  Confederate  gun-boat 
Selma.  Fortunately  the  shell 
came  tumbling  end  over  end, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  mast, 
butt-end  first,  leaving  the  per- 
cussion-cap protruding.  Had 
it  come  point  first,  or  had  it 
struck  at  any  other  part  of  the 
mast  than  in  the  reenforced 
portion  where  the  heel  of  the 
topmast  laps  the  top  of  the 
lower  mast,  this  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  war 
would  probably  have  been  lost 
to  the  world,  as  the  distance 
to  the  deck  was  about  a  hun- 
dred feet.  As  it  was,  the  sud- 
den jar  would  have  dislodged 
any  one  from  the  crosstrees 
had  not  the  shell  been  visible 
from  the  time  it  left  the  Selma, 
thus  giving  time  to  prepare  for 
it  by  an  extra  grip  around  the  top  of  the  mast.  Looking  out  over  the  water, 
it  was  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  every  shot,  both  from  the  guns  of  the 
Hartford  and  from  the  Confederate  fleet.  Another  signal  message  from  the 
Brooklyn  told  of  the  sinking  of  the  Tecumseh,  a  fact  known  already,  and 
another  order  to  "  go  on  "  was  given  and  was  not  obeyed. 

Soon  after  the  fight  began,  Admiral  Farragut,  finding  that  the  low-hang- 
ing smoke  from  the  guns  interfered  with  his  view  from  the  deck,  went  up  the 
rigging  of  the  mainmast  as  far  as  the  futtock- shrouds,  immediately  below  the 
maintop.  The  pilot,  Martin  Freeman,  was  in  the  top  directly  overhead,  and 
the  fleet-captain  was  on  the  deck  below.  Seeing  the  admiral  in  this  exposed 
position,  where,  if  wounded,  he  would  be  killed  by  falling  to  the  deck,  Fleet- 
Captain  Drayton  ordered  Knowles,  the  signal-quartermaster,  to  fasten  a  rope 
around  him  so  that  he  would  be  prevented  from  falling.    [See  p.  407.] 

Finding  that  the  Brooklyn  failed  to  obey  his  orders,  the  admiral  hurriedly 
inquired  of  the  pilot  if  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  Hartford  to 
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pass  to  the  left  of  the  Brooklyn.  Receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  said : 
"  I  will  take  the  lead,"  and  immediately  ordered  the  Hartford  ahead  at  full 
speed.  Hz  As  he  passed  the  Brooklyn  a  voice  warned  him  of  the  torpedoes,  to 
which  he  returned  the  contemptuous  answer,  "  Damn  the  torpedoes."  This 
is  the  current  story,  and  may  have  some  basis  of  truth.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  never  a  moment  when  the  din  of  the  battle  would  not  have 
drowned  any  attempt  at  conversation  between  the  two  ships,  and  while  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  admiral  made  the  remark  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
shouted  it  to  the  Brooklyn.  J 

Then  was  witnessed  the  remarkable  sight  of  the  Hartford  and  her  consort, 
the  Metacomet,  passing  over  the  dreaded  torpedo  ground  and  rushing  ahead 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  the  extrication  of  which  from  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  Brooklyn 's  halt  required  many  minutes  of  valuable  time.  | 
The  Hartford  was  now  moving  over  what  is  called  the  "  middle  ground,"  with 
shallow  water  on  either  side,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  except  as  the 
channel  permitted.  Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  Confederate  gun- 
boat Selma  kept  directly  in  front  of  the  flag-ship  and  raked  her  fore  and  aft, 
doing  more  damage  in  reality  than  all  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  other 
gun-boats,  the  Gaines  and  the  Morgan,  were  in  shallow  water  on  our  starboard 
bow,  but  they  received  more  damage  from  the  Hartford's  broadsides  than  they 
were  able  to  inflict.  Meanwhile  the  ram  Tennessee,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
contented  herself  with  simply  firing  at  the  approaching  fleet,  started  for  the 
Hartford,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  striking  her  amidships.  She  came 
on  perhaps  for  half  a  mile,  never  approaching  nearer  than  a  hundred  yards,  and 
then  suddenly  turned  and  made  for  the  fleet,  which,  still  in  front  of  the  fort, 
was  gradually  getting  straightened  out  and  following  the  Hartford.  This 
change  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  ram  has  always  been  a  mystery.  The 
captain  of  the  ram,  in  papers  published  since  the  war,  denies  that  any  such 
move  was  made,  but  it  was  witnessed  by  the  entire  fleet,  and  is  mentioned  by 
both  Admiral  Farragut  and  Fleet-Captain  Drayton  in  their  official  reports.  ]) 

The  Hartford  had  now  run  a  mile  inside  the  bay,  and  was  suffering  chiefly 
from  the  raking  fire  of  the  Selma,  which  was  unquestionably  managed  more 
skillfully  than  any  other  Confederate  vessel.  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Jouett, 
commanding  the  Hartford's  escort,  the  Metacomet,  repeatedly  asked  permission 


■&In  turning  to  clear  the  Brooklyn's  stern,  the 
Hartford  went  ahead,  while  the  Metacomet  backed. 

Editors. 

)  The  period  of  delay  between  the  halting  of  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  decision  of  the  admiral  to  take  the 
lead  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  ten  minutes, 
and  may  have  been  longer.  The  first  signal  message 
from  the  Brooklyn  was  taken  from  the  forecastle  of 
the  Hartford.  Then  the  smoke  from  the  Hartford's 
bow  guns  interfered,  and  I  started  up  the  foremast, 
intending  to  make  a  signal-station  of  the  foretop. 
Finding  a  howitzer  crew  at  work  there  I  kept  on  to 
the  foretop-gallant  crosstrees,  where  I  received 
and  replied  to  two  messages  before  the  Hartford 
passed  the  Brooklyn.  As  I  was  not  a  sailor  and  had 
never  before  been  so  far  up  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 


it  could  hardly  have  taken  me  less  then  five  min- 
utes to  shift  from  the  forecastle  to  the  crosstrees. 
It  was  while  going  up  the  mast  that  I  witnessed 
the  sinking  of  the  Tecinnseh. —  J.  C.  K. 

4-  Farragut,  when  he  had  altered  his  course,  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were  torpedoes 
directly  in  his  path.  It  was  known  that  they  had 
been  placed  west  of  the  red  buoy,  the  Brooklyn  had 
seen  them,  and  the  fate  of  the  Tecumseh  was  con- 
clusive evidence.  In  fact  the  officers  both  of  the 
Hartford  and  the  Richmond  heard  the  snapping  of 
torpedo-primers  under  the  bottom  of  the  ships  as 
they  passed,  but  the  torpedoes  failed  to  explode, 
having  probably  been  corroded  by  lying  a  long 
time  in  the  water. —  Editors. 

]i  See  Captain  Johnston's  account,  p.  401. 

Editors. 
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UNITED   STATES   STEAMSHIP  "  MONONGAHELA,"  SHOWING  INJURIES  RECEIVED  IN  THE  FIGHT. 
FROM   A  SKETCH  MADE   AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE. 

of  the  admiral  to  cut  loose  and  take  care  of  the  Selma,  and  finally,  at  five  minutes 
past  eight,  consent  was  given.  In  an  instant  the  cables  binding  the  two  vessels 
were  cut,  and  the  Metacomet,  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  fleet,  bounded  ahead. 
The  Selma  was  no  match  for  her,  and,  recognizing  her  danger,  endeavored 
to  retreat  up  the  bay.  But  she  was  speedily  overhauled,  and  when  a  shot  had 
wounded  her  captain  and  killed  her  first  lieutenant  she  surrendered.  Before 
this  the  Gaines  had  been  crippled  by  the  splendid  marksmanship  of  the  Hart- 
ford's gunners,  and  had  run  aground  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  where  she 
was  shortly  afterward  set  on  fire,  the  crew  escaping  to  the  shore.  The  gun- 
boat Morgan,  after  grounding  for  a  few  moments  on  the  shoals  to  the  east  of 
Navy  Cove,  retreated  to  the  shallow  water  near  the  fort,  whence  she  escaped 
the  following  night  to  Mobile.  The  Hartford,  having  reached  the  deep  water 
of  the  bay,  about  three  miles  north  of  Dauphine  Island,  came  to  anchor. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  which  we  left  massed  in 
front  of  Fort  Morgan  by  the  remarkable  action  of  the  Brooklyn  in  stopping 
and  refusing  to  move  ahead.  When  the  ram  Tennessee  turned  away  from 
the  Hartford,  as  narrated,  she  made  for  the  fleet,  and  in  their  crowded  and  con- 
fused condition  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  pick  out  whatever 
victims  the  Confederate  commander  (Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan)  might 
desire,  as  he  had  done  in  1861  when  commanding  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Before  he  could  reach  them  the  line  had  become  straightened,  and 
the  leading  vessels  had  passed  the  fort.  Admiral  Jenkins,  who  commanded 
the  Richmond  during  the  fight,  writing  of  this  part  of  the  fight,  for  the  use  of 
the  present  writer,  says : 

"  During  the  delay  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  and  the  water-battery  by  the  backing 
of  the  Brooklyn,  the  vessels  astern  had  remained  apparently  stationary,  so  that  the  nearest 
one  to  the  Richmond  was  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  some  of  them  paid  very  dearly,  for  the 
men  of  the  water-battery,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  their  guns  and  up  the  sand  hills  by 
the  fire  of  the  Richmond  and  Chickasaw,  had  time  to  return  and  attack  them.  When  the  Hart- 
ford '  cut  adrift '  from  the  Brooklyn  and  Richmond  —  the  only  safe  thing  possible  to  do  —  the 
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Tennessee  and  the  three  gun-boats  pursued  her.  That  is,  the  Tennessee,  after  getting  above  the 
lines  of  torpedoes,  turned  into  the  main  ship-channel  and  followed  the  Hartford,  while  the  gun- 
boats were  in  shallow  water  to  the  northward,  where  our  heavy  vessels  could  not  go  after  them. 
When  the  Tennessee  was  within  probably  half  a  mile  of  the  Hartford,  she  suddenly  turned  her 
head  toward  the  Brooklyn  and  Richmond  (both  close  together).  As  she  approached,  every  one  on 
board  the  Richmond  supposed  that  she  would  ram  the  Brooklyn  ;  that,  we  thought,  would  be  our 
opportunity,  for  if  she  struck  the  Brooklyn  the  concussion  would  throw  her  port  side  across  our 
path,  and  being  so  near  to  us,  she  would  not  have  time  to  '  straighten  up,'  and  we  would  strike 
her  fairly  and  squarely,  and  most  likely  sink  her. 

"  The  guns  were  loaded  with  solid  shot  and  heaviest  powder  charge  ;  the  forecastle  gun's  crew 
were  ordered  to  get  their  small-arms  and  fire  into  her  gun-ports ;  and  as  previously  determined,  if 
we  came  in  collision  at  any  time,  the  orders 
were  to  throw  gun  charges  of  powder  in 
bags  from  the  fore  and  main  yard-arms 
down  her  smoke-stack  (or  at  least  try  to 
do  so).  To  our  great  surprise,  she  sheered 
off  from  the  Brooklyn,  and  at  about  one 
hundred  yards  put  two  shot  or  shells 
through  and  through  the  Brooklyn's  sides 
(as  reported),  doing  much  damage. 

"  Approaching,  passing,  and  getting 
away  from  the  Richmond,  the  ram  re- 
ceived from  us  three  full  broadsides  of 
9-inch  solid  shot,  each  broadside  being 
eleven  guns.  They  were  well  aimed  and 
all  struck,  but  when  she  was  examined 
next  day,  no  other  indications  were  seen 
than  scratches.  The  musketry  fire  into  the 
two  ports  prevented  the  leveling  of  her 
guns,  and  therefore  two  of  her  shot  or 
shell  passed  harmlessly  over  the  Richmond, 
except  the  cutting  of  a  ratline  in  the  port 
main-shroud,  just  under  the  feet  of  the 
pilot,  while  the  other  whistled  unpleas- 
antly close  to  Lieutenant  Terry's  head.  The  Tennessee  passed  toward  the  Lackawanna,  the  next 
vessel  astern,  and  avoided  her —  wishing  either  to  ram  Captain  Strong's  vessel  (Monongahela),  or 
cross  his  bow  and  attack  McCann's  vessel  (the  Kennebec,  Strong's  consort).  Strong  was  ready 
for  her,  and,  anticipating  her  object,  made  at  her,  but  the  blow  (by  the  quick  manoeuvring  of  the 
Tennessee )  was  a  glancing  one,  doing  very  little  damage  to  either  Strong's  or  McCann's  vessel. 
Thence  the  Tennessee,  after  firing  two  broadsides  into  the  Oneida,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  and 
for  a  time  entirely  disappeared  from  our  sight.  During  this  time  the  three  gun-boats  were  pro- 
ceeding, apparently,  up  the  bay,  to  escape.  The  Hartford  was  closely  watched  with  our  glasses, 
and  soon  after  the  Tennessee  had  left  Strong  the  Metacomet  (Jouett)  was  seen  to  cast  off ;  and 
divining  the  purpose,  the  Port  Royal  (Gherardi)  was  ordered  to  cast  off  from  the  Richmond  and  go 
in  chase  of  the  enemy,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  three  gun-boats  of  the  enemy.  George 
Brown  (in  the  Itasca)  cast  off  from  the  Ossipee  and  (I  believe)  McCann  did  also,  and  steered  for 
the  enemy.  By  this  time  Jouett  had  come  up  with  the  Selma,  and  the  fight  commenced.  A  very 
few  minutes  after  Gherardi  had  left  the  side  of  the  Richmond,  and  the  other  small  vessels  had 
left  their  consorts,  a  thick  mist,  with  light  rain  (just  enough  to  wet  the  deck),  passed  over  the 
Richmond,  obscuring  from  sight  every  object  outside  the  vessel ;  indeed,  for  a  few  minutes  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Richmond  could  not  be  seen  from  the  poop-deck.  This  mist  and  rain,  in  a  cloud- 
less sunshiny  day,  were  slowly  wafted  over  the  waters  toward  the  fort  and  pilot  town,  enabling 
John  W.  Bennett,  commanding  one  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  and  George  W.  Harrison,  com- 
manding the  other,  to  shape  their  courses  for  safety,  in  shoal  water,  and  finally  under  Fort 
Morgan.  Gherardi  in  the  Port  Royal  (as  soon  as  he  could  see)  saw  only  the  Selma  and  Meta- 
comet, and  continued  his  course  for  them." 
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CAPTURE   OF   THE  CONFEDERATE   GUN-BOAT  "SELMA"  BY  THE  "  METACO.MET."    FROM   A   WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


Whatever  damage  was  done  by  the  Tennessee  to  the  fleet  in  passing  the 
fort  was  by  the  occasional  discharge  of  her  guns.  She  failed  to  strike  a  single 
one  of  the  Union  vessels,  but  was  herself  run  into  by  the  Monongaliela,  Captain 
Strong,  at  full  speed.  \    The  captain  says  in  his  report : 

"  After  passing  the  forts  I  saw  the  rebel  ram  Tennessee  head  on  for  our  line.  I  then  sheered 
out  of  the  line  to  run  into  her,  at  the  same  time  ordering  full  speed  as  fast  as  possible.  I  struck 
her  fair,  and  swinging  around  poured  in  a  broadside  of  solid  11-inch  shot,  which  apparently  had 
little  if  any  effect  upon  her." 

This  modest  statement  is  characteristic  of  the  gallant  writer,  now  dead, 
as  are  so  many  others  of  the  conspicuous  actors  in  that  day's  work.  The 
Monongdhela  was  no  match  for.  the  Tennessee,  but  she  had  been  strengthened 
by  an  artificial  iron  prow,  and  being  one  of  the  fastest — or  rather,  least  slow — 
of  the  fleet,  was  expected  to  act  as  a  ram  if  opportunity  offered.  Captain 
Strong  waited  for  no  orders,  but  seeing  the  huge  ram  coming  for  the  fleet 
left  his"  place  in  the  line  and  attacked  her,  as  narrated.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Monongaliela1  s  first  lieutenant,  Roderick  Prentiss,  a  brave  and  gifted 
young  officer,  received  his  death  wound,  both  legs  being  shattered. 

At  last  all  the  fleet  passed  the  fort,  and  while  the  ram  ran  under  its  guns 
the  vessels  made  their  way  to  the  Hartford  and  dropped  their  anchors,  except 
the  Metacomet,  Port  Royal,  Kennebec,  and  Itasca.  After  the  forts  were  passed, 
the  three  last  named  had  cut  loose  from  their  escorts  and  gone  to  aid  the 
Metacomet  in  her  struggle  with  the  Selma  and  Morgan. 

\  The  Tennessee,  after  colliding  with  the  Mono'n-  passage.    One  shell  exploded  in  the  boiler,  an- 

gahela,  grazed  the  bow  of  the  Kennebec,  injured  other  cut  the  wheel-ropes,  and  a  third  disabled 

slightly  the  latter's  planking,  and  dropped  one  of  the  forward  pivot-gun.   The  list  of  casualties  was 

her  boats  on  the  deck  of  the  gun-boat. —  Editors,  very  large,  Commander  Mullany  being  among  the 

•fr  The  Oneida,  the  last  ship  in  the  line,  suffered  wounded.    The  crippled  vessel  was  carried  on 

more  severely  than  any  other  of  the  fleet  in  the  by  her  consort,  the  Galena. — Editors. 
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The  thunder  of  heavy  artillery  now  ceased.  The  crews  of  the  various 
vessels  had  begun  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  terrible  contest  by  washing 
the  decks  and  clearing  up  the  splinters.  The  cooks  were  preparing  break- 
fast, the  surgeons  were  busily  engaged  in  making  amputations  and  bind- 
ing arteries,  and  under  canvas,  on  the  port  side  of  each  vessel,  lay  the 
ghastly  line  of  dead  waiting  the  sailor's  burial.  As  if  by  mutual  under- 
standing, officers  who  were  relieved  from  immediate  duty  gathered  in  the 
ward-rooms  to  ascertain  who  of  their  mates  were  missing,  and  the  reaction 
from  such  a  season  of  tense  nerves  and  excitement  was  just  setting  in 
when  the  hurried  call  to  quarters  came  and  the  word  passed  around,  "  The 
ram  is  coming." 

The  Tennessee,  after  remaining  near  Fort  Morgan  while  the  fleet  had  made 
its  way  four  miles  above  to  its  anchorage, —  certainly  as  much  as  half  an 
hour, — had  suddenly  decided  to  settle  at  once  the  question  of  the  control  of 
the  bay.  Single-handed  she  came  on  to  meet  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  now 
of  ten  wooden  vessels  and  the  three  monitors.  At  that  time  the  Tennessee 
was  believed  to  be  the  strongest  vessel  afloat,  and  the  safety  with  which  she 
carried  her  crew  during  the  battle  proved  that  she  was  virtually  invulner- 
able. Fortunately  for  the  Union  fleet  she  was  weakly  handled,  and  at  the 
end  fell  a  victim  to  a  stupendous  blunder  in  her  construction — the  failure  to 
protect  her  rudder-chains.  The  spectacle  afforded  the  Confederate  soldiers,  who 
crowded  the  ramparts  of  the  two  forts, — the  fleet  now  being  out  of  range, — 
was  such  as  has  very  rarely  been  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To 
the  looker-on  it  seemed  as  if  the  fleet  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ram,  for  the 
monitors,  which  were  expected  to  be  the  chief  defense,  were  so  destitute  of 
speed  and  so  difficult  to  manoeuvre  that  it  seemed  an  easy  task  for  the  Ten- 
nessee to  avoid  them  and  sink  the  wooden  vessels  in  detail.  Because  of 
the  slowness  of  the  monitors,  Admiral  Farragut  selected  the  fastest  of  the 
wooden  vessels  to  begin  the  attack.  While  the  navy  signals  for  a  general 
attack  of  the  enemy  were  being  prepared,  the  Monongahela  (Captain  Strong) 
and  the  Lackawanna  (Captain  Marchand)  were  ordered  by  the  more  rapid 
signal  system  of  the  army  to  "run  down  the  ram,"  the  order  being  imme- 
diately repeated  to  the  monitors. 

The  Monongahela,  with  her  prow  already  somewhat  weakened  by  the  pre- 
vious attempt  to  ram,  at  once  took  the  lead,  as  she  had  not  yet  come  to 
anchor.  The  ram  from  the  first  headed  for  the  Hartford,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  her  assailants,  except  with  her  guns.  The  Monongahela,  going  at  full 
speed,  struck  the  Tennessee  amidships  —  a  blow  that  would  have  sunk  almost 
any  vessel  of  the  Union  navy,  but  which  inflicted  not  the  slightest  damage 
on  the  solid  iron  hull  of  the  ram.  (After  the  surrender  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  the  attacking  vessel  had  struck.)  Her  own  iron 
prow  and  cutwater  were  carried  away,  and  she  was  otherwise  badly  dam- 
aged about  the  stern  by  the  collision.  The  Lackawanna  was  close  behind 
and  delivered  a  similar  blow  with  her  wooden  bow,  simply  causing  the 
ram  to  lurch  slightly  to  one  side.  As  the  vessels  separated  the  Lackawanna 
swung  alongside  the  ram,  which  sent  two  shots  through  her  and  kept  on 
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her  course  for  the  Hartford,  which  was  now  the  next  vessel  in  the  attack. 
The  two  flag-ships  approached  each  other,  bow  to  bow,  iron  against  oak.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Hartford,  with  her  lack  of  speed,  to  circle  around  and 
strike  the  ram  on  the  side ;  her  only  safety  was  in  keeping  pointed  directly 
for  the  bow  of  her  assailant.  The  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  unable  to  do 
anything  for  the  defense  of  the  admiral  except  to  train  their  guns  on  the 
ram,  on  which  as  yet  they  had  not  the  slightest  effect. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  the  fleet,  for  it  was  evident  that  if  the  ram 
could  strike  the  Hartford  the  latter  must  sink.  But  for  the  two  vessels  to 
strike  fairly,  bows  on,  would  probably  have  involved  the  destruction  of  both, 
for  the  ram  must  have  penetrated  so  far  into  the  wooden  ship  that  as  the  Hart- 
ford filled  and  sank  she  would  have  carried  the  ram  under  water.  "Whether 
for  this  reason  or  for  some  other,  as  the  two  vessels  came  together  the  Ten- 
nessee slightly  changed  her  course,  the  port  bow  of  the  Hartford  met  the  port 
bow  of  the  ram,  and  the  ships  grated  against  each  other  as  they  passed.  The 
Hartford  poured  her  whole  port  broadside  against  the  ram,  but  the  solid  shot 
merely  dented  the  side  and  bounded  into  the  air.  The  ram  tried  to  return  the 
salute,  but  owing  to  defective  primers  only  one  gun  was  discharged.  This 
sent  a  shell  through  the  berth-deck,  killing  five  men  and  wounding  eight. 
The  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  so  close  to  the  Hartford  that  the  powder  black- 
ened her  side. 

The  admiral  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  when  the  vessels  came  together, 
and  as  he  saw  the  result  he  jumped  on  to  the  port-quarter  rail,  holding 

to  the  mizzen-rigging,  a  position 
from  which  he  might  have  jumped  to 
the  deck  of  the  ram  as  she  passed. 
Seeing  him  in  this  position,  and  fear- 
ing for  his  safety,  Flag-Lieutenant 
Watson  slipped  a  rope  around  him 
and  secured  it  to  the  rigging,  so 
that  during  the  fight  the  admiral  was 
twice  "  lashed  to  the  rigging,"  each 
time  by  devoted  officers  who  knew 
better  than  to  consult  him  before 
acting.  Fleet-Captain  Drayton  had 
hurried  to  the  bow  of  the  Hartford  as 
the  collision  was  seen  to  be  inevita- 
ble, and  expressed  keen  satisfaction 
when  the  ram  avoided  a  direct  blow. 

The  Tennessee  now  became  the 
target  for  the  whole  fleet,  all  the 
vessels  of  which  were  making  to- 
ward her,  pounding  her  with  shot,  and  trying  to  run  her  down.  As  the 
Hartford  turned  to  make  for  her  again,  we  ran  in  front  of  the  Lackawanna, 
which  had  already  turned  and  was  moving  under  full  headway  with  the 
same  object.   She  struck  us  on  our  starboard  side,  amidships,  crushing  half- 
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way  through,  knocking  two  port-holes  into  one,  upsetting  one  of  the  Dahlgren 
guns,  and  creating  general  consternation.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
we  must  sink,  and  the  cry  rang  out  over  the  deck  :  "  Save  the  admiral !  Save 
the  admiral  ! "  The  port  boats  were  ordered  lowered,  and  in  their  haste  some 
of  the  sailors  cut  the  "  falls,"  and  two  of  the  cutters  dropped  into  the  water 
wrong  side  up,  and  floated  astern.  But  the  admiral  sprang  into  the  starboard 
mizzen-rigging,  looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and,  finding  there  were  still 
a  few  inches  to  spare  above  the  water's 
edge,  instantly  ordered  the  ship  ahead 
again  at  full  speed,  after  the  ram.  The 
unfortunate  Lackawanna,  which  had 
struck  the  ram  a  second  blow,  was  mak- 
ing for  her  once  more,  and,  singularly 
enough,  again  came  up  on  our  starboard 
side,  and  another  collision  seemed  immi- 
nent. And  now  the  admiral  became  a 
trifle  excited.  He  had  no  idea  of  whip- 
ping the  rebels  to  be  himself  sunk  by  a 
friend,  nor  did  he  realize  at  the  moment 
that  the  Hartford  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  Lackawanna.  Turning  to  the  writer 
he  inquired.  "  Can  you  say  '  For  God's 
sake '  by  signal  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Then  say  to  the  Lackawanna, 
'  For  God's  sake  get  out  of  our  way  and 
anchor ! ' "  In  my  haste  to  send  the  message,  I  brought  the  end  of  my 
signal  flag-staff  down  with  considerable  violence  upon  the  head  of  the 
admiral,  who  was  standing  nearer  than  I  thought,  causing  him  to  wince 
perceptibly.  It  was  a  hasty  message,  for  the  fault  was  equally  divided, 
each  ship  being  too  eager  to  reach  the  enemy,  and  it  turned  out  all  right, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  that  Captain  Marchand  never  received  it.  The 
army  signal  officer  on  the  Lackawanna,  Lieutenant  Myron  Adams  (now 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  had  taken 
his  station  in  the  foretop,  and  just  as  he  received  the  first  five  words,  "  For 

God's  sake  get  out "          the  wind  flirted  the  large  United  States  flag  at 

the  mast-head  around  him,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  read  the  conclusion  of 
the  message. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  As  the  Tennessee  left  the  Hartford 
she  became  the  target  of  the  entire  fleet,  and  at  last  the  concentration  of  solid 
shot  from  so  many  guns  began  to  tell.  The  flag-staff  was  shot  away,  the 
smoke-stack  was  riddled  with  holes,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  monitor 
Chickasaw,  Lieutenant-Commander  Perkins,  succeeded  in  coming  up  astern 
and  began  pounding  away  with  11-inch  solid  shot,  and  one  shot  from  a  15- 
inch  gun  of  the  Manhattan  crushed  into  the  side  sufficiently  to  prove  that  a 
few  more  such  shots  would  have  made  the  casemate  untenable.  Finally,  one 
of  the  Chickasaw's  shots  cut  the  rudder-chain  of  the  ram  and  she  would  no 
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longer  mind  her  helm.  J  At  this  time,  as  Admiral  Farragut  says  in  his  report, 
"  she  was  sore  beset.  The  Chickasaw  was  pounding  away  at  her  stern,  the 
Ossipee  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed,  and  the  Monongahela,  Lackawanna, 
and  this  ship  were  bearing  down  upon  her,  determined  upon  her  destruction." 
From  the  time  the  Hartford  struck  her  she  did  not  fire  a  gun.  Finally  the 
Confederate  admiral,  Buchanan,  was  severely  wounded  by  an  iron  splinter  or  a 
piece  of  a  shell,  and  just  as  the  Ossipee  was  about  to  strike  her  the  Tennessee 
displayed  a  white  flag,  hoisted  on  an  improvised  staff  through  the  grating 
over  her  deck.  The  Ossipee  (Captain  Le  Roy)  reversed  her  engine,  but  was  so 
near  that  a  harmless  collision  was  inevitable.  Suddenly  the  terrific  cannonad- 
ing ceased,  and  from  every  ship  rang  out  cheer  after  cheer,  as  the  weary  men 
realized  that  at  last  the  ram  was  conquered  and  the  day  won.  %  The  Chicka- 
saw took  the  Tennessee  in  tow  and  brought  her  to  anchor  near  the  Hartford. 
The  impression  prevailed  at  first  that  the  Tennessee  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  ramming  she  had  received  and  was  sinking,  and  orders  were 
signaled  to  send  boats  to  assist  her  crew,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
this  was  unnecessary.  Admiral  Buchanan  surrendered  his  sword  to  Lieu- 
tenant Griraud,  of  the  Ossipee,  who  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  captured 
Tennessee.  Captain  Heywood,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  was  sent  on  board  the 
ram  with  a  guard  of  marines.    On  meeting  Admiral  Buchanan  he  could  not 


\  The  admiral  says  in  his  report : 

"  I  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Perkins,  who,  though  he  had  orders  from  the 
Department  to  return  north,  volunteered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Chickasaw,  and  did  his  duty  nobly." 

According  to  the  pilot  of  the  Tennessee,  "the 
Chickasaw  hung  close  under  our  stern.    Move  as 


we  would,  she  was  always  there,  firing  the  two 
11-inch  guns  in  her  forward  turret  like  pocket- 
pistols,  so  that  she  soon  had  the  plates  flying  in 
the  air." — Editors. 

&The  first  gun  of  the  day  was  fired  at  6:47 
A.  M.  The  surrender  of  the  ram  occurred  at  10 
o'clock. — Editors. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  "CHICKASAW"  AND    FORT  POWELL,  AUGUST  5,  1864.     FROM  A   WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 

The  picture  appears  to  represent  the  blowing  up  of  Fort  Powell,  which  did  not  occur  until  after  10  o'clock 
that  night,  when  the  fort  was  evacuated.— Editors. 
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resist  the  temptation  to  inform  him  that  they  had  met  before  under  different 
circumstances,  the  captain  having  been  on  the  frigate  Cumberland  when  she 
was  sunk  in  Hampton  Roads  by  Buchanan  in  the  Merrimac.\ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Metacomet  was  sent  to  Pensacola  with  the 
wounded  of  both  sides,  including  Admiral  Buchanan.  In  his  report  he 
accuses  Captain  Harrison  of  the  Morgan  of  deserting  the  Selma.  Captain 
Harrison  in  his  report,  on  the  other  hand,  charges  Captain  Murphy  of  the 
Selma  with  running  away  and  with  bad  seamanship.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  fight  at  close  quarters  will  not  accept  Captain  Harrison's  view,  and  the 
record  of  killed  and  wounded  tells  the  story.  On  the  Morgan  one  man  was 
slightly  wounded,  on  the  Selma  eight  were  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Selma  was  better  managed  and  did  more  harm 
to  the  Union  fleet  than  the  two  other  rebel  gun-boats  combined.  Captain 
Murphy  of  the  Selma,  in  his  official  report,  written  like  those  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston  from  the  Pensacola  hospital,  tells  very  briefly  the  story  of  his 
part  in  the  fight  and  makes  no  insinuations  or  complaints  against  brother 
officers.    The  total  casualties  in  the  rebel  fleet  were  12  killed  and  20  wounded, 

as  follows :  Killed.  Wounded. 

Earn  Tennessee   2  9 

Gun-boat  Selma   8  7 

"        Gaines   2  3 

"       Morgan   —  1 

Total   12  20 

[To  the  above  should  be  added  those  captured  on  board  the  surrendered  vessels,  including, 
according:  to  Farragut's  report,  190  iu  the  Tennessee  and  90  in  the  Selma. —  Editors.] 

The  Gaines,  according  to  the  official  report  of  her  captain,  was  disabled  by 
a  shot  or  shell  from  the  Hartford,  "  which  broke  in  the  outer  planking 
under  the  port  quarter  about  the  water-line,  and  which  from  the  marks  seemed 
to  have  glanced  below  in  the  direction  of  the  stern-post."  This  caused  a  leak 
in  the  after-magazine  that  could  not  be  stopped,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
beach  the  vessel  as  already  described.  The  captain  succeeded  in  removing 
the  ammunition,  supplies,  and  small-arms  to  the  shore,  for  the  use  of  Fort 
Morgan,  and  during  the  next  night  made  his  escape  with  his  crew  to  Mobile, 
pulling  up  the  bay  in  six  cutters,  which  in  the  darkness  easily  evaded  the 
Union  gun-boats  that  were  on  guard.  The  Morgan  also  succeeded  in  making 
her  way  through  without  difficulty,  covering  all  her  lights  and  running  very 
slowly  until  she  had  passed  the  Union  vessels.    The  writer  of  this  sketch  has 

I  The  casualties  of  the  Union  fleet,  as  reported  by  Admiral  Farragut,  were  52  killed  and  170 
wounded,  as  follows : 

Killed.        Wounded.  Killed.  Wounded. 

Hartford                                  25    28  Ossipee    1    7 

Brooklyn                                  11    43  Richmond   0    2 

Lackawanna  .:             4    35  Galena   0    1 

Oneida                                    8    30  Octorara   1    10 

Monongahela                           JlO    6  Kennebec    1    6 

Metacomet                                  1    2 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  casualties  on  board  the  Tecumseh,  viz.,  93  drowned  and  4  cap- 
tured, making  the  total  losses  145  killed,  170  wounded  and  4  captured. —  Editors. 

i  First-Lieutenant  Roderick  Prentiss  died  a  day  later,  as  already  mentioned. 
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never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Morgan  and  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
Gaines  were  not  destroyed  during  the  afternoon  following  the  fight,  as  might 
have  been  done  with  ease  and  safety  by  any  one  of  the  monitors.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  little  excursion  of  the  Winnebago 
in  the  afternoon,  which,  however,  aside  from  firing  a  few  harmless  and 
unnecessary  shots  at  Fort  Morgan,  accomplished  nothing.  The  Chickasaw 
(Lieutenant-Commander  Perkins)  at  the  same  time  shelled  Fort  Powell, 
which  was  evacuated  about  10  p.  m.  that  night,  the  officers  and  men  escaping 
to  the  mainland.  The  Chickasaw  also  tackled  Fort  Gaines  on  the  6th,  and 
speedily  convinced  the  commanding  officer  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  withstand  a  siege.  The  result  was  a  surrender  to  the  army  and  navy  the 
next  morning. 

Fort  Morgan  was  at  once  invested,  and  surrendered  on  the  23d  of  August. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  MOBILE. 


THE  UNION  FLEET  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY. 

* 

Rear- Admiral  D.  GL  Farragut,  Commanding.    Fleet-Captain,  Captain  Percival  Drayton. 


Monitors.—  Tectimseh,  Coin.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  2  15-ineh 
guns ;  Manhattan,  Com.  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  2  15-inch ; 
Winnebago,  Coin.  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  4  11-inch;  Chicka- 
saw, Lieut.-Coni.  George  H.  Perkins,  4 11-inch. 

Screw-sloops.— Hartford  (flag-ship),  Capt.  Percival 
Drayton,  2  lOO-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  1  30-pounder  Par- 
rott,  18  9-inch,  3 howitzers ;  Brooklyn,  Capt.  James  Alden, 
2  100-pounder  Parrotts.  i  60-pounder  rifles,  20  9-inch,  1 
howitzer;  Richmond,  Capt.  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  1  100- 
pouuder  rifle,  1  30-pounder  rifle,  18  9-inch,  2  howitzers ; 
Lackawanna,  Capt.  J.  B.  Marchaud,  1 150-pounder  Parrott 
pivot,  1  50-pounder  Dahlgren  pivot,  2  11-inch,  4  9-inch,  6 
howitzers;  Monongahela,  Com.  James  H.  Strong,  1  150- 
pounder  Parrott,  2  11-inch,  5  32-pounders,  3  howitzers ; 
Ossipee,  Com.  William  E.  Le  Roy,  1 100-pounder  Parrott, 
1  11-inch,  6  32-pounders,  2  30-pounder  Parrotts,  2  how- 
itzers ;  Oneida,  Com.  J.  E.  M.  Mullany,  2  11-inch,  pivot, 


3  30-pounder  Parrotts,  4  32-pounders,  1  howitzer;  Semi- 
nole, Com.  Edward  Donaldson,  1  11-inch  pivot,  1  30- 
pounder  Parrott,  6  32-pounders, 

Screw-steamer.—  Galena,  Lieut.-Com.  Clark  H.  Wells, 
1  100-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  1  30-pounder,  8  9-inch,  1 
howitzer. 

Dodble-enders.—  Octorara,  Lieut.-Com.  Charles  H. 
Greene,  1  100-pounder  Parrott  pivot,  3  9-inch,  2  32- 
pounders,  4  howitzers ;  Metacomet,  Lieut.-Com.  James  E. 
Jouett,  2  lOO-pounder  Parrotts,  4  9-inch,  4  howitzers ;  Port 
Royal,  Lieut.-Com.  P>.  Gberardi,  1  100-pounder  Parrott 
pivot,  1  10-inch,  2  9-iuch,  2  50-pounder  Dahlgren  rifles,  2 
howitzers. 

Gun-boats. —  Kennebec,  Lieut.-Com.  W.  P.  McCann,  l 
11-inch,  1  20-pounder,  3  howitzers;  Itasca,  Lieut.-Com. 
George  Brown,  1  11-inch,  2  32-pounders,  2  20-pounders,  1 
howitzer. 


CONFEDERATE  FLEET.— Admii 

Iron-clad  Ram.—  Tennessee  (flag-ship),  Com.  J.  D. 
Johnston,  2  7-inch  Brooke  rifles,  4  6.4-inch  Brooke  rifles. 
Side-wheel  Gun-boats  —  Morgan,  Com.  George  W. 


1  Franklin  Buchanan,  Commanding. 

Harrison,  2  7-inch  rifles,  4  32-pounders ;  Gaines,  Lieut. 
J.  W.  Bennett,  1  8-inch  rifle,  5  32-pounders ;  Selma,  Com. 
P.  U.  Murphy,  1  6-inch  rifle,  3  8-inch  shell  guns. 


LAND  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  MOBILE. — August  5th-23d,  1864. 


THE  UNION  FORCES  were  immediately  commanded 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Gordon  Granger  (with  Maj.-Gen.  E.  K. 
S.  Canby  as  his  superior),  and  consisted  of  the  following 
organizations:  Infantry,  77th  111..  94th  111.,  67th  Ind., 
20th  Iowa,  34th  Iowa,  38th  Iowa.  161st  N.  Y..  96th  Ohio, 
20th  Wis.,  23d  Wis.,  96th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  and  97th  U.  S.  C.  T. 
Cavalry :  3d  Md. ;  A,  2d  Me. ;  M,  14th  N.  Y.  Artillery  :  1st 
Ind.  Heavy  (battalion)  ;  6th  Mich.  Heavy ;  Battery  A,  2d 
HI. ;  2d  Conn.  Battery;  17th  Ohio  Battery. 

The  brigade  commanders  were  Colonels  Joseph  Bailey, 
Joshua  J.  Guppey,  George  W.  Clark,  Henry  Bertram, 
and  George  D.  Robinson. 

The  effective  strength  of  this  command  was  about  5500 ; 
loss  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan,  7  wounded. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  FORCES:  Maj.-Gen.  Dabney 
H.  Maury  was  the  Confederate  commander  at  Mobile, 
with  Brig.-Gen.  Richard  L.  Page  in  command  of  the  de 
fensive  works  at  Fort  Morgan,  etc.  Fort  Morgan  was 
garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  1st  Ala.  battalion  of  artil- 
lery, one  company  of  the  21st  Ala.,  and  the  1st  Tcnn. 
Fort  Gaines,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  D.  Ander- 
son, was  garrisoned  by  six  companies  of  the  21st  Ala., 
two  companies  1st  Ala.  battalion  of  artillery,  the  Pel- 
ham  Cadets,  some  reserves  and  marines ;  in  all  about 
600.  Lieut. -Col.  James  M.  Williams  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Powell,  which  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies 
21st  Ala.  and  a  part  of  Culpeper's  S.  C.  battery. 

Confederate  loss  in  Fort  Morgan  :  1  killed,  3  wounded. 


THE  CONFEDERATE    IRON-CLAO  "  TENNESSEE  ■'      FROM   A  WAR-TIME  SKETCH. 


THE  RAM  "TENNESSEE "  AT  MoBIEK  HAY. 


BY  JAMES  D.  JOHNSTON,  COMMANDER,  0.  S.  N. 


The  Confederate  naval  force  at  Mobile  at  the 
time  of  Admiral  Farragut's  attack  was  com- 
mandedbyAdmiral  Franklin  Buchanan, of  Mcrrimac 
fame,  and  consisted  of  the  iron-clad  ram  Tennessee, 
armed  with  four  (i. 4-inch  rifled  guns  in  broadside, 
and  two  7-inch  rifles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
shield  ;  the  gun-boats  Morgan  and  Gaines,  carrying 
six  guns  each,  chiefly  of  smaller  caliber ;  and  the 
Selma,  carrying  only  four,  making  in  all  22  guns. 
The  entire  force  of  officers  and  men  was  about 
470.  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  consisted  of  six 
first-class  steam  sloops  of  war,  eight  smaller  sloops 
and  gun-boats,  and  four  monitors,  two  of  which 
had  double  turrets.  The  total  number  of  guns 
carried  by  these  vessels  was  159,  and  33  howit- 
zers ;  and  the  officers  and  crews  numbered  about 
3000. 

The  hull  of  the  Tennessee  was  constructed  on  a 
high  bluff  near  the  Alabama  River,  a  short  distance 
above  the  city  of  Selma,  and  all  the  timber  used 
was  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  She  was  209 
feet  in  length  and  48  feet  in  breadth  of  beam. 
The  shield  for  the  protection  of  her  battery  and 
crew  was  78  feet  8  inches  long  and  8  feet  high 
above  the  deck,  which  at  each  end  of  the  shield 
was  only  about  18  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  when  the  vessel  had  been  prepared  for 
service.  Sponsons  of  heavy  timber  projected  about 
five  feet  from  the  sides  in  a  line  with  the  deck, 
extending  seven  feet  below  it,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  shield  covering  the  outer  angle  or  apex  of  the 
sponsons.  The  sides  of  the  shield  were  of  yellow 
pine  and  white  oak,  23  inches  thick,  placed  at  an 
angle  of  33  degrees  with  the  deck. 

When  she  was  prepared  for  launching,  I  was 
ordered  by  Admiral  Buchanan  to  charter  two  steam- 
boats and  proceed  with  them  to  Selma,  to  tow  her 
down  to  Mobile,  as  soon  as  she  was  launched.  I 
found  on  arrival  at  Selma  that  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  naval  con- 
structor in  charge  (Mr.  Joseph  Pearce).  She  was 
immediately  taken  in  tow  by  the  steamboats  and 
towed  down  to  Mobile,  to  receive  her  machinery 
and  battery,  the  latter  having  been  cast  at  the 
Government  foundry  in  Selma,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Commander  Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones, 
late  commander  of  the  Mcrrimae,  who  had  acquired 
great  distinction  as  an  ordnance  officer  of  the 
United  States  navy.   The  armor  plating  had  been 


prepared  at  the  rolling-mills  of  Atlanta,  and  was 
rapidly  arriving.  It  consisted  of  plates  of  exceed- 
ingly tough  and  malleable  iron  seven  inches  wide, 
two  inches  thick,  and  21  feet  long.  Three  layers 
of  the  2-inch  plates  were  bolted  on  the  forward 
end  of  the  shield  as  far  as  the  after  end  of  the 
pilot-house  (which  extended  about  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  shield),  and  from  that  point  to  the 
termination  of  the  shield  two  plates  of  2-inch  and 
one  of  1-inch  were  used. 

While  this  tedious  work  was  progressing,  the 
machinery  and  guns  were  placed  in  position,  and 
about  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  the  vessel  was  ready  ' 
to  receive  her  crew.  As  executive  officer  of  the 
station  under  the  admiral,  I  had  superintended 
the  completion  of  the  vessel,  and  by  his  request  I 
was  now  selected  for  the  command,  being  imme- 
diately afterward  promoted  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. 

But  as  the  draught  of  the  vessel  was  over  thirteen 
feet,  and  there  were  only  nine  feet  of  water  on  Dog 
River  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River,  it  be- 
came a  serious  problem  to  solve  as  to  the  means  of 
floating  her  over  this  bar.  Sidney  D.  Porter,  a  na- 
val architect,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  heavy 
camels  or  floats,  to  be  made  fast  to  the  sides  of  the 
ram  ;  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  ram  to  con- 
form to  the  model  of  the  hull ;  and  the  camels  were 
to  contain  a  sufficient  weight  of  water  to  counter- 
balance in  part  the  weight  of  the  vessel.  This  plan 
was  immediately  adopted,  but  the  timber  for  the 
purpose  had  yet  to  pass  from  the  forest,  through 
the  saw-mill,  some  ten  miles  up  the  river,  down  to 
Mobile.  Time  was  precious,  and  the  newspapers 
were  beginning  to  express  the  impatience  of  the 
people  to  see  the  powerful  ram  of  which  so  much 
was  expected  taken  down  the  bay  to  attack  the 
blockading  fleet.  The  camels  were  being  con- 
structed with  all  possible  dispatch,  but  just  as  they 
were  nearly  ready  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Undaunted  by  this  calamity,  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan, with  his  usual  energy  and  pluck,  soon  had 
them  rebuilt,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  the 
Tennessee,  drawing  less  than  nine  feet  of  water,  was 
towed  over  the  bar  by  two  steamboats,  one  of  which 
contained  her  coal,  and  the  other  her  ammunition. 
Her  crew  were  employed  during  the  passage  down 
the  bay  in  transferring  these  supplies,  and  by  the 
time  she  reached  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
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without  the  aid  of  the  camels,  she  was  quite  prepared 
for  action.  But  unfortunately  it  was  now  near  mid- 
night, and  by  the  time  the  camels  had  been  sent 
adrift,  the  tide  had  fallen  so  much  that  she  was 
found  to  be  hard  and  fast  aground.  Here  was  an 
insurmountable  and  most  unlooked-for  end  to  the 
long-cherished  hope  of  taking  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, dispersing  the  blockading  fleet,  and  captur- 
ing Fort  Pickens,  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola 
Bay.  Such  was  the  work  Buchanan  had  mapped 
out  for  the  ram,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  her 
presence  in  the  bay  was  soon  revealed  by  daylight, 
this  attempt  would  certainly  have  been  made. 

When  the  tide  rose  sufficiently  to  float  the  ship, 
she  was  moved  down  to  an  anchorage  near  Fort 
Morgan,  where  she  remained  nearly  three  months, 
engaged  in  exercising  the  crew  at  their  guns. 
Having  realized  from  the  first  that  the  running  of 
the  steering  gear  was  very  defective,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  admiral  soon  after  reaching  our 
anchorage,  suggesting  certain  necessary  altera- 
tions therein,  and  he  sent  the  naval  constructor 
down  from  the  city  to  make  plans  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  before  they  could  be  perfected  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  the  consequences  of  the  defect, 
which  proved  to  be  disastrous. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  18G4,  it 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  blockading  fleet, 
which  had  recently  been  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  heavier  wooden  vessels  and  the  monitors, 
was  making  preparations  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  to  attack  the 
Confederate  squadron.  Similar  preparations  were 
made  by  our  vessels,  which  had  been  anchored  just 
within  the  bay  for  nearly  three  months,  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  impending  encounter.  During  the 


night  a  blockade-runner  entered  the  bay  and  was 
boarded  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Tennessee. 

At  about  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
fleet  was  discovered  to  be  underway  toward  the  bay, 
the  monitors  on  the  right  and  the  wooden  vessels 
lashed  together  two  and  two,  each  of  the  heavier 
ships  having  a  guu-boat  lashed  alongside.  All  the 
light  spars  had  been  sent  down,  leaving  only  the 
lower  and  top  masts  standing,  while  the  boats  had 
been  hauled  upon  the  beach  at  Sand  Island  just 
within  the  bar,  on  the  morning  previous. 

All  hands  were  immediately  called  on  board  the 
Confederate  vessels,  and  after  hurriedly  taking 
coffee,  the  crew  were  set  to  work  to  slip  the  cable 
and  buoy  the  anchor.  This  being  done,  they  were 
assembled  at  their  quarters  for  action,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is 
only  about  three  miles,  and  the  Federal  vessels 
were  already  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan  and  were  receiving  its  fire  without  damage. 

As  the  leading  monitor,  the  Tecumseh,  reached 
the  center  of  the  channel  between  the  forts,  the 
Tennessee  steamed  out  to  meet  her,  but  the  speed 
of  both  vessels  was  so  slow  that  the  steam-sloops 
advanced  beyond  them,  and  the  Tennessee  was  di- 
rected toward  the  leading  ship,  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  her  in  time  to  run  into  her  broadside 
and  sink  her  ;  but  by  slightly  changing  her  course, 
and  with  her  superior  speed,  the  ship  easily  avoided 
the  intended  ramming,  and  seemed  to  fly  up  the 
bay.  This  was  the  admiral's  flag-ship  Hartford,  and 
while  she  passed  ahead  of  the  ram,  the  Brooklyn, 
leading  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  passed  astern 
and  followed  the  admiral.  I  learned  after  the  fight 
that  her  commander  had  obtained  the  admiral's 
permission  to  take  the  lead,  but  an  event  occurred 
just  after  the  Tennessee  had  moved  down  to  the 
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middle  of  the  channel )  which  disconcerted  him 
for  a  moment  and  caused  him  to  stop  his  ship, 
thus  compelling  the  admiral  to  take  the  lead 
himself.  This  event  was  the  most  startling  and 
tragic  of  the  day,  causing  the  almost  instanta- 
neous loss  of  93  lives.  The  monitor  Tecumseh, 
at  her  commander's  special  request,  had  been  de- 
tailed to  "take  care  of  the  Tennessee,"  and  had  re- 
served her  fire  until  she  had  approached  that  vessel 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  she  was  suddenly 
struck  by  a  torpedo,  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
water.  But  for  the  cheering  of  my  men  as  they 
saw  her  sinking  I  should  not  have  seen  her  go 
down.  Twenty-one  of  her  crew  escaped  from  her, 
of  whom  four  landed  at  Fort  Morgan. 

Meantime  the  other  vessels  of  the  Confederate 
squadron  were  doing  their  duty  faithfully  by  rak- 
ing the  enemy's  ships  as  they  advanced  head  on, 
and  they  killed  and  wounded  a  large  number  of 
men. 

As  soon  as  Admiral  Buchanan  realized  that  his 
enemy  had  escaped  for  the  moment  he  ordered  me 
to  follow  him  up  the  bay ;  but  meanwhile  the  lash- 
ings between  each  two  vessels  of  the  fleet  had  been 
cast  off,  and  four  gun-boats  went  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  the  three  hastily  improvised  wooden 
vessels  of  our  squadron.  The  Selma  was  speedily 
captured  by  one  of  these,  the  Mctacornet,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  during  which  seven  of  her  crew 
and  her  executive  officer  were  killed,  and  her  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  P.  U.  Murphy,  was  slightly 
wounded.  The  Gaines,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
John  W.  Bennett,  which  was  run  ashore  near  Fort 


Morgan  to  prevent  her  from  sinking,  had  received 
several  shots  below  the  water-line,  and  at  night 
was  burned  by  her  own  crew.  The  Morgan,  Com- 
mander George  W.  Harrison,  ran  alongside  the 
wharf  at  the  fort  to  escape  capture,  and  during  the 
night  passed  safely  through  the  enemy's  fleet  up 
to  the  city  of  Mobile.  She  afterward  rendered 
good  service  in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

While  this  sort  of  by-play  was  in  progress  the 
heavier  ships  of  the  fleet,  together  with  the  moni- 
tors, steamed  up  the  bay  to  a  point  about  four  miles 
above  Fort  Morgan,  where  they  were  in  the  act  of 
anchoring  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ram 
was  approaching  with  hostile  intent.  Upon  this 
apparently  unexpected  challenge  the  fleet  was 
immediately  put  in  motion,  and  the  heavier  vessels 
seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  glory  of 
sinking  the  daring  rebel  ram,  by  running  them- 
selves up  on  her  decks,  which  extended  some  thirty 
feet  at  each  end  of  the  shield,  and  were  only  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  So 
great  was  their  eagerness  to  accomplish  this  feat 
that  the  Lackawanna,  one  of  the  heaviest  steam- 
ers, ran  bows  on  into  the  Hartford,  by  which  both 
vessels  sustained  greater  damage  than  their  united 
efforts  in  this  direction  could  have  inflicted  upon 
their  antagonist. 

Early  in  the  action,  the  pilot  of  the  Tennessee 
had  been  wounded  by  having  the  trap-door  on 
the  top  of  the  pilot-house  knocked  down  upon 
his  head  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  struck  it  on  the  edge  while  it  was  thrown 
back  to  admit  of  his  seeing  more  clearly  the  posi- 


/  In  this  statement,  Captain  Johnston's  chronology  is  undoubtedly  at  fault.   The  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
makes  it  certain  that  the  Brooklyn  had  stopped  before  the  sinking  of  the  Tecumseh.—  Editors. 
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tion  of  the  vessel.  Thereafter  I  remained  in  the 
pilot-house,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  ram. 

The  monitors  kept  up  a  constant  firing  at  short 
range.  The  two  double-turreted  monitors  (Chick- 
asaw and  Winnebago)  were  stationed  under  the 
stern  of  the  Tennessee,  and  struck  the  after  end 
of  her  shield  so  repeatedly  with  11-inch  solid 
shot  that  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  the  action 
to  be  in  a  rather  shaky  condition.  One  of  these 
missiles  had  struck  the  iron  cover  of  the  stern 
port  and  jammed  it  against  the  shield  so  that  it 
became  impossible  to  run  the  gun  out  for  firing, 
and  Admiral  Buchanan,  who  superintended  the 
battery  during  the  entire  engagement,  sent  to  the 
engine  room  for  a  machinist  to  back  out  the  pin  of 
the  bolt  upon  which  the  port  cover  revolved.  While 
this  was  being  done  a  shot  from  one  of  the  monitors 
struck  the  edge  of  the  port  cover,  immediately  over 
the  spot  where  the  machinist  was  sitting,  and  his 
remains  had  to  be  taken  up  with  a  shovel,  placed 
in  a  bucket,  and  thrown  overboard.  The  same  shot 
caused  several  iron  splinters  to  fly  inside  of  the 
shield,  one  of  which  killed  a  seaman,  while  an- 
other broke  the  admiral's  leg  below  the  knee.  The 
admiral  sent  for  me,  and  as  I  approached  he  qui- 
etly remarked,  "Well,  Johnston,  they've  got  me. 
You'll  have  to  look  out  for  her  now.  This  is  your 
fight,  you  know."  I  replied,  "All  right,  sir.  Ill 
do  the  best  I  know  how."  While  returning  to  the 
pilot-house  I  felt  the  vessel  careen  so  suddenly  as 
nearly  to  throw  me  off  my  feet.  I  discovered  that 
the  Hartford  %  had  run  into  the  ram  amidships,  and 
that  while  thus  in  contact  with  her  the  Federal  crew 
were  using  their  small-arms  by  firing  through  the 
open  ports.  However,  only  one  man  was  wounded 
in  this  way,  the  cause  of  all  our  other  wounds 
being  iron  splinters  from  the  washers  on  the  inner 
ends  of  the  bolts  that  secured  the  plating.  I  con- 
tinued on  my  way  to  the  pilot-house,  and  upon  look- 
ing through  the  narrow  peep-holes  in  its  sides  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy's  ships,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  wooden  vessels  had  mostly  with- 
drawn from  the  action,  leaving  it  to  the  monitors  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  ram  at  their  leisure. 4. 
At  this  time  both  of  my  most  efficient  guns  had 
been  placed  in  broadside,  because  both  the  after 
and  forward  port  covers  had  been  so  effectually 
jammed  against  the  shield  as  to  block  up  the  ports. 
The  steering  apparatus  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, as  it  had  been  plainly  visible  on  the  after 
deck,  and  the  smoke-stack  had  fallen,  destroyingthe 
draught  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  keep  steam  enough  to  stem  the  tide,  which  was 
running  out  at  the  rate  of  over  four  miles  an  hour. 

All  the  official  reports  show  that  the  only  contact 
between  the  Hartford  and  the  ram  was  bows  on,  a  glan- 
cing blow  (see  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1864, 
pp.  402,  407,  and  410).  Captain  Johnston  undoubtedly 
mistook  the  Lackawanna  for  the  Hartford.  Admiral 
Farragut  in  his  report  (ibid.,  p.  402)  says : 

"The  Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  was  the  next  ves- 
sel to-8trike  her,  which  she  did  at  full  speed ;  but,  though 
her  stern  was  cut  and  crushed  to  the  plank  ends  for  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge  to  five  feet  below, 
the  only  perceptible  effect  on  the  ram  was  to  give  her  a  heavy 
list."  Editors. 


Realizing  the  impossibility  of  directing  the  firing 
of  the  guns  without  the  use  of  the  rudder,  and  that 
the  ship  had  been  rendered  utterly  helpless,  I  went 
to  the  lower  deck  and  informed  the  admiral  of  her 
condition,  and  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  bring  a 
gun  to  bear  upon  any  of  our  antagonists  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  to  which  he  replied:  "Well,  John- 
ston, if  you  cannot  do  them  any  further  damage 
you  had  better  surrender."  With  this  sanction  of 
my  own  views  I  returned  to  the  gun-deck,  and 
after  another  glance  about  the  bay  to  see  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  getting  another  shot,  and  see- 
ing none  of  the  enemy's  ships  within  range  of 
our  broadside  guns,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  shield 
and  took  down  the  boat-hook  to  which  the  flag  had 
been  lashed  after  having  been  shot  away  several 
times  during  the  fight.  While  I  was  thus  engaged 
repeated  shots  came  from  the  enemy's  vessels,  but 
as  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  gun-deck  and  had  a 
flag  of  truce  attached  to  the  boat-hook  the  firing 
ceased.  Having  returned  to  the  top  of  the  shield, 
I  saw  one  of  the  heaviest  ships  of  the  fleet  ap- 
proaching rapidly,  aj>parently  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  attempt  to  sink  the  ram.  Seeing 
the  flag  of  truce,  the  commander  stopped  his  ship, 
but  her  momentum  was  too  great  to  be  overcome 
in  the  short  intervening  space,  and  she  struck  the 
ram  on  the  starboard  quarter,  but  without  injur- 
ing it.  As  she  did  so  her  commander  hailed,  say- 
ing: "This  is  the  United  States  steamer  Ossipee. 
Hello,  Johnston,  how  are  you  ?  Le  Roy — don't  you 
know  me  ?  I'll  send  a  boat  alongside  for  you." 
The  boat  came  and  conveyed  me  on  board  the 
Ossipee,  at  whose  gangway  I  was  met  by  her  ge- 
nial commander,  between  whom  and  myself  a  life- 
long friendship  had  existed.  When  I  reached  the 
deck  of  his  ship,  he  remarked,  "  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  Johnston.  Here's  some  ice-water  for  you — I 
know  you're  dry;  but  I've  something  better  than 
that  for  you  down  below."  I  thanked  him  cordially, 
but  was  in  no  humor  for  receiving  hospitalities 
graciously,  and  quietly  followed  him  to  his  cabin, 
where  he  placed  a  bottle  of  "navy  sherry"  and  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water  before  me  and  urged  me  to 
help  myself.  Calling  his  steward,  he  ordered  him 
to  attend  to  my  wishes  as  he  would  his  own.  I 
remained  on  board  six  days,  during  which  time  I 
was  visited  by  nearly  all  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  fleet. 

Within  an  hour  after  I  was  taken  on  board  the 
Ossipee  Admiral  Farragut  sent  for  me  to  be 
brought  on  board  his  flag-ship,  and  when  I  reached 
her  deck  he  expressed  regret  at  meeting  me  under 
such  cireumstan  >es,  to  which  I  replied  that  he  was 
not  half  as  sorry  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  him. 

4-  This  statement  is  not  sustained  by  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  tight.    Admiral  Farragut  in  his  report 

says : 

"She  [the  ram]  was  at  this  time  sore  beset;  the  Chick- 
asaw was  pounding  away  at  her  stern,  the  Ossipee  was 
approaching  her  at  full  speed,  and  the  Monongahela,  Lack- 
awanna, and  this  ship  [Hartford]  were  bearing  down  upon 
her." 

Here  is  direct  mention  of  four  wooden  ships,  and  the 
Brooklyn,  Richmond,  and  others  were  not  out  of  the 
fight.  Editors. 
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His  flag-captain,  Percival  Drayton,  remarked, 
"You  have  one  consolation,  Johnston  ;  no  one  can 
say  that  you  have  not  nobly  defended  the  honor 
of  the  Confederate  flag  to-day."  I  thanked  him, 
but  gave  all  the  honor  due  to  its  defense  to  Admi- 
ral Buchanan,  who  was  the  true  hero  of  the  battle  ; 
and  when  the  disparity  between  the  forces  engaged 
is  duly  considered,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  history  will  give  him  his  just  meed  of  praise. 

The  casualties  on  board  the  Tennessee  were  two 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Her  armor  was  never 
penetrated,  although  she  was  under  the  heaviest 
fire  for  nearly  four  hours.  One  solid  15-inch 
shot  struck  her  shield,  at  point-blank  range,  be- 
tween two  of  the  ports  and  caused  an  indenta- 
tion of  about  twelve  inches,  but  did  not  break  the 
iron  plating.  \  Her  speed  did  not  exceed  six  knots 
under  full  steam  in  slack  water,  owing  to  her 
heavy  draught,  which  exceeded  the  original  calcu- 
lation by  more  than  a  foot.  Her  engine  had  been 
removed  from  an  old  Mississippi  River  steamboat 
and  adapted  to  a  propeller,  and  its  power  was 
totally  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  work 
expected  of  it. 

After  I  left  the  Tennessee  Admiral  Buchanan  was 
transferred  to  a  small  transport  steamer  and 
taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  navy  yard  at  Pensa- 
cola,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  own  fleet- 
surgeon,  Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad,  and  his  aides.  Five 
days  after  the  admiral's  departure  I  was  trans- 

\  The  Board  of  Survey  appointed  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  and  consisting  of  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  Captain 
James  Alden,  Commander  W.  E.  Le  Roy,  and  Chief- 
Engiueer  Thomas  Williamson,  reported  in  part  as  fol- 
lows on  the  injuries  received  in  the  action,  by  the  Ten- 
nessee : 

"On  the  port  side  of  the  casemate  the  armor  is  also  badly 
damaged  from  shot.   Ou  that  side  nearly  amidship  of  the 


ported  to  Pensacola  and  transferred  to  the  receiv- 
ing-ship Potomac,  lying  off  the  navy  yard  ;  but  as 
soon  as  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet-surgeon,  Dr. 
James  C.  Palmer,  heard  of  my  arrival  he  had  me 
removed  to  the  hospital,  owing  to  the  fact  of  my 
suffering  at  the  time  with  a  painful  disease.  On 
reaching  the  hospital  I  found  myself  placed  in  a 
room  near  to  that  occupied  by  Admiral  Buchanan, 
and  immediately  adjoining  that  of  Captain  J.  R. 
M.  Mullany,  who  had  commanded  the  steamer 
Oneida  of  the  fleet,  and  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  left  arm  shot  away  during  the  action.  I 
had  known  him  long  before  the  war,  and  called 
upon  him  at  once  to  offer  my  condolence. 

After  remaining  in  the  hospital  about  three 
weeks  I  was  placed  on  board  a  small  ordnance 
steamer  in  company  with  Lieutenant-Commanding 
Murphy,  late  of  the  Selma,  with  Lieutenants  Brad- 
ford and  Wharton  of  the  Tennessee,  accompanied 
by  my  servant  (whom  Admiral  Farragut  had  kindly 
allowed  me  to  retain),  for  transportation  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  We  reached  our  destination 
after  a  pleasant  passage  of  five  or  six  days,  and  on 
arrival  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  Captain  Tar- 
box,  reported  to  Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  com- 
mandant of  the  yard.  On  returning  to  the  steamer 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  the  admiral's 
permission  to  escort  the  party  to  the  navy  yard  at 
Boston,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  take  us  all 
down  to  his  home  at  Cape  Ann  to  spend  a  few  days 

casemate,  and  between  tlie  two  broadside  guns,  a  15-inch 
solid  shot  knocked  a  hole  through  the  armor  and  backing, 
leaving  on  the  inside  an  undetached  mass  of  oak  and  pine 
splinters,  about  three  by  four  feet,  and  projecting  inside  of 
the  casemate  about  two  feet  from  the  side.  This  is  the  only 
shot  that  penetrated  the  wooden  backing  of  the  casemate, 
although  there  are  numerous  places  ou  the  inside  giving  evi- 
dence  of  the  etfect  of  the  shot." 

(Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1864,  p.  455.) 
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with  him  before  turning  us  over  to  the  officer  com- 
manding Fort  Warren,  which  was  to  be  our  abode 
until  we  were  exchanged.  We  were  all  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  this  pleasing  respite  from  prison 
life,  and  expressed  our  gratitude  to  the  kind-hearted 
captain.  But  we  were  awakened  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  announcement  from  the  dis- 
tressed captain,  who  had  had  a  second  interview 
with  the  admiral,  that  we  were  all  to  be  placed  in 
irons  and  conveyed  to  Boston  by  rail.  We  remon- 
strated gently  against  this  unprecedented  mode 
of  treating  prisoners  of  war,  but  to  no  purpose. 

When  we  reached  the  wharf  at  Fort  Warren,  the 
commanding  officer,  Major  A.  A.  Gibson,  inquired 
the  cause  of  our  being  in  irons,  and  upon  being 
informed  that  they  were  placed  upon  us  by  order 
of  Admiral  Paulding,  he  made  the  further  in- 
quiry whether  or  not  we  had  been  guilty  of  any 
rebellious  conduct  as  prisoners  of  war;  this  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  treatment,  and  that  we  could 
not  be  landed  on  the  island  until  the  irons  were 
removed. 

Soon  after  becoming  settled  in  my  new  quarters 
I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  inquiring  whether  or  not  he  had  authorized 
the  action  of  Admiral  Paulding,  which  was  an- 
swered by  Assistant-Secretary  Fox,  who  disavowed 
the  act,  but  excused  it  on  the  ground  of  repeated 
attempts  of  prisoners  to  escape. 

An  order  for  the  exchange  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  the  fort  had  reached  the  commanding  officer 
previous  to  our  arrival,  and  after  ten  days  we  left 
for  City  Point  on  the  steamer  Assyrian.  We  natu- 
rally supposed  that  on  our  arrival  at  City  Point 
we  would  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  landing 
on  James  River,  at  which  exchanges  were  usually 
made.  But  when  General  B.  F.  Butler,  whose 
lines  were  between  us  and  that  point,  was  advised 
of  our  presence  he  refused  to  allow  us  to  pass 
through  them,  on  account  of  President  Davis's 
proclamation  declaring  him  an  outlaw.    The  Com- 


missioner of  Exchange  informed  General  Grant 
of  the  fact,  and  he  came  alongside  the  Assyrian 
with  his  steamer,  and  informed  us  that  we  should 
be  forwarded  to  Richmond  on  the  following  day. 
True  to  his  promise,  he  had  us  landed  near  Dutch 
Gap  the  next  morning,  whence  we  were  conveyed 
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in  ambulances  to  Varina  Landing,  where  we  found 
a  Confederate  steamer  awaiting  us  with  the  Fed- 
eral prisoners  on  board.  We  soon  exchanged  places 
to  the  tune  of  "  Dixie."  After  a  delightful  visit  of 
five  days  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Mallory, 
the  charming  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Navy,  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  Mobile  and  re- 
port for  duty  under  Commodore  Ebenezer  Farrand, 
who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Buchanan  in  command 
of  that  station. 


THE  LASHING  OF  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  IN  THE  RIGGING.  J 


I.  BT  J.  CRITTENDEN  WATSON,  CAPTAIN,  U.  S.  N. 


AT  the  commencement  of  the  action  [in  Mobile 
-  Bay]  Admiral  Farragut  was  standing  in  the 
port  main-rigging,  which  position  enabled  him  to 
overlook  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  him  perfect  command  of 
both  his  own  flag-ship  and  the  Metacomet,  the 
latter  vessel  being  lashed  on  that  side  of  the  Hart- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  flag-ship  in- 
side the  bay  in  case  of  the  disabling  of  her  own 
machinery.  A  slight  wind  was  blowing  the  smoke 
from  our  guns  on  to  Fort  Morgan.  As  the  wind 
fell  lighter  (which  it  frequently  does  during  heavy 
firing),  the  smoke  gradually  obscured  the  admiral's 
view,  and  he  almost  unconsciously  climbed  the  rig- 
ging, ratline  by  ratline,  in  order  to  see  over  it, 
until  finally  he  found  himself  in  the  f  uttock-shrouds, 
some  little  distance  below  the  maintop.    Here  he 


could  lean  either  backward  or  forward  in  a  com- 
fortable position,  having  the  free  use  of  both 
hands  for  his  spy-glass,  or  any  other  purpose. 
Captain  Drayton,  commanding  the  Hartford,  and 
also  chief-of -staff  to  the  admiral,  becoming  solic- 
itous lest  even  a  slight  wound,  a  blow  from  a 
splinter,  or  the  cutting  away  of  a  portion  of  the 
rigging,  might  throw  the  admiral  to  the  deck,  sent 
the  signal-quartermaster  aloft  with  a  small  rope,  to 
secure  him  to  the  rigging.  The  admiral  at  first  de- 
clined to  allow  the  quartermaster  to  do  this,  but 
quickly  admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution,  and 
himself  passed  two  or  three  turns  of  the  rope 
around  his  body,  and  secured  one  end  while  the 
quartermaster  (Knowles)  fastened  the  other.  The 
admiral  remained  aloft  until  after  we  had  passed 
Fort  Morgan. 


/  From  "  The  Century  Magazine  "  (old  series),  June,  1881, 
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While  leaning  against  the  Euttock-shrouds,  he 
was  near  enough  to  the  pilot — who  was  in  the 
maintop,  just  over  his  head  —  to  communicate 
with  him.  He  was  at  all  times  visible  to  Cap- 
tain Drayton  and  the  flag-lieutenant  (myself), 
who  were  standing  on  the  poop-deck,  and  con- 
versed with  him  several  times  during  the  action. 
Lieutenant  A.  R.  Yates,  now  Commander  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  acting  as  a  volun- 
teer aide,  was  stationed  underneath  the  admiral, 
and  carried  his  orders  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
ship. 

After  the  L  assage  of  the  forts  was  accomplished, 
and  the  vessels  were  anchored  and  anchoring,  the 
Confederate  ram  Tennessee  was  observed  to  be 
moving  out  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 
Captain  Drayton  reported  this  fact  to  the  admiral, 
who  was  then  on  the  poop,  stating  that  Buchanan, 
the  Confederate  admiral,  was  going  outside  to  de- 
stroy the  outer  fleet.  The  admiral  immediately 
said,  "  Then  we  must  follow  him  out ! "  though  he 
suspected  that  Buchanan,  becoming  desperate,  had 
resolved  to  sink  or  destroy  the  flag-ship  Hartford, 
and  do  us  as  much  injury  as  possible  before  losing 
his  own  vessel.  Immediately  after  the  above  re- 
mark, Farragut  said,  "No!  Buck's  coming  here. 
Get  under  way  at  once  ;  we  must  be  ready  for  him ! " 
Captain  Drayton  could  not  believe  this,  and  we 
were  a  little  slow  about  getting  up  our  anchor,  in 
spite  of  the  admiral's  impatience. 

In  Lieutenant  Kinney's  interesting  account  of 


the  battle,  the  subsequent  events  are  described. 
[See  p.  379.]  I  have  only  to  add  that  when  the 
Hartford  rammed  the  Tennessee  the  admiral  was 
standing  in  the  port  mi&sew-rigging,  near  the  rail, 
where  I  secured  him  with  a  rope's-end,  having 
first  remonstrated  with  him,  and  begged  him  not  to 
stand  in  so  exposed  a  place, — as  he  was  only  a  few 
feet  from  and  above  the  deck  of  the  ram,  which 
scraped  her  whole  length  along  that  side  of  the 
Hartford. 

There  could  never  have  been  any  dispute  as  to 
the  admiral's  having  been  lashed  in  the  main-rig- 
ging, had  the  fact  been  generally  known  that  the 
admiral  himself  told  Captain  Drayton  and  me, 
shortly  after  the  battle,  exactly  what  took  place 
when  the  quartermaster  came  up  to  him  with  the 
rope  and  the  message  from  the  captain,  just  as  I 
have  related  it.  He  was  afterward  amused  and 
amazed  at  the  notoriety  of  the  incident.  When  a 
comic  picture  of  the  scene,  in  one  of  the  illustrated 
weeklies,  came  to  hand,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
he  said  to  Captain  Drayton  and  myself  in  con- 
versation, "How  curiously  some  trifling  incident 
catches  the  popular  fancy !  My  being  in  the  main- 
rigging  was  a  mere  accident,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  driven  aloft  by  the  smoke.  The  lashing  was 
the  result  of  your  own  fears  [Captain  Drayton's]  for 
my  safety."  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  Mr.  Page  to  stand  for  a  historical 
portrait  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  first  lashed. 

New  York,  September  6th,  1880. 


II.  BY  JOSEPH  MARTHON,  LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER,  U.  S.  N.  & 


In  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made 
by  various  people  at  different  times,  whether  Ad- 
miral Farragut  was,  or  was  not,  lashed  to  the 
rigging  of  the  United  States  flag-ship  Hartford 
during  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  August,  1864, 
passing  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay, 
my  position  placed  me  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to 
see  and  know  as  much  in  that  respect  as  any  one 
at  that  time.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  howitzer 
placed  in  the  maintop  of  the  Hartford,  was  at  my 
station,  and  used  the  gun  while  in  range  of  Fort 
Morgan  in  passing. 

The  admiral  climbed  into  the  port  main-rigging, 
and  stood  on  the  upper  sheer  ratline  (about  five  or 
six  ratlines  up).  Captain  Drayton  sent  a  quarter- 
master with  a  piece  of  lead-line  to  lash  him  to 
the  shroud  to  prevent  him  falling,  in  case  of  in- 
jury. After  a  short  time  the  smoke  grew  more 
dense,  when  the  admiral  cast  off  the  lashing, 
climbed  up  to  the  futtock-rigging,  taking  the  lash- 
ing with  him,  where  he  lashed  himself  and  re- 
mained during  the  action,  and  till  we  passed  well 
up  the  bay,  when  he  came  into  the  top  and  I  went 
up  to  the  maintopsail-yard.  Just  then  a  heavy 
north-west  squall  of  wind  and  rain  struck  us,  making 
it  very  dark,  and  the  order  was  given  to  anchor. 
As  the  squall  slowly  passed  off  I  reported  each 
ship  as  they  came  in  sight  coming  up  the  bay,  and 
catching  sight  of  black  smoke,  thought  it  must  be 
the  ram  Tennessee  heading  up  the  bay.  For  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  squall  and  rain, 


I  was  in  doubt  as  to  her  movements,  but  soon  noticed 
she  was  steaming  against  the  wind  by  the  way  the 
smoke  left  the  smoke-stack,  as  nothing  of  her  was 
visible.  I  said  to  the  admiral,  "  The  ram  is  coming 
for  us."  For  a  few  moments  he  was  in  doubt,  for 
he  believed  the  ram  would  either  go  outside  and 
attack  the  vessels  on  blockade,  or  else  go  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  compel  the  admiral  to 
make  another  attack  on  him  or  stand  a  night  at- 
tack from  the  ram.  When  I  convinced  the  admiral 
the  ram  was  coming  he  said,  "I  did  not  think  old 
Buck  was  such  a  fool."  He  then  went  on  deck, 
and  orders  were  given  to  up  anchor,  get  under  way, 
and  ram  the  enemy  at  full  speed.  The  ram,  after 
a  good  fight,  surrendered. 

My  station  was  in  the  maintop,  right  over  the 
head  of  the  admiral,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  for 
the  admiral  without  any  trouble  reached  his  hand 
through  the  lubber's  hole,  and  pressed  the  pilot's 
foot,  to  attract  the  pilot's  attention  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  admiral's 
position  by  his  hailing  the  top  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
just  before  the  Tecumseh  was  sunk,  asking,  "where 
this  water  was  coming  from."  Upon  looking  about 
I  found  that  the  water-breaker,  placed  in  the  hole 
of  a  coil  of  rigging  I  was  sitting  on,  had  been  cap- 
sized by  a  piece  of  shell  knocking  a  hole  in  the  top, 
and  the  water  was  running  down  on  the  admiral's 
head.  I  informed  him  of  the  fact.  He  replied, 
"  I  noticed  it  is  not  salt." 

After  passing  the  forts  the  admiral  came  into 


3>  A  revision  and  extension  of  a  letter  of  December  5th,  1877,  to  Mr.  Loyall  Farragut. 
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the  top,  and  I  went  up  to  the  maintopsail-yard 
and  reported  the  vessels  as  they  passed  the  forts, 
and  the  position  and  movements  of  the  rebel  ram 

Tennessee. 

Doubt  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  admiral  to  reach  the  pilot  with  his  hand,  in 
July,  1877,  while  the  Hartford  was  at  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  I  went  on  board  and  requested  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C.  H.  Black,  who  was  the  exec- 
utive officer  at  that  time,  to  send  some  one  aloft 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  distance.  He  sent  for 
the  boatswain  and  explained  what  I  wanted. 


The  boatswain  and  one  man  went  aloft,  taking  a 
tape-line,  and  made  the  proper  measure  of  the 
distance.  Mr.  Black  and  I  stood  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  saw  the  measure  taken.  The  distance 
from  the  crossing  of  the  futtock-shrouds  with  the 
main-rigging  is  six  feet  to  the  platform  of  the 
maintop. 

I  made  my  last  cruise  in  the  old  Hartford,  and 
this  question  often  came  up.  Many  times,  in  going 
aloft,  I  have  stood  in  the  same  place  aud  reached 
my  hand  above  the  platform  of  the  maintop. 

New  York,  October  18th,  1888. 
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BY  R.  L.  PAGE,  BRIGADIER-GENERAL, 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August, 
1864, 1  observed  unusual  activity  in  the  Fed- 
eral fleet  off  Mobile  Bay,  indicating,  as  I  supposed, 
that  they  were  about  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
fort.  After  an  early  breakfast  the  men  were  sent 
to  the  guns.  Everybody  was  in  high  spirits.  In  a 
short  time  preparations  were  ended,  and  then  fol- 
lowed perfect  silence,  before  the  noise  of  battle. 

At  6  o'clock  a.  M.  the  enemy's  ships  began  to 
move  in  with  flags  flying.  They  gradually  fell 
into  a  line,  consisting  of  twenty-three  vessels,  four 
of  which  were  monitors.  Each  of  the  first  four  of 
the  largest  wooden  ships  had  a  smaller  one  lashed 
on  the  side  opposite  the  fort,  and  was  itself  pro- 
tected by  a  monitor  between  it  and  the  fort.  The 
smaller  ships  followed  in  line. 

As  they  approached  with  a  moderate  wind  and 
on  the  flood  tide,  I  fired  the  first  gun  at  long  range, 
and  soon  the  firing  became  general,  our  fire  being 
briskly  returned  by  the  enemy.  For  a  short  time 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  that  the  vessels  could  not 
be  distinguished,  but  still  the  firing  was  incessant. 

When  abreast  of  the  fort  the  leading  monitor,  the 
Tecumsch,  suddenly  sank.  Four  of  the  crew  swam 
ashore  and  a  few  others  were  picked  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  enemy.    Cheers  from  the  garrison  now 
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rang  out,  which  were  checked  at  once,  and  the 
order  was  passed  to  sink  the  admiral's  ship  and 
then  cheer. 

Here  I  must  note  a  little  incident  which  chal- 
lenged my  admiration.  As  the  Tecumseh  was  go- 
ing down,  a  boat  was  observed  to  shoot  out  from 
under  the  bow  of  the  leading  ship,  with  oars  up 
and  boat-hook  in  hand.  Seeing  her,  I  gave  direc- 
tions, "Pass  the  order  not  to  fire  on  that  boat; 
she  is  saving  drowning  men." 

At  this  moment  the  Brooklyn,  the  leading  ship, 
stopped  her  engine,  apparently  in  doubt;  where- 
upon the  order  was  passed  to  concentrate  on  her, 
in  the  hope  of  sinking  her,  my  belief  being  that 
it  was  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Hartford.  As  I 
learned  afterward,  he  was  on  the  second  ship. 
Farragut's  coolness  and  quick  perception  saved 
the  fleet  from  great  disaster  and  probably  from 
destruction.  While  the  Brooklyn  hesitated,  the 
admiral  put  his  helm  to  starboard,  sheered  outside 
the  Brooklyn,  and  took  the  lead,  the  rest  following, 
thus  saving  the  fouling  and  entanglement  of  the 
vessels  and  the  danger  of  being  sunk  under  my 
guns.  When,  after  the  fight,  the  Brooklyn  was 
sent  to  Boston  for  repairs,  she  was  found  to  have 
been  struck  over  seventy  times  in  her  hull  and 
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masts,  as  was  shown  by  a  drawing  that  was  sent 
me  while  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Lafayette. 

The  ships  continued  passing  rapidly  by,  no 
single  vessel  being  under  fire  more  than  a  few 
moments.  Shot  after  shot  w;is  seen  to  strike,  and 
shells  to  explode,  on  or  about  the  vessels,  but  their 
sides  being  heavily  protected  by  chain  cables, 
faked  along  the  sides  and  abreast  the  engines,  no 
vital  blow  could  be  inflicted,  particularly  as  the 
armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of  guns  inadequate 
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in  caliber  and  numbers  for  effective  service  against 
a  powerful  fleet  in  rapid  motion.  The  torpedoes 
in  the  channel  were  also  harmless ;  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  the  strong  tides,  and  the  im- 
perfect moorings  none  exploded.  Four  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  turned  from  the  fire  they  would  have 
to  encounter  in  passing,  and  joined  the  other  ves- 
sels in  the  enfilading  fire  from  the  gulf  side,  j)  One 
small  gun-boat  (the  Philippi)  attempting  to  run  by 
alone,  after  the  fleet  passed  in,  was  sunk  at  the 
second  shot,  in  shoal  water,  the  crew  saving  them- 
selves in  boats.  She  was  burned  by  a  boat  sent 
from  the  Confederate  States  gun-boat  Morgan. 
One  man  was  found  on  board.  He  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  while  the  officer  was  on  board. 

During  the  passage  of  the  fleet  491  projectiles 
were  fired  from  the  fort,  without  derangement  of 
any  kind  to  guns  or  gun-carriages.  But  little  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  fort,  and  but  small  loss  of  life, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guns  of  the  fleet  were 
too  much  elevated ;  most  of  the  projectiles  passing 
over  our  heads.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  gar- 
rison was  fine  ;  the  guns  were  well  served,  and  all 
did  their  duty  nobly. 

As  the  fleet  passed  the  fort  and  out  of  range  of 
my  guns,  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Confederate  vessels  under  Admiral  Buchanan, 
who  fought  most  gallantly  until  he  was  disabled 
and  overpowered  by  the  Federal  fleet. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  fleet  into  the 
bay  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Powell  (a  small  bat- 
tery which  was  untenable),  and  after  the  surrender 


of  Fort  Gaines,  six  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  I  felt  confident  that  the  whole  naval  and 
land  forces  of  the  enemy  would  be  brought  against 
Fort  Morgan.  I  began  at  once  to  prepare  the  fort 
for  as  determined  a  defense  as  possible. 

It  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy that  the  enceinte  or  outer  rampart  of  the 
fort  (in  which  was  its  main  strength)  protec- 
ted the  scarp  of  the  main  wall  of  masonry  only 
about  one-half  its  height  from  curvated  shot, 
and  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  en- 
emy to  open  fire  from  any  point  of  the  compass, 
and  consequently  none  of  the  casemates  without 
heavy  traverses  in  their  front  would  be  safe.  It 
was  manifest  that  by  the  concentration  of  fire  my 
heavy  guns  could  soon  be  dismounted,  and  the 
length  of  my  resistance  would  depend  upon  my 
ability  to  protect  my  men  from  the  heavy  fire  and 
to  hold  the  fort  from  the  flank  casemates  against 
assault.  With  these  views,  I  employed  my  men 
day  and  night,  most  of  the  time  under  fire,  in 
erecting  traverses  to  protect  my  guns  on  the  main 
wall,  to  render  the  casemates  selected  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  secure,  and  provide  safe  quarters  for 
themselves  in  their  rest  from  the  constant  and 
arduous  duties  they  would  have  to  endure.  I 
found  it  necessary  also  tc  build  a  large  traverse  at 
the  sally-port,  which  was  entirely  exposed.  Thus 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  probability  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan being  reduced  at  the  first  severe  test  by  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  enemy,  it  was  necessary  for  my 
garrison  of  400  men  to  labor  hard  night  and  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  enemy  proceeded 
with  monitors  and  transports  to  land  troops  and 
guns  at  Navy  Cove,  commencing  at  once  their  first 
work  of  investment  by  land. 

By  my  order  the  "redoubt"  (2700  yards  from 
the  fort)  called  "Battery  Bragg,"  from  which  the 
guns  had  been  removed,  was  destroyed  by  burning 
the  wood-work.  The  buildings  about  the  fort, 
hospitals,  quarters,  stables,  etc.,  were  fired  and 
cleared  away  as  far  as  possible. 

During  the  day,  two  monitors,  three  sloops  of 
war,  and  some  gun-boats  engaged  the  fort  for 
several  hours  —  the  wooden  vessels  at  long  range  — 
with  but  little  damage  on  either  side.  Soon  after, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  reported  from  the  fleet  ,  bringing 
me  a  communication  to  this  effect : 

"Brigadier-General  E.  L.  Page, 

"  Commanding  Fort  Morgan. 
"  Sir  :  To  prevent  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human 
life  which  must  follow  the  opening  of  our  battteries, 
we  demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Fort  Morgan 
and  its  dependencies. 
•'  We  are,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
"  D.  G.  Farragut,  Rear- Admiral. 
"  Gordon  Granger,  Major-General." 

To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

"Sirs:  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  life,  and  will  only 
surrender  when  I  have  no  means  of  defense.  I  do  not 
understand  that  while  being  communicated  with  under 
the  flag  of  truce,  the  Tennessee  should  be  towed  within 
range  of  my  guns.\ 

"  Respectfully,  etc., 

"  R.  L.  Page,  Brigadier-General." 


j)  The  enfilading  vessels  were  the  Genesee.  Tennessee.  BienriUe.  Pembina,  Sebago,  and  Pinola.—  Editors. 
^  Acknowledged  to  have  been  done  by  mistake  ;  the  vessel  was  towed  back  immediately. —  R.  L.  P. 
VOL.  I V.  27 
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After  this  time,  day  and  night,  we  were  en- 
gaged by  the  fleet,  sometimes  in  a  brisk  fight  of 
several  hours'  duration,  at  others  in  desultory  fir- 
ing without  any  material  damage  being  done  to 
the  fort,  save  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  our 
brick  walls  were  easily  penetrable  by  the  heavy 
missiles  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a  systematic  con- 
centrated fire  would  soon  breach  them. 

On  the  15th  three  of  the  15-inch  shells,  strik- 
ing the  right-flank  face  of  bastion  No.  4,  breached 
the  wall  and  disabled  the  howitzers  therein.  By 
this  time  the  enemy  had  erected  several  batteries 
of  heavy  guns  on  the  land  approach  and  opened 
fire,  which  was  kept  up  pretty  continuously ;  and 
in  the  interval  of  serving  the  guns  my  men  were 
engaged  in  the  work,  before  mentioned,  for  their 
protection,  in  anticipation  of  a  vigorous  bombard- 
ment. 

The  sharp-shooters  in  our  front  had  become  very 
numerous  and  active,  and  with  them  encircling  us 
on  the  land  and  the  fire  being  delivered  from  the 
fleet  on  the  flanks  our  guns  had  to  be  served  with 
care  and  under  great  difficulty.  The  land  forces 
of  the  enemy  completed  their  first  line  of  approach 
across  the  peninsida  on  the  10th,  and  the  second 
and  third  on  the  14th  to  within  700  yards  of 
the  fort.  This  work  continued  until  the  21st,  when 
they  had  approached  to  within  200  yards  of  our 
glacis.  Such  guns  as  could  be  used  on  this  in- 
trenching force  were  employed,  especially  at  night, 
and  as  far  as  possible  retarded  their  work,  though 
nothing  very  effective  could  be  accomplished  by 
this  firing,  as  their  working  parties  were  well  con- 
cealed and  protected  behind  the  sand-banks  ;  when 
our  fire  was  concentrated  on  any  particular  point 
they  would  remove  to  some  other. 

Up  to  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  our  efforts  were 
with  the  heavy  guns  that  could  be  used  against  the 
investing  forces.  The  topography  of  the  country 
afforded  the  enemy  great  advantages,  and  they 
made  a  steady  advance,  covering  it  with  an  irregu- 
lar fire  from  the  batteries  already  in  position,  and 
lining  their  works  with  sharp-shooters  to  pick  off 
our  gunners.  At  daylight  of  the  2  2d  the  fleet  was 
reported  moving  up  and  encircling  the  fort,  the 
iron-clads  and  the  captured  Tennessee  included, 
and  shortly  its  guns  and  all  the  batteries  on  land 
opened  a  furious  fire,  which  came  from  almost 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  continued  unabated 
throughout  the  day,  culminating  in  increased  force 
at  sundown ;  after  which  the  heavy  calibers  and 
mortars  kept  it  up  during  the  night. 

During  this  heavy  bombardment  I  found  it  use- 


less to  attempt  to  fire  my  guns,  as  the  sharp-shooters 
could  pick  off  my  men  as  fast  as  they  would  ap- 
pear at  the  guns.  This  bombardment  disabled  all 
my  guns,  save  two,  partly  breached  the  walls  in 
several  places,  cutting  up  the  fort  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  whole  work  a  mere  mass  of 
debris.  Their  mortar-firing  in  the  night  from  the 
land  side  was  particularly  accurate.  Apprehensive 
now,  from  the  decided  effect  already  produced  on 
the  walls,  that  my  magazines,  containing  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  were  in  great  danger 
by  the  continuation  of  the  bombardment  at  night, 
with  great  care  and  under  continuous  fire  I  had 
the  powder  brought  out  and  flooded.  The  guns  of 
the  water  and  lunette  batteries,  now  unserviceable 
and  in  jeopardy  from  the  enemy,  I  ordered  to  be 
spiked  and  otherwise  effectually  damaged,  and  all 
the  guns  dismounted  by  the  enemy  on  the  main 
rampart  were  destroyed  as  of  no  further  avail  in  de- 
fense. Early  in  the  night  the  wood-work  of  the 
citadel  was  fired  by  the  mortar  shells,  and  burned 
furiously  for  some  hours;  the  enemy  during  the 
conflagration  pouring  in  his  missiles  with  increased 
vigor.  With  great  efforts  the  fire  was  arrested  and 
prevented  from  extending  around  near  the  maga- 
zines, which  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  explosion.  In  the  gallant  endeavor  to  stay  this 
disaster  I  must  be  allowed  to  record  the  names  of 
privates  Murphy,  Bembough,  and  Stevens,  1st 
Tennessee  regiment,  distinguished  for  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  daring. 

At  daybreak  on  the  23d,  accompanied  by  the  en- 
gineer, I  inspected  the  fort  to  determine  its  con- 
dition for  further  defense.  The  report  was  made 
by  some  of  the  company  captains  that  of  the  case- 
mates, which  had  been  made  as  safe  for  the  men 
as  my  means  allowed,  some  had  been  breached, 
others  partly  so,  and  that  another  shot  on  them 
would  bring  down  the  walls.  A  resumption  of 
the  fire  would  thus  inflict  heavy  loss  of  life,  as 
there  was  no  bomb-proof  in  the  fort.  The  enemy's 
approach  was  very  near  the  glacis,  my  guns  and 
powder  were  destroyed,  the  citadel  had  been  set  on 
fire  the  second  time  and  entirely  consumed;  the 
commissariat  and  quartermaster's  stores  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  shells  of  the  enemy.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  "  I  had  no  means  left  of  defense,"  and 
that  under  a  renewed  bombardment  unnecessary 
loss  of  life  would  result. 

At  6  o'clock  A.  M.  the  white  flag  was  displayed 
from  the  ramparts,  and  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  capitu- 
lated. I  am  proud  to  say  that  throughout  this 
severe  test  the  garrison  behaved  like  brave  men. 
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BY  RICHARD  B.  IRWIN,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  AND  ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 


IN  the  last  days  of  July,  1864,  General  E.  R.  S. 
Canby  sent  General  Gordon  Granger^  with 
1800  men  from  New  Orleans  to  cooperate  with 
Admiral  Farragut.  On  August  3d  Granger  landed 
on  Dauphine  Island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
appointed  time,  was  in  position  before  Fort  Gaines. 


At  once  crossing  the  bay,  now  held  by  Far- 
ragut's  fleet,  Granger  landed  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Morgan  and  began  a  siege.  A  siege  train 
was  sent  from  New  Orleans,  and  three  more 
regiments  of  infantry.  On  the  2  2d  of  August, 
twenty-five  guns  and  sixteen  mortars  being  in 


I  General  Granger  relinquished  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  April  10th,  1864, 
and,  on  June  21st,  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Canby.—  Editors. 
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position,  &  a  general  bombardment  by  the  army 
ami  the  hYet  began  at  daylight.  At  (1  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  '_';>d.  the  while  Hag  was  shown, 
and  the  fort  surrendered  at  2:30  P.  M.  About 
five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  and  about  fifty 
guns.  J. 

After  Thomas  had  overthrown  Hood  at  Nash- 
ville (December  16th,  1864),  Grant  ordered  him 
to  follow  Hood  south,  but  when  in  January  the 
badness  of  the  roads  stopped  the  movement  at 
Eastport,  Grant  detached  A.  J.  Smith  with  the 
reorganized  Sixteenth  Corps  ])  and  sent  him  to 
join  Canby  at  New  Orleans.  In  anticipation  of 
this,  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  Grant  ordered  Canby 
to  move  against  Mobile.  The  main  lines  of  for- 
tification, three  in  number,  and  very  strong,  being 
on  the  western  side,  Canby  determined  to  ap- 
proach Mobile  on  the  east,  where  he  would  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cooperation  of  the  navy, 
and  the  principal  works  he  would  have  to  reduce 
were  Spanish  Fort  commanding  the  mouth,  and 
Blakely  commanding  the  head  of  the  Appalachee, 
where  the  Tensas  leaves  it. 

The  movement  was  made  in  two  columns  :  one 
from  Dauphine  Island,  under  Canby  himself,  the 
other  from  Pensacola,  under  Major-General  Freder- 
ick Steele.  Canby's  own  force  was  about  32,000 
strong,  and  consisted  of  Veatch's  and  Benton's  di- 
visions and  Bertram's  brigade  of  the  reorganized 
Thirteenth  Corps,  \  under  Major-General  Gordon 
Granger,  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  under  A.  J.  Smith, 
and  a  siege  train  under  Brigadier-General  Richard 
Arnold,  chief-of-artillery.  Steele's  force  was  com- 
posed of  C.  C.  Andrews's  division  of  the  Thirteenth 
Corps  (except  Bertram's  brigade),  Hawkins's  divi- 
sion of  colored  troops,  and  Lucas's  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, and  numbered  13,000.  When  united,  Canby 
had  45,000  men  of  all  arms.  Mobile  was  defended 
by  about  ten  thousand  troops,  with  three  hun- 
dred field  and  siege  guns,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Dabney  H.  Maury ;  there  were  also  five 
gun-boats }  under  Commodore  Ebenezer  Farrand. 

Canby's  movement  began  on  the  17th  of  March. 
The  Sixteenth  Corps  moved  by  water  from  Fort 
Gaines  ;  the  Thirteenth  Corps  marched  from  Fort 
Morgan.  Uniting  at  Danley's  Ferry,  near  the  mouth 
of  Fish  River,  they  laid  siege  to  Spanish  Fort  on 
the  27th  of  March.  Smith,  with  Carr's  and  Mc- 
Arthur's  divisions,  held  the  right,  and  Granger,  with 
Benton's  and  Veatch's  &  &  divisions  and  Bertram's 
brigade,  the  left  of  the  Federal  line.  From  left 
to  right  the  defense  was  upheld  by  the  brigades  of 
Ector,  Holtzclaw,  and  Gibson.  By  the  8th  of  April 
the  trenches  were  well  advanced  and  a  bombard- 

3>  Manned  by  the  1st  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  38th 
Iowa,  Rawles's  battery,  5th  U.  S.,  and  a  naval  detach- 
ment under  Lieutenant  Tyson,  of  the  Hartford.  Gen- 
eral Richard  Arnold  was  the  chief-of-artillery. —  R.  B.  I. 

4  General  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  says:  "The 
total  captures  [at  the  three  forts]  amounted  to  1464 
prisoners  and  104  pieces  of  artillery."—  Editors. 

$  The  original  Sixteenth  Corps,  constituted  December 
18th,  1862,  and  first  commanded  by  Major-General  8.  A. 
Hurlbut,  was  broken  up  November  7th,  1864.  It  was  re- 
organized February  18th,  1865,  under  Major-General 
Andrew  J.  Smith.— Editors. 

*\  The  original  Thirteenth  Corps,  constituted  October 
24th  and  December  18th,  1862,  and  first  commanded  by 


meiil  was  begun  by  ninety  guns  in  position,  joined 
by  all  the  gun-boats  within  range.  In  the  evening 
a  lodgment  was  effected  on  the  rigid  of  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  during  the  night  the  garrison 
made  good  its  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  500 
prisoners  captured.  Nearly  fifty  guns  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  besiegers. 

Steele  set  out  from  Pensacola  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and,  as  if  Montgomery  were  his  object, 
moved  first  to  Pollard  on  the  Escambia,  fifty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Pensacola.  There  he  turned  to- 
ward Mobile,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  after  a  march 
of  a  hundred  miles  over  very  bad  roads,  deployed 
before  Blakely.  His  supplies  had  run  so  short  that 
Veatch's  division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  had  to  be 
sent  out  on  the  31st  of  March  with  a  commissary 
train  of  seventy-five  wagons.  The  siege  of  Blakely 
began  on  the  2d  of  April.  From  left  to  right  the 
lines  of  attack  were  held  by  Garrard's  division  of 
the  Sixteenth  Corps,  Veatch's  and  Andrews's  of  the 
Thirteenth  Corps,  and  Hawkins's  colored  division. 
Thomas's  brigade  of  "boy  reserves  "  had  the  right, 
and  Cockrell's  division  the  left,  of  the  defenses.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  twenty-eight  guns  being 
in  position,  and  Spanish  Fort  having  fallen,  the 
Confederate  works  were  captured  by  a  general 
assault  of  16,000  men;  3423  prisoners  were 
taken  and  more  than  forty  guns. 

Forts  Tracy  and  Huger,  two  small  works,  were 
evacuated  and  blown  up  on  the  night  of  the  11th. 

The  rivers  were  swept  for  torpedoes ;  the  fleet 
gained  the  rear  of  Mobile  by  the  Blakely  and 
Tensas  ;  and  Granger  crossed  the  bay  under  con- 
voy and  entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  Maury  having  marched  out  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force,  numbering  4500  infantry 
and  artillery,  together  with  twenty-seven  field- 
pieces  and  all  his  transportation.  4- 4 

Maury  retreated  to  Meridian,  the  cavalry  sent 
out  from  Pensacola  to  cut  him  off  being  prevented 
by  high  water  from  crossing  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee.  Meanwhile  Wilson,  with  a  reorgan- 
ized and  freshly  equipped  force  of  12,500  cavalry, 
setting  out  from  the  Tennessee  on  the  18th  of 
March,  had  completely  defeated  Forrest  and  taken 
Selma,  with  its  fortifications,  foundries,  and  work- 
shops, on  the  2d  of  April,  and  entered  Montgomery 
on  the  day  Canby  gained  Mobile. 

On  the  news  of  Johnston's  capitulation  Taylor 
surrendered  to  Canby,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1865,  at 
Citronelle,  all  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy east  of  the  Mississippi;  on  the  26th 
Kirby  Smith  followed  with  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
and  the  war  was  ended. 

Grant,  afterward  by  McClernand,  was  broken  up  June 
11th,  1864.  The  new  corps  was  organized  February  18th, 
1865.— Editors. 

•fe  Or  9200  enlisted  men  "  effective,"  which  is  General 
Maury's  estimate.— Editors. 

I  Including  the  Morgan,  the  partly  completed  iron- 
clads Tuscaloosa  and  Wuntsville,  and  the  steamers  Nash- 
rille  and  Baltic.—  Editors. 

&    Till  March  30th.—  Editors. 

4  4  The  Union  loss  during  these  operations  was  189 
killed,  1201  wounded,  and  27  captured,— a  total  of  1417. 
General  Randall  L.  Gibson,  the  Confederate  commander 
at  Spanish  Fort,  reported  a  loss  of  93  killed,  395  wounded, 
and  250  missing. —  Editors. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY,  V.  S.  N. 


IN  the  operations  against  Mobile,  in  March  and 
April,  1 865,  the  navy  bore  its  full  share  of  the 
work,  and  met  with  heavy  losses.  The  West  Gulf 
squadron,  after  Farragut's  retirement  from  the 
command  in  September,  1864,  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  Commodore  James  S.  Palmer,  who  was 
in  turn  relieved  at  the  end  of  February  by  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Henry  K.  Thatcher.  Palmer,  how- 
ever, an  officer  of  great  energy  and  skill,  continued 
to  serve  with  the  squadron.  Admiral  Thatcher  took 
personal  direction  of  the  closing  operations  against 
Mobile  in  cooperation  with  General  Cauby.  His 
force  included  among  other  vessels  the  iron-elads 
Cincinnati,  Winnebago,  Chickasaw,  Milwaukee,  Osage, 
and  Kickapoo.  Among  the  wooden  vessels  were  the 
double-enders  Genesee,  Sebago,  Octorara,  and  Meta- 
comet,  the  gun-boats  Itasca  and  Sciota,  the  tin- 
clads  Rodolph,  Elk,  Meteor,  Tallahatchie,  Nyanza, 
and  Stockdale  (flag-ship).  The  upper  waters  of  the 
bay  were  thickly  sown  with  stationary  torpedoes, 
and  great  numbers  of  floating  mines  were  sent 
down  from  above,  so  that  the  naval  operations 
were  full  of  danger. 

The  Confederate  torpedo  service  at  Mobile  was 
particularly  efficient,  and  the  lighter  vessels  of 
the  Union  fleet  were  constantly  employed  in 
sweeping  for  torpedoes.  In  the  closing  attacks  on 
Fort  Alexis  and  Spanish  Fort,  which  resulted  in 
their  capture,  the  gun-boats  joined  in  the  bombard- 
ment, while  a  naval  battery  on  shore  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gillis  rendered  efficient  service. 
Previous  to  this  attack,  and  while  it  was  in  prog- 
ress, 150  large  submerged  torpedoes  were  re- 
moved from  Blakely  River  and  the  adjacent 
waters  by  the  Metacomet,  Commander  Pierce 
Crosby.  On  the  following  days  Forts  Huger  and 
Tracy  were  shelled  by  the  gun-boats,  causing  their 
evacuation  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  April. 
On  the  12th  the  fleet  convoyed  8000  troops  under 
General  Granger  to  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
above  Mobile,  while  the  monitors  took  position  in 
front  of  the  city.  In  the  afternoon  the  mayor  of 
Mobile  made  a  formal  surrender  to  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Confederate  iron-clads  Huntsvillc  and 
Tuscaloosa  had  already  been  sunk  in  Spanish 
River,  and  the  other  vessels,  the  Morgan,  Nash- 
ville, and  Baltic,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tombig- 
bee,  whither  they  were  presently  pursued  and 
where  they  were  finally  captured.  The  surrender 
of  Commodore  Farrand  and  the  naval  forces  under 
his  command  to  Admiral  Thatcher  was  agreed 
upon  at  Citronelle  on  May  4th,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  surrender  of  Taylor  to  Canby.  The  formal 
surrender,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  was 
made  to  Fleet-Captain  Edward  Simpson,  on  May 
10th,  at  Nanna  Hubba  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee. 
It  included  four  vessels,  112  officers,  285  enlisted 
men,  and  24  marines. 

The  loss  of  vessels  during  the  campaign  was  un- 
usually large.  On  March  28th  the  Milwaukee, 
Lieutenant-Commander  James  H.  Gillis,  return- 
ing to  the  fleet  from  an  attack  on  a  transport  lying 


near  Spanish  Fort,  exploded  a  torpedo,  and  sank 
in  three  minutes.  Next  day  the  Osage  struck  a 
torpedo  under  her  bow  and  went  down  almost  im- 
mediately. A  similar  accident  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  tin-clad  Rodolph  on  April  1st.  A 
fortnight  later,  immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  Mobile,  the  gun-boat  Sciota  was  lost  in  the 
same  way,  as  were  also  the  tugs  Ida  and  Althea, 
and  a  launch  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati.  These 
disasters  resulted  in  a  loss  of  23  killed  and  32 
wounded. 

In  the  Mississippi  squadron,  now  under  the 
command  of  Acting  Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  the 
last  months  were  chiefly  occupied  in  convoy  duty 
and  keeping  up  communication  on  the  Mississippi, 
in  blockading  the  Red  River,  and  in  active  opera- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  army  by  the  fleets 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  the 
former  under  Lieutenant-Commander  Shirk  and 
the  latter  under  Lieutenant-Commander  Fitch. 
Both  these  officers  displayed  great  energy  and  re- 
source in  an  exacting  and  difficult  service,  and 
they  were  ably  seconded  by  the  volunteer  officers 
who  commanded  the  light  gun-boats  in  frequent 
and  hotly  contested  engagements  with  the  Con- 
federate batteries  and  troops  on  the  banks. 

The  last  effort  of  the  Confederate  navy  on  the 
Western  rivers  was  the  brilliant  but  unsuccessful 
dash  of  the  ram  Webb,  under  Commander  C.  W. 
Read,  out  of  Red  River  in  April  with  a  load  of 
cotton.  Read's  plan  was  to  run  the  Mississippi 
blockade  and  carry  his  vessel  and  cotton  to  Ha- 
vana. It  was  one  of  the  boldest  exploits  of  the 
war.  The  Webb  made  a  rush  through  the  fleet  at 
the  Red  River  mouth  and  escaped  without  injury. 
Her  approach  was  telegraphed  to  New  Orleans, 
but  under  the  disguise  of  an  army  transport  she 
nearly  passed  the  vessels  lying  off  the  city  before 
they  discovered  her  character,  too  late  to  stop  her 
progress.  Twenty  miles  below  the  city  she  met 
the  Richmond,  and  finding  farther  advance  im- 
possible Read  ran  her  ashore  and  burnt  her.  On 
the  3d  of  June  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  E. 
Fitzhugb  received  the  surrender  of  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Carter  and  the  Confederate  naval  forces 
under  his  command  in  the  Red  River. 

On  the  west  Gulf  coast  the  blockade  continued 
until  the  end,  several  important  cutting-out  expe- 
ditions occurring  during  January  and  February. 
Among  these  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Deljihina,  January  22d,  in  Calcasieu 
River,  by  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  W.  Meade ; 
of  the  ret  and  the  Anna  Sophia,  February  7th,  at 
Galveston,  by  an  expedition  organized  by  Com- 
mander J.  R.  M.  Mullany ;  and  of  the  Anna  Dale, 
February  18th,  at  Pass  Cavallo.  by  a  party  sent 
in  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  Erben.  After 
the  surrender  of  Mobile,  Admiral  Thatcher  turned 
his  attention  to  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  on  May 
25th  Sabine  Pass  was  evacuated.  On  the  2d  of 
June  Galveston  surrendered,  and  the  war  on  the 
Texas  coast  came  to  an  end. 
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CAVALRY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST 

BY  THOMAS  SPEED, 

nNTiL  General  W.  S.  Roseerans  took  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  October 
30th,  18£>2,  the  Union  cavalry  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  had  not  been  organized  in  a  separate 
command,  but  its  various  regiments  and  brigades 
were  attached  to  the  several  infantry  divisions. 
There  being  no  such  organization,  there  was  of 
course  no  commander  of  cavalry  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  entire  body  of  these  troops, 
but  the  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade  was  the 
ranking  colonel  present  who  received  orders 
from  the  army  commander  direct,  or  through 
subordinate  commanders  of  the  infantry.  With 
Roseerans  came  an  effort  toward  a  better  organiza- 
tion. Roseerans  divided  his  army  into  three  grand 
divisions  known  as  "  The  Center,"  "  The  Right 
Wing,"  and  "  The  Left  Wing."  The  cavalry  was  all 
placed  under  one  commander,  General  D.  S.  Stan- 
ley, who  at  once  proceeded  to  get  the  cavalry  in 
condition  for  efficient  service.  He  formed  it  in 
three  brigades.  The  First  was  imder  Colonel  R.  H. 
G.  Minty,  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  ;  the  Second 
under  Colonel  Lewis  Zahm,  of  the  3d  Ohio  Cavalry; 
the  Third  he  kept  under  his  personal  charge,  while 
Colonel  John  Kennett  was  made  commander  of 
the  cavalry  division.  Such  was  the  organization 
when  Roseerans  began  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Battle  of  Stone's  River,  December 
31st,  1862,  to  January  2d,  1863. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  while  Roseerans  was 
making  his  preparations  at  Nashville,  a  number  of 
cavalry  regiments  were  being  recruited  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  State  became  a  general  camp  of 
instruction  for  new  regiments  on  their  way  to  the 
front  from  other  States.  They  were  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  protect  the  country  from  the  raids  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
1862,  John  H.  Morgan  attacked  the  Federals  at 
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Hartsville,  Tennessee,  and  captured  the  garrison. 
On  the  9th  General  Joseph  Wheeler  attacked 
unsuccessfully  a  Federal  brigade  under  Colonel 
Stanley  Matthews,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mur- 
freesboro'.  A  little  later  in  December  Morgan 
moved  into  Kentucky  and  destroyed  bridges  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  The  Federal 
cavalry  was  not  in  condition  at  this  time  to  oper- 
ate successfully  against  these  efforts  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

In  the  same  month  of  December,  1862,  a  bold 
movement  was  made  by  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry 
under  General  S.  P.  Carter,  composed  of  three  regi- 
ments—  the  9th  Pennsylvania,  2d  Michigan,  and 
8th  Ohio.  Carter  made  his  way  through  the  moun- 
tains into  east  Tennessee,  and  destroyed  the  track 
and  bridges  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Virginia 
to  Knoxville.  This  successful  dash  showed  that 
raiding  was  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  one  side. 

The  cavalry  under  General  Stanley  was  actively 
used  in  the  advance  upon  Murfreesboro'.  While 
numbering  only  about  four  thousand  effective  men, 
and  consequently  not  expected  to  cope  with  the 
enemy's  infantry,  it  covered  the  flanks  of  Rose- 
crans's  army  and  also  kept  well  to  the  front,  devel- 
oping the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  by  bold 
scouting  obtained  information  of  movements.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting  at  Stone's  River,  December  31st, 
the  Confederate  cavalry  made  its  way  to  the  Fed- 
eral rear  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  communications 
and  destroying  supplies.  Much  damage  might  then 
have  occurred  had  not  General  Stanley's  cavalry  met 
and  repulsed  the  raiders.  In  the  fighting  which  en- 
sued the  3d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  E.  H. 
Murray,  particularly  distinguished  itself,  also  the 
1st  Ohio  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Minor  Milliken, 
who  was  killed.  After  the  battle  General  Stanley 
kept  his  command  posted  in  the  country  between 
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the  opposing  armies  until  active  operations  began 
in  the  spring  of  1863.  General  Rosecrans  endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully  to  increase  this  branch  of  his 
army  materially.  The  authorities  at  Washington  do 
not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  necessities  of  the 
case  as  fully  as  himself.  Some  increase,  however, 
was  made,  by  the  coming  of  new  regiments.  And 
while  General  Stanley  was  on  the  alert  for  all  the 
necessary  purposes  of  the  army  in  position,  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  organized,  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
for  a  cavalry  raid  around  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army. 
For  this  purpose  seventeen  hundred  men  were 
placed  under  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  with  directions 
to  embark  on  transports  on  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Fort  Henry  and  proceed  to  Eastport,  Mississippi. 
Colonel  Streight  reached  Eastport  and  set  out 
thence  April  21st.  He  reached  Tuseumbia,  Ala- 
bama, April  24th,  and  by  May  1st  was  atBlounts- 
ville,  Alabama.  His  objective  was  Rome,  Georgia ; 
but  when  near  Cedar  Bluffs,  Alabama,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Rome,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated 
by  Forrest.    Colonel  Streight  himself  and  thirteen 


hundred  men  were  captured  and  carried  as  pris- 
oners to  Richmond.  While  this  raid  was  in  prog- 
ress Colonel  J.  T.  Wilder  with  a  body  of  2600 
cavalry  was  destroying  the  railroads  south  of  Mur- 
freesboro'  and  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  other  similar  movements  were  being  made  by 
Colonels  Louis  D.  Watkins  and  A.  P.  Campbell  in 
the  direction  of  Columbia,  Tennessee. 

At  this  time,  also,  another  celebrated  cavalry  raid 
took  place  in  Mississippi.  Colonel  B.  H.  Grierson  of 
the  6th  Illinois  Cavalry,  taking  his  own  regiment, 
the  7th  Illinois,  Colonel  Edward  Prince,  and  the  2d 
Iowa,  Colonel  Edward  Hatch,  left  La  Grange,  Ten- 
nessee, April  17th,  and  in  sixteen  days  traversed 
six  hundred  miles  of  the  enemy's  country  and 
reached  Baton  Rouge,  where  a  Federal  force  was 
stationed.  [See  map,  Vol.  III.,  p.  442.]  Hatch's 
regiment  destroyed  the  railroads  east  of  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  and  returned  to  La  Grange,  while  the 
remainder  of  Grierson's  force  destroyed  much  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Vicksburg  and  Meridian 
railroads.    This  bold  and  successful  raid  produced 
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a  profound  sensation,  and  was  of  ureal  benelit  in 
General  Grant  in  the  Vieksburg  campaign. 

The  groat  activity  of  the  Union  cavalry  at  tins 
period  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  General 
Stanley  in  the  mouth  of  June  led  a  strong  force  in 
rear  of  Bragg's  position  at  Tullahoma,  cutting  the 
railroads  at  Decherd  Station,  whereupon  Bragg 
fell  back  to  Bridgeport.  In  July  Stanley  again 
made  a  movement  upon  Huntsville.  Proceeding 
by  several  roads,  the  separate  brigades  of  General 
J.  B.  Turchin  and  Colonels  Eli  Long  and  Robert 
Galbraith  all  readied  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and, 
after  capturing  prisoners,  supplies,  and  stock,  re- 
turned without  serious  loss. 

The  Confederates  on  their  part  also  made  a  cele- 
brated raid  at  this  time.  On  the  27th  of  June 
Morgan  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at  Burks- 
ville,  Kentucky,  with  about  2500  men.  He  passed 
northwardly  through  Columbia,  Kentucky,  and, 
reaching  Green  River  at  Tebbs's  Bend  on  the  4th 
of  July,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Colonel  O.  H. 
Moore,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  portion  of 
his  regiment  —  the  25th  Michigan.  Colonel  Moore 
returned  the  famous  reply  that  the  4th  of  July  was 
not  a  good  day  to  surrender,  and  was  instantly  at- 
tacked. After  a  severe  fight  Moore  drove  off  his 
assailants,  and  saved  the  bridge  over  Green  River 
at  that  point.  Morgan  crossed  below  the  bridge 
and  passed  through  Lebanon  and  Bardstown  and 
on  to  Brandenburg  on  the  Ohio  River ;  there,  seiz- 
ing a  steamboat,  he  crossed  into  Indiana,  and 
dashed  through  that  State  into  Ohio  and  was  cap- 
tured near  Saline ville  July  26th.  [See  map  and 
article,  Vol.  III.,  p.  635.]  This  raid  has  become 
famous  for  many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble things  pertaining  to  it  was  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  raider  and  his  men.  The  pursuit  began 
at  Burksville  immediately  upon  Morgan's  passage 
of  Cumberland  River.  The  night  of  the  passage 
four  Kentucky  cavalry  regiments,  the  1st,  8th,  9th, 
and  12th,  under  Generals  J.  M.  Shackelford  and  E. 
H.  Hobson,  both  Kentuckians,  were  concentrated 
at  Marrow  Bone,  only  a  few  miles  west  of  Burks- 
ville. Four  noted  Kentucky  officers  commanded 
these  regiments,  Frank  Wolford,  B.  H.  Bristow, 
R.  T.  Jacob,  and  E.  W.  Crittenden.  At  Bardstown 
the  pursuers  were  joined  by  three  Ohio  regiments. 

A  month  later  this  same  Federal  cavalry  and 
several  other  regiments  were  organized  at  Camp 
Nelson  in  Kentucky  by  Burnside  for  an  expe- 
dition to  east  Tennessee.  It  was  placed  under 
command  of  Shackelford,  who  led  it  through  Will- 
iamsburg and  Big  Creek  Gap  to  Kingston.  The  in- 
fantry force  under  Burnside  moved  out  at  the  same 
time  and  took  possession  of  Knoxville.  Shackel- 
ford's cavalry  then  hastened  to  Cumberland  Gap 
and  captured  the  place,  with  2500  men  under  the 
Confederate  General  Frazer.  They  then  made  their 
way  to  the  borders  of  Virginia,  clearing  the  valley 
of  Confederates,  and  returned  to  Knoxville,  where 
Burnside  was  concentrating  to  resist  the  advance 
of  Longstreet.  For  three  weeks  the  cavalry  was 
shut  up  in  Knoxville  with  the  infantry.  After  the 
siege  it  pursued  Longstreet  up  the  valleys  fighting 
a  hard  battle  at  Beau's  Station.  Winter  coming 
on,  active  movements  ceased. 


The  cavalry  under  Stanley  cooperated  with  Rose- 
crans's  infantry  in  the  advance  to  Chattanooga, 
bearing  its  full  share  of  the  burdens  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  After  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  No- 
vember 25th,  1863,  General  W.  L.  Elliott  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

Elliott  dispatched  Colonel  Long's  brigade  to 
the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  during  the  months  of 
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November  and  December,  among  the  various  dashes 
made  at  this  season  was  one  by  Colonel  Watkins, 
with  250  men,  as  far  as  Lafayette,  Georgia.  Also 
Colonel  Long,  with  a  small  force,  defeated  General 
Wheeler  at  Calhoun,  Tennessee,  December  27th. 
During  the  winter  the  cavalry  was  principally  at 
Athens,  Tennessee,  under  General  Elliott. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1864,  General  Sooy 
Smith  started  from  Memphis  with  a  mounted  force 
of  seven  thousand  men  to  cooperate  with  Sherman 
in  eastern  Mississipjn.  The  expedition  proved  a 
failure,  and  returned  to  Memphis.  [See  foot-note, 
p.  247,  and  article,  p.  416.] 

Im  March  and  April,  1864,  Forrest  advanced 
from  Mississippi  with  a  large  force,  and  passed 
through  western  Tennessee  to  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
Returning,  he  reached  Fort  Pillow  on  the  morning 
of  April  12th,  and  captured  the  fort.  [See  p. 
418.]  Forrest  was  pursued  by  General  S.  D. 
Sturgis  from  Memphis,  but  turned  upon  him,  and 
signally  defeated  him  at  Brice's  Cross  Roads  on 
the  10th  of  June,  and  pursued  him  back  to  Mem- 
phis. [See  p.  420.]  On  the  14th  of  July  Forrest 
was  in  turn  defeated  near  Tupelo  by  A.  J.  Smith. 
Forrest  remained  in  west  Tennessee  and  northern 
Mississippi  and  northern  Alabama,  until  he  joined 
Hood  in  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

The  cavalry  which  Sherman  assembled  at  Chat- 
tanooga for  the  Atlanta  campaign  numbered  about 
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15,000  in  four  divisions.  [For  organisation,  see 
pp.  286  and  289.]  In  the  new  organization 
General  Stanley  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
details  of  the  service  of  the  cavalry  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign  cannot  be  given  here.  It  partici- 
pated in  all  the  movements  and  engagements 
from  May  to  August,  1864.  When  the  lines  were 
drawn  closely  about  Atlanta  the  cavalry  became 
very  active. 

Meanwhile  Major-General  L.  H.  Rousseau,  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Nashville  for  the  protection 
of  Sherman's  rear,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting Wheeler  from  injuring  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  was  ordered  to  execute  a 
very  important  duty.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1864, 
he  started  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  with  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  under  Colonels  T.  J.  Harrison, 
8th  Indiana,  and  William  D.  Hamilton,  9th  Ohio. 
In  nine  days  he  had  traveled  300  miles,  and  was 
100  miles  in  rear  of  Johnston's  army.  He  de- 
stroyed railroads  and  supplies,  and  safely  joined 
Sherman  in  Georgia  near  Atlanta. 

On  the  27th  of  July  General  McCook  moved 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  Camp- 
belltown,  and  crossing  pushed  boldly  into  the 
Macon  road,  damaging  it,  burning  trains,  and  cap- 
turing four  hundred  prisoners.  On  his  return  he 
encountered  the  enemy  in  strong  force,  and  was 
not  only  compelled  to  give  up  his  prisoners,  but 
lost  many  of  his  own  men. 

On  the  same  date  General  Stoneman  moved 
from  the  other  flank  and  destroyed  the  railroads 
leading  from  Macon  to  Augusta,  but  he,  too,  suf- 
fered greatly,  Stoneman  himself  and  part  of  his 
command  being  captured.  Colonel  Silas  Adams  of 
the  1st  Kentucky  Cavalry  successfully  fought  his 
way  back  with  the  brigade  he  commanded. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  a  portion  of  the  cavalry, 
under  General  Kilpatrick,  accompanied  General 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea ;  the  remainder 
was  placed  under  General  Thomas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Tennessee  against  the  expected  movements 
of  Hood,  and  went  to  Tuscumbia  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  commanded  by  General  Edward  Hatch. 

During  the  Atlanta  campaign  Kentucky  was  pro- 
tected against  guerrillas  and  raiders  by  General  S. 


G.  Burbridge.  In  May  he  started  for  Virginia  with  a 
large  mounted  force,  and  at  the  same  time  Morgan 
came  into  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap.  This 
was  Morgan's  last  raid.  He  was  attacked  at  Cyn- 
thiana,  Mount  Sterling,  and  Augusta,  Kentucky, 
by  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Colonel  John  Mason 
Brown,  Colonel  Wiekliffe  Cooper,  and  others,  and 
finally  was  driven  into  east  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  killed,  at  Greenville,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1864.    [See  article  by  General  Duke,  p.  243.] 

In  October,  1864,  General  Hood,  having  led  his 
army  from  Georgia  into  northern  Alabama,  was  or- 
ganizing for  his  expedition  into  Tennessee.  At 
the  same  time  Forrest  was  operating  with  his 
usual  energy  and  activity.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber he  suddenly  appeared  with  a  strong  force  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  near  Johnsonville,  where  he 
captured  a  gun-boat,  the  Undine,  and  two  trans- 
ports—  an  exploit  which  excited  very  general  ad- 
miration. He  then  joined  Hood  near  Decatur.  At 
this  time  General  John  T.  Croxton,  with  a  bri- 
gade of  Union  cavalry,  was  watching  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  was  joined  by  General  Edward  Hatch 
with  a  division.  This  body,  numbering  about  three 
thousand  men,  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  indications 
of  Hood's  advance.  On  the  20th  it  became  appar- 
ent that  Hood  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Law- 
renceburg.  Hatch  skirmished  with  Forrest,  and 
while  the  infantry  under  Schofield  fell  back  from 
Pulaski  to  Columbia,  Hatch  also  backed  steadily 
until  that  point  was  reached. 

At  Columbia  General  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  all 
the  cavalry  in  General  Thomas's  department,  came 
up  and  took  personal  charge.    [See  p.  466.] 

The  fame  of  Forrest,  Morgan,  and  Wheeler  was 
accented  by  the  widespread  heralding  of  all  their 
exploits.  On  the  other  hand  the  services  of  the 
Union  cavalry,  being  far  southward  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  newspapers,  excited  less  notice; 
but  for  boldness  and  effectiveness,  devotion  to 
duty,  endurance,  celerity  of  movement,  and  ac- 
complishment of  results  the  Federal  cavalry  in  the 
West  made  a  proud  record,  and  its  history,  when 
written  in  detail,  will  be  full  of  thrilling  interest. 


THE  SOOY  SMITH  EXPEDITION  (FEBRUARY,  1864). 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  COLONEL,  4TH  MISSOURI  CAVALRY,   U.  S.  V.,  COMMANDING  BRIGADE. 


In  January,  1864,  General  Sherman  arranged 
for  an  expedition  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian 
with  20,000  infantry,  under  his  own  command, 
and  a  cooperating  cavalry  expedition,  7000 
mounted  men  and  20  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  General  W.  Sooy  Smith,  chief-of- 
cavalry  on  General  Grant's  staff.  This  cavalry 
force  was  ordered  to  start  from  Collierville,  east 
of  Memphis,  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  to  join 
Sherman  at  Meridian  as  near  the  10th  as  possible, 
destroying  public  property  and  supplies  and  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  Okolona  south. 
[See  map,  p.  348.]  Sherman's  orders  to  Smith 
were,  "Attack  any  force  of  cavalry  you  may  meet 


and  follow  them  south.  .  .  .  Do  not  let  the  enemy 
draw  you  into  minor  affairs,  but  look  solely  to  the 
greater  object — to  destroy  his  communications 
from  Okolona  to  Meridian  and  then  east  toward 
Selma."  Reference  was  made  to  previous  verbal 
instructions  covering  all  points. 

Sherman  left  Vicksburg  with  his  force  February 
3d,  reached  Meridian  on  the  14th,  remained  there 
until  the  20th,  and  in  Canton  until  the  28th, 
hoping  to  receive  word  of  Smith's  whereabouts. 
None  coming,  he  then  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

Smith's  command  comprised  three  brigades  of 
cavalry :  First,  Waring's ;  Second,  Hepburn's ; 
Third,  McCrillis's;   and  a  battalion  of  the  4th 
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(regular)  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Bowman. 
The  main  command  was  ready  to  start  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Tho  First  Brigade  had  left  Union 
City,  Tenu.,  January  2'Jd,  but  was  prevented  from 
reaching  Collierville  until  February  8th  by  the 
flooded  condition  of  the  difficult  country,  with  its 
broad  swamps  and  overflowing  rivers. }  Three 
days  were  occupied  in  arranging  a  pack-train, 
which  might  have  been  made  ready  in  advance, 
and  on  the  1 1th  the  command  continued  its  march. 

The  heavy  rains  had  made  the  country  nearly 
impassable,  and  Okolona  was  not  reached  until 
the  18th.  Here  we  entered  the  beautiful  prairie 
region  of  eastern  Mississippi.  A  finer  country  for 
cavalry  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

There  was  a  little  skirmishing,  but  no  material 
opposition,  until  we  reached  West  Point,  thirty 
miles  south  of  Okolona,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th.  Here  we  were  confronted  by  Forrest's  com- 
mand, in  a  position  of  considerable  strength,  pro- 
tected by  swamps  and  rivers.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  without  an  engagement  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  were  ordered  to  return  to  Okolona.  As 
we  fully  believed  at  that  time,  and  as  the  publica- 
tion of  General  Forrest's  report  shows,  we  could 
have  proceeded  on  our  way,  driving  him  before  us ; 
there  was,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
drawing  him  out  on  to  the  prairie  for  an  engage- 
ment in  the  open  country.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  we  were  not  to  "retire,"  but  to  "re- 
treat." Forrest  had  only  his  "  escort  and  a  portion 
of  Faulkner's  regiment."  With  this  force  he  drove 
our  seven  thousand  men  without  difficulty,  the  First 
and  Third  brigades  receiving  constant  orders  from 
Smith  to  hasten  on  and  give  the  road  to  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade  for  its  retreat.  It  was  an  unwilling 
retreat,  and  but  for  its  orders,  the  command  could 
easily  have  held  its  position  at  any  moment.  We 
proceeded  in  this  manner  to  the  camp  of  the  di- 
vision about  three  miles  south  of  Okolona. 

At  5  A.  M.  on  the  22d  the  First  Brigade  was  or- 
dered to  form  line  and  prepare  for  a  fight.  It 
formed  in  the  open  country,  writh  the  enemy  in 
sight,  about  a  mile  away  across  the  prairie.  Later 
we  were  ordered  to  take  up  our  line  of  march  on 
the  road  for  Memphis.  As  we  passed  to  the  left  of 
Okolona,  one  regiment,  the  7th  Indiana,  was  or- 
dered to  fall  out  and  support  the  4th  Regulars, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  the  edge  of  the  town 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
Third  Brigade  had  the  rear  of  the  column.  Be- 
fore it  had  passed,  the  regulars  and  the  7th  Indi- 
ana were  engaged,  and  this  brigade  was  ordered  to 
the  attack.  It  soon  broke  in  disgraceful  flight  and 
confusion,  abandoning  five  guns  of  its  battery 
without  firing  a  shot.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  ex- 
cuse of  its  behavior,  but  the  explanation  of  it  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  had  taken  part  in  the  hurried 
retreat  of  the  day  before,  and,  having  seen  no 
cause  for  it,  imagined  itself  in  the  toils  of  an  over- 

}  Sherman  says  that  Smith,  under  bis  orders,  was  not 
justified  in  waiting  for  the  First  Brigade,  as  he  had  a 
sufficient  force  without  it.—  G.  E.  W.  In  a  letter  to 
General  Sherman,  dated  July  9th,  1875.  General  Smith 
says,  referring  to  Waring's  brigade,  "  I  asked  you  if  I 
should  wait  its  arrival,  and  you  answered,  'Certainly; 


whelming  enemy.  It  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
commanding  general,  and  its  discipline  dissolved. 
After  entering  the  wooded  country,  the  checking 
of  the  enemy's  advance  became  easier.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stop  him  or  to  defeat  him, 
only  to  hold  him  back  by  maintaining  temporary 
lines,  formed  by  the  leading  brigade,  until  the 
others  could  pass  through.  In  this  manner  we  re- 
treated nine  miles  between  11  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

At  5  o'clock,  without  orders,  portions  of  the 
First  and  Second  brigades  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle on  open,  gently  sloping  ground,  determined  to 
end  the  pursuit.  Until  this  time  Smith  had  been 
in  advance.  By  design  or  by  accident,  he  now 
came  on  the  field.  The  feeling  that  had  governed 
him  for  two  days,  and  caused  him  to  abandon 
such  an  opportunity  as  no  antagonist  of  Forrest 
ever  had  before,  was  gone.  In  the  actual  presence 
of  the  first  real  personal  danger  that  he  had  en- 
countered, he  became  brave  and  cool. 

The  enemy  was  approaching  rapidly  and  swarm- 
ing toward  both  our  flanks.  Our  little  battery  was 
doing  good  service,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deploy  and  fight  on  foot.  It  soon  became  obvious 
that  this  would  be  futile,  and  the  4th  Missouri 
Cavalry  was  speedily  mounted  and  formed  for  a 
charge.  The  charge  was  made  in  good  order,  and 
with  great  moral  effect,  in  spite  of  a  high  stake- 
and-rider  fence,  which  made  it  impossible  to  reach 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  It,  however,  drove 
back  his  straggling  advance  and  sent  them  over 
the  fence  in  such  panic  as  to  turn  back  the  main 
line.  The  fence  in  their  front,  and  the  heavy 
firing  at  close  range,  broke  the  charging  line, 
which  turned  and  fled.  It  was  rallied  and  formed 
by  its  own  officers  before  its  starting-point  was 
reached,  wheeling  into  line  in  good  order,  ready 
for  a  second  charge.  This  stopped  the  pursuit,  and 
we  gradually  got  on  to  the  road  in  marching  order 
and  went  finally  on  our  way. 

In  his  preliminary  report,  written  that  night, 
Forrest  said  the  battle  was  ended  by  a  cavalry 
charge  of  the  enemy  which  was  repulsed.  In  his 
final  report,  written  March  8th,  he  says  : 

"  As  we  moved  up,  the  whole  force  3>  charged  down  at 
a  gallop,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  men  did  not 
disappoint  me.  Standing  firm,  they  repulsed  the  grand- 
est cavalry  charge  I  ever  witnessed. 

"  The  2d  and  7th  Tennessee  drove  back  the  advance 
line,  and  as  it  wheeled  in  retreat  poured  upon  them  a 
destructive  fire.  Each  successive  line  of  the  enemy 
shared  the  same  fate  and  fled  the  field  in  dismay  and 
confusion,  losing  another  piece  of  artillery  and  leaving 
it  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  men  and  horses.  .  .  ." 

Forrest  estimates  our  loss  in  the  whole  engage- 
ment, killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at  800,^  with 
six  pieces  of  artillery  and  33  stand  of  colors, 
and  says  :  "  My  force  in  the  fight  did  not  exceed 
2500  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  27  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry,  estimated  at  7000 
strong." 

if  you  go  without  it,  you  will  be  too  weak,  and  I  want 
you  strong  enough  to  go  where  you  please.' " — Editors. 

J  It  was  not  the  "  whole  force  "  that  charged,  only  the 
4th  Missouri  Cavalry,  less  than  600  strong.—  G.  E.  W. 

4  The  official  list  of  the  Union  loss  was :  killed.  47  ; 
wounded,  152;  missing,  120,— total,  319. —  Editors. 
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The  retreat  to  Memphis  was  a  weary,  disheart- 
ened, almost  panic-stricken  flight,  in  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion,  through  a  most  difficult 
country.  The  First  Brigade  reached  its  eamping- 
ground,  outside  the  city,  five  days  after  the  en- 

^  General  Sherman  in  his  report  said:  "I  inclose 
herewith  my  inst  ructions  to  General  Smith,  with  a  copy 
of  his  report,  and  must  say  it  is  unsatisfactory.  The  de- 
lay in  his  start  to  the  11th  of  February,  when  his  orders 
contemplated  his  being  at  Meridian  on  the  10th,  and 
when  he  knew  I  was  marching  from  Vicksburg,  is  un- 
pardonable, and  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  return  to 
Memphis  was  not  what  I  expected  froin  the  intended 
bold  cavalry  movement."  In  his  "  Memoirs,"  Sherman 
says  Smith  "  has  appealed  to  me  to  relieve  him  of  that 
censure,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  because  it  would  falsify 
history."—  G.  E.  W. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Sherman  dated  July  14th,  1875 
[see  Sherman's  "Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  455], 
General  Smith  says  of  the  delay :  "  In  the  conversation 
that  occurred  between  us  at  Nashville  [after  the  cam- 
paign ended],  while  all  the  orders,  written  and  verbal, 
were  still  fresh  in  your  memory,  you  did  not  censure 


gagement,  with  the  loss  of  all  of  its  heart  and 
spirit  and  of  over  1500  fine  cavalry  horses. 

The  expedition  filled  every  man  connected  with 
it  with  burning  shame.  It  gave  Forrest  the  most 
glorious  achievement  of  his  career.]) 

me  for  waiting  for  Waring,  but  for  allowing  myself  to  be 
encumbered  with  fugitive  negroes  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  command  was  measurably  unfit  for  active 
movement  or  easy  handling,  and  for  turning  back  from 
West  Point,  instead  of  pressing  on  toward  Meridian. 
Invitations  had  been  industriously  circulated,  by  printed 
circulars  and  otherwise,  to  the  negroes  to  come  into  our 
lilies,  and  to  seek  our  protection  wherever  they  could 
find  it,  and  I  considered  ourselves  pledged  to  receive 
and  protect  them."  In  a  letter  of  July  9th,  1875  [Sher- 
man, Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  453],  General  Smith  sa3-s  :  "To 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  enemy's 
country,  with  the  cavalry  of  Polk's  army  coming  up  to 
reenforce  Forrest,  would  have  insured  the  destruction  of 
my  entire  command,  situated  as  it  was."  The  "  Cavalry 
of  Polk's  Army  "  refers  to  the  command  of  General  S.  D. 
Lee  which  joined  Forrest  within  a  day  or  two  after  Smith 
began  his  retreat.—  Editors. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  PILLOW  (April  12th,  1864). 


Major  Lionel  F.  Booth,  Gth  United  States 
Heavy  Artillery,  who  commanded  Fort  Pil- 
low April  12th,  1864,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
that  date  of  which  there  is  no  circumstantial  offi- 
cial Union  report.  From  the  data  attainable  it 
appears  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  557  soldiers 
(about  half  of  them  colored  troops),  and  that  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured  numbered  about 
400.  According  to  the  Confederate  reports  the 
prisoners,  including  wounded,  numbered  237.  The 
percentage  of  killed  was  extraordinarily  large. 
The  news  of  this  fight  created  much  excitement  in 
the  North  and  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  which  reported 
that  the  Confederates  entered  the  works  shouting 
"No  quarter,"  and  that  they  then  began  "an  in- 
discriminate slaughter,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
white  or  black,  soldier  or  civilian." 

On  June  17th,  1864  (in  view  of  "the  Fort  Pil- 
low Massacre"),  General  C.  C.  Washburn,  the  Union 
commander  of  the  District  of  West  Tennessee, 
wrote  to  General  S.  D.  Lee,  then  the  Confederate 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  East  Louisiana,  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  Confederates  concerning 
colored  soldiers  who  might  fall  into  their  hands  as 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Lee  replied,  June  28th, 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  version  [of  Fort  Pillow]  given  by  you  and  your 
Government  is  untrue,  and  not  sustained  by  the  facts  to 
the  extent  that  you  indicate.  The  garrison  was  sum- 
moned in  the  usual  manner,  and  its  commanding  officer 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  surrender 
after  having  been  informed  by  General  Forrest  of  his 
ability  to  take  the  fort,  and  of  his  fears  as  to  what  the 
result  would  be  in  case  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  The  assault  was  made  under  a  heavy  fire  and 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  attacking  party.  Your 
colors  were  never  lowered,  and  your  gai'Hson  never  sur- 
rendered, but  retreated  under  cover  of  a  gun-boat  with 
arms  in  their  hands  and  constantly  using  them.  This 
was  true  particularly  of  your  colored  troops,  who  had 
been  firmly  convinced  by  yonr  teachings  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  slaughter  in  case  of  capture.    Even  under 


these  circumstances,  many  of  your  men,  white  and 
black,  were  taken  prisoners.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
history  for  numerous  cases  of  indiscriminate  slaughter 
after  successful  assault,  even  under  less  aggravated 
circumstances.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  mili- 
tary precedent  that  where  the  issue  had  been  fairly 
presented  and  the  ability  displayed,  fearful  results  are 
expected  to  follow  a  refusal  to  surrender. 

"The  case  under  consideration  is  almost  an  extreme 
one.  You  had  a  servile  race  armed  against  their  mas- 
ters, and  in  a  country  which  had  been  desolated  by 
almost  unprecedented  outrages.  I  assert  that  our  offi- 
cers, with  all  the  circumstances  against  them,  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  this  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  both  white 
and  colored  prisoners  were  taken,  and  are  now  in  pur 
hands." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Forrest's  report, 
dated  April  26th,  1864  [see  also  p.  107]  : 

"...  My  command  consisted  of  McCulloch's  brigade 
of  Chalmers's  division  and  Bell's  brigade  of  Buford's 
division,  both  placed  for  the  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  James  R.  Chalmers,  who,  by 
a  forced  march,  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  gained 
possession  of  the  outer  works,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  field,  at  10  a.  m.,  had  forced  the  enemy  to  their  main 
fortifications,  situated  on  the  bluff  or  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek.  .  .  .  Assuming 
command,  I  ordered  General  Chalmers  to  advance  his 
line  and  gain  position  on  the  slope,  where  our  men  would 
be  perfectly  protected  from  the  heavy  Are  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  as  the  enemy  could  not  depress  their  pieces 
so  as  to  rake  the  slopes,  nor  could  they  fire  on  them  with 
small-arms  except  by  mounting  the  breastworks  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  fire  of  our  sharp-shooters, 
who,  under  cover  of  stumps  and  logs,  forced  them  to 
keep  down  inside  the  works.  After  several  hours'  hard 
fighting  the  desired  position  was  gained,  not,  however, 
without  considerable  loss.  Our  main  line  was  now 
within  an  average  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  fort,  and  extended  from  Coal  Creek  on  the  right  to 
the  bluff  or  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  left. 

"  During  the  entire  morning  the  gun-boat  [Xcw  Era  — 
gun-boat  No.  7  —  Captain  James  Marshall]  kept  up  a  con- 
tinued fire  in  all  directions,  but  without  effect,  and  be- 
ing confident  of  my  ability  to  take  [the]  fort  by  assault, 
and  desiring  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life,  I  sent,  under 
flag  of  truce,  a  demand  for  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  garrison.    .   .   .   [Major  Booth,  in  reply,  asked 
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an  hour  for  consultation  with  his  officers  and  Captain 
Marshall.]  .  .  .  The  gun-boat  had  ceased  tiring,  but 
the  smoke  of  three  other  boats  ascending  the  river  was 
in  \  iew,  the  foremost  apparently  crowded  with  troops; 
and  believing  the  request  for  an  hour  was  to  gain  time 
for  reinforcements  to  arrive,  and  that  the  desire  to  con- 
sult, the  otficers  of  the  gun-boat  was  a  pretext  by  which 
they  desired  improperly  to  communicate  with  her,  I  at 
once  sent  this  reply  .  .  .  [giving  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  surrender]  .  .  .  directing  Captain  [W.  A.] 
Goodman,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Chalmers,  who  bore  the  flag,  to  remain  until  he 
received  a  reply  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  time 
proposed. 

"  My  dispositions  had  all  been  made,  and  my  forces 
were  in  a  position  that  would  enable  me  to  take  the  fort 
with  less  loss  than  to  have  withdrawn  under  fire,  audit 
seemed  [to]  me  so  perfectly  apparent  to  the  garrison 
that  such  was  the  case,  that  I  deemed  their  capture 
without  further  bloodshed  a  certainty.  After  some  little 
delay,  seeing  a  message  delivered  to  Captain  Goodman, 
I  rode  ui>  myself  to  where  the  notes  were  received  and 
delivered.  The  answer  was  handed  me,  written  in  pen- 
cil on  a  slip  of  paper,  without  envelope,  and  was,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  in  these  words:  '  Negotiations  will 
not  attain  the  desired  object.'  As  the  officers  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  flag  of  truce  had  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  my  presence,  and  had  pronounced  the  de- 
mand a  trick,  I  handed  them  back  the  note,  saying,  '  I 
am  General  Forrest ;  go  back  and  say  to  Major  Booth 
that  I  demand  an  answer  in  plain,  unmistakable  Eng- 
lish: Will  he  fight  or  surrender?'  Returning  to  my 
original  position,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  min- 
utes I  received  a  reply  .  .  .  [Major  Booth  replied, 
'  We  will  not  surrender.']   .   .  . 

"  While  these  negotiations  were  pending  the  steamers 
from  below  were  rapidly  approaching  the  fort.  The 
foremost  was  the  Olive  Branch,  whose  position  and 
movements  indicated  her  intention  to  land.  A  few  shots 
fired  into  her  caused  her  [to]  leave  the  shore  and  make 
for  the  opposite.  One  other  boat  passed  up  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river ;  the  third  one  turned  back.  The  time 
ha  ving  expired,  I  directed  Brigadier-General  Chalmers 
to  prepare  for  the  assault.  .  .  Everything  being  ready, 
the  bugle  sounded  the  charge,  which  was  made  with  a 
yell,  and  the  works  carried  without  a  perceptible  halt 
in  any  part  of  the  line.  As  our  troops  mounted  and 
poured  into  the  fortification,  the  enemy  retreated  to- 
ward the  river,  arms  in  hand,  and  firing  back,  and  their 
colors  flying;  no  doubt  expecting  the  gun-boat  to  shell 
11s  away  from  the  bluff  and  protect  them  until  they  could 
be  taken  off  or  reenforced.  As  they  descended  the  bank 
an  enfilading  and  deadly  fire  was  poured  into  them  by 
the  troops  under  Captain  Anderson  on  the  left,  and 
Barteau's  detachment  on  the  right.  Until  this  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  at  a  distance  varying  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  yards,  they  were  evidently  ignorant  of  any 
force  having  gained  their  rear.   The  regiment  who  had 

4.  HF.ADQUARTEHS,  FORREST'S  CAVALRY,  FORT  PILLOW,  April 

12,  1864.  Captain  Marshall,  Commanding  TJ.  S.  Gun- 
boat. Sir  :  My  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Charles  W.  Anderson, 
is  fully  authorized  to  negotiate  with  you  for  the  delivery  of 
the  wounded  of  the  Federal  garrison  at  this  place,  upon  your 
own  or  any  other  United  States  vessel.  Respectfully,  N.  B. 
Forrest,  Major-General. 


stormed  and  carried  the  fort  also  poured  a  destructive 
tire  into  t no  rear  of  the  retreating,  and  now  panic- 
stricken,  and  almost  decimated,  garrison.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  of  the  enemy  who  survived  this  short 
but  desperate  struggle,  some  of  our  men  cut  the  hal- 
yards, and  the  United  States  flag,  floating  from  a  tall 
mast  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  came  down.  The  forces 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  could  see  the  flag,  but 
were  too  far  under  the  bluff  to  seethe  fort,  and  when 
the  flag  descended  they  ceased  firing.  But  for  this,  so 
near  were  they  to  the  enemy  that  few,  if  any,  would 
have  survived  unhurt  another  volley.  As  it  was,  many 
rushed  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  and  the  actual 
loss  of  life  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  as  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  refugee  citizens  in  the  fort,  many  of 
whom  were  drowned  and  several  killed  in  the  retreat 
from  the  fort.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  the  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  firing  had  ceased, 
and  the  work  was  done.  One  of  the  Parrott  guns  was 
turned  on  the  gun-boat.  She  steamed  off  without  reply- 
ing. She  had,  as  I  afterward  understood,  expended  all 
her  ammunition,  and  was  therefore  powerless  in  afford- 
ing the  Federal  garrison  the  aid  and  protection  they 
doubtless  expected  of  her  when  they  retreated  toward 
the  river.  Details  weremade,  consisting  of  the  capt  ured 
Federals  and  negroes,  in  charge  of  their  own  officers,  to 
collect  together  and  bury  the  dead,  which  work  con- 
tinued until  dark. 

"I  also  directed  Captain  Anderson  to  procure  a  skiff 
and  take  with  him  Captain  (John  T.]  Young,  a  cap- 
tured Federal  officer,  and  deliver  to  Captain  Marshall, 
of  the  gun-boat,  the  message,  copy  of  which  is  ap- 
pended 4.  •  •  •  AH  the  boats  and  skiffs  having 
been  taken  off  by  citizens  escaping  from  the  fort  during 
the  engagement,  the  message  could  not  be  delivered, 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Captain 
Marshall  to  send  his  boat  ashore  by  raising  a  white  flag, 
with  which  Captain  Young  walked  up  and  down  the 
river  in  vain  signaling  her  to  come  in  or  send  out  a 
boat.  She  finally  moved  off  and  disappeared  around  the 
bend  above  the  fort.  General  Chalmers  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  fort  before  dark  and  encamped  a  few 
miles  east  of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  again 
dispatched  Captain  Anderson  to  Fort  Billow  for  the 
purpose  of  placing,  if  possible,  the  Federal  wounded  on 
board  their  transports,  and  report  to  me  on  his  return 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  river  J   .   .  . 

"  We  captured  six  pieces  of  artillery,  viz.,  two  10- 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  two  12-pounder  howitzers,  and 
two  brass  6-pounder  guns,  and  about  350  stand  of  small- 
arms.  The  balance  of  the  small-arms  had  been  thrown 
in  the  river.  All  the  small-arms  were  picked  up  where 
the  enemy  fell  or  threw  them  dowai.  A  few  were  in  the 
fort,  the  balance  scattered  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  water's  edge.  We  captured  164  Federals,  75  negro 
troops,  and  about  40  negro  women  and  children,  and 
after  removing  everything  of  value  as  far  as  able  to  do 
so,  the  warehouses,  tents,  etc.,  were  destroyed  by  tire." 

^  The  report  of  Captain  Anderson  shows  that  on  the  13th 
he  delivered  on  hoard  the  IT.  S.  Steamer  Siloer  Cloud  (Act- 
ing Master  W.  Ferguson)  three  officers,  43  white  soldiers, 
and  14  colored  soldiers,  and  received  an  acknowledgment 
in  writing.  The  Confederate  loss,  according  to  the  latest 
compilation  in  the  War  Department,  was  14  killed  and  86 
wounded.—  Editors. 


FORREST'S  DEFEAT  OF  STURGIS  AT  BRICE'S  CROSS-ROADS  (June  10th,  1864). 

BY  E.  HUNN  HANSON,  ADJUTANT,  4TH  MISSOURI  CAVALRY,  U.  S.  V.,  A.  D.  C.  WARING'S  BRIGADE. 


IN  May,  1864,  in  order  to  protect  his  long  line 
of  communication,  General  Sherman  ordered 
an  expedition  from  Memphis  to  defeat  Forrest's 
cavalry,  then  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  thereby 
prevent  its  descent  upon  his  line  of  advance. '  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  1st  of  June,  a  small  but  well- 
organized  force  began  its  march  from  White's 


Station,  near  Memphis.  On  the  following  day 
General  Samuel  D.  Sturgis  was  placed  in  command. 
Some  weeks  earlier  he  had  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  from  Memphis  to  intercept  Forrest 
on  his  march  southward  after  his  capture  of  Fort 
Pillow  and  the  massacre  of  its  garrison,  but  had 
been  unable  to  do  so.    On  the  8th  of  June,  before 
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the  enemy  had  been  met,  or  his  whereabouts  and 
numbers  known,  Sturgis,  although  he  had  supplies 
sufficient  for  eleven  days,  desired  to  give  up  the 
expedition.  He  took  counsel  of  the  commander 
of  his  cavalry  and  of  the  colonel  commanding  his 
infantry,  and  pointed  out  the  difficulties  that 
seemed  to  surround  him,  and  the  disaster  that 
would  follow  a  defeat. }  He  was  dissuaded  from 
his  intended  course,  and  it  was  shown  him  that  in 
view  of  his  abandonment  of  the  former  expedition, 
what  he  now  urged  would  not  be  treated  by  the  de- 
partment commander  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  it. 

June  8th  the  command  reached  Ripley,  about 
eighty  miles  from  its  starting-point,  and  on  the 
following  night  it  encamped  at  Stubb's  Farm, 
fourteen  miles  south  from  Ripley. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  10th  Wait- 
ing's brigade,  in  advance,  moved  southward  in  the 
direction  of  Brice's  plantation,  followed  by  Wins- 
low's  brigade,  the  infantry,  and  the  train,  the 
latter  guarded  by  the  brigade  of  colored  troops. 
After  marching  a  few  miles  the  advance  found  the 
fences  down,  as  if  for  an  engagement,  and  two 
small  bridges  over  the  road  taken  up.  About 
half-past  nine  o'clock  it  reached  Brice's  Cross- 
roads, about  eleven  miles  from  Stubb's  Farm.3> 
[See  map,  p.  414.] 

}  The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  B.  H.  Grier- 
son,  and  consisted  of  two  brigades:  Waring's,  1600 men, 
two  rifled  guns,  and  four  small  howitzers,  and  Wins- 
low's,  1800  men  and  a  light  battery.  There  were  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  two  white  and  one  colored.  In  all, 
over  five  thousand  men  with  two  6-gun  batteries.  The 
whole,  as  a  division,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  W.  L. 
McMillen.  The  expedition  had  a  new  and  complete 
supply  train  with  eighteen  days'  rations.  Adding  regi- 
mental wagons,  there  were  in  all  250,  exclusive  of  am- 
bulances and  medical  wagons. — E.  H.  H. 

<$j  The  road  on  which  the  command  was  marching  ran 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  halt 
north  of  the  cross-roads  it  passed  through  a  wooded 
bottom  and  over  a  swampy  piece  of  ground  and  took 
somewhat  the  character  of  a  causeway,  in  length  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  After  passing  this,  and  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile,  the  ground  rose  somewhat,  so 
that  at  the  cross  roads  it  was  perhaps  twenty  feet  above 
the  causeway.  At  Brice's  house  a  road  crossed  at  right 
angles  that  on  which  the  command  was,  and  showed 
the  deep  mark  where  cavalry  and  wagons  had  passed. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  causeway  to  the  cross- 
roads, and  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  the  land  had 
been  cleared,  at  the  cross-roads  in  each  direction, 
and  for  nearly  a  mile  there  was  standing  timber  and 
brush,  to  the  east  and  south  of  which  there  were  open 
fields.  Waring's  brigade  was  halted  at  the  cross-roads 
and  a  squadron  sent  forward  on  the  direct  road  south- 
ward, and  one  each  on  the  roads  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east ;  the  latter  led  in  the  direction  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  distant  about  six  miles,  at  which  point 
was  Guntown  —  a  station  and  small  village.  The  last- 
mentioned  squadron,  after  going  about  a  mile,  com- 
menced to  skirmish  with  a  small  mounted  force,  some 
of  which  dismounted  and  occupied  a  house  by  the  road- 
side, and  stopped  the  advancing  squadron  by  their  fire. 

Waring's  brigade  was  moved  on  the  road  to  the  east 
and  deployed  in  line,  dismounted  at  the  edge  of  the 
timber  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  rifled  guns 
and  howitzers  were  placed  in  position  on  the  road,  along 
the  fence  of  which,  and  in  advance  of  the  guns,  a  de- 
tachment of  about  one  hundred  men  with  revolving 
rifles  were  placed  as  skirmishers.  On  the  right  of 
Waring's  brigade,  in  line,  dismounted,  with  its  right 
somewhat  refused.  Winslow's  brigade  took  position 


Soon  after  these  lines  were  formed  (see  foot-note) 
the  enemy  moved  from  the  cover  of  a  wood  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  open  fields,  and  a  third  of  a 
mile  away,  in  two  lines  of  skirmishers,  followed  by 
a  line  of  battle  with  some  troops  massed  upon  the 
left  flank.  The  enemy's  right  rested  near  the  road 
on  which  were  the  guns  and  the  skirmishers  of 
Waring's  brigade,  and  the  enemy's  left  was  in  front 
of  the  left  and  center  of  Winslow's  line.  In  other 
words,  the  line  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  of  the  cavalry  in  position.  The  enemy  in 
view  did  not  exceed  2500  men.  They  advanced 
until  the  right  of  their  bine  came  under  the  rapid 
and  flanking  fire  at  short  range  of  the  skirmishers 
with  revolving  rifles,  when  it  wavered  and  halted, 
and  with  but  little  disorder  the  entire  force  fell 
back  to  the  wood.  J. 

In  the  meantime,  and  about  the  time  that  Gen- 
eral Sturgis  arrived  at  the  cross-roads,  the  enemy, 
disposed  as  before,  again  marched  upon  the  cav- 
alry; again  their  line  wavered,  but  by  the  exer- 
tion of  their  officers  the  men  moved  forward 
with  spirit  and  resolution.  When  near,  and  with- 
in from  fifty  to  seventy-five  paces  of  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  along  which  Waring's  brigade  was, 
the  center  of  that  command  slowly  gave  way.  J) 
As  a  result,  the  entire  brigade  fell  back.  This 

covering  the  road  which  ran  from  the  cross-roads  to  the 
south.— E.  H.  H. 

4  No  effort  was  made  to  follow  and  turn  the  retreat 
into  rout,  and  none  to  throw  troops  upon  either  flank, 
the  right  flank  being  vulnerable  from  Waring's  brigade 
and  the  left  from  Winslow's.  A  skirmish  fire  was  kept 
up  at  long  range,  and  a  small  force,  less  than  three 
hundred,  moved  against  the  extreme  left  of  Waring's 
brigade,  but  was  easily  repulsed.  An  officer  who  rode 
with  the  squadron  sent  eastward  on  the  Guntown  road 
had  remarked  as  it  emerged  from  the  timber,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  northward,  a  road  which,  from  the  line  of 
fence  upon  it,  seemed  to  lead  south-easterly  from  the 
road  on  which  the  command  had  moved  before  reach- 
ing the  cross-roads,  and  he  remembered  that  just  before 
passing  upon  the  causeway,  a  road  turned  from  it  to  the 
east.  If  the  road  was  what  it  seemed,  by  following  it 
the  infantry  could  be  thrown  upon  the  right  and  rear  of 
the  enemy's  position.  This  fact  was  brought  to  Colonel 
Waring's  notice,  who  directed  that  it  be  reported  to 
Grierson.  This  was  done  by  the  officer  in  question, 
and  half  an  hour  later,  and  before  noon,  to  Grierson's 
adjutant-general.  To  neither  did  it  seem  of  moment, 
and  no  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  it. 

While  the  engagement  described  was  in  progress  Gen- 
eral Grierson  sent  word  of  it  to  General  Sturgis,  who 
was  with  theinfautry  five  miles  north  of  the  cross-roads, 
stopped  by  a  very  bad  piece  of  wet  and  sunken  road, 
and  by  officer  and  orderly  again  and  again  urged  that 
the  infantry  be  hurried  forward.  A  ride  of  half  an  hour 
would  ha  ve  brought  an  aide  or  the  general  commanding 
himself  on  the  field,  and  would  have  enabled  him  to 
judge  if  it  were  expedient  or  otherwise  to  give  battle 
where  the  cavalry  was,  or  to  select  a  position  where  the 
infantry  was  and  direct  the  cavalry  to  fall  back  to  that. 
This  course  was  not  taken,  but,  yielding  to  the  represen- 
tations and  urgency  of  Grierson,  Sturgis  ordered  the 
infantry  forward  as  fast  as  was  practicable,  and,  riding 
in  advance  of  them,  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  less  than 
half  an  hour  before  the  head  of  the  infantry  column 
appeared. —  E.  H.  H. 

J)  There  is  a  point  in  an  engagement  beyond  which  a 
struggle  is  seen  to  be  useless.  It  must  be  owned  that 
that  point  had  not  been  reached  by  the  center,  nor  any- 
thing like  it,  and  there  was  neither  excuse  nor  justifica- 
tion for  its  retreat.—  E.  H.  H. 
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uncovered  Winslow's  left  and  caused  liis  brigade 
also  to  fall  back.  A  line  was  formed  about  half-way 
between  that  first  taken  up  and  the  eroSS-roads.  -f\ 
About  5  o'clock  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  on  the 
left  of  the  line  succeeded,  and  it  yielded  to  a  flank- 
ing fire  and  retreated  the  very  short  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  cross-roads ;  about  the  same  time 
the  right  of  the  line  was  enveloped  by  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  and  their  artillery  got  with  precision 

•fc  With  a  knowledge  of  this  it  was  even  then  possible 
to  have  halted  the  infantry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
causeway  and  there  to  have  formed  line  of  battle.  It  is 
true  the  position  was  far  from  good,  but  it  was  incom- 
parably better  than  that  taken.  About  2  o'clock,  or  a 
little  later,  and  after  the  cavalry  had  retreated  from  its 
tirst  position,  the  head  of  the  infantry  column  appeared 
at  the  cross-roads,  the  Second  Brigade  in  advance.  The 
day  was  very  sultry  and  hot ;  the  men  had  for  five  miles 
been  hurried  forward,  as  well  by  command  as  by  the 
sound  of  the  engagement.  Some  had  fallen  exhausted 
and  all  were  distressed  by  the  march.  In  this  condition, 
and  under  a  skirmish  tire  from  the  successful  enemy, 
the  Second  Brigade  of  infantry,  followed  by  the  first, 
was  placed  on  the  cramped  line  to  which  the  cavalry 
had  retreated,  and  the  section  of  a  battery  was  unlim- 
bered  and  sent  into  action  on  the  ground  to  the  north  of 
the  cross-roads.  The  cavalry,  partly  by  order  and  partly 
without,  withdrew.  Some  of  it  was  placed  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  infantry,  and  much  of  it  was  held  as  a  re- 
serve on  the  field  near  where  the  battery  was  in  action, 
but  to  the  westward  of  the  road.  Each  flank  of  the 
infantry  line  was  unprotected,  and  first  the  right  was 
seriously  threatened  and  then  the  left.  With  these 
difficulties,  and  those  before  mentioned,  the  infantry 
struggled  for  nearly  three  hours.  During  this  time  the 
train  had  come  upon  the  causeway,  preceded  by  the 
artillery  and  a  number  of  ambulances ;  so  far  as  was 
possible  some  of  these  were  parked  on  the  field  near 
the  cross-roads  before  mentioned  as  that  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  had  gone.— E.  H.  H. 

\  Utter  disorganization  succeeded  disorder  as  piece 
after  piece  of  artillery  became  the  spoil  of  the  fast-pur- 
suing enemy,  some  of  which  was  turned  upon  the  hud- 
dled mass  of  fleeing  men.  As  the  broken  column  was 
passing  the  road  before  mentioned,  which  turned  east- 
ward from  the  northern  end  of  the  causeway,  some  of 
the  enemy  mounted,  dashed  down  it  and  upon  the 
troops  struggling  northward ;  a  squadron  of  cavalrv  at- 
tacked and  drove  them  back,  and  the  flight  continued. 
Sturgis  and  McMillen  made  strenuous  efforts  to  form 


the  range  of  the  cross-roads.  At  first  sullenly,  and 
then  rapidly,  the  whole  line  fell  back  to  the  cross- 
roads, and  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  wagons  of 
the  train  began  a  disordered  retreat  along  the 
causeway.  The  enemy  followed  with  eagerness. y 
At  Ripley  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  com- 
mand gathered  there  into  companies  and  regiments, 
but  the  enemy  appeared  on  two  sides  and  were 
checked  only  until  the  retreat  could  be  resumed.^ 

a  line  some  two  miles  northward  of  the  lost  field  with 
the  colored  brigade  and  a  part  of  the  troops  that  had 
been  longer  in  action.  This  line  stayed  the  pursuit 
for  but  a  space  and  then  became  a  part  of  the  retreating 
force.  Through  the  hours  of  the  late  afternoon  and  all 
through  the  night  the  beaten  men  kept  on  their  way, 
reaching  Ripley,  24  miles  from  the  field,  by  early  morn- 
ing of  June  11th.  During  the  retreat  the  enemy  had  capt- 
ured 14  pieces  of  artillery,  the  entire  train  of  250  wagons, 
with  10  days'  rations  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  over  1500  prisoners.  In  their  flight  many  of  the 
troops  had  thrown  aside  everything,  even  arms  and  am- 
munition. Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  23  officers 
and  594  men.  The  captured  or  missing  amounted  to  52 
officers  and  1571  men,  making  a  total  loss  of  2240.  The 
enemy  may  have  numbered  more  than  3500  or  4000,  but 
it  must  be  reluctantly  confessed  that  no  more  than  this 
number  is  believed  to  have  been  in  action.  If  there 
was,  during  the  war,  another  engagement  like  this,  it 
is  not  known  to  tUe  writer ;  and  in  its  immediate  results 
there  was  no  success  among  the  many  won  by  Forrest 
comparable  to  that  of  Guntown. —  E.  H.  H. 

i  Through  the  night  of  the  10th  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  men  alone  and  in  small  bodies  were 
making  their  way  toward  Memphis,  and  all  through 
the  day  and  night  of  the  11th,  and  until  noon  of  the  12th, 
disheartened  and  spiritless,  the  main  retreat  was  kept 
up  until  at  Colliersville,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  they  came  under  the  protection  of  two  thou- 
sand infantry  from  Memphis  bringing  supplies.  It  was 
thought  they  would  here  feel  secure,  hut  the  disaster 
had  wrought  its  complete  work.  It  is  the  fate  of  war 
that  one  or  the  other  side  should  suffer  defeat,  but  here 
there  was  more.  The  men  were  cowed,  and  there  pressed 
upon  them  a  sense  of  bitter  humiliation,  which  rankles 
after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed.  Upon  a 
vague  report  that  the  enemy  (who  had  given  up  pursuit 
fifteen  hours  before)  had  been  seen  in  the  rear,  the  weary 
men  again  took  up  the  march  toward  Memphis,  as  though 
within  its  fort  and  under  the  shelter  of  its  siege  guns 
alone  could  they  find  safety. — E.  H.  H. 


A.  J.  SMITH'S  DEFEAT  OF  FORREST  AT  TUPELO  (July  14th,  1864). 

BY  W.  S.  BURNS,  CAPTAIN,  4TH   MISSOURI    CAVALRY,  U.  S.  V. 


On  the  9th  of  June,  1864,  General  A.  J.  Smith 
arrived  at  Memphis  with  his  command  from 
the  Red  River.  His  men  were  scarcely  settled  in 
camp  when  the  vanguard  of  Sturgis's  defeated 
army,  retreating  from  Brice's  Cross-roads,  made  its 
appearance. 

General  C.  C.  Washburn,  in  command  of  the  de- 
partment, immediately  ordered  General  Smith  to 
prepare  for  an  expedition  into  "  Forrest's  country." 

On  July  1st  we  had  assembled  at  La  Grange, 
fifty  miles  east  of  Memphis.  Our  forces  consisted  of 
the  First  and  Third  divisions  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  commanded  respectively 
by  General  J.  A.  Mower  and  Colonel  David  Moore, 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  General 
B.  H.  Grierson,  and  a  brigade  of  colored  troops, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Edward  Bouton — in  all 
about  14,000  men  with  twenty  guns. 


On  July  5th  the  command  started  on  its  march 
southward,  pushing  on  day  after  day,  with  Forrest 
hovering  on  our  front  and  flanks.  On  thel  1  th,  after 
a  sharp  skirmish,  we  entered  Pontotoc  (Missis- 
sippi), driving  Forrest  through  and  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. Having  now  arrived  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  we  moved  out  of  Pontotoc  east- 
ward, as  if  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Tupelo,  19  miles 
distant,  thereby  "flanking"  Forrest,  who,  with  his 
army  numbering  about  12,000  men,  was  in  a  good 
fighting  position  10  miles  south  awaiting  Smith. 
Forrest  soon  discovered  this  move,  and  started  to 
intercept  us  before  we  could  reach  the  railroad, 
which  he  did  six  miles  from  Tupelo,  attacking 
Mower's  division  in  the  rear.  He  was  soon  re- 
pulsed. An  hour  later  he  made  another  attack 
upon  the  same  division  and  met  the  same  fate, 
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Mower's  men  charging,  and  capturing  some  pris- 
oners and  a  battle-flag.  About  dark  we  encamped 
at  Harrisburg,  a  small  hamlet,  one  mile  from 
Tupelo.  Smith  was  now  in  position  to  compel  an 
attack  from  Forrest. 

Next  morning  (14th),  at  a  very  early  hour,  Grier- 
son  was  sent  to  Tupelo  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
railroad  north  and  south,  while  Smith  placed  his 
troops  for  the  impending  battle.  They  occupied  a 
knoll  almost  clear  of  trees  for  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  south,  west,  and  north-west,  beyond  which  was 
a  growth  of  timber.  The  road  over  which  the  troops 
had  marched  led  to  the  center  of  the  position. 
Mower  was  stationed  on  the  right  or  north  of  this 
(Pontotoc)  road,  looking  west,  and  Moore  on  the 
left  or  south.  Bouton's  colored  brigade  was  on 
the  extreme  left. 

About  6  o'clock  Forrest  made  his  attack,  the 
brunt  falling  upon  Moore's  division  and  the  left 
wing  of  Mower's.  The  onset  was  made  with  For- 
rest's characteristic  impetuosity,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  his  men  to  reach  our  lines.  Smith's 
command  was  in  the  open,  without  any  protection, 
excepting  part  of  Moore's  division,  in  front  of  which 
was  a  "  worm  fence,"  and  beyond  this  a  wide  gully. 
Here  the  attacking  force  was  rallied.  Four  times 
they  attacked,  each  time  without  success.  Between 
the  assaults  Forrest's  artillery  was  very  active,  one 
battery  being  handled  with  great  accuracy,  throw- 
ing its  shot  and  shell  into  the  21st  Missouri,  58th 
Illinois,  and  89th  Indiana,  until  an  Illinois  and  an 
Indiana  battery  engaged  their  attention.  These 
batteries  so  annoyed  the  enemy  that  Colonel  W.  W. 
Faulkner  charged  upon  them  for  their  capture  but 
he  was  met  by  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  119th 
Illinois,  and  a  direct  fire  and  a  charge  from  the 
21st  Missouri,  58th  Illinois,  and  89th  Indiana, 
the  122d  Illinois  charging  to  the  right.  Faulkner's 
line  broke  and  fled,  leaving  many  of  their  wounded 
and  dead  upon  the  field,  among  them  the  leader, 
Colonel  Faulkner. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  struggle  continued, 
until  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  front  of 
Moore,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  their  dead 
and  dying.  Instead  of  retiring  to  the  woods  (where 
their  horses  were  held  in  reserve,  for  Forrest's 
army  was  always  "mounted  infantry")  they 
moved  in  what  at  first  appeared  a  confused  mass 
to  their  left,  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  Pontotoc 
road,  turned,  and,  in  good  line  of  battle,  swept 
down  upon  Mower,  whose  men  (under  orders)  re- 
served their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  quite  near, 
when  they  opened  upon  them  with  musketry  and 

\  Forrest's  loss  was  officially  reported  as  153  killed, 


canister-shot.  Human  beings  could  not  stand  such 
a  storm,  and  the  attacking  line  fell  back,  but  only  to 
return  to  some  seemingly  exposed  part  of  Mower's 
line.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  battle  raged 
on  this  part  of  the  field,  the  enemy  attacking  and 
our  men  keeping  their  positions  and  repelling  all 
attacks.  At  last  Mower  ordered  his  division  to 
advance,  which  they  did,  capturing  many  prisoners 
and  driving  the  enemy  into  the  woods,  where  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  moved  off.  It  was  use- 
less to  pursue  them  farther. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  bringing  in  and  caring 
for  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and  burying  the 
dead  of  our  own.  Our  loss  was  about  650,  of 
which  number  82  were  killed.  That  of  Forrest 
could  only  be  estimated.\  Of  his  dead  alone  there 
were  left  on  the  field  about  350. 

Smith  had  defeated  Forrest  as  he  had  never 
been  defeated  before.  But  our  rations  and  ammu- 
nition were  low,  and  Grierson's  cavalry  having  de- 
stroyed the  railroad,  Smith  could,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  do  no  more,  so  he  decided  to  return 
to  Memphis. 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  Forrest  attacked 
our  extreme  left,  including  Bouton's  colored  bri- 
gade, and  the  14th,  27th,  and  32d  Iowa,  and  24th 
Missouri,  but  it  was  rather  a  feeble  attempt  and 
was  soon  repulsed.  At  an  early  hour  next  morn- 
ing the  enemy  again  made  their  appearance,  ad- 
vancing from  the  cover  of  the  woods,  but  as  they 
did  not  approach  with  much  energy  Mower 
charged  upon  them,  when  they  fled  to  their  horses. 
In  the  meantime  troops  were  seen  advancing  upon 
the  scene  of  last  night's  attempt,  where  the  colored 
brigade  was  still  in  position.  Smith  hurried  to  the 
spot,  and  for  two  hours  there  was  artillery  firing. 
Forrest,  under  cover  of  his  guns,  then  advanced, 
determined  to  have  a  parting  blow  at  the  colored 
troops.  These,  by  command  of  General  Smith, 
held  their  fire  until  he  gave  the  word,  after  which 
he  personally  led  them  in  a  charge,  which  was 
made  with  spirit  and  in  excellent  order,  the  enemy 
breaking  and  fleeing  in  confusion. 

Believing  that  this  was  the  last  of  the  foe,  Gen- 
eral Smith  moved  slowly  northward  five  miles,  and 
went  into  camp  at  "  Old  Town  Creek."  The  men 
were  just  settling  themselves  for  the  rest  they 
needed  when  the  sound  of  artillery  was  heard  in 
our  rear  and  a  few  shells  fell  and  burst  among 
them.  Mower  quickly  repelled  this  attack,  made 
by  a  few  horsemen  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  no 
more  was  seen  of  them.  We  continued  our  march, 
and  by  easy  stages  reached  Memphis  July  23d. 

794  wounded,  and  49  missing,— total,  996.— Editors. 


JOHN  MORGAN  IN  1864. 

BY  BASIL  W.  DUKE,  BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 


General  John  H.  Morgan  escaped  from  the 
prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  27th, 
1863,  $  and  reached  the  Confederate  lines  early 
in  December.    He  was  not  ordered  upon  active 

}  Generals  Morgan  and  Duke  and  sixty-eight  other 
officers  of  Morgan's  command,  captured  in  Ohio,  at 
the  close  of  July,  1863  [see  Vol.  III.,  p.  634],  were 


service  during  that  winter,  but  in  April  was  vir- 
tually placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
South-western  Virginia,  which  embraced  also  a 
portion  of  east  Tennessee.    The  forces  at  his 

confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Columbus.  On  the 
night  of  November  27th,  Morgan  and  Captains  J.  C.  Ben- 
nett, L.  D.  Hockersmith,  C.  S.  Magee,  Ralph  Sheldon, 
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disposal  for  the  defense  of  the  department,  exclu- 
sive of  the  militia  or  "reserves"  of  that  territory, 
numbered  about  three  thousand.  Of  theso  nearly 
one  thousand  were  men  of  his  former  division, 
who  had  either  been  left  in  Tennessee  when  their 
comrades  set  out  upon  the  Ohio  raid,  or  had  es- 
caped capture  in  that  expedition.  Five  or  six 
hundred  of  these  troops  were  mounted,  and  were 
organized  into  two  battalions,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Captains  Cassell  and  Kirkpatriek. 
Some  four  hundred  were  dismounted  and  were 
temporarily  employed  as  infantry.  Two  brigades 
of  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  H.  L.  Giltner  and 
George  B.  Cosby,  of  excellent  material,  although 
numerically  depleted  by  hard  and  constant  service, 
had  been  stationed  in  that  region  for  two  years 
previously,  and  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  their 
officers  and  men  with  the  country  rendered  them 
especially  valuable. 

On  the  8th  of  May  intelligence  came  of  the  simul- 
taneous advance  of  two  strong  Federal  columns. 
General  Averell,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  threatened 
the  salt-works,  and  General  Crook,  with  infantry 
and  cavalry,  was  approaching  Dublin  Depot,  near 
New  River  Bridge.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to 
repulse  both.  The  Confederacy  was  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  works  at  Saltville  for  its  salt 
supply,  and  the  lead-works  at  Wytheville,  not 
far  distant,  were  nearly  as  valuable.  If  Crook 
should  be  successful  he  would  be  able  to  damage 
the  railroad  in  that  vicinity  to  such  an  extent  that 
communication  with  Richmond  might  be  perma- 
nently destroyed  and  the  transmission  of  supplies 
from  all  that  region  prevented.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  at  once  to  confront  and  cripple,  if  not 
completely  defeat,  both  columns.  General  A.  G. 
Jenkins,  with  his  cavalry  brigade,  detached  from 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  put  himself  in 
front  of  Crook,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  him.  Morgan  hastened  the  four  hundred  dis- 
mounted men  of  his  command  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Jenkins.  Colonel  D.  H.  Smith,  command- 
ing them,  reached  Dublin  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  and  found  General  Jenkins  there,  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  that  gallant  officer 
severely  wounded.  Smith  at  once  reported  to 
Colonel  John  McCausland,  who  had  taken  com- 
mand, and  the  timely  reenforeement  restored  the 
battle,  which  had  been  sorely  against  the  Confed- 
erates. Holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  sunset, 
the  Confederates  retreated  to  New  River  Bridge 
and  encamped  in  a  position  to  protect  that  struc- 
ture.   [See  map,  p.  478.] 

In  the  meantime  General  Morgan,  with  Giltner's 
brigade  and  the  two  battalions  of  Cassell  and  Kirk- 
patriek, sought  Averell.  He  was  convinced  on  the 
9th,  by  the  reports  of  his  scouts,  that  AverelPs 
first  blow  would  not  be  delivered  at  Saltville,  but 

Samuel  Taylor,  and  Thomas  H.  Hines  escaped  from  their 
cells,  having  cut  a  way  through  the  cell-walls  into  an  air- 
chamber,  and  tuuneled  the  outer  foundation-walls  of 
the  prison  at  the  end  of  the  chamber.  The  tools  used  in 
cutting  away  the  masonry  and  the  earth  were  two  small 
knives,  and  the  work  was  accomplished  in  twenty  days, 
of  five  hours'  labor  each  day.  After  leaving  the  prison 
the  party  separated.  General  Morgan  and  Captain 
Hines  took  the  cars  at  Columbus  for  Cincinnati.  At 


that  he  was  striking  at  Wytheville.  Pressing  rap- 
idly on  past  Saltville  he  fell  on  Averell's  track  and 
followed  it  to  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading 
respectively  to  Crab  Orchard  and  Wytheville. 
Averell  had  taken  the  road  to  Crab  Orchard,  and 
doubtless  wished  and  expected  to  be  closely  pur- 
sued by  that  route.  In  that  event,  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  a  part  of  his  command,  he  could 
have  held  his  opponent  at  bay  in  that  very  rugged 
country  long  enough  to  have  thrown  a  detachment 
into  Wytheville  (which  was  garrisoned  only  by  a 
small  provost  guard),  and  could  have  destroyed 
the  military  stores  there  and  the  neighboring  lead- 
mines,  besides  rendering  the  railroad  useless  for 
many  weeks.  Morgan,  believing  this  to  be  his 
skillful  adversary's  plan,  marched  directly  to 
Wytheville  by  the  shorter  road  through  Burke's 
Garden,  arriving  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th.  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  taking  com- 
mand of  a  small  detachment  of  W.  E.  Jones's  cav- 
alry brigade,  which  had  reached  Wytheville  the 
day  before,  was  instructed  to  occupy  a  small  pass 
or  gap  in  the  mountain,  through  which  alone  the 
enemv's  approach  to  the  town,  from  the  road  on 
which  he  was  marching,  was  practicable.  Critten- 
den was  attacked  soon  after  he  reached  the  posi- 
tion assigned  him,  but  Morgan  marching  to  his 
assistance  with  all  of  the  troops,  Averell  fell  back 
to  a  commanding  ridge,  about  eight  hundred  yards 
from  the  gap.  He  was  immediately  attacked  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  dislodged.  The  fighting  con- 
tinued, however,  until  after  nightfall,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  attacks  on  the  one  side  and  retreats  on  the 
other.  At  length  Averell  withdrew  from  the  field, 
which  he  had  very  gallantly  and  obstinately  con- 
tested. Morgan  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  fifty 
or  sixty.  Averell's  loss  was  somewhat  more,  be- 
sides nearly  one  hundred  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes,  the  depart- 
ment was  by  no  means  out  of  danger  ;  for  neither 
Crook  nor  Averell  was  materially  weakened,  and 
both  continued  to  menace  it.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  when  supported  by  a  movement 
already  in  progress  from  Kentucky  they  would 
return  to  the  attack  with  greater  determination. 
Burbridge  and  Hobson  were  reported  en  route  for 
south-western  Virginia,  with  all  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  Kentucky  available  for  active  service. 
General  Morgan  had  no  hope  of  successfully  re- 
sisting a  combined  onset  of  these  various  forces ; 
but  he  was  confident  that  he  could  avert  the  in- 
vasion of  his  own  territory  by  himself  assuming 
the  offensive.  His  plan  can  be  best  explained  in 
his  own  words.  On  the  31st  of  May,  after  com- 
mencing his  march,  he  wrote  General  Samuel 
Cooper  (Adjutant-General) : 

"  While  General  Buckner  was  in  command  of  this 
department  he  instructed  me  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 

Cincinnati  they  crossed  into  Kentucky,  and,  passing 
southward  through  New  Castle  and  Bardstown,  reached 
the  Cumberland,  near  Burkes ville,  on  December  5th. 
Soon  afterward  they  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  Mor- 
gan's men  that  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Ohio  raid,  and 
on  the  13th  crossed  the  Tennessee  near  Kingston.  After 
several  adventures  with  scouting  parties  of  Union 
cavalry,  in  one  of  which  Captain  Hines  was  retaken, 
Morgan  reached  the  Confederate  lines.— Editors. 
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enemy  in  Kentucky.  As  I  was  on  the  eve  of  executing 
this  order,  the  rapid  movement  of  the  enemy  from  the 
Kanawha  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad,  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
main to  cooperate  with  the  other  forces  for  the  defense 
of  this  section.  .  .  .  I  have  just  received  information 
that  General  Hobson  left  Mount  Sterling  on  the  23d 
inst.  with  six  regiments  of  cavalry  (about  3000  strong), 
for  Louisa,  on  the  Sandy.  This  force  he  has  collected 
from  all  the  garrisons  in  middle  and  south-eastern 
Kentucky.  At  Louisa  there  is  another  force  of  about 
2500  cavalry,  under  a  colonel  of  a  Michigan  regiment 
recently  sent  to  that  vicinity.  It  is  the  reported  design 
of  General  Hobson  to  unite  with  this  latter  force  and 
cooperate  with  Generals  Averell  and  Crook  in  another 
movement  upon  the  salt-works  and  lead-mines  of  south- 
western Virginia.  This  information  has  determined  me 
to  move  at  once  into  Kentucky,  and  thus  distract  the 
plans  of  the  enemy  by  initiating  a  movement  within  his 
lines.   My  force  will  be  about  2000  men." 

Morgan  accordingly  entered  Kentucky  with 
Giltner's  brigade,  the  mounted  men  of  the  old 
Morgan  division,  and  800  dismounted  men  from 
the  various  cavalry  commands  stationed  in  the 
department.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  artillery 
over  the  roads  by  which  he  expected  to  march. 
The  column  reached  Pound  Gap  on  the  2d  of 
June,  dislodged  a  small  Federal  garrison  occupy- 
ing it,  and  pushed  through.  More  than  150  miles 
of  the  most  rugged  regions  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains  were  then  traversed  in  seven  days.  The 
dismounted  men,  whose  numbers  were  constantly 
augmented  as  horses  broke  down  from  fatigue 
and  lack  of  forage,  kept  pace  with  their  comrades 
in  the  saddle.  Giltner's  brigade  lost  more  than 
200  horses.  On  the  7th  of  June  detachments 
were  sent  forward  to  destroy  the  bridges  on  the 
Louisville  and  Lexington  and  Kentucky  Central 
railroads,  to  prevent  troops  from  being  sent  from 
Indiana  and  Ohio  to  the  defense  of  central  Ken- 
tucky. Night  fell  on  the  8th  while  the  column 
was  still  struggling  in  the  gloomy  and  difficult 
wilderness  through  which  wound  the  "rebel 
trace  "  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  had 
reached  the  confines  of  the  beautiful  blue-grass 
country,  and  were  not  far  from  Mount  Sterling. 
That  day  the  town  was  attacked  and  captured,  and 
380  prisoners  were  taken.  Leaving  Giltner  to 
destroy  the  captured  stores  and  property,  and  pro- 
vide for  mounting  the  foot-men,  Morgan  promptly 
moved  upon  Lexington  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  mounted  troops.  That  night  the  first  disaster 
of  the  expedition  befell  him,  and  it  was  visited  on 
the  brave  men  who  had  made  the  long  and  painful 
march  on  foot. 

The  Federal  movement  from  Kentucky  was 
made  as  Morgan  had  anticipated.  Burbridge,  with 
the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  had 
proceeded  some  distance  east  of  Louisa  when 
Morgan  passed  through  Pound  Gap.  The  respec- 
tive columns  were  distant  from  each  other,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  all  evidence  of  the  Con- 
federate advance,  and  Colonel  John  Mason  Brown, 


commanding  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Fifth 
Federal  Division,  became  convinced  of  its  char- 
acter and  urged  Burbridge  to  return,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, intercept  Morgan  at  Mount  Sterling.  His 
advice  was  taken  and  the  Federal  troops  coun- 
termarched with  extraordinary  celerity.  They 
reached  Mount  Sterling  at  midnight  of  the  9th,  and 
at  3  p.  m.  of  the  10th  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
dismounted  men,  which  was  very  inefficiently 
picketed.  Colonel  Brown's  brigade,  supported  by 
Hanson's,  rode  over  the  picket  detail  and  into  the 
encampment.  A  desperate  fight  at  close  quarters 
ensued.  Giltner  was  not  near  enough  to  render 
prompt  assistance,  and  Colonel  R.  M.  Martin,  com- 
manding the  body  assaulted,  with  great  difficulty 
extricated  it  and  effected  a  junction  with  Giltner 
after  three  or  four  hours  of  combat.  Martin's  loss 
was  14  officers  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  ;  he  was  twice  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was 
about  two  hundred.  On  the  same  morning,  the  1 0th, 
General  Morgan  captured  Lexington,  and  found  in 
the  Government  stables  there  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  to  mount  the  survivors  of  the  dismounted 
brigade,  who,  with  Giltner's  brigade,  rejoined  him 
that  night.  He  immediately  marched  on  Cyn- 
thiana,  taking  that  place,  after  a  brisk  skirmish 
with  the  garrison,  on  the  11th.  That  afternoon, 
General  Hobson,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
approached  with  1500  cavalry.  He  was  imme- 
diately attacked  in  front  by  Giltner,  while  Mor- 
gan, assailing  him  in  the  rear  with  Cassell's 
battalion,  compelled  his  surrender.  On  the  12th 
Morgan  was  attacked  at  Cynthiana  by  Burbridge 
at  the  head  of  5200  men.  Morgan's  effective 
strength  was  now  reduced,  by  losses  in  battle  and 
details  to  guard  prisoners  and  destroy  railroad 
track  and  bridges,  to  less  than  1300,  and  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  After  some 
hours  of  hard  fighting  he  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  fully  one  half  of  his 
remaining  command  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  He  destroyed  all  of  his  captured 
stores  and  paroled  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  and 
marching  instantly  back  to  Virginia,  via  Flemings- 
burg  and  West  Liberty,  and  thence  through  the 
mountains,  reached  Abingdon,  Va.,  June  20th. 
Disastrous  as  this  raid  was,  in  some  respects,  it 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  delayed  the  appre- 
hended incursion  into  south-western  Virginia  for 
several  months,  and  until  measures  were  con- 
certed to  frustrate  it.  % 

From  this  period  until  the  date  of  his  death, 
September  4th,  1864,  General  Morgan  was 
engaged  in  no  military  operation  of  consequence. 
He  was  killed  at  Greenville  while  advancing  to 
attack  Gillem  at  Bull's  Gap  in  Tennessee,  with 
the  intention,  if  successful,  of  marching  into 
middle  Tennessee.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  department  by  General  John  C. 
Breckinridge. 


3»  General  S.  G.  Burbridge  reported  officially  that  the  losses  in  his  command  during  these  operations  amounted 
to  53  killed,  156  wounded,  and  205  captured  or  missing  =  414.— Editors. 
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